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VOL.    IL— CHRONICLE   OF  THE  HEIRESS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  1515  Henry  VIII.  reigned,  and  Wolsey  swayed  the  destinies  of 
the  English  nation.  The  moral  portraiture  of  the  monai-ch  and  his 
minister  presents  the  same  peculiarities  which  their  likeness, 
painted  on  canvas  by  the  united  pencils  of  Titian  and  Rembrandt, 
might  have  done  :  masses  of  glorious  colouring — brilliant,  dazzling, 
and  life-like — starting  from  deep  and  gloomy  shadows — the  contrast 
of  the  sunbeam  and  the  thunder-cloud,  midnight  and  the  glare  of 
noon.  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  presented 
a  gallery  of  living  portraits  such  as  few  ages  have  seen.  The 
magnificent  Leo  X.,  the  astute  Charles  V.,  the  gallant  Francis  I., 
Henry,  Wolsey,  Luther,  Erasmus,  and  Melancthon,  all  left  the 
impress  of  their  minds  upon  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Henry  at  this  period  began  to  manifest,  although  but  slightly, 
that  distaste  towards  his  Avife  which  ultimately  led  to  the  downfall 
of  his  favourite,  and  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  estimating  the  character  of  this  prince,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow  was  a  political  one,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  boy  when  it 
was  contracted.  Henry  VII.,  touched  by  remorse,  it  is  said,  on 
his  death-bed,  had  strongly  advised  him  not  to  fulfil  the  contract, 
which  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  despite  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Pope,  never  could  be  brought  to  approve.  Un- 
fortunately, the  interests  and  opinions  of  his  father's  ministers  and 
council  prevailed  ;  and  six  weeks  after  he  became  king  he  gave  his 
hand  to  the  unfortunate  Catherine  of  Arragon — a  princess  who  had 
actually  been  married  to  his  elder,  and  afterwards  affianced  to  his 
younger,  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 

This  inauspicious  union,  from  the  very  first,  was  distasteful  to 
the  clergy  and  a  great  portion  of  his  subjects,  who  justly  considered 
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that  the  bull  of  Julius  II.,  which  dispensed  with  the  canon  of  the 
Church,  was  granted  by  that  pontiff  more  from  the  desire  of 
embarrassing  his  enemy,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  by  thus  cementing 
the  alliance  between  England  and  Spain,  than  a  due  consideration 
of  those  higher  motives  which  ought  to  have  guided  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  world. 

We  ha^^e  touched  thus  lightly  upon  the  subject  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  tale,  to  avoid  those  dry  historical  details  which  might 
interfere  with  its  progress  and  action,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to 
understand  that  Henry  was  not  altogether  swayed  by  caprice  in 
seeking  to  dissolve  a  marriage  so  opposed  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
age  and  the  faith  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  regarded  the 
death  of  his  sons  by  Catherine  as  a  punishment  for  his  incestuous 
union. 

At  the  period  at  which  our  tale  commences,  Wolsey  had  attained 
as  a  subject  all  but  the  climax  of  his  ambition  ;  the  great  seal  of 
England,  held  by  the  primate,  Warham,  alone  was  wanting  to 
complete  his  authority.  Rome  had  decorated  him  with  the  purple, 
and  his  confiding  master  had  bestowed  on  him  not  only  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  but  the  rich  see  of  Durham,  the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban's,  which  he  held  in  commendam,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  the  incumbents 
of  which  being  foreigners,  residing  in  Italy,  were  glad  to  compound 
with  the  haughty  cardinal  for  a  pension  in  lieu  of  the  income  of 
their  preferments.  From  these  resources  the  magnificent  churchman 
displayed  a  state  which  rivalled  the  Crown  in  pomp.  He  had  lords 
and  knights  in  the  number  of  his  household  servants  ;  when  he 
said  Mass  in  the  royal  chapel,  two  dukes  presented  him  the  water  ; 
indeed,  so  tenacious  was  he  of  this  service,  that  it  is  said  the  cause 
of  his  enmity  to  Buckingham  arose  from  that  haughtj-  nobleman 
insultingly  emptying  the  basin  at  his  feet  after  he  had  unwillingly 
performed  it. 

The  usual  ci'owd  of  idlers  were  assembled  on  the  rude 
embankment  near  the  tower  of  London,  to  Avatch  the  unloading  of 
a  foreign  ship  which  had  cast  anchor  on  the  preceding 
night.  Amongst  them  might  be  counted  City  'prentices,  with  their 
short  clubs  and  saucy  looks,  idling  away  their  m-asters'  time  ;  old 
sailors,  who  were  past  service  ;  merchants,  eager  to  receive  their 
long-expected  merchandise  ;  bowmen,  on  their  way  to  the  archery 
grounds — large  unenclosed  fields,  lying  between  Shoreditch  and 
the  river  ;  besides  the  usual  jiroportion  of  citizens'  wives  and 
daughters,  who,  with  the  curiosity  natural  to  their  sex,  were 
gathered  in  little  neighbourly  coteries,  commenting  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  crew  of  jolly,  fresh-looking  Flemings  who  manned  the 
vessel. 

"  More  broadcloth  from  Ghent  !  "  exclaimed  Master  Sleeveboard, 
a  rich  draper  of  Cheapside,  as  he  eyed  the  carefully-packed  bales 
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•which  were  being  landed  on  the  wharf.  "  Surely  the  produce  of 
our  English  looms  might  content  the  gallants  of  the  Court ;  but  no, 
forsooth  !  nothing  but  ■  foreign  braveries  will  go  dow^n  with  them. 
I  have  not  sold  an  ell  of  honest  linsey-w-oolsey  these  three  days  ; 
and  the  taxes,  we  all  know,  my  masters,"  he  added,  "  must  be 
paid  the  same  ;  trade  or  no  trade,  money  must  be  had." 

"  Shame  !  "  cried  several  who  stood  round  ;  for  the  complaint 
was  a  popular  one,  the  City  being  extremely  dissatisfied  at  the 
preference  given  to  foreign  traders  and  their  goods  by  the  Court ;  a 
dissatisfaction  which,  a  few  years  later,  broke  out  into  serious  dis- 
turbances, and  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the  citizens. 

"  At  the  last  tourney  at  Greenwich,"  observed  a  member  of  the 
company  of  the- Passamentiers,  or  Embroiderers,  "  his  grace  of 
Buckingham  w^as  the  only  noble  who  wore  English  braidings  on 
his  trappings." 

"  A  cheer  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  !  "  exclaimed  the  crowd 
who  had  gathered  round  ;  "  he  is  a  true  Englishman." 

"  And  a  friend  to  the  Commons,"  observed  one. 

"  Of  the  blood  of  John  of  Gaunt,"  added  another. 

"  If  you  love  him,"  observed  a  grave,  elderly  personage,  dressed 
in  a  mulberry-coloured  gown  and  hood,  "  the  less  you  remind  his 
enemies  of"  his  descent  the  better.  Henry  loves  not  those  who 
stand  too  near  the  Throne.  The  hart  is  a  gallant  beast,  but  it  is  no 
match  for  the  lion." 

This  allusion  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  king  and  duke  was 
perfectly  understood  by  the  people,  who  at  that  time,  from  the 
frequency  of  pageants,  tilts,  masques,  and  processions,  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  devices  of  the  nobility  than  even  are  the 
better  classes  of  the  present  day,  so  hath  the  noble  science  or 
heraldry  unfortunately  fallen  into  disuse. 

"How  are  the  imposts  to  be  paid,"  demanded  a  burly  little 
citizen,  "  if  w^e  are  to  be  inundated  with  foreign  goods  ?  The  last 
war  s-weated  the  City  sorely,  and  there  are  whispers  of  another 
benevolence." 

"Not  a  w^ord  against  the  war,"  cried  a  young  fellow,  an 
armourer  by  trade,  whose  jaunty  cap,  rapier,  and  love-locks  gave 
him  a  rakish  appearance  ;  "  I'll  not  hear  a  word  against  the  late 
war.  I  am  an  armourer.  Live  and  let  live.  I  sold  more  blades 
and  corslets  in  that  one  year  than  my  father  did  in  all  the  late 
king's  reign.  Besides,  did  not  the  emperor  himself  take  soldier's 
service  under  our  noble  Henry  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  a  general's  pay,"  interrupted  several. 

"  Ask  Martin,  of  St.  Paul's,  if  the  tent  of  cloth  of  gold  in  which 
the  recruit  was  lodged  was  ever  paid  for  ?"  added  Sleeveboan'' 

"  The  war  cost  half  a  million." 

"  And  what  advantage  did  we  gain  by  that  ?  "  shouted  the 
crowd. 
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"  Advantage  !  "  iterated  the  armourer  with  indigDation  ;  "  -why 
we  beat  the  French,  and  Henry  won  the  city  of  Tournay." 

''  And  the  cardinal,"  quietly  added  the  stranger  in  the  mulberry- 
coloured  gown  and  hood,  the  same  who  had  just  before  rebuked 
them  for  their  imprudent  zeal  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
"  obtained  the  bishopric — the  usual  division  between  intelligence 
and  strength,  or  Church  and  State — the  king  the  shell,  the  subtle 
priest  the  oyster.  What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  will  he  aim  at 
next  ? " 

"  The  great  seal,  perhaps,"  suggested  Sleeveboard  timidly,  for  he 
liked  not  speaking  of  his  eminence  of  York  ;  "  he  hath  long  had  an 
eye  to  it,  and  will  not  withhold  his  hand." 

"  Or  the  Papal  chair  ?  "  observed  the  armourer,  with  whom 
Wolsey  was  no  favourite  ;  "  sure  that  might  content  him." 

"  Would  anything  content  him  ? "  continued  the  stranger. 
"  Once  Pope,  he  would  quarrel  with  St.  Peter  for  his  keys  ;  he  hath 
an  appetite  more  greedy  than  his  fortunes  ;  besides,  who  ever  yet 
beheld  that  rara  avis,  a  contented  priest  ?  " 

At  this  last  speech  there  was  an  instant  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion— if  that  may  be  called  such  where  every  speaker  vociferated  at 
his  pleasure.  So  great  was  the  terror  which  Wolsey's  name 
inspired,  from  his  arrogance  and  well-known  vindictiveness  of 
character,  that  few  men  cared  to  mention  him  ;  in  fact,  Henry 
himself  was  scarcely  more  feared  than  his  all-powerful  minister. 
The  old  substantial  citizens,  therefore,  walked  quietly  away,  leaving 
the  indiscreet  stranger,  and  a  knot  of  the  lower  classes,  such  as  the 
'prentices  and  sailors,  standing  by  themselves  upon  the  quay.  Of 
the  better  order,  the  armourer  alone  remained,  and  he  continued 
for  some  time  to  eye  the  speaker  with  a  look  of  droll  surprise  ; 
the  former  met  his  gaze  as  if  perfectly  unaware  of  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced. 

"  Thou  hadst  more  care  for  the  duke's  safety  than  for  thine 
own,"  quietly  observed  the  young  man  at  last. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  stranger  ;  '*  at  least  my  purpose  is 
answered." 

"  And  that  was  ?  " 

"  To  get  rid  of  the  meddling  citizens — fellows  vrho  attend  to 
every  man's  business  except  their  own — who  grumble  at  cent,  per 
cent,  upon  their  dealings,  calling  it  scant  profit." 

"■  You  expect  merchandise,  then,"  observed  the  armourer,  "  by 
yonder  vessel  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Contraband  ?  "  continued  his  questioner. 

"  Ay — wilt  thou  assist  me  ?     There  is  a  broad  noble  to  be  won." 

At  this  moment  a  boat  put  off  from  the  ship.  Instead  of  bales  of 
goods,  it  was  charged  with  three  passengers — a  lady  and  a  child, 
together  with  a  male  attendant.    The  latter  was  a  burly,  honest- 
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looking  Englishman,  of  about  forty,  whose  bronze  face  tokl  that  he 
had  been  exposed  to  the  wars ;  whilst  his  round,  half -bald  head, 
short  neck,  and  broad  shoulders,  gave  a  sort  of  bulldog  character 
to  his  appearance.  The  female,  who  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  The  hectic  colour 
on  her  thin  cheek  contrasted  painfully  with  its  unearthly 
whiteness  ;  her  attenuated  hand  shook  as  she  held  the  dark  veil 
which  partially  shaded  her  features,  and  which  her  feeble  strength 
could  scarcely  retain  in  its  place  against  the  gusts  of  wind,  which 
was  blowing  freshly.  A  beautiful  child,  with  long,  curling  hair, 
and  blue,  thoughtful  eyes,  was  seated  next  her,  endeavouring,  with 
infantine  grace  and  watchfulness,  to  prevent  the  breeze  from 
incommoding  her  mother,  by  assisting  to  hold,  with  her  little 
hands,  the  rebellious  veil  in  its  proper  place. 

"  Behold  the  merchandise  I  expect,"  coolly  observed  the  elder, 
fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  the  boat.  "  Mother,  child,  and  servitor, 
all  three  are  there  "  ;  and  he  counted  them  deliberately  upon  his 
fingers  as  he  named  them. 

"  And  they  are  your  wife,  child,  and  servitor  ? "  observed  the 
young  man,  curiously  ;  for  he  began  to  suspect,  although  but 
vaguely,  that  the  intentions  of  the  speaker  were  anything  but 
friendly  towards  the  travellers  ;  besides,  there  w^as  something 
unnatural  to  him  in  designating  human  beings  as  merchandise. 

A  momentary  contraction  of  the  muscles,  as  if  a  spasm  had 
suddenly  seized  him,  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  stranger, 
as  he  answered  with  the  monosyllable,  "  No,"  in  a  voice  so  cold 
and  iron-like,  it  sounded  as  an  ice-drop  as  it  fell. 

"  Occupy  not  thyself  with  me  or  with  my  motives,  young  man," 
he  said,  in  his  usual  tone,  in  answer  to  the  look  of  mute  inquiry 
with  which  the  armourer  regarded  him,  "  since  both  are  past  thy 
scrutiny.  Enough — I  am  of  those  who  pay  for  service  rendered. 
The  task  I  ask  of  thee  is  easy  to  perform." 

"  And  honest  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man,  doubtfully. 

"  And  honest,"  continued  the  speaker.  "  It  is  but  to  follow  yon 
strangers  through  the  City,  and  bring  me  word  where  they  reside. 
There,"  he  added,  "  is  a  piece  of  gold  for  thy  present  service  ;  its 
fellow  shall  be  thine  on  thy  return.     Are  we  agreed  in  this  ?  " 

"  We  are — where  shall  we  meet  ?  " 

"  At  St.  Paul's  Cross — before  the  vesper  hymn." 

With  this  understanding  the  two  strangely-assorted  companions 
parted  ;  the  elder,  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  recognition,  drew 
his  velvet  hood  over  his  face;  the  younger  observed,  as  he  did  so, 
that  his  fingers  were  encircled  by  gems  of  price,  such  as  by  the 
sumptuary  laws  none  but  a  noble  might  presume  to  wear. 

The  young  man,  Cuthbert  the  armourer,  w^hom  we  have  thus 
introduced  to  our  readers,  like  most  of  the  City  roysterers  of  the 
day,  possessed  more  heart  than  head — more  courage  than  prudence. 
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Accustomed  from  the  very  nature  of  his  trade  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  there  were  few  skirmishes  with  the  City  Watch  in  which  he 
failed  to  bear  a  part ;  but  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  stand  up  for  his 
ward,  and  bore  a  good  character,  these  little  outbreaks  had  hitherto 
been  winked  at  by  the  alderman,  whose  niece,  it  was  whispered, 
more  than  shared  her  uncle's  partiality  for  the  handsome  crafts- 
man. 

Although,  from  the  wars,  feuds,  and  quarrels — to  say  nothing  of 
the  tournaments  of  the  age — he  was  seldom  without  work,  it  Avas 
quite  as  seldom,  from  his  reckless  generous  habits,  that  he  had  any- 
thing beyond  a  few  silver  pennies  in  his  purse  ;  and  the  lightly 
won  golden  noble,  together  with  the  promise  of  a  second,  elated 
his  spirits  accordingly. 

"  Faith,  friend  Cuthbert,  thou  art  in  luck's  way,"  he  muttered  to 
himself  ;  "  thou  mightst  have  hammered  long  enough  at  the  forge 
ere  thou  hadst  put  a  rose  noble  in  thy  pouch.  I  don't  half-like 
the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  though,"  he  added,  musingly ;  "  it  is 
but  the  lurcher's  part  to  dog  these  strangers.  If  I  thought  the 
stranger  meant  them  falsely,  I'd  cast  his  gold  into  the  Thames,  and 
warn  them  of  their  danger." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  the  boat  reached 
the  landing  place,  and  the  pale,  sickly  lady,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  attendant,  and  holding  the  child  by  the  hand,  made  her 
appearance  on  the  quay. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  she  exclaimed,  "  good  Steadman,  we  are  once 
more  in  England.  'Tis  sweet  to  tread  my  native  shores  again, 
though  I  return  to  lay  my  bones  there." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  the  blunt  yeoman  ;  "  the  air  of  England  will 
bring  back  the  rose  of  health  into  your  cheek.  I  begin  to  feel  the 
benefit  already"  he  added  ;  "  I  am  as  hungry  as  though  I  had  not 
tasted  food  since  we  sailed  from  the  Low  Countries,  where,  God 
willing,  would  we  had  never  been  !  " 

The  sigh  of  his  lady,  and  her  tearful  glances  at  the  garments  of 
her  Avidowhood,  told  him  his  wish  was  understood. 

Cuthbert,  who  had  been  eying  the  party  for  some  time,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  he  was  right  in  his  surmise,  hastily  approached, 
and  slapping  the  stout  servitor  on  the  back,  saluted  him  by  the 
name  of  "  uncle." 

"  Uncle  !  "  repeated  Steadman,  suspiciously  ;  "  well,  perhaps  I 
am,  for  I  have  a  springal  of  a  nephew  much  about  thy  age  ;  but 
since  I  am  thine  uncle,  tell  me  my  name.  I  have  been  so  long 
absent  in  foreign  parts  that  I  have  almost  forgot  the  sound  of  it." 

"  Whj,  Steadman,  to  be  sure — Uncle  Steadman,"  replied  the 
young  man,  with  a  smile  whose  frankness  might  have  disarmed 
suspicion's  self  ;  "  the  same  who  follovi^ed  my  mother's  noble 
foster-brother,  the  knight  of  Stanlield,  to  the  v.-ars,  now  ten  years 
since  ;  and  who  promised,  the  evening  before  his  departure,  to 
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take  me  with  Mm ;  but,  like  most  uncles  when  they  promise, 
broke  his  word." 

"  Cuthbert,  boy,  give  me  your  hand  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  soldier, 
now  fully  convinced  of  the  identity  of  the  speaker.  "  Blame  thy 
mother's  tears  at  the  dread  of  parting  with  thee  for  my  broken 
word,  and  bear  me  no  ill-will.  Is  my  sister  living  yet,  or  have  thy 
scapegrace  follies  broke  her  heart  ?  " 

"  Living  ;  and,  praise  to  my  namesake,  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  well." 

"  Alone  ?  "  demanded  her  brother, 

"  Alone  !  "  said  the  young  man,  with  a  look  of  sui^prise  ;  "  yes, 
quite  alone,  unless  you  choose  to  reckon  me  something  in  her 
household.  But  why  these  questions,  uncle  ?  Surely  you  cannot 
doubt  a  welcome  from  your  sister's  son  ?  " 

Steadman  and  his  suffering  mistress  exchanged  a  few  whispered 
words  together  ;  he  was  evidently  urging  something  to  which  she 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent. 

"  But  may  we  trust  him  ?  "  she  demanded.  "  Remember  what 
fearful  pei'ils  still  surround  us." 

"  To  be  sure  we  may  ;  he  is  the  son  of  your  late  noble  husband's 
foster-sister,  and  my  nephew.  He  knows  me  well,  though  the 
stripling  is  so  grown  that  I  had  v^^ell-nigh  forgotten  him.  He 
knows,  too,  that  I  would  brain  him  with  as  little  remorse  as  I 
would  set  my  heel  upon  a  viper,  should  he  prove  treacherous." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  lady,"  said  Cuthbert,  taking  off  his  cap  and 
■  standing  respectfully  before  her,  for  his  young  heart  was  touched 
by  the  sorrowful  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  the  hand  of 
death  so  evident  upon  it.  "  I  am  a  thoughtless,  gay  fellow,  too 
much  addicted  perhaps  to  shooting  at  the  butts,  wrestling,  and 
quarter-staff  ;  and  when  the  cry  of  '  Clubs  and  'prentices '  is  heard, 
am  generally  first  upon  the  causeway  ;  but  I  never  yet  broke 
confidence,  or  betrayed  a  fellow-creature  in  my  life." 

"  Yes,  mama,  you  may  trust  him,"  said  the  child,  quietly  ;  "  his 
eyes  do  not  shift  and  fall,  and  blink,  as  Robert's  used  to  do  ; 
besides,  he  is  Father  Steadman's  nephew,  and  must  be  faithful." 

"  Be  it  so  !  "  sighed  the  lady.  "  Lead  us,  young  man,  to  your 
mother's  dwelling.  Though  poor  in  seeming,  and  hunted  by  my 
foes.  I  am  not  without  the  means  of  rewarding  fidelity." 

The  speaker,  exhausted  with  the  effort  to  speak,  immediately 
resumed  the  arm  of  her  companion,  and  Cuthbert  passed  before  to 
guide  them  on  their  way,  revolving  as  he  did  so,  what  extra- 
ordinary scenes  a  child  so  young  must  have  passed  through  to  have 
been  so  precocious  an  observer  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

After  winding  their  way  through  several  of  the  narrov;  streets, 
the  party  emerged  into  Cheapside,  and  stopped  at  a  small  but 
substantial  house,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Sword,  the 
lodge  of  Cuthbert's  handicraft;  such  ensigns  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  not  being,   as  now,   confined   to  hostels  and  wine- 
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houses,  but  common  to  all  trades.  Having  assured  himself,  by 
careful  observation,  that  they  had  not  been  followed,  the  young 
man  led  his  guests  through  the  well-furnished  shop  into  a  neat,  low 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  his  mother,  Dame  Maud,  sat 
plying  her  needle,  and  waiting  the  return  of  her  truant  son.  The 
greeting  between  Steadman  and  his  sister  was  affectionate  and 
sincere  ;  he  was  many  j^ears  her  senior,  and  she  looked  upon  him 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  parent  as  well  as  brother.  No  jar  of 
worldly  interests  had  ever  passed  between  them,  to  lessen  the 
bond  of  love.  They  had  both  been  poor — sorrow  had  been  their 
sole  inheritance,  and  they  had  divided  it  ungrudgingly'  together. 
Nor  was  the  widow  of  the  good  Sir  Kichard  Stanfield  and  his 
orj^han  child  made  less  welcome.  Maud  felt  a  grateful  pride  in 
being  useful  to  her  high-born  guests,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  words 
of  welcome,  surprise,  and  salutation  were' past,  conducted  the  lady 
to  her  own  quiet  chamber,  and  entreated  her  to  repose. 

Whilst  the  hostess  is  thus  hospitably  engaged,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  enlighten  our  readers  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
widow  and  infant  heiress  of  a  race  for  which,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
they  have  long  since  felt  a  degi-ee  of  interest,  i-eturned  as  fugitives 
to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Calais  still  formed  a  portion  of  the  English  possessions  in 
France  ;  it  was  the  key  to  the  country — the  door  by  which  our 
armies  could  always  enter,  during  the  long  and  desperate  wars 
which  raged  between  us  and  our  Gallic  neighbours.  The  defence 
of  the  city  and  territory  round  it,  known  hj  the  name  of  the 
March,  was  generally  entrusted  to  a  soldier  of  high  repute  ;  it 
being  considered  the  most  honourable  as  well  as  dangerous,  post 
the  crown  could  confer.  The  pride  of  the  English  nation,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  gratified  by  the  barren  honour  of 
this  possession ;  and  nothing  perhaps  tended  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  her  subjects  from  Mary  so  much  as  the  ultimate  loss 
of  it.  They  could  have  pardoned  her  marriage  with  the  Spaniard, 
the  judicial  murder  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  burning  of  the 
bishops  ;  but  the  loss  of  Calais  was  a  death-blow  to  her  popularity. 
The  people  never  forgave  it ;  and  the  unhappy  queen,  when  dying, 
frequently  was  heard  to  exclaim  that  Calais  would  be  found 
engraven  on  her  heart. 

Sir  Richard  Stanfield,  the  last  of  his  ancient  race,  nine  years 
before  the  commencement  of  our  tale,  had  espoused  the  only 
daughter  of  Walter  de  Mauny,  dei^uty-governor  of  this  so  long- 
disputed  city  ;  and  being  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  easily 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  to  remain  in  France,  that  she 
might  not  be  separated  from  her  father.  A  year  after  their 
marriage,  their  only  child,  Mary,  was  born.  When  Henry,  in  his 
war  with  Louis  XII.,  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  Emperor,  and 
attacked  Tournay,  both  Sir  Richard  and  his  father-in-law  accom- 
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panied  the  chivalrous  monarch  in  his  expedition.  The  latter  fell, 
full  of  age  and  honour,  during  the  siege,  in  fighting  by  the  side  of 
his  king,  whose  life  he  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ;  for  a 
party  of  Walloon  Lansquenettiers  having  recognised  the  royal  person, 
and  surrounded  it,  the  brave  old  knight  kept  them  at  bay  till  a 
party  of  English  cavalry,  in  their  turn,  came  up  and  rescued  them 
— the  monarch  living  and  unharmed,  his  defender  a  corpse. 

This  act  of  devotion  induced  Henry,  who  was  not  then  un- 
grateful, on  the  taking  of  the  city  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  name 
Sir  Richard  Stanfield  governor,  much  to  the  jealousy  and  anger  of 
many  who  thought  they  had  a  better  claim  to  such  an  honour  ;  so 
true  it  is  that  kings  seldom  can  reward  one  friend  without  creating 
a  dozen  enemies.  Such  always  has  been,  and  such,  I  suppose, 
always  will  be,  the  character  of  courtiers.  During  the  knight's 
absence  from  England  his  estates  were  administered  by  his  kinsman 
Sir  John  de  Corbey,  a  proud,  ambitious,  disappointed  man,  whose 
fortune  had  been  squandered  in  the  wars  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
been  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  Medici  in  their  aggressions  upon 
tjie  liberty  of  their  country. 

Sir  Richard's  conduct  in  his  government  secured  him  during  five 
years  not  only  the  commendation  of  Henry,  but  what  at  that  time 
was  of  far  more  consequence — the  approbation  of  Wolsey.  Still  it 
was  certain  that  he  had  some  secret  enemy.  Several  times,  when 
out  on  a  reconnoitring  party,  he  had  been  shot  at  in  a  way  which 
proved  that  the  ball  could  only  have  come  from  one  of  his  own 
men.  Despite  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  and  the  warning  of  his 
friends,  all  of  Avhom  attributed  the  attempts  to  the  vengeance  of 
some  unsuccessful  rival,  he  refused  to  resign  his  office,  urging  that 
it  was  one  of  honour  as  well  as  danger,  and  that,  come  what  would, 
his  enemies  should  never  say  they  frightened  him  from  the  post 
his  sovereign  had  confided  to  him. 

This  resolution,  as  chivalrous  as  rash,  proved  fatal.  His  body 
was  one  morning  found  ujDon  the  ramparts,  where  he  had  in- 
cautiously made  his  rounds  without  the  attendance  of  his  faithful 
esquire  Steadman,  pierced  through  the  back  by  the  blow  of  one  of 
those  long  spears  or  partisans  which  sentinels  use,  evidently  foully 
murdered  by  one  of  his  ow^n  garrison.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  did  not  end  here  :  scarcely  were  the 
funeral  rites  performed,  than  various  suits  Avere  begun  against 
his  widow  in  the  courts  of  equity  and  common  law  in  the  city,  who 
found  herself  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  answer  for  bonds  for 
moneys  lent,  of  whose  existence  she  had  never  dreamt,  and  whose 
validity  she,  anxious  for  the  honour  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  the 
inheritance  of  her  child,  unwisely  contested.  We  say  unwisely, 
because  it  was  the  contest  of  the  lamb  against  the  wolf — subtilty 
against  unsuspicious  frankness,  fraud  against  honour.  Had  she  at 
once  proceeded  to  England,  the  machinations  of  her  enemies  could 
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not  have  pursued  her  so  boldly  there.  Twice  an  attempt  was  made 
to  destroy  the  house  in  w^hich,  with  a  few  faithful  domestics,  she 
resided  ;  and  more  than  one  plot  was  frustrated  for  the  abduction 
of  her  child.  Worn  out  by  the  unequal  and  iniquitous  contest, 
the  widowed  lady  at  last  resolved  to  fly  secretly  to  England,  and 
trust  to  Henry's  recollection  of  her  father's  services  and  death  as  a 
protection  against  the  schemes  which  were  evidently  laid  for  her 
ruin.  Gathering  together  her  jewels  and  the  remains  of  former 
wealth,  she  embarked  at  night  in  the  small  trading  vessel  whose 
arrival  we  have  already  noticed  at  the  Tower  quay,  attended  only 
by  the  faithful  Steadman,  whose  love  for  his  late  master  was  now 
devoted  to  his  helpless  widow  and  his  child. 

'•  Humph  !  "  exclaimed  Cuthbert,  as  Soon  as  his  uncle  had  ex- 
plained to  him  the  melancholy  story  we  have  so  briefly  sketched. 
"  And  this  kinsman — this  Sir  John  de  Corbey — did  you  never 
suspect  ?  " 

"  Frequently,"  whispered  the  old  man  ;  "  I  know  him  well.  He 
is  a  man  whose  windings  are  more  difficult  to  trace  than  those  of 
the  venomed  snake  ;  so  secret  are  his  movements,  that  not  a  trace 
remains  to  tell  the  serpent  has  been  there.  Besides,  he  is  high  in 
favour  with  the  king  ;  and  as  we  have  no  proof  that  he  ever  received 
my  lady's  letters,  it  would  be  dangerous  as  well  as  impolitic  to 
accuse  him." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  his  nephew.  "  Tell  me,  what  sort  of  a  person 
is  this  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  Tall  ;  dark  hair  ;  a  face  cold  as  a  marble  statue,  and,  if  I  err  not, 
a  heart  still  colder  ;  he  hath  a  scar  on  his  left  cheek,  from  the  thrust 
of  a  lance,  received  at  the  siege  of  Pisa,  in  the  Italian  wars." 

"•  It  can't  be  he,  then,"  muttered  Cuthbert,  musingly. 

"  He  !     Whom  ?  " 

"  The  man  w^ho  gave  me  this  golden  noble  to  dog  you  on  your 
arrival  to  your  lodging,"  said  the  armourer,  opening  his  hand  and 
displaying  the  glittering  coin  ;  "  and  v/ho  promised  me  the  fellow 
if  I  brought  him  word  of  your  whereabouts  to  St.  Paul's  Cross." 

"  This  must  be  seen  to,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  thoughtfully. 
"  Wouldst  know  the  man  again  ?  " 

"•  From  a  hundred,  with  his  deep-toned,  earnest  voice.  The  devil, 
when  he  tempted  our  grandmother  Eve,  was  never  half  so  per- 
suasive ;  he  would  have  wiled  a  bird  from  the  tree,"  added  the 
speaker,  "  or  an  abbot  from  his  dinner." 

Steadman  rose  impatiently  from  off  his  stool,  and  paced  the 
narrow  chamber  with  an  agitated  step  ;  not  that  he  doubted  in  the 
least  his  nephew's  fidelity  ;  he  would  have  answered  with  his  life 
for  that.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  had  sent  him  especially 
to.  their  assistance  ;  but  he  felt  that  an  humble,  uneducated  being 
like  himself  w^as  ill  calculated  to  act  in  such  important  matters. 
He  was  like  a  child  in  a  labyrinth,  and  saw  no  means  of  escape. 
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Cuthbert  eyed  him  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"  Uncle,"  he  at  last  observed,  "  for  an  old  soldier  who  has  battled 
in  the  Low  Countries,  you  seem  sadly  puzzled  with  this  tangled 
skein.     Shall  I  unravel  it .?  " 

"  How,  boy,  how  "^  Tell  that,  for  it  is  past  my  wits,"  replied  the 
old  man. 

"Was  not  our  lady  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen 
Catherine?" 

"  True." 

"  And  this  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  favourite 
with  the  chancellor  Warham  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  as  much." 

"  Go  to,  then,"  resumed  the  armourer ;  "  the  game's  not  lost,  play 
but  the  last  cards  boldly.  The  cardinal,  whose  stomach  is  of  a 
singular  capacity,  e'en  for  a  churchman's,  longs  for  the  great  seal, 
and  piously  would  miss  his  prayers  to  spite  his  brother  prelate. 
The  queen,  whose  goodness  is  as  proverbial  as  Wolsey's  appetite, 
will  lend  a  helping  hand.  Why  not  claim  her  highness's  pro- 
tection ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  before,"  answered  Steadman  ;  "  but  how 
to  accomplish  it  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  My  godfather  is  her  cofferer.  I  have  free 
access  to  the  palace  ;  I'll  place  myself  in  the  white  gallery  as  she 
returns  from  vespers,  and  give  it  her  myself  ;  that  is,"  added  the 
young  man,  with  a  half-frown,  for  he  liked  not  the  doubtful 
expression  of  his  uncle's  countenance,  "  if  you  like  to  trust  me." 

"  It  is  not  that,  boy — it  is  not  that,"  said  his  uncle,  replying  more 
to  the  thought  of  his  nephew  than  his  words.  "  I  would  trust  thee 
with  my  own  life  freely,  without  a  word,  a  thought ;  but  must 
consult  my  lady  ere  I  take  upon  myself  to  act  in  this." 

The  old  man  passed  up  the  narrow  staircase  to  his  sister's  chamber, 
and  in  about  an  hour  returned  with  the  petition  of  his  mistress  to 
the  queen,  which  the  unhappy  widow  saw  no  other  means  of  con- 
veying to  her  hand  than  by  the  agency  of  Cuthbert. 

"  I  bid  thee  be  careful,  boy — not  faithful,"  he  said,  as  he  placed 
the  packet  in  his  hand  -,  "  the  last  I  am  sure  thou'lt  be.  Double 
like  a  fox  on  thy  return  lest  any  watch  thee.  Thou  hast  to  deal 
w^ith  subtle  foes  ;  be  thou  as  subtle." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,"  interrupted  the  armourer,  at  the  same  time 
secreting  the  packet  in  his  bosom  ;  "  I  know  the  City  well ;  they 
must  have  a  keen  scent  and  a  quick  eye  who  chase  me  through  its 
windings.  I'd  cross  their  trail,  and  throw  the  best  bloodhound  of 
them  out  ere  they  suspected  that  the  game  had  doubled." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  his  uncle,  pleased  with  his  confidence  and  zeal ; 
"  but  beware  of  force." 

"  Force  !  "  exclaimed  his  nephew,  laughingly  ;  "  those  who  weld 
the  sword  can  wield  it,  uncle.      I    have    not    been    in  the  Low 
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Countries  ;  but  I  can  turn  a  point  and  give  a  thrust  with  here  and 
there  a  slasher.  Ask  my  friends,  else,  of  the  City  Watch,"  he  added, 
Avith  a  knowing  smile  ;  "  most  of  them  bear  my  mark." 

Without  waiting  for  any  further  reply,  Cuthbert  buckled  on  a 
light  rapier,  set  his  bonnet  jauntily  on  one  ear.  and  started  on  his 
errand. 

That  very  evening,  as  Catherine  passed  from  the  chapel-royal 
with  her  train  from  vespers,  Cuthbert,  true  to  his  promise,  bent  the 
knee  before  her.      ~ 

This  unhappy  princess,  then  in  the  very  bloom  of  womanhood, 
possessed  much  of  the  gravity  as  well  as  pride  for  which  the  Spanish 
nation  were  distinguished  ;  but,  although  haughty  and  reserved 
towards  the  nobles  of  her  Court,  who  too  often  enticed  her  husband 
into  follies  which  she  disapproved,  she  was  easy  of  access  and 
affable  to  the  poor.  "  They  are  God's  children,"  she  used  to  say 
when  any  wondered  at  her  charities  ;  "  He  blesseth  those  who  aid 
them." 

As  was  the  custom  in  all  cases  of  petitions,  when  the  presenter 
was  not  noble,  one  of  her  highness's  attendants — a  tall,  stately 
nobleman,  dressed  in  black,  and  wearing  a  Spanish  order  of  knight- 
hood— on  a  motion  of  Catherine's  hand,  advanced  to  take  it ;  but 
the  armourer  knew  well  the  necessity,  if  possible,  of  interesting 
the  queen  herself — petitions  so  received  being  referred  to  the 
almoner  to  decide. 

"  Not  to  the  almoner,  gracious  lady  !  "  he  exclaimed,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  her  with  an  imploring  look  ;  "  though  my  jerkin  be  of 
fustian,  I  am  the  messenger  of  one  who  is  entitled  to  velvet  and 
miniver  in  3'our  grace's  Court.  There  is  a  tale  of  sorrow  to  be 
told,  of  injury  to  be  redressed,  and  none  may  come  between  your 
heart  and  you.  As  you  hope,"  he  added,  "  that  our  Lady  will  smile 
upon  the  prayer  you  uttered  at  her  shrine  this  night,  let  your  own 
eyes  be  judge  of  that  I  bring." 

Catherine  seemed  struck  by  the  earnestness  as  well  as  the  simple 
eloquence  of  his  words  ;  perhaps  her  own  prayer  had  been  that 
Henry's  heart  might  be  turned  from  its  estrangement  ;  or,  perhaps, 
Avith  all  a  mother's  love,  she  had  asked  for  the  health  of  her  young 
child,  the  infant  Mary,  who  alone  survived  of  all  the  issue  of  her 
marriage-bed.  Whatever  was  her  secret  motive,  she  determined  to 
grant  his  prayer. 

"  Thou  art  a  bold  knave,"  she  cried,  extending  her  gloved  hand 
to  receive  the  packet,  "  to  dictate  in  our  very  Court ;  and  we,"  she 
added,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  probably  at  her  own  little  super- 
stition, "  are  as  weak  as  thou  art  bold  to  yield  to  thy  request.  Let's 
see  what  mighty  interests  are  at  stake  that  a  queen's  eyes  alone 
may  read  them." 

Catherine  retired  to  one  of  the  lofty  windows  in  the  hall,  and 
broke  the  seal  of  the  packet.     At  first  she  seemed  surprised,  then 
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interested.  Her  eye  glanced  by  turns  from  the  missive  to  the 
bearer.  Hastily  tearing  off  the  lower  part  of  the  letter,  which 
probably  contained  the  unfortunate  lady  of  Stanfield's  address,  she 
placed  the  fragment  in  her  bosom.  She  had  lived  so  long  in  courts 
that  she  mistrusted  all. 

"  Forgive  our  chiding,"  she  said,  advancing  a  step  towards  the 
still  kneeling  Cuthbert ;  "  thou  hast  shown  both  zeal  and  prudence. 
Let  them  guide  thee  still." 

These  last  words  were  accompanied  by  a  look  which  plainly 
said,  "  There  is  danger — be  upon  your  guard  !  " 

The  young  man  felt  it  as  such  ;  and  he  answered  it  by  one  of 
respectful  determination  and  intelligence. 

Most  of  her  attendants  were  intrigued  and  curious  at  the  nature 
of  the  communication  her  majesty  had  received  ;  but  respect  and 
etiquette  kept  them  silent. 

"  Has  my  lord  of  York  yet  gone  from  Court  ? "  demanded 
Catherine,  after  a  pause. 

Ere  those  around  her  could  reply,  the  great  doors  of  the  hall 
were  thrown  open,  and  "Wolsey,  who  had  been  celebrating  vespers 
in  the  chapel-royal,  entered,  preceded  by  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold, pages,  and  the  usual  procession  of  cross-bearers  and  priests. 
At  any  other  moment,  perhaps,  Catherine  would  have  resented  his 
intrusion  unannounced,  for  she  was  tenacious  of  her  rank  ;  but  at 
the  present  instant  she  required  his  services.  The  cardinal,  who 
deemed  that  she  had  long  since  reached  her  private  apartments, 
excused  himself  with  the  courtly  ease  of  a  favourite.  Placing  the 
letter  she  had  so  lately  received  within  his  hands,  Catherine 
watched  his  countenance  with  a  searching  glance  whilst  he 
perused  it. 

"  What  think  you,  my  good  lord  ?  "  she  demanded,  as  the  church- 
man raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper. 

"  Does  your  highness  feel  interested  in  this  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Deeply.  She  was  one  of  my  earliest  friends  in  my  adopted 
country,"  she  answered.     "  I  would  set  my  life  upon  her  truth." 

"  'Tis  a  vast  pledge,"  exclaimed  Wolsey  with  a  bitter  smile  ; 
"  and  you  are  happy,  lady,  that  your  heart  can  so  trust,  though  it 
should  be  to  be  deceived.  Was  that  youth,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
Cuthbert,  "  the  messenger  ?  " 

Catherine  gravely  bowed  her  head  in  affirmation,  when  the 
cardinal  immediately  beckoned  him  towards  the  window,  where 
he  was  still  standing  with  the  queen. 

In  an  instant  the  young  man  stood  modestly  before  them. 

"  Thou  hast  performed  thy  message,"  said  Wolsey,  "  faithfully  ; 
return  to  those  who  sent  thee,  and  bid  them  wait  with  patience  ; 
justice,  though  slow  of  step,  is  sure.  In  thy  way  home,"  he  added, 
"  if  but  a  shadow  cross  thy  path,  start  from  it  as  from  an  enemy. 
See  that  none  follow  thee.    Give  every   man   the  crown  of  the 
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causeway  ;  and  cross  thyself,  and  tell  thy  beads  to  Heaven  when 
thou  reachest  thy  house  in  safety." 

"  Are  her  enemies  so  poAverful,  then  1 "  whispered  the  queen,  as 
the  young  man  disappeared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 

"  The  chancellor  and  his  minion,  Sir  John  de  Corbey,"  replied 
his  eminence  ;  "  a  man  whose  path  'tis  dangerous  to  cross.  Did  I 
not  see  him  when  I  entered  ?  " 

"  He  hath  left  the  presence,"  replied  Catherine,  glancing  round 
the  circle. 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  muttered  the  churchman  with  an  imperceptible 
shrug,  as  he  took  leave  of  her  highness  ;  "  his  wit  must  be  keen 
and  his  arm  strong  if  he  reach  home  in  safety." 

On  his  way  to  York  House  the  prelate  meditated  how  best  to 
turn  the  occasion  to  his  advantage  ;  for,  despite  his  great  influence 
with  Henry,  the  latter  still  retained  a  great  esteem  for  "Warham, 
who  had  been  his  father's  chancellor  as  well  as  his  own,  and  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  demand  the  great  seal  from  him.  The  guilt 
of  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  who  v.^as  his  kinsman  as  well  as  favourite, 
seemed  admirably  fitted  for  Wolsey's  views  ;  since,  could  he  involve 
the  one  in  the  discredit  of  the  other,  he  might  be  either  forced  or 
driven  into  a  resignation.  Under  any  circumstances,  he  determined 
to  protect  with  his  powerful  interest  the  widow  of  the  knight  of 
Stanfield  ;  if  it  served  no  other  jDurpose,  it  would  gratify  the  queen, 
and  mortify  his  brother  prelate  and  less  ambitious  rival." 

Ctithbert  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  intending  to  take 
boat  to  the  city,  when  an  arm  was  laid  uj)on  his  shoulder,  just  as 
he  w^as  about  to  embark.  He  started  beneath  the  pressure,  mortified 
at  his  Avant  of  precaution.  The  fact  is,  his  interview  with  Catherine 
and  Wolsey  had  bewildered  him.  Turning,  he  saw  by  his  side  the 
nobleman  who  had  so  lately  offered  to  take  his  petition  to  the  queen. 

"  You  pay  little  heed  to  the  caution  of  his  eminence,"  observed 
the  stranger,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Faith,  my  lord,"  answered  Cuthbert,  completely  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  the  encounter  and  apparent  knowledge  of  Wolsey's 
whispered  words,  "  I  believe  I  have  been  dreaming  ;  but  what  is 
your  good  pleasure  "i  " 

"  Her  highness  hias  bethought  her  of  your  lady's  suit,  and  thinks 
it  better  the  widow  of  the  knight  of  Stanfield  should  be  under  her 
protection  than  in  her  present  retreat." 

"  And  where  may  that  be  ? "  demanded  Cuthbert,  eying  him 
suspiciously. 

*'  Where,  I  neither  guess  nor  seek  to  know,"  replied  the  stranger, 
haughtily,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  oj^en  frankness,  which 
might  have  disarmed  suspicion's  self  ;  "  but  doubtless  the  messenger 
will  be  provided  with  a  clue.  I  have  but  to  conduct  you  to  the 
house  of  her  highness's  master  of  the  horse,  and  there  my  mission 
ends." 
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There  was  something  so  plausible  in  the  manner  as  well  as  words 
of  the  speaker,  that  the  unfortunate  armourer  fell  into  the  snare. 
He  had  seen  the  envoy  in  close  attendance  upon  Catherine,  and  it 
seemed  the  very  madness  of  credulity  to  doubt  him.  Unhesita- 
tingly, therefore,  he  entered  into  a  barge  to  which  the  stranger 
pointed.  It  was  rowed  by  four  stout  fellows  in  rich  liveries,  who 
pushed  off  the  moment  they  had  received  their  freight,  and 
directed  their  oars  towards  a  lofty  turreted  mansion  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

So  unsuspicious  was  the  young  man  of  the  intentions  of  his 
companion,  that  he  followed  him  into  the  house ;  nor  did  the 
closing  of  the  iron  gates  behind  them,  as  soon  as  they  had  entered, 
in  the  slightest  degree  shake  his  confidence.  Taking  a  torch  from 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  numerous  attendants  in  the  hall,  the  noble 
host  mounted  a  stone  staircase,  which  led  to  the  principal  tower  of 
the  building,  his  victim  following  him.  Nor  was  it  till  they  had 
entered  a  low-arched,  desolate-looking  room,  unfurnished,  hung 
with  tattered,  antique  arras,  which  floated  with  the  night  breeze 
from  the  walls,  that  the  chill  of  suspicion  struck  upon  his  heart. 
Glancing  uneasily  round,  he  ventured  to  observe  that  it  was  a 
strange  place  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  queen's  messenger  in. 

"  It  will  suit  our  purpose,"  drily  answered  his  conductor,  at  the 
same  time  removing  his  jewelled  cap  and  casting  it  upon  the  dusty 
oaken  table.  "  Few  who  enter  here  ever  complain  of  the  accom- 
modation or  reception." 

The  act  of  throwing  off  his  cap  at  once  revealed  to  Cuthbert  the 
danger  in  which  he  stood,  for  the  long  dark  plume  which  had 
hitherto  shaded  the  left  side  of  the  wearer's  face  being  removed, 
left  distinctly  visible  a  scar,  such  as  a  wound  from  a  lance-head 
might  have  made.  The  young  man  remembered  the  words  of  his 
uncle,  and  felt  that  he  was  betrayed. 

"  Sir  John  de  Corbey  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  then  I  am  lost." 

"  Thou  knowest  me,  knave,"  said  his  captor.  "  'Tis  well ;  it  will 
save  words  between  us,  for  I  am  of  those  who  do  not  love  to  waste 
them.  Where  is  the  wanton  who  calls  herself  the  widow  of  my 
kinsman  ? — where  the  bastard  she  would  palm  upon  the  world  as 
Stanfield's  heiress  ?  " 

"  By  what  right  do  you  interrogate  me  ?  "  demanded  the  young 
man.  • 

"  The  right  which  rules  the  world — force,"  replied  Sir  John. 

He  struck  his  hands  together  as  he  spoke,  when  three  men 
immediately  appeared  from  behind  the  arras  ;  two  were  common- 
looking  rutfiians,  who  evidently  had  long  been  at  war  with  humanity 
as  well  as  fortune — Mercy  would  have  turned  from  them  with  a 
hopeless  eye,  so  strongly  marked  were  the  lines  of  avarice  and 
cruelty  upon  their  features.  They  were  fellows  who  would  have 
strangled  the  priest  at  the  altar,  or  the  smiling  infant  at  its  mother's 
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breast — strangled  them  for  sport  had  the  incentive  of  gold  been 
wanting.  The  third  was  our  old  acquaintance  in  the  mulberry- 
coloured  gown  and  hood.  Cuthbert  had  scarcely  time  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  sword  when  the  two  former  sprang  upon  him,  and 
he  was  disarmed. 

"  Thou  art  a  faithful  messenger  !  "  observed  the  last-mentioned 
personage,  in  his  usual  low,  musical  voice,  whose  tones  fell  fearfully 
upon  the  armourer's  ear  from  the  very  absence  of  anger  or  of 
passion  in  it. 

"  Silence,  good  Adam,"  said  Sir  John  ;  "  we  complain  not  of  the 
treason,  though  we  punish  the  traitor.  Behold,  young  man,"  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room  ;  "  tell  me,  what 
seest  thou  there  ?  " 

"  A  dark  recess,"  answered  Cuthbert,  "  left  in  the  solid  wall." 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"  Apile  of  brick  and  stone." 

"  Enough  to  fill  the  entrance  to  that  recess,  is't  not  ?  "  demanded 
his  questioner,  with  a  cold  smile. 

"  Enough  to  fill  the  entrance  to  that  recess  !  "  repeated  the  youth, 
with  a  faltering  voice.  "  Mean  you — no,  no— God  !  'tis  too  horrible 
for  human  malice  to  conceive,  or  nature  to  endure — you  do  not 
mean " 

"  To  what  ?  "  demanded  his  tormentor,  with  the  same  unmoved 
expression. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  nothing  ;  one  of  those  monstrous 
dreams  such  as  scare  children  in  their  sleep,  and  old  men  cross 
their  brows  when  they  relate — a  thought  too  wild  for  madness,  too 
horrible  for  truth — a  thought,"  he  added,  with  increased  excitement, 
"  which  hell  would  pause  to  listen  to,  if  uttered  in  its  centre,  and 
laughing  fiends  approve." 

"At  last,"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  "we  understand  each  other. 
Mark  Avell  my  words  :  name  to  me  the  retreat  of  those  I  seek,  or, 
living,  I'll  immure  thee  in  yon  tomb.  Thou  shalt  woo  Death,  and 
coyly  he  shall  hear  thee  ;  hunger  shall  gnaw  thee  ;  burning  thirst 
consume  thee  ;  the  screech-owl  only  echo  back  thy  shrieks,  and 
hell  and  darkness  mock  at  thy  despair.  Decide  ;  time  waits  for 
both,  eternity  for  one  of  us." 

"  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me,"  replied  the  armourer,  firmly  ; 
"  for  I  will  not  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  or  sell  the  blood  of 
innocence." 

At  a  sign  from  their  employer  the  two  ruffians  sprang  upon  their 
prisoner,  whom,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  they  dragged  to  the 
recess,  and,  despite  his  shrieks  and  frantic  cry  for  aid,  bound  him 
by  a  chain  fixed  in  the  solid  wall. 

"  Monsters  !  "  said  the  youth,  exhausted  with  the  fearful  efforts 
he  had  made,  "  Heaven  will  avenge  me  ! " 

"  It  had  better  save  thee,"  observed  Adam,  with  a  sneer. 
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The  men  immediately  commenced  their  labour  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  enclosure  reached  as  high  as  the  breast  of  the  victim. 

"  Stay  !  "  he  gasped,  overcome  with  the  terror  and  horror  of  his 
doom  :  "  if  I  accede  to  your  demand,  what  pledge  have  I  that  you 
will  keep  faith  with  me  ?  " 

"  My  word,  slave,"  uttered  the  knight,  in  the  same  calm  voice. 

"  Or  his  oath,  if  thou  canst  trust  it  better,"  added  his  cynical 
companion  in  villainy. 

'•  I  can  trust  neither  !  "  shrieked  the  youth  ;  "  oaths  are  for  men, 
not  monsters.  You  would  mock  my  simple  faith — profit  by  my 
credulity.  I  must  die,"  he  added  ;  "  but  0  God,  such  a  death  ! 
If  you  are  human,  show  me  some  mercy — the  sword,  the  cord,  or 
axe,  but  not  a  doom  like  this." 

"  Proceed  ! "  cried  the  villain,  who  saw  that  his  crimes  had  left 
him  no  guarantee  to  offer  on  which  the  armourer  could  depend, 
and  whose  death  now  became  necessary  to  his  safety. 

The  men  rapidly  resumed  their  fearful  work,  impatient  to  end  a 
scene  which  was  appalling  even  to  their  ferocious  natures. 

"  Monsters  !  "  said  Cuthbert,  as  the  wall  rose  rapidly  before  him  ; 
the  Heaven  whose  laws  you  outrage  will  yet  avenge  me  ;  my  restless 
spirit  shall  haunt  ye  to  the  scaffold  ;  my  murdered  form  shall  ever 
be  beside  you  ;  remorse  shall  palsy  the  unspoken  prayer  upon  your 
lips.  God  !  "  he  added,  "  be  deaf  to  them  as  they  are  deaf  to  me  ; 
harden  their  hearts  ;  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  penitence. 
Avenge  me,  if  Thou  wilt  not  save  me.  Mercy — darkness — darkness 
— darkness ! " 

The  last  brick  was  inserted  in  the  wall,  and  the  words  of  the  still 
living  tenant  of  the  tomb  sounded  faintly  from  behind  the  arras, 
which  the  trembling  executioners  of  their  master's  will  let  fall  over 
their  fiend-like  butchery. 

"  You  are  pale,"  said  Adam,  going  to  an  old  cupboard  and  filling 
a  goblet  of  wine,  which  he  presented  to  the  ruffians  ;  "  this  will 
refresh  you." 

"  After  you,"  said  one  of  the  men  suspiciously,  for  the  gentle 
Adam  was  held  in  dread  and  doubt  by  all  who  knew  him. 

"  Fools  !  "  replied  the  leech — ^f or  such  was  his  profession — with  a 
quiet  smile,  at  the  same  time  draining  half  the  contents  of  the  cup. 
"  What  is't  ye  fear  .?  Such  instruments  are  too  useful  to  be  parted 
with  ;  our  mutual  guilt  is  a  bond  between  us,  as  sure  as  death  could 
make  it." 

Eeplenishing  the  cup,  he  presented  it  to  the  men,  who  drained 
it  without  suspicion.  The  next  morning  they  were  both  found 
dead  within  their  beds. 

On  descending,  after  the  scene  we  have  described,  into  the  great 
hall,  Adam  and  his  master  found  a  messenger  with  a  summons 
from  the  council,  commanding  the  attendance  of  Sir  John  de 
Corbey  on  the  following  morning  before  the  king. 
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"  I  have  lost  the  game  !  "  exclaimed  the  assassin,  pale  with  rage, 
to  his  worthy  assistant,  as  soon  as  they  had  retired  to  the  chamber 
of  the  former  ;  "  the  estates  for  which  I  stained  my  hand  in  kindred 
blood  are  lost." 

"  But  life  is  saved,"  replied  the  leech  ;  "  dead  men  can  bear  no 
evidence  against  us." 

"  And  honour  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  ! "  added  the  cynic  ;  *'  hast  lived  these  years  to  grieve  for 
a  shadow  ?  Honour  !  thou  wilt  grow  moral  next.  Honour !  it 
was  thy  inheritance  ;  fools  only  grieve  when  they  have  spent  it." 

With  this  sneer  the  confederates  parted. 

On  the  following  morning.  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  attended  by  his 
minister  and  accomplice  Adam,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
presence-chamber,  where  a  scene  presented  itself  which  might 
have  shaken  even  his  iron  nerves,  had  he  not  been  prepared  to 
meet  it.  The  widow  whom  his  machinations  had  deprived  of  a 
husband  and  driven  to  the  verge  of  madness,  and  the  orphan  whom 
he  so  long  had  plotted  to  rob  of  her  inheritance,  were  kneeling 
before  the  throne  where  Henry  and  his  queen,  surrounded  by 
their  court,  both  sat.  Wolsey  was  standing  near  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  listening  to  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  and  commenting 
upon  it,  as  she  proceeded,  to  his  master. 

"  So,  sir  knight,"  exclaimed  the  impatient  king,  "  you  are  come 
at  last  to  answer  for  yourself.  God  wot,  but  we  had  nearly  sent  in 
other  guise  to  fetch  you,  Knowest  thou  this  lady  ?  "  he  added 
sternly,  pointing  to  the  still  kneeling  suppliant  before  him. 
.  "  My  noble  kinsman,  Richard  of  Stanfield's  widow  !  "  said  the 
traitor,  with  well-acted  affection  and  surprise  ;  "  this  is  indeed  a 
joyful  meeting.  Why,  noble  lady,  have  my  letters  and  my  prayers 
for  your  return  so  long  remained  unanswered  ?  " 

"  Letters  !  "  faltered  the  widow  ;  "  I  received  none." 

"  Received  none  !  "  repeated  the  false  guardian  ;  "  and  the  large 
sums  of  money  sent  to  your  orders  ?  " 

"  Never  reached  me,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  have  been  forced  to  sell 
plate,  jewels,  and  all  I  possessed  for  bread." 

"  There  hath  been  treachery  here  ! "  cried  the  knight,  with  so 
natural  an  appearance  of  indignation  that  all  but  Wolsey  was 
deceived  by  it.  He,  with  his  usual  astuteness,  saw  that  the  speaker 
was  acting  the  only  part  prudence  and  safety  left  him. 

"  You  admit,  then,"  said  Henry,  in  an  undertone,  "  this  lady  to 
be  the  widow  of  your  kinsman," 

"  Who  dares  to  doubt  it  ?  "  answered  the  artful  villain,  "  or  brand 
the  unblemished  honour  of  your  old  servant,  Walter  Manny's 
daughter  ?  " 

The  allusion  to  Henry's  preserver  was  well  timed,  and  confirmed 
the  good  impression  his  previous  words  created. 

"  And  this  his  child  ?  "  added  Wolsey,  pointing  to  the  infant, 
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whose  deep,  thoughtful. eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  party  questioned, 
with  an  expression  of  intelligence  beyond  her  yeai's. 

*'  His  child  and  undoubted  heiress,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  are  prepared,  then,  to  resign  your  trust .?  "  continued  his 
eminence. 

"  This  very  hour,"  said  Sir  John,  sinking  on  his  knee  ;  "  and  I 
entreat  my  royal  master  to  relieve  me  from  it.  I  am  poor — but 
hitherto  my  honour  is  unquestioned.  Appoint  what  arbiters  your 
grace  shall  please,  and  if  they  find  a  silver  penny  unaccounted  for, 
a  rood  of  land  wrung  from  my  kinsman's  trust,  I  pledge  my  life 
to  make  the  forfeit  good." 

"  God's  writ !  but  we  have  wronged  the  man,"  exclaimed  Henry, 
starting  from  his  seat ;  "  thy  speech  is  far  more  honest  than  thy 
look.  My  lord  of  York,  see  to  it.  Knavery  must  be  skilled  indeed 
if  it  blind  thee.  Lady,"  he  added,  kindly,  "old  Manny's  daughter 
shall  not  lack  a  friend  whilst  Henrj'  lives.  Embrace  thy  kinsman. 
It  seems  to  our  discernment  both  have  been  victims  of  the  same 
deceit.  Look  to  her  safety,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  follow  to  our 
closet." 

With  these  words  the  impatient  Henry,  who  hated  business,  and 
was  anxious  to  depart  for  Greenwich,  where  his  sister,  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  was  hourly  expected  to  arrive,  broke  up  the  presence, 
and,  followed  by  all  but  Wolsey,  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  Adam,  and 
the  helpless  widow  and  her  child,  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 

The  murderer  approached,  and  would  have  saluted  the  widow  of 
his  kinsman,  but  with  an  instinctive  shudder  she  drew  back.  A 
serpent's  kiss  would  have  been  more  welcome  to  her. 

Wolsey,  not  over-satisfied  with  the  turn  the  afirair  had  taken — for 
he  trusted  to  involve  the  patron  of  Sir  John,  Warham  the  Chancellor, 
in  the  knight's  disgrace — seeing  the  agony  and  repugnance  of  the 
lady,  interfered,  observing  that  when  the  accounts  of  his  trust  were 
audited  and  acquitted  it  would  be  full  time  to  claim  the  kiss  of 
peace.  Turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
departure  of  the  widow  and  her  child. 

"  Where  to,  your  grace  ?  "  demanded  the  unabashed  knight ;  "  to 
Stanfield  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Wolsey,  coldly  ;  "  to  the  convent  of  St.  John." 

Three  days  afterwards  the  suffering,  broken-hearted  victim  slept 
the  last  sleep,  and  the  orphan  heiress  of  Stanfield  was  left  the  only 
bar  between  the  assassin  and  the  prize  he  sued  for.  But  an  eye 
was  upon  him,  and,  despite  his  daring,  he  quailed  beneath  its 
glare  :  that  eye  was  Wolsey's. 
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CHAPTER  II.    - 

A  tale  of  wonder,  and  of  terror  too, 
Such  as  old  men  by  chimney-nook  relate, 
When  winter  draws  around  some  gossip's  hearth 
The  listening  awe-struck  group. 

The  Lady  Mary,  as  the  orphan  heiress  of  Stanfield  was  generally 
named,  remained  for  several  years  in  the  same  retreat  to  which 
Wolsey  had  consigned  her.  So  fair  did  the  investigation  of  Sir 
John  de  Corbey's  guardianship,  which  took  place  upon  the  death 
of  her  widowed  mother,  appear,  that  no  reasonable  motive  could  be 
assigned  for  depriving  him  of  his  trust,  and  he  still  remained  in 
the  management  of  her  vast  possessions.  He  was  no  vulgar 
gamester — the  stake  he  played  was  for  character  as  well  as  life  ; 
and  every  species  of  forgery  and  artifice  were  resorted  to  by 
himself  and  his  agent,  Adam,  to  account  for  the  large  sums 
appropriated  to  the  furtherance  of  his  schemes  of  ambition.  Even 
in  the  blackest  natures  one  trait  will  still  be  found,  one  link 
between  humanity  and  Eden's  forfeit  heritage.  Cold,  subtle,  and 
remorseless  as  was  the  heart  of  her  false  guardian,  it  was  not  for 
himself  that  he  had  sinned,  but  for  his  son,  the  impoverished  heir 
of  his  proud  name  ;  doomed  by  his  father's  extravagance,  crime, 
and  folly,  to  that  worst  of  fates — a  noble  beggar's.  Henry  de 
Corbey  was  two  years  younger  than  our  heroine,  a  gallant  noble 
boy,  whose  mind,  nurtured  by  high  thought  and  feeling,  was  free 
from  every  worldly  stain,  from  every  selfish  passion  ;  with  him 
the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  sentiment  found  a  ready  worshipper  ; 
his  soul  was  framed  for  the  ideal,  and,  like  the  sensitive  plant, 
recoiled  at  all  contact  with  the  base  and  worldly.  He  was  a  youth 
such  as  the  noble  Surrey  might  have  modelled,  or  the  fair 
Geraldine  have  loved. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Adam,  to  whom  his  education  was  entrusted, 
sought  to  fashion  him  to  his  own  dark  purpose  ;  no  matter  how 
artful  the  veil  which  hid  the  poison  of  his  lessons,  how  specious 
the  sophistry,  his  pupil  rejected  them,  and,  by  a  species  of  mental 
analysis,  separated  the  good  from  evil.  So  sudden  and  startling 
were  at  times  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  scholar,  that  the 
atheist  and  cynic  were  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Hath  this  thing  a 
soul  ? "  Opposite  as  were  their  characters,  the  guilty  father 
proudly  and  passionately  loved  his  son  :  in  him  every  ambitious 
thought  was  centred,  every  future  hope  and  wish  ;  for  him  alone 
had  he  sinned,  and  the  motive  of  his  crime  was  made  at  last  his 
punishment. 

Sir  John's  communications  with  his  ward  during  her  residence 
in  the  convent  were  chiefly  made  through  the  medium  of  his 
secretary,  a  young  man  of  decayed  but  noble  family,  named  Walter 
Lucas.     His  father  had  been  the  knight's  companion  in  the  war  in 
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Italy,  had  fallen  fighting  by  his  side,  and  he  deemed  his  promise 
of  providing  for  his  orphan  son  amply  fulfilled  by  appointing  him 
to  a  station  in  his  household.  Young,  ai'dent,  and  chivalrous,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  ripening  beauty  of  the  Lady  Mary, 
now  mei'ging  into  womanhood,  made  an  impression  on  his  heart  ; 
and  that,  although  his  lips  were  silent,  his  eyes  were  eloquent 
with  thoughts  of  passion.  Repeated  interviews  confirmed  the 
dangerous  feelings,  and,  despite  the  disparity  of  their  fortunes,  the 
madness  of  his  hopes,  the  poor  dependant  loved.  Mary  became 
the  star  of  his  existence,  the  dream  of  his  young  life  :  if  he 
sighed  for  honours,  it  was  to  raise  him  nearer  to  her  sphere  ;  if  he 
wished  for  wealth,  it  was  to  render  him  more  worthy  of  her.  Like 
some  miser,  he  garnered  the  precious  secret  in  his  breast ;  lived 
with  it,  prayed  with  it.  She  was  the  idol  of  his  heart's  shrine  ; 
his  very  soul  offered  its  incense  to  her. 

The  heiress  possessed  that  peculiar  style  of  beauty  which 
Eaffaelle  might  have  loved  to  paint,  or  Petrarch  to  immortalise  ; 
the  intellectual  blended  with  the  corporeal,  the  aerial  with  the 
earthly  ;  feeling  and  sentiment  beamed  from  her  dark  blue  eyes, 
which  were  so  deej)  and  clear  in  their  expression  that  love  and 
purity  seemed  to  have  made  their  homes  there.  Add  to  the 
portrait  a  nostril  delicately  chiselled  ;  a  mouth  formed  like  Cupid's 
bow,  from  which  a  breath  exhaled  sweet  as  the  last  fragrant  air 
which  Adam  drew  from  Eden's  half -closed  gates  ;  and  auburn 
hair  falling  in  wavy  masses,  like  a  cloud  of  gold,  over  her  neck 
and  bosom.     Imagine  this,  and  you  complete  the  picture. 

Her  step  was  grace  ;  her  bosom's  swell 

Seemed  like  love's  own  gentle  pillow— 
A  nest  for  young  desire  to  dwell — 

A  sea  of  sweets — a  snowy  billow. 

On  the  secretary's  first  visits,  the  orphan  received  him  with  a 
diffidence  which  soon  gave  way  to  smiles  at  the  warm  interest  he 
expressed  in  all  that  could  contribute  to  her  happiness.  How 
mistaken  have  those  poets  been  who  describe  love  as  timid  !  Those 
who  really  read  the  human  heart  will  find  that  it  makes  weakness 
strong,  and  hath  a  courage  peculiarly  its  own.  On  one  occasion, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  convent,  Walter  rescued  a  dove  from  the 
beak  of  a  falcon  ;  the  bird  was  slightly  wounded,  and  in  the 
instinct  of  its  terror  flew  into  his  very  arms  for  protection  ;  its 
disappointed  pursuer  wheeled  slowly  round  hi^  head,  and  sailed  at 
last  majestically  away.  Not  daring  to  present  it  as  a  gift,  he 
ventured  to  implore  her  compassion  for  his  lyroiege — a  prayer  at 
once  accorded.  A  pang  of  jealous  envy  struck  his  heart  as  he 
beheld  the  gentle  girl  place  the  trembling  flutterer  on  her  breast, 
and  cover  it  with  kisses.     That  bird  Avas  the  first  tie  between  them. 

From  welcoming  him  with  smiles  the  maiden  soon  began  to 
receive  him  with  blushes — to  count  the  time  which  would  elapse 
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before  he  should  return  ;  and  more  than  once  her  virgin  dreams 
were  of  him.  The  presence  of  the  abbess,  or  some  member  of  the 
sisterhood,  on  the  occasions  of  his  visits,  prevented  more  than  the 
interchange  of  looks  ;  but  these,  to  lovers,  have  ever  been  more 
eloquent  than  words  ;  and  at  last  the  enthusiastic,  happy  Walter 
felt  convinced  he  was  beloved,  as  though  her  lips  confirmed  the 
blest  assurance. 

Despite  the  vague  feeling  of  childish  terror  which  the  Lady 
Mary  retained  of  her  guardian,  it  was  almost  with  satisfaction  she 
was  informed  that  Wolsey  had  consented  to  her  being  withdrawn 
from  the  convent,  and  placed  under  his  protection.  Henry 
himself  had  recommended  it.  The  crafty  knight  had  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  brother  of  the  rising  favourite,  Anne  Boleyne  ; 
and  the  cardinal,  all-powerful  as  he  was,  deemed  it  imprudent  to 
oppose  it ;  added  to  which,  he  had  nothing  but  surmise  and  vague 
objection  to  offer — so  artfully  had  Sir  John  contrived  to  keep 
down  all  suspicion. 

It  was  not  till  the  heiress  reached  her  own  halls  of  Stanfield  that 
the  secretary  found  occasion  to  breathe  the  tale  his  glances  had  so 
often  told,  or  that  he  received  in  words  the  blest  assurance  that  he 
was  beloved.  Trained  in  the  simplicity  of  conventual  life,  Mary 
was  ignorant  of  the  coquetry  of  her  sex — the  thousand  little  arts 
by  which  they  enhance  the  value  of  their  smiles.  In  the 
frankness  and  truthfulness  of  her  heart,  she  confessed  their 
passion  to  be  mutual;  and  although  her  cheek  burnt  at  the 
confession,  it  was  with  a  blush  as  pure  as  infant  joy's  or  virgin 
modesty's. 

Amongst  the  first  to  welcome  our  heroine  on  her  arrival  at 
Stanfield  was  our  old  friend  Steadman,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
mother,  had  settled  at  Norwich,  where  he  introduced  the  Flemish 
manner  of  wool-combing,  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  drove  a  profitable  trade.  Our  readers  may  imagine 
the  delight  with  which  this  faithful  servitor  beheld  the  child  of 
his  loved  master,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been  separated. 
With  almost  a  father's  fondness,  he  admired  her  graceful  form  and 
ripening  beauties,  and  prayed  that  her  fate  might  be  happier  than 
her  parents'.  Indeed,  nothing  but  this  species  of  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  the  past,  so  common  in  the  servitors  of  the  olden  time, 
could  have  induced  the  blunt  old  soldier  to  have  remained  a  single 
instant  under  the  same  roof  with  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  whom  he 
looked  upon,  with  reason,  as  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  his  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Cuthbert,  the  armourer  ; 
Avhose  murder,  he  used  to  say,  Heaven  would,  in  its  own  good 
time,  both  discover  and  avenge.  Maud,  his  widowed  sister,  whose 
wits  had  been  unsettled  ever  since  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  resided 
with  him.  Like  her  brother,  she  too  was  impressed  with  the  fixed 
idea  that   Sir  John  was  the  assassin  of  her  boy  ;  and  although 
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gentle  as  a  child  at  all  other  times,  the  sight  of  the  man  she  hated, 
or  the  mere  mention  of  his  name,  excited  her  fury  ;  and  she 
would  fall  upon  her  knees,  and  curse  him  as  only  a  mother's 
broken  heart  could  curse. 

For  a  month  after  the  return  of  Lady  Mary  to  her  paternal  halls 
there  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  feasts  and  mirth.  The  only 
drawback  to  her  happiness  was  the  persevering  boyish  passion  of 
her  cousin,  Henry  de  Corbey.  Young  as  he  was,  his  heart  had 
long  pined  for  something  to  cling  to.  The  graceful  girl  appeared 
to  him  like  a  sunbeam  in  his  path.  She  was  the  realisation  of  his 
dreams — ^a  thing  to  love,  to  serve,  and  worship.  Did  she  wander 
on  the  terrace,  he  was  by  her  side — in  the  silent  nook  of  the  forest, 
he  was  at  her  feet,  pleading  his  suit  with  an  eloquence  and  grace 
which  nearly  drove  poor  "Walter  mad  with  jealousy,  but  which, 
with  woman's  tact,  the  orphan  playfully  turned  aside  as  the  light 
language  of  chivalry  and  romance — meeting  his  burning  vows 
with  smiles  and  jests.  As  a  brother,  she  could  have  loved  him  for 
his  generous  qualities,  his  daring  spirit,  and  his  open  heart — his 
scorn  of  all  things  mean  and  earthly.  Perhaps,  had  not  her  heart 
been  won — boy  though  he  was — he  might  have  gained  an  interest 
in  time  :  some  boys  are  dangerous. 

But  soon  a  more  serious  cause  of  apprehension  clouded  her  clear 
brow. 

Despite  the  disparity  of  j'ears  between  them,  Sir  John  de 
Corbey  became  a  candidate  for  the  maiden's  hand  ;  not  from  love 
— for  his  heart  had  long  been  dead  to  every  passion  but  ambition — 
but  as  the  means  of  securing  those  possessions  for  which  already 
he  had  so  deeply  sinned.  Although  his  ward  tremblingly  declined 
his  offer,  it  was  evident  to  all  that  he  still  retained  his  pretensions  ; 
and,  like  the  patient  bloodhound  which  never  quits  its  track, 
persevered  in  attentions  which,  he  trusted,  would  in  time  weary 
the  unprotected  girl  into  consent. 

The  intentions  of  her  guardian  at  last  became  so  apparent  that  it 
was  commented  upon  in  the  household — several  of  the  old  retainers 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  chaplain,  were  indignant  at  the  attempt  to 
profit  by  the  friendless  condition  of  their  young  mistress,  to  weary 
her  with  a  match  so  unsuited  to  her  years  and  inclination. 

"  Were  our  young  lord,"  observed  the  steward,  "about  five  years 
older,  the  lady  might  do  worse  than  to  choose  him.  He  hath  a 
noble  spirit  and  a  generous  heart." 

Had  the  speaker  known  how  keen  a  pang  his  words  inflicted 
upon  the  unhappy  "Walter,  who  sat  listening  on  thorns  to  the 
discussion,  he  would  have  pitied  him.  Despite  the  secretary's 
efforts  at  self-control,  he  could  not  forbid  his  cheek  to  flush  or  lip 
to  quiver  ;  and  his  confusion  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
observation  of  Adam,  who  was  seated  in  a  nook  of  the  old  hall, 
apparently  poring  over  the  quaintly  illuminated  page  of  a  rich 
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manuscript,  but  in  reality  watching  him  with  furtive  glances. 
The  leech  suspected  him. 

"  For  my  part"  observed  the  seneschal,  "  I  never  thought  Sir 
John  possessed  a  heart  to  love  aught  but  himself.  What  can  be 
his  motive  for  persevering  in  a  suit  distasteful  to  his  ward, 
dishonouring  to  his  years  ?  " 

"  Necessity  !  "  exclaimed  Bertha,  the  attached  female  attendant 
of  the  heiress  ;  "  a  rich  wife  to  mend  a  poor  fortune." 

"  Necessity  !  "  repeated  the  chaj)lain,  impatiently  ;  "  a  mean 
excuse  for  a  still  meaner  action.  Let  him  amend  his  ruinous  style 
of  living — he  else  must  leave  his  brave  son  a  lean  inheritance." 

"  Right,  right,"  chimed  in  Adam,  with  his  usual  quiet  tone  ; 
"retrenchment,  by  all  means.  Half  his  retinue  he  might  well 
dismiss,  part  with  his  steward  and  his  servitors  ;  a  chaplain,  too," 
he  added,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "  in  such  a  household,  were  super- 
fluous." 

The  merry  laugh  which  followed  the  last  observation  roused  the 
temper  of  the  priest,  between  whom  and  the  speaker  a  siiecies  of 
silent  warfare  had  long  waged.  The  churchman,  with  the  instinct 
of  his  profession  and  natural  piety  of  his  heart,  hated  the  sceptic 
and  the  mediciner  ;  the  leech  despised  the  unlettered  chaplain. 
Strange  that  between  science  and  religion  the  seeds  of  enmity  ever 
should  be  springing. 

"  Out  on  thee,  heretic  !  "  retorted  the  worthy  man.  "  Wouldst 
have  a  knight  of  worship  like  Sir  John  dine  with  his  meat 
unblessed  ?  " 

"  The  expense,  father,"  continued  the  leech,  unmoved  by  the 
opprobrious  epithet  the  former  had  bestowed  upon  him,  ''  consider 
the  expense ;  four-score  marks  a  year  and  dainty  living — 
something  too  much,  methinks,  for  mumbling  homilies  and 
doggrel  Latin." 

The  question  of  Latinity  was  a  sore  subject  between  them  ;  the 
man  of  science  treating  the  churchman's  monkish  learning  with 
most  superb  disdain  :  indeed,  the  latter  had  so  frequently  been 
wounded  in  the  contest,  that  he  prudently  avoided  the  subject,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  where  the  cynic 
was  compelled,  in  words  at  least,  to  be  respectful  ;  for  the 
persecution  against  the  Lollards  was  raging  at  its  height. 

"  Out,  heretic  !  "  exclaimed  the  chaplain  with  a  look  of  horror, 
"  Rail  at  the  Holy  Mass  !     Beware  !  the  Church's  arm  can  punish." 

Several  of  his  hearers,  to  prove  their  orthodoxy,  piously  crossed 
themselves  ;  and  even  Adam  feared  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

"  You  wrong  me,  father,  with  a  forced  construction,"  he  replied. 
"  I  spoke  not  of  thy  doctrines,  but  Latinity  ;  in  which,  as  Holy 
Church  claims  no  infallibility,  I,  or  any  other  man,  may  call  thy 
skill  in  question.  Heaven  forefend'  I  should  attack  tliy  faith," 
added  the  speaker  with  an  affectation  of  humility  ;  "  it  is  a  thing 
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too  "Sublimated  for  human  reason  to  analyse, — at  least  a  reason 
weak  as  mine." 

"  Thy  words,"  said  the  ecclesiastic  gravely,  and  not  altogether 
displeased  at  his  antagonist  withdrawing  from  a  position  where  he 
was  master,  "deceives  not  me;  no,  nor  thy  feigned  humility: 
thou  hast  deeply  studied." 

"  Not  much — not  much,"  said  the  leech  musingly.  "  Sometimes 
before  my  eyes  dreams  of  far  distant  lands  will  rise — of  marble 
palaces — of  gilded  domes,  which  in  my  youth  I  saw,  or  fancied 
so — of  shrines  where  science  was  the  goddess  worshipped — of 
silent  temples,  whose  eternal  walls  breathe  the  deep  spirit  of  the 
painter's  art." 

"  You  speak  of  Italy,"  exclaimed  Walter,  deeply  interested  in 
his  words  ;  for  it  was  not  often  that  the  cold  and  reserved  Adam 
could  be  brought  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  his  country,  or  the 
events  of  his  early  years. 

"  Ay,  of  Italia,"  continued  the  old  man  mournfully  ;  "  of  that 
land  where  art  and  nature,  like  two  rivals,  strive  in  generous 
emulation.  I  have  stood  within  her  temples — breathed  her  balmy 
air — gazed  enrapt  upon  her  sculptured  treasures,  till  the  soul  hath 
e'en  been  drunk  with  beauty  ;  but  still  found  her  choicest  statues 
in  her  living  forms." 

As  if  ashamed  of  the  weakness  and  garrulity  he  had  displayed, 
the  leech  closed  the  illuminated  page  over  which  he  had  been 
poring,  and  slowly  quitted  the  hall.  His  departure  was  the  signal 
for  breaking  up  the  conversation.  The  worthy  chaplain  retired  to 
his  devotions — or  his  bottle  ;  for  he  was  not  of  those  who  despise 
the  creature  comforts  of  existence.  Bertha,  to  attend  her  lady  in 
her  usual  walk ;  and  the  amorous  secretary,  as  the  poet  quaintly 
expresses  it,  "  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,"  or  to 
watch  patiently  but  for  one  glance  from  the  blue  eyes  he  loved. 
Despite  his  confidence  in  Mary's  faith,  and  the  hopefulness  so 
natural  to  youth,  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease.  The  persevering  siiit  of 
the  knight  aroused  his  fears,  and  the  boyish  love  of  the  son  his 
jealousy  ;  for  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  there  was  something  in 
the  gallant  bearing  of  the  noble,  generous  boy  to  touch  a  woman's 
heart.  He  had  not  been  long  ensconced  within  his  favourite 
bower  upon  the  old  terrace-walk  of  Stanfield,  before  his  mistress 
and  her  attendant,  followed  by  the  passionate,  loving  Henry, 
approached ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  remain  the  concealed 
spectator  of  a  scene  which  wrung  his  heart  and  awoke  his 
admiration. 

"  But  one  poor  kiss,  sweet  coz,"  exclaimed  the  youth  ;  "  grant  it 
as  you  would  alms  to  a  beggar's  importunity  ;  if  not  from  charity, 
from  weariness.  They  deal  in  fable,"  he  added,  "  who  assert  that 
Heaven  is  won  by  prayers  ;  I  find  it  deaf  to  me." 

"  For  shame,,  rude  boy  !  "  answered  his  cousin,  half -playfully, 
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half -petulantly,  determined  not  to  treat  his  suit  as  serious.     "  A 
kiss  ! — your  beard  would  frighten  me." 

"Manhood  lies  not  always  in  the  beard,"  replied  the  youth 
quickly.  "  In  hawking  for  a  husband,  Mary,  cast  not  your  bird 
that  way,  lest  you  should  find  the  quarry  struck  more  precious  in 
the  plumage  than  the  substance.  You  call  me  boy  ;  methinks  'tis 
time  you  treat  me  like  a  man,  since  you  deny  me  the  boy's 
privilege — a  cousin's  kiss." 

"Why,  Henry,"  said  the  unhappy  girl,  "why  follow  my  sad 
steps  to  pour  a  tale  whose  mirth  is  sadness  to  me  ?  " 

"  Why  do  I  follow  thee  ?  "  repeated  the  amorous  boy,  fixing  on 
her  a  look,  and  blushing  at  his  own  boldness.  "  Because  I  love 
thee  !  Thou  hast  a  pearly  skin,  and  a  red  lip,  whose  pouting 
blush  invites  a  thousand  kisses  ;  a  figure  whose  light  grace  haunts 
me  in  my  dreams.  But  'tis  not  these,"  he  added  ;  "  'tis  thy  mind, 
seen  through  the  glorious  veil  of  these  its  outward  graces.  Let 
me  be  sworn  thy  knight." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Bertha,  who  in  her  own  heart  would  have 
preferred  the  handsome  boy  to  twenty  secretaries  ;  "  wouldst  rival 
thine  own  father  ?  " 

Henry  de  Corbey  started,  and,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  his  cheek  turned  pale.  An  idea  so  preposterous  as  a  marriage 
between  his  cousin  and  his  father  never  once  struck  him.  From 
delicacy,  Mary  had  concealed  her  guardian's  tyranny  from  his  son, 
whom,  despite  his  importunities,  she  loved  with  a  sister's  love. 
The  pi'oud  and  generous  boy  spurned  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
sacrifice. 

"Rival  my  father !"  he  repeated  gravely.  "Maiden,  this  is 
some  ill-timed  jest." 

"  My  lady  finds  it  none,"  answered  the  attendant  petulantly  ; 
"  for  the  knight  woos  not  with  smiles,  but  threats." 

"  Threats  ! "  said  Henry,  his  eyes  flashing  with  indignation  ; 
"  who  dares  accuse  my  father  of  dishonour.?  This  is  some  loose 
talk — the  gossip  of  the  hall,  bred  from  invention  and  mere 
idleness.  Mary,"  he  added,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  and 
seizing  her  hand,  "  thy  words  are  truth  ;  thou  hast  a  soul  too  pure 
to  lend  to  falsehood  even  the  sanction  of  a  look  :  is  this  thing 
so?" 

"It  is,"  faltered  the  lovely  girl,  her  neck  and  brow  suffused 
with  a  thousand  blushes.     "  Would  I  had  been  born  a  beggar  !  " 

"  What !  "  continued  the  youth,  starting  to  his  feet,  "  mai-ry  my 
father  !  Couple  age  with  youth  !  Bid  the  dull  stream  of  sluggish 
winter  and  of  genial  spring  in  the  same  current  flow  !  Oh  !  never, 
never !  Nature  revolts  at  such  an  outrage.  No,  Mary,  no ! 
Thou  shalt  not  change  thy  girlhood's  smile  into  a  stepdame's 
frown  ;  the  opening  bud  of  love's  first  flower  shall  not  wither  on 
the  icy  breast  of  heartless  age.     Love  whom  thou  wilt,"  he  added 
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passionately,  "  my  arm  shall  aid  thy  choice  ;  wed  whom  thou  wilt, 
my  breaking  heart  shall  bless  it." 

Despite  his  resolution,  and  the  manly  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
the  effort  was  too  much  for  him,  and  tears  of  mingled  rage  and 
grief  chased  each  other  down  his  burning  cheeks.  Vainly  he 
endeavoured  to  dash  them  aside — vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal 
them  ;  he  was  Nature's  child,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of 
smiling  on  the  pangs  which  turned  his  heart  to  ashes,  or  bearing  a 
calm  front  with  the  iron  hand  of  shame  upon  his  soul. 

"  You  were  right,  Mary,"  he  exclaimed,  "  quite  right,  to  mock 
my  childish  suit.  I  prove  myself  a  boy  by  these  unmanly  tears. 
Do  not  despise  me  for  them  ;  I  am  not  yet  accustomed  to 
dishonour  " 

"  Thou  art  my  own  dear  noble-hearted  cousin  !  "  replied  Mary  ; 
"  and  these  tears  honour  thy  manhood,  not  disprove  it,  Henry. 
Come,  thou  shalt  be  my  friend — Heaven  knows  I  need  one — my 
knight,  my  brother." 

"  Brother  !  "  repeated  the  j^outh  with  a  sigh  ;  "  well,  be  it  so. 
I'll  prove  a  brother  to  thee,  watch  over  thy  happiness  like  a  miser 
over  his  most  precious  treasure,  seeking  contentment  in  the  task, 
since  I  have  lost  my  own." 

The  speaker  sadly  turned  aAvay  to  leave  her. 

"  Whither  goest  thou  ?  "    asked  the  Lady  Mary. 

"  To  my  father  !  "  replied  the  boy,  with  a  degree  of  resolution 
beyond  his  years. 

"  What  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  plead  thy  cause — to  purge  this  foul  dishonour  from  his 
heart,"  said  her  cousin  ;  "  to  bid  him  choose  between  this  madness 
and  his  son  ,  to  show  him  in  a  mirror  the  monster  he  hath 
engendered  in  his  brain,  till  he  shall  loathe  and  scorn  it.  Farewell, 
dear  Mary  !  Soon  shall  I  see  thee  smile  again,  glad  in  the  light  of 
thine  own  heart,  thine  innocence  and  virtue.  Doubt  not  my 
eloquence  when  'tis  for  thee  I  plead." 

The  sad-hearted  boy  left  her  on  his  generous  errand  as  he  spoke. 
Scarcely  had  he  left  the  terrace,  than  Walter,  who  had  been  an 
agitated  spectator  of  the  scene  between  the  cousins,  emerged  from 
his  concealment.  He  was  too  just  not  to  appreciate  the  maiden's 
confidence  and  his  young  rival's  worth.  The  agitated  girl  advanced 
to  meet  him  ;  placing  her  hand  in  his,  she  sobbed,  as  he  knelt  to 
press  it  to  his  lips  : 

"  Walter,  our  dream  of  happiness  is  over.  The  evil  fortune  of 
my  house  prevails,  and  we  must  part." 

"  Part !  "  said  her  lover.  "  Dost  thou,  then,  repent  the  love 
which  blessed  the  humble  secretary  ?  " 

"  Are  these  sad  tears,"  replied  the  unhappy  heiress,  "  the  proofs 
of  love  estranged,  or  faith  decayed  ?  But  I  am  beset  with  snares, 
with  terrors  for  thy  safety  ;  my  guardian " 
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"  Loves  thee,"  added  Walter,  finishing  the  words  her  lips  refused 
to  speak. 

"  Call  it  not  love  !  "  exclaimed  his  mistress  ;  "  profane  not  the 
pure  fiame.  Base  avarice  is  the  shrine  at  which  he  worships — to 
restore  ijne  fallen  greatness  of  his  house  his  fixed  ambition,  and  I 
the  sacrifice.  By  lingering  here  thou  wilt  but  pull  destruction  on 
thy  head,  yet  fail  to  rescue  me.  Too  well  thou  knowest,"  she 
continued,  "  his  stern,  unbending  nature.  Alone  I  have  the  heart 
to  brave  the  storm,  yet  not  to  share  it  with  thee.  Fly,  then,  at 
once  ;  for  oh  !  I  see  no  haven  for  our  fears — no  power  to  save  me 
from  the  last  despair." 

"  Yes  ;  Wolsey's,"  replied  her  lover  ;  "  he  whose  all-powerful 
arm  shielded  thy  infant  years  from  thj-  false  guardian's  tyranny." 

"  "Wolsey's  !  "  repeated  the  maiden  ;  "  he  hath  abandoned  me. 
"What  chance — what  hope  to  interest  him  in  my  fortunes  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  said  Walter  ;  "  when  boys,  my  father  and  the  cardinal 
were  friends — sworn  confidants  in  stiidy,  pleasure,  mischief. 
Some  childish  words  divided  them.  One  morn,  when  walking  on 
the  banks  of  the  swift  Orwell,  which  skirts  their  native  city,  my 
father's  ears  were  struck  by  tlie  faint  cry  of  a  spent  swimmer. 
His  jerkin  doffed,  he  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  bore  the  half- 
drowned  soul  to  shore.     Twas  his  quondam  friend." 

"  Did  he  not,  in  his  greatness,  remember  the  preserver  of  his 
life  ?  "  demanded  Mary. 

"  The  great  have  treacherous  memories,"  resumed  the  youth. 
"  Ere  my  father  >  died,  he  left  a  letter  for  his  grace,  begging 
protection  for  his  orphan  son  ;  I  have  it  still." 

"  Why  didst  thou  not  present  it  ?  " 

"  Dost  thou  ask  why  ?  "  said  the  secretary,  gazing  upon  her  with 
earnest  tenderness.  "  What  was  to  me  the  chance  of  earthly 
favour — of  buzzing,  like  some  hapless  moth,  around  the  lamp  of 
greatness,  to  perish  at  last,  perchance,  within  its  blaze — if  it  re- 
moved me  from  thy  presence,  lady  ?  " 

Mary  would  never  have  known  the  sacrifice  of  Avhich  her  lover 
spoke  so  slightingly,  but  for  the  hope  he  entertained  that  it  might 
not  yet  be  too  late  to  use  the  letter  as  a  means  of  saving  her. 
Generous  hsrself,  she  had  never  considered  the  inequalities  of 
their  fortune  ;  and  if  for  a  moment  she  remembered  her  high 
lineage  and  broad  lands,  it  was  to  wish  them  ten  times  greater,  to 
bestow  them  on  the  man  she  loved.  Hers  was  a  heart  Avhich  in 
the  fulness  of  its  love,  could  all  bestow,  without  vaunting,  like  a 
churl,  the  value  of  the  gift ;  and  yet  she  felt  the  sacrifice  of 
Walter,  so  apt  is  sensibility  to  weigh  the  merit  in  another  it  sees 
not  in  itself. 

"  Didst  thou  for  me  resign  the  hope  of  life — the  step  which 
leads  to  greatness?"  she  exclaimed;  "my  weakness  must  not 
shame  thy  noble  nature.     Let  the   storm  rage,  it  still  shall  find  me 
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firm.  My  heart  shall  draw  fresh  courage  from  thy  pure  devotion. 
Death  may  divide  our  hands,  but  not  our  loves  ;  but  never  shall 
the  faith  once  pledged  to  thee  be  given  to  another." 

The  maiden  raised  the  cross  which  hung  from  her  rosary  as  she 
spoke,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  ;  and  Walter — for  the  moment 
the  happy  Walter — bent  the  knee  before  the  idol  of  his  soul,  and 
pressed  with  impassioned  lips  the  hand  dearer  to  him  than  the 
richest  treasure  earth  possessed  or  Heaven  itself  could  bestow. 
His  dream  of  happiness — like  most  dreams  of  happiness  in  this 
world — was  doomed  to  be  brief  ;  for  Adam — who,  like  Satan 
watching  the  first  pair  in  Paradise,  concealed  behind  the 
balustrades  of  the  terrace,  had  observed  their  interview — advanced 
with  his  usual  stealthy  step  from  his  lurking-place.  He  took  no 
notice  either  of  the  secretary's  position  or  the  Lady  Mary's 
confusion,  but  seemed  to  regard  them  both  as  the  most  natural 
circumstances  in  the  world.  The  fabled  basilisk,  it  is  said,  is 
never  more  dangerous  than  in  repose.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case 
with  the  cold,  subtle  agent  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey's  unnumbered 
villainies. 

"  Our  lady,"  stammered  the  secretary,  endeavouring  to  hide  his 
confusion,  "had  conferred  a  favour  on  her  servant,  when  you 
stepped  in,  and " 

*'  Broke  the  current  of  your  gratitude,"  added  the  old  man,  with 
a  sarcastic  smile.     "  She  is  a  liberal  mistress." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man,  impatiently,  for 
he  liked  not  the  look  or  manner. 

"  What  should  I  mean  .?  "  replied  the  intruder,  in  the  same 
sneering  tone.  "  The  blush  upon  her  cheek  doth  but  betoken 
kindness  to  a  menial,  and  in  thy  shifting  eye  I  read  thy  heart's 
true  character.  Thou  wouldst  not  deceive  me,"  he  added, 
ironically,  "  wouldst  not  lie  to  screen  thy  lady,  e'en  though  she 
loved  her  servant." 

Turning  from  the  young  man  as  if  he  deemed  it  waste  of  time 
to  continue  the  discussion,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  heiress, 
informing  her  with  an  air  of  mocking  respect  that  her  guardian 
wished  to  speak  with  her. 

'^Fly  !  "  whispered  Mary  to  the  secretary,  as  she  passed  him  on 
her  way  to  the  hall.  "  Wolsey  is  now  our  only  hope."  The  close 
attendance  of  Adam  prevented  any  adieu  beyond  the  look  which 
accompanied  the  words  ;  but  that  was  eloquent  as  love  could 
make  it. 

"  I  must  away,"  exclaimed  Walter,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  upon 
the  terrace.  "  Soon  as  Sir  John  hears  of  my  daring  passion  my 
life  wjll  be  beset.  Those  who  have  crossed  his  path  had  better 
live,  cameleon-like,  on  air  :  though  yon  cursed  leech  has  skill 
enough  to  poison  the  very  atmosphere  I  breathe,  so  even  that  were 
dangerous." 
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As  the  speaker  descended  the  steps  which  led  from  the  raised 
walk  to  the  open  grounds,  two  of  the  knight's  foreign  retainers 
sprang  upon  him,  and,  despite  his  resistance,  he  was  borne  to  a 
strong  room  at  the  top  of  the  loftiest  tower  of  the  hold ;  the 
window  of  which,  it  is  true,  was  unbarred,  but  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  ground  that  nought  could  fall  from  it  and  live.  A  cloak 
had  been  thrown  over  his  head  to  stifle  his  cries  ;  for  the  young 
man  was  so  beloved,  that  many  of  the  household  would  have 
drawn  their  swords  in  his  defence,  despite  the  terror  which  the 
knight  and  his  minister,  Adam,  universally  inspired.  Here  the 
captive  was  left  to  meditate  alone  ;  a  thousand  times  did  he  curse 
the  imprudence  which  had  betrayed  his  secret,  and  indulge  in 
gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  Lady  Mary  found  her  guardian  seated  in  the  library  of  Stan- 
field,  a  low-arched  room,  which  received  its  distinctive  appellation 
from  a  few  books  and  manuscripts  kept  in  an  ancient  oaken  press, 
where  many  of  the  deeds  and  charters  concerning  th«  estates  were 
likewise  preserved.  A  village  schoolmaster  of  the  present  age 
would  have  smiled  at  such  a  library  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  thought  sufficiently  considerable  to  merit  an  especial 
notice  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Monk  of  Cotessey — a  ^vTiter  whom, 
in  the  course  of  our  work,  we  have  before  referred  to. 

''You  summoned  me.  Sir  John,"  said  the  trembling  girl  ;  f or 
years  had  not  diminished  the  texTor  which  in  childhood  he  had 
inspired  her  with, 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  knight,  leading  her  to  a  seat ;  "  for  converse 
which  concerns  your  happiness  and  mine.  Why,"  he  added,  taking 
her  hand,  "  are  you  thus  obstinately  blind  to  your  own  good  ? 
Rank,  observance,  and  respect  await  my  bride — a  noble  state  my 
widow." 

"  Such,"  said  his  ward,  "are  to  me  superfluous  -,  nobly  born,  I 
need  not  their  advantage.  Besides,"  she  added,  "  ask  your  own 
heart,  do  they  give  happiness  ?  " 

"  A  philosopher  !  "  exclaimed  her  tormentor,  with  a  sneer. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  spiritedly,  "  a  (.'hristian.  I  have  no  wish 
to  wed  ;  the  ditference  of  our  years  renders  this  suit  impossible. 
Be  generous,  then,  and  urge  the  theme  no  more^  be  just  to  your 
own  honour,  lest  men  should  say  Sir  John  de  Corbey  broke  his 
kinsman's  trust,  and  gained  by  fraud  the  lands  he  failed  to  win  by 
blood." 

Hitherto  the  conduct  of  his  ward  had  been  so  submissive  and 
respectful,  that  the  knight  was  both  astonished  at  her  firmness  and 
stung  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  her  words  conveyed.  The 
scenes  of  terror  and  distress  which  in  her  infancy  she  had  ex- 
perienced had  never  been  effaced  from  the  memory  of  the  thoughtful 
child,  but  had  been  pondered  over  from  year  to  year,  almost  from 
day  to  day. 
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The  relations  of  Steadman,  too,  and  the  wild,  melancholy  ravings 
of  his  mad  sister,  had  impressed  her  mind  with  fearful  doubts  of 
her  dark  guardian's  character. 

The  thrust  had  been  a  home  one,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he 
regarded  her  with  a  glance  of  cold  and  stony  hatred,  which,  while 
it  "made  her  young  heart  beat  with  terror,  served  but  to  confirm  her 
resolution, 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  regarding  her  with  an  insulting  look,  "  this 
cold,  coy,  and  contented  maid  can  love  in  secret,  and,  forgetful  of 
her  blood,  receive  the  homage  of  a  menial's  heart.  Mary  of  Stan- 
field,  thou  art  disgraced  !  " 

The  blush  which  suffused  the  cheek  of  the  fair  girl  at  the  brutal 
words  was  in  itself  sufficient  refutation  :  Morning  might  have  envied 
it  for  its  purity — Innocence  have  ofEered  it  to  Cruelty  for  its  justifi- 
cation ;  it  was  a  witness  fresh  from  the  heart— pure  as  the  life- 
stream  which  coloured  it.  She  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  further  concealment  would  not  only  be  unwise,  but  useless  ; 
and  trusting  that  her  lover  was  already  on  his  way  to  implore  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  cardinal,  she  answered  with  the  courage 
of  insulted  virtue  : 

"  'Tis  false,  sir  knight !  Nay,  frown  not  at  my  boldness,"  she 
added  ;  "  the  pride  of  innocence  and  womanhood  compels  me  now 
to  speak.  Walter's  love  is  pure  and  generous,  and  cannot  disgrace 
me  He  does  not  seek  to  raise  his  fortunes  by  wreck  of  my 
happiness  ;  he  would  not  force  me  to  the  arms  of  wrinkled  age — 
extorting  vows  love  only  should  bestow " 

''  Insulted,  rejected  !  "  interrupted  De  Corbey,  pale  with  passion, 
"  and  for  a  peasant !  '' 

"  Peasant  ! "  repeated  Lady  Mary,  scornfully.  "  He  hath  a 
prouder  title,  sir,  than  king  ere  gave  or  herald's  pen  inscribed — 
Nat\ire's  nobility,  a  generous  heart  ;  besides,  I  have  often  heard  you 
yourself  declare  that  Walter's  birth  was  gentle." 

"  Let  him  prove  it,  then,  before  his  judges." 

"  His  judges  ! — of  what  crime  can  you  accuse  him  ?  "  demanded 
the  astonished  maiden. 

"  Of  an  attempt  to  steal  an  heiress  from  her  guardian's  trusty" 
replied  the  villain.  "Wisely  our  laws  protect  the  high-born  maid 
from  the  weak  promptings  of  her  yielding  heart,  guarding  the 
honour  of  a  noble  line  left  in  such  frail  keeping.  In  wooing  thee 
Walter  hath  sinned  against  the  law.  He  is  my  prisoner,  and  his 
doom " 

"  Mercy  !  "  exclaimed  the  agitated  girl,  all  her  assumed  firmntss 
giving  way  at  the  thought  of  her  lover's  danger,  which,  from  the 
law  cited  by  her  guai-clian,  she  knew  to  be  no  imaginary  one  ; 
"  kinsman,  mercy !  " 

Like  some  pleading  angel,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  before  her 
persecutor,  who  surveyed  her  with  a  dark  smile  of  triumph,  for  he 
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fancied  that  he  had  found  the  means  to  bend  her  resolution  and 
mould  her  to  his  purpose — the  means  of  Walter's  danger. 

"  Mary,"  he  answei-ed,  calmly,  "  I  will  be  just." 

At  this  moment  Henry  de  Corbey,  eager  to  have  an  explanation 
with  his  father,  entered  the  apartment.  From  one  of  his  attendants 
he  had  just  heard  of  the  secretary's  arrest,  but  he  wisely  kept  that 
knowledge,  and  the  resolution  he  had  framed  in  consequence,  to 
himself.  When  he  beheld  his  cousin  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his 
stern  parent,  his  agitation  for  a  moment  deprived  him  of  his 
firmness  ;  recovering  himself,  he  passed  between  her  and  the 
knight,  and  raising  her,  said  in  a  tone  of  gravity  beyond  his  boyish 
years  : 

"Rise,  Mary,  rise — nor  shame  my  father's  manhood  by  your 
knee," 

"  Retire,  Henry,"  cried  her  persecutor,  ashamed  of  being  detected 
in  an  unworthy  position  by  the  son  for  whom  he  had  so  deeply 
sinned,  and  of  whom  he  was  so  justly  proud.  "Leave  me  to  guard 
the  honour  of  our  house," 

"  Your  pardon  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  respectfully,  "  bu*  we  are 
both  its  guardians.  Mary,"  he  added,  leading  her  to  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  "  leave  me  to  reason  with  my  father.  Fear  not  for 
Walter,"  he  whispered  ;  "  I  possess  the  means  to  save  him." 

The  kind  look  of  sympathy  and  affection  which  accompanied  the 
words  of  her  cousin  gave  hope  to  the  despairing  victim's  heart. 
She  knew  the  truthfulness  and  devotion  of  the  being  in  whom  she 
trusted.  "  Be  cautious,"  she  replied,  in  the  same  low  tone,  as  she 
left  the  room  ;  "  he  is  your  father — urge  not  his  wrath  too  far." 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  father  and  son  for  a  few  moments 
regarded  each  other  in  silence.  The  high-minded  youth  had 
hitherto  treated  his  parent  with  almost  childish  obedience  and 
respect  ;  and  this  sudden  opposition  to  his  will  was  as  astounding, 
therefore,  as  it  was  unexpected. 

"  Art  thou,  indeed,  my  son  ?  "  demanded  the  knight,  with  a  look 
beneath  Avhich  Henry  would  once  have  quailed. 

"Thy  wretched  son,"  replied  the  youth,  mournfully  ;  "for  my 
happiness  was  built  upon  my  father's  love — my  pride  upon  my 
father's  honour — now  dust  and  ashes  both.  Father,  is  this  the  way 
to  fill  thy  kinsman's  trust  ?  Knaves  betray  the  living — cowards 
the  dead  :  retrace  thy  steps,  lest  men  should  call  thee  both." 

The  guilty  man  was  struck,  but  not  moved  from  his  fixed  purpose 
by  the  sorrowful  appeal.  The  very  admiration  which  he  felt  for 
the  courage,  generous  impulse,  and  lofty  bearing  of  the  speaker, 
determined  him  more  strongly  than  ever,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  to  atone  the  wrong  he  had  done  him  by  squandering  his 
inheritance.  The  thought  that  the  gifted  being,  the  heir  of  his 
proud  name,  must  struggle  through  the  world  with  life's  bare 
competence — a  mere  adventurer,  with  no  fortune  but  honour  and 
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liis  sword — was  madness  to  him.  He  had  sworn  to  rebuild  the 
greatness  of  his  house,  even  if  he  perilled  his  soul  in  the  attempt. 
Unable  to  reason  with  the  youth,  he  thought  to  overawe  him. 

"  Boy,"  he  exclaimed,  trying  to  assume  a  look  of  outraged  dignity, 
"  I'etire  to  your  studies  !  " 

"  Such  scenes,"  replied  Henry,  firmly,  "  change  boys  to  men, 
throw  age  upon  the  heart,  turn  youthful  smiles  to  manhood's  lines 
of  thought.  What  means  this  persecution  ?  I  will  not  shame  thy 
ears  to  call  it  love.  Would  that  I  wronged  thy  honour  to  suspect 
it  nvarice." 

Fiiding  that  evasion  or  concealment  with  his  son  was  no  longer 
poss  ble,  the  knight  of  Corbey  motioned  him  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

'*  Henry,"  he  began,  "  though  of  strong  passions  in  my  youth, 
once,  like  yourself,  I  had  a  generous  heart  ;  the  time  has  been  when 
death  had  not  one  terror  like  dishonour — when  I  believed  the 
world  all  truth,  and  trusted  its  delusive  smiles — when  friendship 
was  not,  as  now,  a  so  and  without  a  sense  to  my  dull  ear,  or  love 
a  stranger  to  my  heart.  I  trusted  all — by  all  to  be  deceived.  In 
Italy,  that  land  which  hell  hath  decked  to  look  like  paradise — 
where  serpents  lurk  'neath  flowers — whose  very  air,  fanning  the 
ashes  of  unhonoured  age,  revives  the  dormant  passions  they  should 
hide — I  entered  as  a  soldier  into  life.  I  will  not  tire  thy  patience 
with  my  career.  Enough,  I  mixed  in  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
drained  pleasure's  cup  e'en  to  its  bitter  dregs,  revelled  in  beauty 
till  its  sweetness  palled  me  !  What  was  my  fate  ?  The  prince  I 
bled  for  sold  me  to  the  foe  ;  my  triumphs  hurt  the  ingrate's  vanity  ; 
the  love  I  sinned  for  sought  a  richer  dupe  ;  fortune,  which  smiled 
upon  my  early  youth,  was  quits  with  me  in  manhood.  I  was  left 
a  beggar." 

"  And  if  left  with  honour,  left  with  everything,"  interrupted 
Henry. 

"  I  will  not  die  one,"  sternly  resumed  the  speaker.  '*  I  will,  at 
least,  redeem  thy  heritage.  Justice,  and  nature,  as  her  nearest 
kinsman,  gave  me  the  disposal  of  the  Lady  Mary.  I  offer  her  no 
unhonoured  name,  no  undistinguished  hand.  Not  a  word,"  he 
added,  seeing  that  his  son  was  about  to  speak — "  thou  mayest  as 
well  try  to  arrest  the  meteor  in  its  course  as  turn  me  from  my  will. 
If  the  path  be  crooked,  I  alone  ghall  trace  it.  How  couldst  thou 
bear  a  life  of  pove^-ty  ?  the  jests  of  bloated  wealth  ?  the  pity  of  thy 
equals  ?  the  sneers  of  thy  inferiors  ?  Never — never — !  The 
honours  of  our  house  shall  not  end  in  a  beggar's  dish  and  wallet !  " 

Deeming  that  he  had  sufficiently  impressed  his  son  with  the 
necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  cousin  at  the  shrine  of  interest,  he 
left  the  apartment,  his  haughty  soul  stung  to  the  quick  at  the 
explanation  he  had  been  comiDelled  to  offer,  and  unable  longer  to 
endure  the  alternate  glances  of  astonishment  and  shame  the 
unhappy  youth  cast  on  him. 
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"  Heaven  !  "  he  exclaimed, "  and  is  this  man  my  father  ?  the  being 
I  have  hekl  in  honour — fancied  the  model  of  all  chivalry  !  Surelj^ 
some  demon  hath  possessed  his  mind,  poisoning  his  better  natm*e. 
For  me — for  me  he  sins.  "What  were  the  wealth  of  worlds  bought 
with  a  tear  from  Mary's  eyes — one  stain  upon  the  honour  of  my 
name  ?  I  swore  to  be  her  knight — boy  as  I  am,  I'll  keep  my  oath. 
Perchance,"  he  added,  "  she  may  love  me  in  my  grave.  Yes,  Mary, 
yes  ;  I'll  save  thee  from  my  father's  selfish  passion — my  father 
from  himself." 

With  this  resolve  the  youth  retired  to  his  apartment,  there  to 
plan  the  means  of  putting  into  execution  the  noble  purpose  he  had 
formed  of  freeing  Walter  from  his  prison,  and  watching  over  Mary's 
svdetj. 

A  stormy  night  had  closed  the  eventful  day  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe.  The  wind  whistled  mournfully  round  the  lofty  tower 
in  which  the  prisoner  sat ;  his  food  untasted — Adam  had  brought 
it  to  him  ;  and,  although  tormented  with  thirst,  he  feared  to  touch 
the  draught  within  his  reach.  The  old  man's  skill  in  poison  was 
no  secret  to  him.  One  after  another,  the  various  instruments 
employed  by  Sir  John  had  disappeared  or  suddenly  died,  till  at 
length  the  members  of  the  household  began  to  look  upon  their 
master's  confidence  as  a  dangerous  favour,  and  shi-ank  from  it  with 
terror.  Still,  so  artfully  the  murders,  if  murders  they  were,  had 
been  committed,  that  no  tangible  evidence  had  been  found  to  fix 
the  crime.  One  fellow,  who  had  been  heard  to  mutter  threats, 
died  in  the  servants'  hall  on  opening  a  letter  which  some  stranger, 
it  was  said,  had  left  for  him  at  the  gates.  The  leech  pronounced  it 
apoplexy.  Another  expired  after  being  bled  for  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  The  old  members  of  the  household  shook  their  heads,  but 
prudently  rema.ined  silent, 

"Thus  ends  my  dream  of  life,"  m.urmured  the  prisoner  to 
himself  ;  "  hope  bids  farewell  at  the  door  to  those  who  enter  here. 
Fool !  I  was  amply  warned,  but,  like  the  giddy  moth,  have  lingered 
round  the  flame  whose  fii'e  at  last  consumes  me.  I  burn  with 
thirst,"  he  added,  "  but  fear  to  drink." 

Fearful  lest  the  thirst  which  tormented  him  should  overcome 
his  resolution,  with  a  blow  of  his  foot  he  shivered  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  water,  which  he  justly  feared  to  be  poisoned. 

"  I'll  not  die  like  a  drugged  cat  in  this  old  tower  !  "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  they  shall  not  make  me  accessory  to  my  own  murder.  Oh  ! '"  he 
added,  impatiently,  "  but  for  one  hour  of  liberty  !  I'd  use  the  gift 
so  well,  they  should  have  swift  steeds  who  caught  me." 

At  this  moment  a  tapping  at  the  window  was  heard.  At  first  the 
captive,  deeming  it  the  fluttering  of  an  owl  attracted  by  the  light 
within  his  chamber,  paid  slight  attention  to  the  signal ;  but,  on  its 
being  repeated,  he  hastened  to  the  casement,  and  to  his  admiration 
as  well  as  terror,  found  Henry  de  Corbey  hanging  by  a  rope  which 
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he  had  fastened  on  the  battlements  above.  The  wind  was  so  high, 
and  the  weight  of  the  youth  so  light,  that  his  form  vibrated  fearfully 
in  the  air  at  the  dizzy  height  at  which  it  was  suspended,  alternately 
appearing  or  disappearing,  like  some  spectre  floating  on  the  winds, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner.  His  features  were  pale,  not  from 
the  danger  of  his  position,  but  from  the  recent  agitation  he  had 
undergone. 

"Are  you  unfettered  ? "  he  demanded  ;  and  again  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  him  from  the  casement. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  prisoner,  when  the  wind  brought  the  youth 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice  again. 

*'  Follow  me,  then,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  the  cord  is  strong  enough  for 
both  of  us.  Stay,  I  will  slide  down  a  few  feet  lower  to  leave  you 
space — 'tis  well." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  adventurous  boy  permitted 
the  rope  to  glide  through  his  hands  till  he  had  descended  some  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  lower,  when,  twining  it  over  his  arm,  he  paused  in 
his  descent,  till  he  beheld  the  prisoner  emerge  from  the  casement 
of  his  chamber  and  follow  his  perilous  example.  It  required  both 
a  firm  eye  and  a  strong  hand  ;  the  cord  vibrated  fearfully  against 
the  side  of  the  lofty  tower,  like  the  pendule  of  some  giant  clock. 
Fortunately,  the  young  men  both  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 
Walter  would  have  expressed  his  gratitude  for  his  deliverance,  but 
Henry  stopped  him. 

"  You  owe  me  nothing — away  !  You  will  find  my  horse  saddled 
and  ready  by  the  Druid's  well.  Waste  not  the  moments  precious 
to  safety  by  words  of  thriftless  gratitude." 

*'  But  Mary  ?  "  interrupted  the  secretary. 

"  Is  safe  whilst  I  have  life.  The  angel  which  watches  (wer 
innocence  will  not  prove  more  faithful  to  his  trust  than  I  shall." 

With  a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  the  young  men  parted — 
though  rivals,  they  esteemed  each  other — ^Walter  to  the  Druid's 
well,  where,  according  to  his  deliverer's  direction,  he  found  a 
gallant  steed  awaiting  him  ;  and  Henry  to  the  tower,  to  remove 
the  rope  by  which  he  had  effected  the  escape  of  the  prisoner. 

Great  was  the  anger  and  confusion  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey  on  the 
following  morning  when  informed  of  his  secretary's  escape.  Adam 
and  two  trusty  domestics  were  immediately  despatched  in  pursuit, 
while  he  himself,  with  the  unhappy  Lady  Mary,  now  little  less 
than  a  prisoner,  removed  from  Stanfield  to  a  mansion  which  he 
possessed  in  Norwich.  There  the  household  were  entirely  devoted 
to  his  purposes,  and  the  heiress  would  be  effectually  removed  from 
those  who  might  protect  her. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Though  human  cunning  hide  each  sinful  deed 
In  its  recess,  dark  as  the  womb  of  time, 
Justice  at  last  shall  break  each  barrier  through, 
Holding  the  guilty  and  the  proof  to  light. 

"Well  did  the  gallant  steed  on  which  the  fugitive  was  mounted 
answer  to  the  rider.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  distance  between 
Stanfield  and  Norwich  was  passed  in  safety  ;  and  there  did  the 
breathless  Walter  first  draw  rein.  Like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  he  had 
dashed  over  bog  and  fen,  forded  the  stream,  skirted  the  wood,  and 
galloped  down  the  rough  broken  road,  till  he  reached  St.  Giles's 
Gate — a  massive,  loft^^  tower,  built  with  flint  and  stone,  long  since 
consigned  by  the  cupidity  and  brutal  ignorance  of  the  corporation 
to  destruction. 

Few  cities  have  more  suffered  from  the  Vandalism  of  its  rulers 
than  the  capital  of  the  Angles.  How  many  monuments  of  the 
religious,  civil,  and  domestic  architecture  of  our  fathers  have  they 
not  destroyed  !  The  fine  old  keep  of  the  castle  erected  by  Roger 
Bigod  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  remained  almost 
uninjured  till  1824  :  'tis  true  the  elaborate  Norman  carving  was 
much  time-worn,  grey,  mouldering,  and  weather-stained,  giving  it 
that  tone  of  antiquity  which  painters  love  ;  but  it  was  determined 
to  restore  Norwich  Castle,  or  rather  "  smarten  "  it,  as  the  authorities 
profanely  called  it  ;  and  the  plan  chosen  was  the  very  worst  which 
could  possibly  have  been  adopted — that  of  entirely  recasing  it.  In 
the  new  stone  facing  which  the  old  keep  now  carries,  the  arcades 
and  tracery  have  been  copied,  but  the  effect  produced  is  just  as  if 
a  noble  antique  statue  had  been  restored  by  chipping  away  the 
entire  surface,  and  replacing  it  hj  an  imitation  of  vulgar  workman- 
ship. All  that  rendered  it  valuable  is  gone  for  ever,  and  it  is 
atoned  for  by  a  copj",  to  make  which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
the  original.  Fit  instrument  for  such  a  sacrilege,  Wilkins,  of 
National  Gallery  fame,  was  the  architect  selected,  most  probably 
because  he  was  a  native  of  Norwich.  What  other  city  could  have 
produced  him  ? 

It  is  not  often  that  we  indulge  in  digressions  foreign  to  our  tale  ; 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  mourned  over  the  destruction  or 
degradation  of  the  monuments  of  their  birthplace  will  sympathise 
with  and  pardon  us. 

Much  as  Walter  wished  to  consult  his  old  fi'iend  Steadman  in 
the  emergency  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  he  dared  not 
venture  to  enter  the  city  ;  but,  turning  to  his  right,  skirted  the 
moat  and  walls  till  he  arrived  at  St.  Stephen's  Gates — since 
destroyed  by  the  same  barbarians — and  broke  into  the  high  road 
leading  direct  to  London,  Although  the  night  was  dark,  Walter 
had  not  passed  the  post  unobserved.     The  citizens  kept  careful 
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watch,  for  disputes  were  running  high  between  them  and  the  prior 
and  monks  of  the  cathedral  respecting  their  jurisdictions  ;  to  such 
a  length  had  they  been  carried,  that  blood  had  been  shed  on  both 
sides,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  Wolsey  himself  was  about  to 
visit  the  city  in  order  to  decide  between  them.  It  was  therefore 
to  the  interest  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  their  priestly  oppo- 
nents from  sending  any  ex-parte  statement  of  their  cause  to  the 
all-powerful  minister.  Several  messengers  had  already  been 
intercepted  and  detained  ;  they  had  subtle  enemies  to  contend 
with,  and  they  took  their  precautions  accordingly. 

The  horseman  had  not  proceeded  more  than  eight  miles  in  his 
present  direction  when  he  encountered  a  party  which  attracted  his 
attention.  Two  soldiers  of  the  city  guard,  mounted  on  serviceable 
steeds,  were  leading  a  sleek  mule  between  them,  on  which  a  rider 
in  the  dress  of  a  priest  laj',  bound  by  cords.  His  captors  had 
thrown  him,  like  a  sack  of  corn,  over  the  pillion,  and  despite  his 
cries,  groans,  threats  of  exconwnunication,  and  prayers,  were 
jogging  along  with  him  over  the  rough,  uneven  road  at  a  pitiless 
rate.  The  unfortunate  man  was  one  of  the  prior's  messengers,  a 
brother  of  the  convent,  who,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  had 
undertaken  to  convey  his  superior's  appeal  and  denunciations 
against  the  citizens  to  Wolsey.  Like  the  secretary,  he  had  been 
seen  from  the  city  gates,  and  his  captors  sent  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Despite  the  fleetness  of  his  mule,  they  had  succeeded. 

"We  have  bagged  the  holy  fox,"  shouted  one  of  the  men, 
laughingly,  as  Walter  approached  him,  doubtless,  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  night,  mistaking  him  for  a  comrade  sent  to  assist  in  the 
chase,  "  If  the  shaveling  only  prays  as  heartily  as  he  curses,  by 
our  Lady,  but  he  will  win  heaven  by  storm." 

"  Holy  fox  !  and  shaveling  !  "  ejaculated  the  captive,  in  a  voice 
of  terror  and  indignation  ;  "  who  ever  heard  Christian  men  speak 
in  such  ungodly  terms  ?  Know  you  not,"  he  added,  "  that  you 
will  both  b3  damned  for  this  ?  For  what  says  the  Canon  of  the 
Church  ?     Accursed  are  they  who  touch " 

Here  a  terrible  jolting  on  the  road  and  scantiness  of  breath 
interrupted  the  priest's  quotation. 

"  You  ride  fast,  young  sir,"  said  the  man  who  had  first  spoken, 
as  Walter's  nearer  approach  showed  him  the  error  into  which  he^ 
had  fallen  ;  "  'tis  a  late  hour,  and  your  journey  seems  suspicio.us. 
Stand  to  the  city  guard,  and  answer  for  your  errand,  name,  and 
quality." 

*'  I  am  beyond  the  city  bounds,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  and 
you  have  no  right  to  question  me.  Stand  back,"  he  added,  as  he 
saw  the  fellow  draw  his  horse  into  the  centre  of  the  road  to 
dispute  his  passage  ;  "  I  am  armed  ;  your  blood  be  upon  your  own 
head  if  j^oii  assail  me.     Therefore  beware." 

"  Strike  !  "  roared  the  monk,  who,  on  hearing  the  dispute,  b^^aai 
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to  eutertaiu  hopes  of  a  rescue.  "  They  are  accursed,  aud  thou 
mayst  lawfully  slay  them.  They  have  laid  hands  upon  a  priest  ; 
de  facto,  they  are  excommunicate  ;  they  have  seized  me  and  my 
mule  upon  the  king's  highway — ergo,  they  are  robbers.  I  do 
deliver  their  souls  to  Satan,  and  their  bodies  to  the  sword.  Smite 
them  with  good  conscience." 

A  sharp  blow  which  the  second  soldier — who  still  continued  to 
hold  the  rein  of  the  priest's  mule — administered  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  lance,  admonished  the  churchman  to  be  silent. 

"  Holy  Mother  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  shall  be  made  a 
martyr  of  at  last.  It  is  not  exactly  the  honour  in  the  Church  I 
should  have  preferred,"  he  added  ;  "  but  I  suppose  the  saints  know 
best  what  is  fit  for  me  !" 

Waltfir,  seeing  that  his  assailant  was  about  to  level  his  heavy 
partisan,  the  mere  weight  of  which,  had  it  fallen  upon  his  head, 
must  have  stunned  him,  drew  his  sword,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his 
gallant,  though  jaded  steed,  pressed  upon  him.  The  encounter — if 
if  deserved  the  name  of  such — was  over  in  an  instant  ;  for, 
avoiding  the  ponderous  weapon  of  his  adversary  by  wheeling  his 
horse  round,  he  succeeded  in  inflicting  so  severe  a  wound  upon 
his  right  arm,  that  it  fell  useless  by  his  side. 

"  By  Heaven,  Gilbert,"  shouted  the  fellow,   "  but  the  springal 
hath  wounded  me  ;  my  arm  is  powerless.     Upon  him  cautiously, , 
for  the  knave  fights  well.'" 

"  Would  he  had  slain  thee  outright !  "  thought  the  monk  to 
himself ;  for  he  had  been  too  severely  admonished  to  give 
uttei-ance  to  his  thoughts  aloud. 

Now  it  was  that  the  struggle  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
second  soldier,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  comrade,  stood  not  less 
carefully  than  manfully  upon  his  guard  ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
Walter  wheeled  round  and  round  him,  describing  a  circle  of  which 
his  opponent  remained  the  centre  ;  the  fellow,  turn  which  way  he 
would,  confronted  him — his  ponderous  partisan  raised  above  his 
head,  ready  to  crush  him.  So  lightly  armed  was  our  hero,  having 
nothing  but  his  sword,  that,  unless  he  had  seen  a  fair  opening,  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  have  closed  with  him — a  single  blow 
from  that  rude  weapon  being  sufficient  to  slay  both  man  and  horse. 
Finding  that  their  evolutions  were  in  vain,  as  if  by  mutual  accord, 
they  drew  up,  and  remained  for  several  seconds  regarding  each 
other  in  silence. 

"  You  use  your  partisan  well,  friend,"  said  Walter  ;  "  pity  that 
you  do  not  employ  it  in  a  better  cause  than  plundering  lawful 
travellers  upon  their  journey.  Yoiu*  name  will  prove  a  credit  to 
the  city-guard,  which,  sooth  to  say,  boasts  not  too  good  a  one 
already,  if  men  speak  truth  of  it." 

"Plunder!"  repeated  the  fellow;  "he  must  have  a  doublet 
thinly  lined  vrho  would  stop  thee,   or  yon  prating  monk,  for  gain. 
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By  my  patron  saint !  I  question  if  ye  are  not  both  richer  in  blows 
and  curses  than  marvedes  !  I'd  not  give  a  silver  mark  for  the 
quiltings  of  both  your  jackets." 

"  Why  do  you  bar  my  path,  then  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
robber  .?  "  demanded  the  young  man. 

"  No,"  resumed  the  speaker,  in  a  dogged  tone,  like  one  determined 
not  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard. 

"  For  what,  then  ?  " 

"  For  a  messenger  of  the  wily  prior,  charged  with  more  lies  than 
virtues — more  frauds,  than  truth.  If  we  must  put  our  city's  rights 
under  the  cowl  of  mother  Church,  at  least  it  shall  be  the  cardinal's 
— we  will  not  yield  to  a  crow  of  our  own  nest ;  so  either  give  up 
your  letters,  or  return  with  me." 

"  What  if  I  assure  thee  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  your  city  broils, 
and  bear  no  letters  ? "  said  the  secretary,  who  began  to  feel 
impatient  at  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  encounter. 

"Thy  assurance  will  exceed  the  measure  of  my  credulity," 
replied  the  fellow,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Thou  art  determined,  then,  to  bar  my  passage  1 " 

"  Indisputably." 

"Why,  then,"  exclaimed  Walter,  "St.  George  decide  between 
us  !  Have  at  thee  for  as  obstinate  a  knave  as  ever  gained  a  broken 
crown  in  a  fool's  cause  \  Since  we  must  play  at  loggets,  let  the 
sides  be  equal! " 

Clapping  spurs  to  his  highly  trained  but  almost  exhausted  steed, 
the  speaker  turned  suddenly  round,  and  galloped  to  the  spot  where 
the  monk  still  lay  bound  uj)on  his  mule.  With  a  single  stroke  of 
his  sword  he  cut  the  cords,  and  set  the  captive  at  liberty  ;  calling 
out  to  him  at  the  same  time,  "  If  ever  mother  Church  struck  a  sure 
blov.^,  strike  it  now  ;  up,  priest,  and  be  doing." 

The  worthy  brother  needed  no  second  invitation.  No  sooner 
did  he  feel  his  limbs  at  liberty  than  he  slid  from  his  mule,  and, 
after  giving  himself  a  hearty  shake,  secured  the  long  partisan 
which  the  wounded  man  had  dropped  in  the  previous  encounter 
with  Walter.  With  a  prudence  jDeculiar  to  his  profession,  before 
he  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  our  hero,  now  furiously  assailed 
by  his  opponent,  whose  rage  at  the  liberation  of  the  monk  knew 
no  bounds,  he  quietly  dealt  the  fellow,  who  was  stanching  his 
wound,  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  weapon — so 
scientifically  applied,  that  it  effectually  prevented  him,  for 
some  time  at  least,  from  either  witnessing  or  taking  any  part  in 
the  affray.  We  beg  our  readers  most  particularly  to  remember 
that  it  was  with  the  butt-end  of  the  partisan  the  blow  was  given  ; 
for  brother  Hugo,  even  in  his  wrath,  remembered  the  Canon  of  the 
Church,  which  forbids  a  priest  to  smite  with  steel,  lest  it  lead  to 
the  shedding  of  blood  ;  added  to  which,  knocking  him  down 
answered  his  purpose  cjuite  as  well.     After  this  exploit,  had  the* 
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liberated  captive  followed  the  dictates  of  prudence  only,  he  would 
have  remounted  his  mule,  and  continued  his  route  ;  but  anger, 
and  a  sense  of  something  like  gratitude,  restrained  him :  he 
remembered  the  hard  blows  he  had  received,  and,  like  an  honest 
man,  was  anxious  to  acquit  himself,  of  the  debt.  With  a  bold 
front  he  advanced  to  Walter's  assistance,  who,  sooth  to  say,  was 
hard  pressed  by  his  assailant,  whose  sviperiority  of  weajDon  gave 
him  an  advantage  over  him.  In  his  early  days  the  monk  had 
evidently  been  used  to  arms  ;  for  he  not  only  handled  the  partisan 
skilfully,  but  took  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  round  which  the 
combatants  were  repeatedly  wheeling,  which  evinced  considei-able 
tact  in  strategy.  With  the  long  tough  ash  pole  raised  above  hia 
head — for  he  still  remembered  the  Canon — he  stood,  as  it  were, 
the  arbiter  of  the  fight,  ready  to  throw  down  his  warder,  and  bid 
the  contest  cease.  At  last  he  did  throw  it  down,  and  so  effectually, 
that  it  fell  on  the  young  soldier's  head-piece  with  a  forc«  which, 
had  it  not  been  well-tempered,  must  have  shivered  it  to  splinters  ; 
as  it  was,  the  wearer  fell  fi'om  his  horse  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  The  frightened  animal,  freed  from  its  rider,  galloped 
off,  and  was  soon  out  of  hearing. 

"  Fairly  aimed  and  fairly  struck,  holy  brother,"  exclaimed 
Walter,  who,  had  he  not  been  so  unequally  opposed  in  point  of 
weapons  in  the  encounter,  would  have  blushed  at  such  assistance, 

"  Pretty  well,"  modestly  replied  the  priest  ;  "  the  spirit  was 
willing,  although  the  flesh  was  weak.  But  what  are  we  to  do  with 
our  prisoners  ? — heathens  as  they  are,  we  cannot  leave  them  thus." 

The  speaker,  who,  after  all,  possessed  more  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  than  its  gall,  took  from  the  huge  pocket  of  his 
gown  a  well-filled  flask,  and  applied  it  to  the  lips  of  the  senseless 
man,  first  bathing  his  larow  with  a  portion  of  its  contents.  The 
fellow,  who  had  been  stunned  more  than  seriously  hurt  by  the 
blow,  gradually  recovered  his  senses,  although  at  first  they  wei-e 
naturally  disposed  to  wander  after  the  severe  concussion  which 
they  had  received. 

"  Holy  Mother,  how  my  brain  dances  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What 
a  flash  of  lightning  was  that  which  blinded  me  !  Where  am  I  ? 
I  dreamt  I  had  been  in  Purgatory." 

"  A  very  natural  dream,  too,  my  son,"  replied  the  monk  ;  "  take 
care  how  you  realise  it." 

"  You  here  !  and  at  liberty  !  "  said  the  man  ;  "  why,  where  is 
Martin,  then  ?  "     This  was  the  name  of  his  comrade. 

"  Much  in  the  same  state  as  yourself,"  meekly  answered  the 
priest ;  "  the  Lord  hath  smitten  ye  both  ;  your  companion  sorely." 

"  I  suspect,"  said  the  fellow,  "  the  Lord  has  had  very  little  to  do 
with  it.     It  was  more  like  felling  an  ox  than  chastising  a  Christian." 

After  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  two  fellows,  and  cutting 
the  saddle-girth  of  their  remaining  steed,  so  to  delay  their  arrival 
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in  the  city  that  all  further  pursuit  would  prove  in  vain,  Walter  and 
the  monk  pursued  their  way. 

Upon  more  familiar  acquaintance,  it  seemed  that  they  were  both 
bound  to  the  same  destination,  London,  and  each  to  implore  the 
protection  of  Wolsey  ;  the  churchman  for  the  rights  of  his  convent 
in  their  disputes  with  the  citizens,  the  secretary  for  himself  and 
the  Lady  Mary. 

Making  good  speed,  they  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  and  learnt 
that  the  minister  was  at  his  newly-erected  manor-house  of  Hampton, 
the  magnificence  of  which,  it  was  whispered,  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  master,  and  induced  the  favourite,  at  last,  to  surrender  it 
to  him,  receiving  Richmond  in  exchange.  Here  the  two  travellers 
parted — the  priest  to  lodge  with  those  of  his  order  in  the  city,  the 
young  man  to  the  house  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  ;  the  only  inhabitant  of  which  was  an  old  chaplain, 
who  had  protected  him  in  his  infancy,  and  finally  introduced  him 
to  the  family  of  his  patron  :  the  mansion  for  several  years  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  owner — too  many  fearful  associations  were 
connected  with  it  to  permit  him  to  dwell  in  peace  there. 

Independent  of  the  afl:ection  which  he  bore  to  his  venerable 
friend,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  see  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  letter  which  his  father  had  written  to  the  cardinal,  and  which, 
for  many  years,  had  been  left  in  the  old  man's  care.  Otherwise, 
perhaps,  he  had  not  ventured  near  the  fatal  spot,  even  though 
deserted  by  its  designing  master.  So  unused  was  Father  Celestine 
to  receive  visitors,  that  Walter  had  to  ring  at  the  closely-barred 
gates  several  times  before  the  worthy  man  could  be  roused  from 
his  studies. 

He  was  a  man  learned  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  times  ; 
a  ripe  good  scholar,  but  unbeneficed  churchman.  Although 
removed  from  all  active  intercourse  with  the  world,  even  he  had 
heard  of  the  effect  produced  by  Luther's  preaching,  and  obtained 
from  a  brother  in  Germany,  who  was  one  of  that  fiery  apostle's 
earliest  disciples,  copies  of  his  writings,  in  perusing  which  he  Avas 
so  intently  absorbed,  that  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  peal  of 
the  great  bell  that  the  idea  struck  him  of  some  one  desiring  admit- 
tance at  the  gate. 

Wondering  who,  at  such  an  hour,  for  it  was  already  nightfall, 
had  arrived  to  break  in  upon  his  solitude,  the  recluse  closed  the 
volume,  and,  taking  the  lamp  from  the  table,  proceeded  to  the 
great  entrance  whence  the  ringing  came.  At  the  sound  of  his 
favourite's  voice  he  quickly  let  fall  the  massive  bars,  and  bade  him 
a  thousand  welcomes.  There  was  one  green  spot  in  the  old  man's 
heart — one  oasis  in  his  life's  desert,  and  Walter  was  the  being  who 
inhabited  it.  He  had  watched  over  him  in  his  infancy,  and  he 
loved  him  in  his  manhood  ;  the  very  anxieties  he  had  occasioned 
him   increased   his  affection.     His   feelings   had   found   but  one 
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trunk  round  Avliich  to  twine  tliemselves,  and  gratefully  expended 
all  their  foliage  on  it. 

"  What  unexpected  fortune,"  he  demanded,  "  brings  j'ou  at  such 
an  hour  ?  " 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  "  replied  the  young  man. 

"  Alone  with  solitude,"  answered  the  priest,  eying  him  uneasily 
at  the  question. 

"  Then  bar  the  gates." 

"  Bar  the  gates  !  " 

"  I  am  a  fugitive — pursued,  I  doubt  not ;  and  my  life  in 
danger." 

Without  a  second  word,  Father  Celestine  did  as  he  was 
requested.  The  thought  that  his  i^rotege  was  in  danger  armed  him 
with  unusual  presence  of  mind.  As  soon  as  the  fastenings  were 
secure,  he  quietly  resumed  the  lamp,  and  led  the  way  to  his  own 
cell,  from  which  he  had  so  lately  been  disturbed. 

"  In  times  like  the  present,  Walter,"  he  began,  "  when  virtues 
are  too  often  punished  as  crimes — when  vice  lords  it  openly,  and 
truth  finds  no  security  but  in  concealment  or  the  grave,  I  will  not 
ask  thee  w^hat  fault,  but  rather  what  merit,  hath  drawn  this 
danger  on  thee,  and  driven  thee  a  fugitive  from  Stanfield." 

Charmed  with  the  old  man's  simple  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
the  secretary  related  the  story  of  the  Lady  Mary's  persecution,  his 
own  ill-starred  passion,  his  danger  and  escape,  and  the  hopes  he 
built  upon  the  letter  of  his  father  to  the  cardinal.  His  friend 
heard  him  with  patience,  occasionally  shaking  his  head  at  the 
history  of  his  love  ;  for,  recluse  as  he  was,  he  knew  sufficient  of 
the  W'Orld  to  appreciate  the  distance  between  his  orphan  favourite 
and  the  wealthy  object  of  his  wishes.  His  first  words,  therefore, 
were  to  discourage  him  in  a  pursuit  which  he  feared  was  hopeless  ; 
added  to  which,  although  he  knew  much  of  books,  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  the  tender  passion. 

"  This  comes  of  love  and  women,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  source  of 
evil  since  the  commencement  of  the  world  ;  the  last  lost  Paradise 
— the  first  perilled  the  empire  of  the  world.  Perhaps,  after  all," 
he  continued,  a  ray  of  kindlier  feeling  crossing  his  heart  as  he  saw 
the  mortified  looks  of  his  listener,  "there  may  be  something 
delightful  in  having  a  being  to  confide  in — to  share  our  pleasures — 
to  relieve  our  cares — in  having  children  to  resemble  us.  Yes, 
yes,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  as  if  reasoning  with  himself,  "  'tis 
just  that  man  should  love  ;  the  heart  alone  must  not  be  barren. 
So  thou  art  right,  boy,  to  obey  its  instincts  ;  would  I  could  say 
wise  in  the  object  of  thy  choice  !  " 

Ere  Walter  could  reply  a  loud  ringing  at  the  bell  startled  them 
both  from  their  seats. 

"  I  am  tracked  !  "  whispered  the  fugitive  ;  "  the  bloodhounds  are 
Tipon  me." 
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"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  but  should  it  prove  so,  there 
are  nooks  enough  to  shelter  thee  in  this  old  mansion." 

The  summons  was  again  impatiently  repeated.  "Walter  quietlr 
drew  his  sword,  determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  if,  as  he  doubted 
not,  pursuers  from  Stanfield  were  upon  his  steps.  Father  Ceiestine 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  to  restrain  him,  for  he  loved  not  blood- 
shed, and  violence  he  saw  would  be  useless,  should  his  suspicions 
prove  correct. 

"  The  fox  must  be  met  with  cunning,  "Walter,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
lion  with  strength  ;  when  thou  art  assailed  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  use  thy  sword.  Here  is  the  key  of  the  great  tower — fly  to  the 
upper  chamber ;  neither  Sir  John  de  Corbey  nor  his  minion,  Adam, 
will  venture  to  pursue  thee  there  ;  couch  behind  the  arras  ;  anon 
I'll  seek  thee.  But  to  prevent  surprise,  make  fast  the  oaken  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

"  How  wilt  thou  gain  admittance,"  demanded  the  young  man, 
"if  I  make  fast  the  door  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me — away — draw  bolt  and  bar  behind  thee.  I 
know  a  way  to  reach  thee." 

The  bell  once  more  sounded  violently.  "With  a  silent  pressure 
of  the  hand  the  priest  and  secretary  parted — the  former  to  open  the 
gates  to  his  unwelcome  visitors,  the  latter  to  his  hiding-place  within 
the  tower. 

"  What  seek  ye  at  such  an  hour  ?  "  demanded  the  former,  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  grated  door. 

"  Messengers  from  Stanfield,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  must  have  surer  token  than  your  words,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  ere  I  open  to  you." 

"  Good  master  chaplain,"  said  Adam ;  for  it  was  the  leech,  who 
with  his  two  companions  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  "Walter,  that 
demanded  admittance,  "  surely  you  know  my  voice :  that  is 
sufficient  token." 

"With  an  appearance  of  alacrity  which  ill  accorded  with  the  secret 
terror  of  his  heart,  the  priest  withdrew  the  heavy  bolts,  and 
admitted  the  party  into  the  mansion  ;  and  instantly,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  replaced  the  several  fastenings. 

"  You  arrive  late,"  he  quietly  observed.  "  Had  not  an  idle  book 
detained  me,  I  should  long  ere  this  have  retired  to  rest." 

"  'Tis  well  you  came  at  last,"  replied  the  leech,  eyeing  him 
suspiciously,  for  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  friendship  existing 
between  the  chaplain  and  the  object  of  his  pui-suit ;  "  but,  perhaps, 
you  have  had  visitors  ?  " 

This  was  uttered  with  an  half -inquiring  voice,  as  if  the  question 
was  the  most  indifferent  one  in  the  world  ;  the  old  man,  who  knew 
his  character,  perfectly  understood  him,  and  answered  in  a  similar 
tone : 

"  Visitors  indeed  I     Few  of  the  neighbours  like  to  y^ss  the  house 
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even  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  I  know  not  one  who 
would  set  a  foot  in  it  after  nightfall  ;  it  bears  an  evil  name.  The 
boatmen  speak  of  shrieks  and  cries  of  murder  heard  from  the  old 
tower  at  midnight ;  and  many  have  assured  me  they  have  seen 
lights  flitting  in  the  upper  chamber  when  no  human  hand  could 
have  carried  them  ;  but  that  I  am  a  priest,  I  should  bear  an  ill  name 
simply  as  its  tenant." 

Adam  was  silent  ;  like  most  infidels,  he  was  superstitious,  and  he 
liked  not  any  allusion  to  the  old  tower  or  its  chamber. 

"  Come,"  resumed  the  speaker  ;  "you  seem  well  drenched  with 
the  storm  ;  'tis  fortunate  I  have  a  fire  to  dry  you." 

With  these  words  he  conducted  his  unwelcome  guests  to  the 
little  chamber  where  he  had  lately  listened  to  the  tale  of  Walter, 
and,  with  an  appearance  of  hospitable  zeal,  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  their  entertainment.  While  thus  occupied,  the  leech 
took  up  the  book  the  good  man  had  been  reading.  It  was  Luther's 
reply  to  Henry's  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments  ;  the  same  work 
which  procured  for  the  kings  of  England  from  Leo  X.  the  title  of 
defenders  of  the  faith,  inconsistently  retained  to  the  present  day. 
In  it  the  royal  disputant  was  most  unceremoniously  treated  ;  the 
fiery  monk  had  been  unsparing  of  the  qualities  in  which  he  most 
excelled — sarcasm  and  abuse.  The  work  was  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  furious  tyrant ;  the  mere  reading  of  it  was  looked  upon  as 
little  short  of  treason,  and  cruelly  punished.  Whilst  the  unfor- 
tunate chaplain's  back  was  turned,  Adam  glanced  his  eye  upon  the 
title-page,  and  instantly  secured  it ;  it  added  to  his  strength,  for  it 
placed  the  reader's  life  within  his  power. 

"  Good  ! "  he  muttered  within  himself  ;  "  we  shall  understand 
each  other  soon." 

The  frugal  meal  was  quickly  despatched,  and  the  two  assistants 
in  his  crimes  were  conducted  by  Adam  to  their  chamber  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  mansion,  in  which,  with  his  usual  precaution,  he 
locked  them.  On  his  return,  he  found  Father  Celestine  hunting 
over  the  closets,  corners,  and  nooks  of  his  room  with  an  air  of 
nervous  anxiety.  The  poor  man  missed  his  book,  and  well  knew 
the  importance  of  his  loss. 

"  You  miss  something  .?  "  observed  the  leech,  with  a  cold  smile. 

"  Yes — yes,"  hurriedly  replied  the  old  man,  continuing  his  search. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Nothing — a  trifle — a  book  that — have  you  seen  it  ?  "  he  added. 

"  I  i  "  replied  the  Italian,  with  an  air  of  surprise  ;  "  I  am  little 
likely  to  waste  my  time  with  homilies,  or  lives  of  saints,  or  legends, 
for  such  I  doubt  not  are  the  nature  of  your  pious  studies." 

"  I  shall  find  it,  doubtless,  in  the  morning,"  said  the  chaplain, 
trying  to  look  indifferent  on  the  subject ;  but  iie  was  not  deceived 
— he  knew  that  Adam  was  the  master  of  his  secret ;  his  sneer 
convinced  ham. 
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Despite  the  danger  which  threatened,  Father  Celestine  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  escape  of  his  guest  ere  he  cast  a  thought  upon 
his  own  personal  safety.  With  a  composed  countenance,  therefore, 
he  bade  the  leech  good-night,  and  retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  cell 
— there  to  reflect  on  the  best  means  of  releasing  Walter  and  dis- 
appointing the  malice  and  cunning  of  his  enemy. 

On  reaching  the  upper  chamber  of  the  tower,  to  which  his  friend 
had  directed  him,  a  sickening  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  fell 
upon  the  young  secretary's  heart.  The  half -rotten  tapestry,  torn  by 
its  own  weight,  hung  in  huge  fragments  from  the  walls,  or  floated 
lazily  like  funeral  banners  on  the  stagnant  air.  The  night  was 
wild,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  fugitive  ;  gusts  of  heavy  wind  swept  at 
intervals,  howling  like  fiends  broke  loose,  around  the  tower,  dashing 
the  rain  against  the  rattling  casement,  and  then  gradually  subsiding 
with  a  low  and  sullen  moan  to  dismal  silence.  Anon  the  thunder- 
cloud would  burst  above  his  head,  shaking  the  massive  pile  e'en 
to  its  dark  foundations,  and  lighting,  by  the  red  flash  which  accom- 
panied it,  each  nook  and  corner  of  the  unhallowed  chamber  where 
he  sat.  As  the  hours  rolled  slowly  on,  despite  his  courage,  Walter 
became  nervous  and  excited  ;  a  hundred  times  he  fancied  he  heard 
the  slow  and  stealthy  tread  of  some  one  on  the  stairs — indeed,  so 
positive  was  he  upon  one  occasion,  that  he  rose  from  the  crumbling 
chair  on  which  he  had  been  seated  and  opened  the  door  ;  but,  no  ! 
imagination  had  deceived  him,  there  was  no  one  there.  Darkness 
itself  would  have  been  less  terrible  than  the  obscure  light  his  simple 
lamp  afforded  ;  its  sickly  flame  rose  and  fell  with  the  various 
currents  of  air  to  which  it  was  exposed — dancing  like  some  ignis 
fatuus  in  its  socket,  and  casting  life-like,  mysterious  shadows  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling. 

"  There  is  some  spell  upon  me  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  This  old  tower 
might  give  mirth  itself  the  horrors,  freezing  the  smile  upon  its 
rosy  lip  ;  but  what  have  I  to  fear  ? — the  door  is  well  secured  below. 
Against  earthly  visitants,  I  possess  my  sword.  As  for  unearthly 
beings,  I  believe  not  in  them.  Why  should  the  dead  revisit 
earth .? " 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips,  when,  as  if  to  test  their 
sincerity,  an  owl,  attracted  doubtless  by  the  lamp,  dashed  with  its 
harsh,  shrill  cry  against  the  casement.  Walter  started  from  his 
seat,  and,  despite  his  vaunted  incredulity,  felt  that  his  heart  beat 
quicker.  Nor  was  it  till  the  creature  had  repeated  its  lonely  cry 
that  he  recovered  his  self-possession,  or  could  smile  at  his  boyish 
terror. 

"  Poor  philosophy  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself;  "how  strong  in 
theory,  hovv'  weak  in  practice — a  giant  in  repose,  a  child  in  action  ! 
We  learn  rules  but  to  disregard  them,  demonstrate  truths  but  to 
disbelieve  them.  I'll  be  no  more,"  he  added,  "  the  slave  of  my 
imagination  or  the  fool  of  fancy  ;  better  darkness  than  uncertain 
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light  ;  besides,  my  lamp  may  attract  the  attention  of  others  than 
yon  obscene  bird  to  my  window." 

Scarcely  had  he  extinguished  the  light  than  the  storm  burst  with 
increased  violence  around  the  towers  ;  and  the  monotonous  patter 
of  the  rain  was  broken  by  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  at  times  sharp 
and  piercing,  then  low  and  moaning.  Walter  was  approaching  the 
window  to  watch  the  battle  of  the  elements,  when  his  attention 
was  struck  by  a  streak  of  light  along  the  wall  of  the  room,  as  if 
some  person  were  standing  with  a  lamp  behind  a  closet  door.  At 
first  he  thought  that  fancy  had  deceived  him  ;  but  no,  there  was 
the  light,  more  brilliant  than  it  perhaps  would  otherwise  have  been, 
from  the  darkness  through  which  it  penetrated. 

Not  knowing  what  cause  to  attribute  it  to,  and  naturally  dreading 
the  approach  of  some  secret  enemy,  the  young  man  cautiously 
retreated  from  the  window  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  where  a 
fragment  of  arras  larger  than  the  rest  promised  him  at  least 
a  temporary  concealment.  Hiding  behind  the  damp  tapestry, 
which  flapped  like  a  pall  against  his  face,  he  watched  through  a 
hole  which  he  made  with  his  sword  the  mysterious  light,  which 
gradually  became  to  his  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  till  at 
last  its  brilliancy  almost  dazzled  him.  Just  as  expectation  was 
wrought  to  its  greatest  power  of  endurance,  a  door  curiously  con- 
cealed within  the  wall,  which  it  was  made  to  resemble,  opened,  and 
Father  Celestine,  bearing  a  lamp  and  a  basket  of  provisions,  entered 
the  apartment.  In  an  instant  all  our  hero's  terrors,  superstitions, 
and  wayward  fancies — the  mental  phantasmagoria  which  had  so 
long  tormented  him — vanished,  and  he  saw  the  room,  with  its  torn 
arras  and  distant  shadows,  as  it  really  was,  and  not  as  his  imagina- 
tion had  peopled  it. 

"  Welcome,  father  !  "  he  exclaimed,  stepping  from  his  conceal- 
ment ;  "  your  presence  breaks  more  than  my  solitude  ;  it  puts  to 
flight  the  idle  thoughts  which  disturbed  it.  Did  I  not  fear  that 
you  would  laugh  at  me  for  the  confession,  I  would  relate  the 
terrors  which  this  deserted  room  and  midnight  have  inspired 
me  with." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  the  priest,  glancing  uneasily  round,  "  a 
cheerless  place — fit  for  the  deeds  which  have  been  perpetrated  in 
it.  Heaven,  which  witnessed,  will  doubtless,  in  its  own  good  time, 
avenge  them." 

"  Deeds  !  what  deeds  ?  "  demanded  Walter. 

"  Those  of  the  olden  time,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  day," 
replied  the  old  man.  "  How  often  has  the  stealthy  murderer's 
footstep  mounted  the  secret  stairs  by  which  I  came  !  Chance, 
whilst  roaming  over  the  old  house,  discovered  to  me  their  existence 
— unknown,  I  feel  assured,  to  all  beside.  Here,  in  this  very  room, 
whilst  the  unconscious  victim  slept,  death  by  the  cord  or  steel  has 
done  its  work  ;  these  walls  have  echoed  to  the  last  cry  of  nature. 
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I  never  enter  here,"  he  added,  "but  I  repeat  a  De  Prof undis  tor  the 
dead." 

"  Yon  speak  of  the  past,"  said  the  secretary,  replacing  on  the 
table  the  flask  of  wine  which  the  chaplain  had  brought  him. 
"  Know  you  anything  of  the  crimes  committed  here  by  those  of 
our  own  day  ?  "  ^ 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  priest  ;  "  whatever  I  may  suspect,  I  know 
absolutely  nothing.  There  is  one  below,  perhaps,  who  could 
relate  a  tale  of  terror  suited  to  the  night  and  the  occasion." 

"  Adam  ?  "  inquired  the  secretary.     His  visitor  nodded  assent. 

"  He  it  was,  then,  who  arrived  to  dog  me.  The  bloodhound  little 
dreams  his  victim  hides  'neath  the  same  roof  with  him.  Strange 
he  should  devote  the  energies  of  such  a  mind  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  so  foul  a  master.  He  must  love  him  well  to  damn  his  soul  for 
his  advancement." 

"  Love,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "  is  not  the  bond  between  them." 

"  What,  then  ?  interest  ?  " 

"  No— hate." 

"  Hate  !  "  repeated  the  youth  ;  "  father,  you  surely  jest.  No 
spaniel  ever  followed  in  its  master's  steps  more  faithfully  than 
Adam  in  Sir  John's.  His  intellect,  his  energies,  are  but  the 
servants  of  his  will  ;  his  conscience  knows  no  voice  beyond  his 
pleasure,  his  heart  feels  no  remorse.  Such,  old  friend,  are  not  the 
services  of  hate." 

"  Nor  yet  of  love,"  added  the  priest.  "  I  tell  thee,  boy,  he  hates 
his  subtle  master.  I  have  seen  his  proud  lip  curl  at  his  command, 
his  dark  eye  glance,  when  unobserved,  upon  him,  as  Satan's  might 
on  the  Archangel's  brow.  Doubt  not  but  he  will  one  day  turn  and 
rend  him.  Then,  perhaps,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  dark  secrets 
of  this  chamber  be  revealed." 

"  Tell  me,  father,"  said  \Yalter,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  "  what 
is  it  you  know  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  What  !  suspect,  then  ?  " 

"  Much.  It  occurred  jears  before  yoii  entered  in  the  service  of 
the  knight  of  Corbey,  that  a  young  man,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  citizen,  accompanied  Sir  John  to  the  house  ;  he  seemed  under  no 
restraint,  for  he  followed  his  conductor  freely  to  this  very  chamber. 
He  was  never  seen  to  quit  it,"  he  added,  slowly. 

"  That  was  strange,"  said  the  secretary,  deeply  interested  in  the 
narrative  ;  "pray  proceed." 

"Stranger  still,"  resumed  the  narrator,  "  Jarrold  and  Carl,  two 
of  the  household  supposed  to  be  deepest  in  their  master's  con- 
fidence, the  next  morning  were  found  dead  within  their  beds. 
From  that  period — almost  from  that  day — the  house  had  been 
abandoned.  Strange  noises  have  been  heard,  and  lights,  'tis  said, 
seen  from  this  chamber  window." 
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"  Superstition !  "  exclaimed  Walter — "  mere  superstition  !  Think 
you  that  Heaven  suspends  the  laM's  of  nature  e'en  to  unveil  a 
murder  ?     Improbable  ! — impossible  !  " 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  than  the  large  piece  of 
tapestry  behind  which  the  speaker  had  lately  concealed  himself 
suddenly  fell  from  the  carved  cornice  to  which  it  had  been  sus- 
pended :  the  rustling  noise  which  it  made  in  its  descent  startled 
both  the  inmates  of  the  room.  The  priest  regarded  the  young 
philosopher  with  a  smile,  which  seemed  to  ask  the  value  of  his 
philosophy,  when  so  simple  an  accident  could  cause  his  heart  to 
beat  and  his  cheek  to  lose  its  hue  of  manly  resolution. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  said  the  secretary,  after  a  pause,  "  Why  should 
it  fall  ?  " 

"  It  must  have  fallen  at  some  time  or  another,"  answered  the 
chaplain  ;  "  why  not  now  1  " 

"  You  must  confess  it  is  at  least  a  curious  commentary  on  my 
words." 

"  Experience,"  replied  the  elder,  "  is  full  of  such  incidents. 
Imagination  might  draw  from  it  a  thousand  inferences  which  sober 
reason  would  reject.  Had  the  rotten  arras  revealed  in  its  descent 
a  cabinet,  a  treasure,  a  secret  door,  or  any  proof  of  crime,  we  might 
suppose  that  there  was  something  more  than  accident  in  it." 

"  By  Heaven  !  but  there  is  !  "  exclaimed  Walter,  who  had  been 
anxiously  scanning  the  wall. '  "  See,  father,  here  is  a  recess  rudely 
built  up  ;  observe  how  unevenly  the  stones  are  placed,  as  though 
terror  urged  the  hands  of  guilt  to  its  completion.  My  soul  upon 
the  issue,  but  it  contains  some  mystery." 

"I  think  so  too,"  replied  the  priest,  carefully  examining  the  wall. 
"What  are  we  about  to  learn  ?  " 

"  Shall  we  proceed  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man  ;  "  I  can  easily 
wrench  one  of  the  loose  bars  of  iron  from  the  window  and  break 
open  the  recess." 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  priest  ;  "  man  is  but  the  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Heaven  to  work  its  ends.  Who,  in  tracing  the  action  of 
Providence,  shall  venture  to  declare  how  much  is  accident,  how 
much  design  ?  " 

Walter,  encouraged  by  the  words  of  the  chaplain,  easily  wrenched 
an  iron  bar  from  the  window,  Avhere  the  corroding  tooth  of  l^ime 
had  already  loosened  it  in  its  socket,  and  commenced  his  atflack 
upon  the  stonework  which  filled  up  the  recess.  The  first  stroke  of 
the  instrument  fell  with  a  hollow  sound,  like  a  blow  struck  upon 
a  tomb.  An  unwonted  energy  nerved  his  arm  ;  he  felt  as  if  super- 
naturally  called  upon  to  bring  some  long-hidden  crime  to  light — 
to  proclaim  and  to  avenge  it. 

Slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  as  if  reluctant  to  yield  up  the  seci-et 
they  so  long  had  guarded,  the  rough,  unhewn  stones  gave  way 
beneath  the  repeated  blows  of  the  secretary,  and  fell,  one  by  one, 
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with  a  dull  heavy  sound  upon  the  floor,  disclosing  a  ghastly- 
skeleton  bound  by  chains  to  iron  staples  in  the  walls.  There  was 
little  doubt  but  the  wretched  victim  had  been  confined  there 
living,  the  arms  and  shoulders  being  dislocated  by  the  frantic 
struggles  it  had  made ;  fragments  of  cloth  and  linen  still  adhered 
to  the  mouldering  bones,  and  innumerable  beetles  were  seen 
hurrying  in  every  direction  along  the  walls,  alarmed  at  th6  flood  of 
light  so  suddenly  let  in  on  their  disgxisting  banquet, 

"  Father,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  turning  with  an  expression 
of  pity  and  terror  from  the  revolting  sight,  "  God  hath  not  per- 
mitted this  mystei'y  to  be  revealed  that  we  should  seal  our  tongues. 
Heaven,  which  heard  the  victim's  cries,  counted  his  groans, 
measured  his  tears,  wills  that  we  should  avenge  them." 

A  flash  of  lightning  more  intense  than  any  which  had  preceded 
it,  followed  by  a  tremendous  thunderclap,  which  shook  the  old 
towers,  lit  up  the  apai'tment,  thi"owing,  with  its  intense  sulphurous 
light,  the  feeble  flame  of  the  dying  lamp  into  the  shade.  Whether 
attracted  or  not  by  the  iron  belt  which  encircled  the  waist  of  the 
skeleton,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  certain  the  electric  fluid 
seemed  to  linger  longer  there  than  on  any  other  object  upon  which 
it  rested.  Finally,  it  disai^peared,  leaving  the  recess  in  greater 
darkness  than  before. 

On  looking  closer  into  the  unhallowed  tomb,  Walter  perceived  a 
steel  sword-chain  and  scabbard,  still  hanging  round  the  marrowless 
bones.  The  lightning  had  attracted  his  attention  to  them  first. 
With  a  trembling  hand  he  removed  them,  and  bringing  them  to 
the  light — despite  the  rust  and  mildew  which  covered  them — 
distinctly  traced  upon  the  clasp  of  the  belt  the  name  of  Cuthbert. 

"  Cuthbert  !  "  rejaeated  the  old  man,  crossing  himself  in  terror. 
"  How  wondrous  are  the  ways  of  Providence  !  Such  was  the  name 
of  the  young  stranger  who  so  mysteriously  disappeared  in  this 
very  chamber." 

"  The  nephew  of  Steadman  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man  ;  "  the 
son  of  the  manaic  Maud  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  The  hour  of  retribution,  then,  hath  arrived  at  last.  The  dead 
seems  to  have  chosen  me  as  his  avenger.  I  accept  the  task.  I  here 
devote  my  soul  to  its  fulfilment,  and  Heaven  smile  upon  me  as  I 
keep  the  oath  !  Morning  soon  will  dawn.  Tell  me,  father,"  he 
added,  "  have  you  brought  me  my  dead  father's  letter,  the  only 
legacy  his  broken  fortunes  had  to  leave  me  ?  " 

"  Take  it,  my  son,"  replied  Father  Celestine,  placing  it  in  his 
hand  ;  "  and  may  the  writer's  spirit  watch  over  and  protect  thee  ! 
'Tis  time  for  thj"-  departure." 

"  But  should  Adam  enter  here,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
glancing  uneasily  round,  "  he  would  at  once  remove  the  proofs  of 
his  and  his  master's  crime,  or  contrive  some  tale  to  explain  them." 
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"  Slight  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  pi'iest  ;  "  the  door  is  barred 
below,  and,  save  myself,  no  living  being  knows  the  secret  access  to 
the  tower.  Follow  me,  Walter,"  he  added,  "  I  will  conduct  thee 
first  to  liberty.  Lose  not  a  moment ;  with  the  earliest  dawn  make 
thy  best  Avay  to  Hampton.  Wolsey  hath  a  proud  heart,  but  not  an 
ungenerous  nature.  If  I  rightly  judge  him,  he  will  protect  the 
Lady  Mary,  and  avenge  her  wrongs  for  her  own  sake — something 
perchance  for  thine." 

"  And  thou  ?  "  demanded  Walter. 

"  Will  wait  thy  coming  here,"  continiied  the  old  man  ;  "  my  duty 
accomplished  to  the  living,  I  have  one  not  less  sacred  to  perform 
towards  the  dead." 

Taking  the  scabbard  and  sword-belt  with  him,  the  secretary 
followed  the  speaker  down  the  secret  stairs,  and,  after  a  long 
descent  through  vaults  and  passages  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the 
massive  walls,  found  himself  with  his  conductor  in  one  of  the 
ofl&ces  of  the  mansion,  detached  from  the  principal  building. 

"  The  light  of  morning  breaks,"  whispered  the  old  man  ;  "  away  I 
God  and  a  good  conscience  speed  thee  on  thine  errand  ! " 

He  remained  for  several  minutes  listening  to  the  retreating 
footsteps  of  his  favourite,  and  then  returned  to  the  chamber  where 
so  fearful  a  discovery  had  been  made.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  they  gleamed  through  the  time-stained  windows,  found  him  at  his 
duty. 

The  priest  was  praying  for  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  My  buildings  sumptuous,  the  roofs  with  gold  and  byse, 
Shone  like  the  sun  in  mid-day  sphere  ; 
Craftily  entailed  as  cunning  could  devise, 

With  images  embossed  most  lively  did  appear." 

(From  an  old  poem  on  Hampton  Court,  written 
by  Cavendish,   Wolsey' s  secretary.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  a  rich  and  powerful 
community  ;  the  gate  of  their  magnificent  pTeceptory  of  Clerken- 
well  attests  even  to  the  present  day  the  stateliness  of  their 
habitations,  and  the  style  in  which  they  lived.  Amongst  the 
numerous  possessions  of  this  order  of  military  monks  was  a  dis- 
trict of  some  thousand  acres,  through  which  the  Thames  flowed 
from  Ditton  to  Walton  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  from  Teddington 
to  Hanworth  on  the  Middlesex  bank.  This  manor,  known  by  the 
name  of  Hampton,  was  a  low  sandy  level,  producing  but  little 
corn,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  few  priests  and  lay  brothers,  till 
Wolsey  purchased  it  of  the  prior  in  1515  ;  when,  employing  the 
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vast  resources  at  his  command,  he  quickly  changed  the  character 
of  the  place.  The  ancient  hostel  and  chapel  were  swept  away,  and 
a  splendid  palace  arose,  as  if  by  enchantment,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  wealthy  cardinal  ;  and  here,  within  two  years  of  his  purchase 
of  the  place,  did  he  surround  himself  with  the  pomp  of  kings,  and 
maintained  a  state  superior  to  his  master's. 

In  the  presence-chamber,  waiting  his  coming  from  his  private 
apartments,  were  assembled  the  chief  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
his  eminence's  household  ;  the  two  cross-bearers,  with  their  silver 
crosses  ;  the  Earl  of  Derby,  to  bear  the  hat  to  the  chapel,  and  lay 
it  on  the  altar  ;  Cavendish,  his  secretary  ;  and  a  crowd  of  suitors, 
both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  ;  the  fortunes  of  most  of  whom 
depended  on  the  smile  or  frown  of  the  favourite. 

Amongst  the  various  groups  assembled  in  the  hall — and  they 
were  both  remarkable  and  splendid — were  three  personages  who 
claimed  particular  attention.  The  first  was  Sir  John  Hervey,  vice- 
chamberlain  to  his  grace — a  stiff,  tall,  formal  courtier,  whose  face 
was  a  faithful  mirror  of  his  master's — smiling  where  he  smiled, 
frowning  where  he  frowned.  The  pages  nick-named  him  the 
"  Weathercock,"  as  they  could  generally  tell  what  kind  of  humour 
the  cardinal  was  in  by  gazing  on  the  countenance  of  the  worthy 
knight — that  is,  after  he  had  had  his  first  audience  of  his  uncertain 
master  ;  previous  to  that  it  was  as  impassible  as  a  statue's — 
meaningless  as  the  pliant  wax  waiting  for  the  impress  of  the  seal. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  his  wand  of  office,  with  which  he 
marshalled  visitors  according  to  their  due  degrees.  The  second 
was  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  the  prelate  whom  Henry  VIII. 
afterwards  beheaded  for  his  opposition  to  the  Reformation,  and  to 
show  his  hatred  of  the  Holy  See,  which  had  just  conferred  upon 
its  unfortunate  defender  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  The  third  was 
Wolsey's  fool.  Patch — the  inimitable,  faithful,  shrewd,  sarcastic 
Patch — the  only  person  who,  perhaps,  ever  ventured  to  speak  his 
mind  freely  to  the  all-powerful  minister.  The  latter,  upon  his  fall, 
presented  him  as  a  valuable  present  to  the  king.  Such,  however, 
was  the  poor  creature's  fidelity  to  his  master,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  dragged  from  his  presence,  and  conveyed  by  force  to 
Greenwich,  from  whence  he  twice  endeavoured  to  escape. 

"  Does  his  grace  ride  to  day  ?  "  demanded  the  prelate,  addressing 
the  functionary  with  the  white  wand. 

The  officer  looked  embarrassed.  He  had  not  yet  seen  his 
capricious  lord,  and  he  never  committed  himself  ,by  giving  an 
opinion  ;  he  contented  himself,  therefore,  by  merely  elevating  his 
eyebrows,  and  looking  more  stolid  than  usual. 

Patch,  who  heard  the  question,  answered  it  in  his  own 
whimsical  way.  Plucking  one  of  the  feathers  from  the  crest  at 
the  end  of  his  bauble,  he  threw  it  into  the  air,  and  blew  it  with 
his  breath,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  till  it  reached  the  ground, 
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"  Ride — not  ride — ride — not  ride — ride — not  ride.  You  are  an- 
swered, my  lord,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  knight's  perspicuity 
and  my  wisdom  can  divine."  The  churchman  smiled.  He  under- 
stood both  the  satire  and  wit  of  the  speaker. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  added,  "  he  goes  to  Greenwich  ;  I  saw  the  barge 
getting  ready  on  the  river  as  I  arrived."  -♦ 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  solemnly,  ifearing  even  by  that 
equivocal  expression  of  committing  himself. 

At  this  moment  the  Earl  of  Derby  approached,  and  invited  the 
bishop  to  inspect  the  new  tapestry — a  present  from  Francis  the 
First  to  hie  friend  and  counsellor,  as  he  invariably  styled  Wolsey 
in  his  letters — for  the  first  time  displayed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall.  No  sooner  had  they  withdrawn  than  the  jester  drew  the  arm 
of  the  vice-chamberlain  through  his,  and  took  him,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  some  important  communication,  a  little  on  one  side. 

"  How  prudent  should  they  be,"  he  Avhispered,  with  a  gravity  to 
which  the  laughing  expression  of  his  eyes  gave  the  lie,  ^'  who  are 
entrusted  with  a  great  man's  confidence  !  You  have  seriously 
compromised  his  reverend  grace." 

"  How  so  .?  "  demanded  the  astonished  courtier. 

"  How  so  !  "  repeated  Patch,  with  a  look  of  comical  contempt. 
"  Sir  knight,  thou  art  more  obtuse  than  an  angle  :  a  chamberlain 
should  see  further  into  a  mile-stone  than  most  men.  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  my  office,  but  I  see  I  must  look  further 
for  a  successor.  '  How  so  ! '  Hast  thou  not  given  authority  to  all 
-present  to  suppose,  nay,  positively  asse  b,  that  his  eminence  may 
or  may  not  go  to  Greenwich  ?  The  fact  is  patented  ;  thou  wilt  be 
cited  as  its  author — men  will  quote  thee  for  thy  master's  where- 
abouts— spies  will  be  set  to  dog  thee — statesmen  to  pump  thee  ; 
knowing,"  he  added,  with  an  indescribable  leer,  "  how  deep  thou 
art  in  Wolsey's  confidence." 

"  The  loud  laugh  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ushers  in 
waiting  at  the  jester's  hit  proved  that  his  wit  had  told.  The  eye 
of  the  angry  officer  glanced  round  the  hall,  but  encountered  only 
the  glance  of  those  whom  he  was  far  too  prudent  to  quarrel  with. 
At  last  it  fell  upon  a  young  man  whose  travel -stained  dress  and 
haggard  features  indicated  both  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  suffer- 
ing. It  was  our  old  friend  Walter,  who,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
had  made  his  way  to  the  great  hall  of  Hampton,  in  the  hope  of 
presenting  his  letter  to  the  cardinal. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  in  a  haughty  tone,  for  he  could 
be  haughty  with  his  inferiors,  "  what  brings  you  into  the  presence- 
chamber  ? — methinks  the  Almonry  might  better  serve  your 
errand." 

"  Your  pardon,"  replied  the  fugitive,  colouring  with  ill- 
suppressed  indignation  at  being  thus  addressed,  "  I  am  here  to 
deliver  a  letter  to  his  grace." 
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"  A  letter  to  his  grace  !  "  repeated  Patch.  "  Oh,  the  simplicity, 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  youth  !  "Were  it  known  that  his 
eminence  had  received  a  letter  from  a  mysterious  messenger  in  a 
soiled  doublet,  though  of  goodly  presence,  the  couriers  of  half  the 
Cabinets  in  Europe  would  be  set  in  motion  ;  France  and  Spain 
would  send  special  ambassadors  to  demand  explanations  of  the 
vice-chamberlain  or  of  me,  and  probably  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  only  be  preserved  but  on  condition  of  our  joint  dismissal." 

A  second  hearty  laugh  still  further  predisposed  the  pompous 
functionary  against  our  hero.  Before,  however,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  decided  step  of  dismissing  him  from  the  hall,  he 
prudently  inquired  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  lest 
unwittingly  he  should  compromse  himself  by  such  an  act. 

"  It  was  written,"  replied  Walter,  a  tear  involuntarily  dimming 
his  eye,  "  by  my  late  father — his  grace's  earliest  friend." 

The  words  had  no  sooner  passed  his  lips,  when  the  jester 
immediately  put  out  both  his  hands,  as  though  he  had  something 
in  the  hollow  of  each,  and  was  balancing  them  to  ascertain  which 
was  the  heaviest.  One  of  the  secretaries.  Master  Cavendish, 
observed  the  action,  and  asked  what  he  was  doing. 

"  Trying  which  weighs  the  most,"  quietly  answered  Patch,  "  a 
dead  man's  influence,  or  a  great  man's  memory." 

"  And  you  find "  said  the  questioner. 

"  That  I  have  no  just  weight  by  which  to  try  them,"  continued 
the  fool.  "  It  must  be  heavier  than  a  thought,"  he  added,  "  and 
lighter  than  a  thistledown.  When  you  find  me  such,  I  will  solve 
the  question,  sir." 

There  was  a  tone  of  feeling  and  sadness  in  the  speaker's  voice 
which  jarred  strangely  T\-ith  his  motley  office. 

"  You  must  deliver  your  letter  at  the  Almonry,  young  man,  and 
attend  in  three  days  for  a  reply.  None  but  those  who  have  been 
presented  to  his  grace  have  the  entree  to  the  presence-chamber. 
Retire  !  No  words  !  "  added  the  chamberlain  ;  "  oblige  me  not  to 
give  orders  to  remove  you  from  the  hall." 

There  was  no  disputing  a  command  so  peremptorily  given,  and 
the  disheartened  fugitive  reluctantly  quitted  the  brilliant  assembly, 
where  in  sooth  his  soiled  garments  were  somewhat  out  of  place. 
The  jester  followed  him. 

The  above  incident  had  scarcely  passed,  when  a  gentleman 
usher  cried  out  : 

"  Place,  my  lords  and  gentlemen — place  for  my  Lord  Cardinal  of 
York ! " 

In  an  instant  the  various  conversations  and  whisperings  which 
had  taken  place  were  broken  ojff,  and  the  assembled  officers  and 
courtiers  assumed  that  air  of  respectful  attention  which  cringing 
humility  so  well  knows  how  to  pay  to  greatness.  The  large  doors 
were  thrown  open  by  the  yeomen  of  the  hall,  and  the  almost  royal 
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cliiirchman  entered  from  his  private  apartments.  Wolsey  was  at 
this  period  in  the  prime  of  intellect  and  manhood,  his  features 
marked  by  that  slight  animal  expression  which  indicates  energy 
of  character,  gives  action  to  mind,  and  denotes  determination  in  all 
who  possess  it.  In  person  he  was  above  the  usual  height, 
extremely  dignified  in  his  carriage,  an  advantage  to  which  his  rich 
flowing  robes  of  engrained  crimson  satin  more  than  slightly 
contributed.  He  spoke  with  the  confidence  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  be  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect.  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  was  kind  and  indulgent  in  his  household, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  showing  his  haughtiness  only  to  such  as 
were  of  great  estate,  or  had  offended  him  ;  in  the  latter  case  he 
was  implacable.  With  all  his  defects,  and  they  were  great  and 
many,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  munificent  patron  both 
of  letters  and  of  art.  Hampton  Court  attests  the  latter,  whilst 
Oxford  bears  witness  to  the  first. 

"  Good  day,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  ! "  he  exclaimed,  slightly 
bending  in  acknowledgment  of  the  profound  salutation  of  the 
circle — "  Good  day.  Hervey,"  he  demanded,  without  deigning  a 
second  glance  on  men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were  suitors,  or 
dancing  attendance  on  him,  "  what  letters  have  arrived  ?  " 

According  to  the  usual  etiquette.  Cavendish  advanced  to  the  bag 
and  gave  them,  one  by  one,  to  the  vice-chamberlain,  who  handed 
them  to  his  eminence.  The  first  was  from  the  king,  and  dated 
Greenwich.  The  minister  kissed  it  with  an  afliectation  of  respect 
as  he  broke  the  seal  ;  it  announced  the  expected  arrival  of 
Campeggio,  whom  the  reigning  pontiff,  Clement  VII.,  had  joined 
with  himself  in  the  legatine  commission  for  deciding  the  divorce 
between  Henry  and  his  queen.  A  slight  shade  passed  over  the 
lofty  brow  of  the  statesman  as  he  perused  the  epistle  ;  perhaps  he 
already  foresaw  the  difficulties  to  which  the  question  ultimately 
gave  rise,  not  only  between  his  sovereign  and  himself,  but  England 
and  the  see  of  Rome. 

"  So  this  is  his  answer  to  a  memorial  of  the  state  of  Europe  and 
the  emperor's  intrigues,"  he  murmured,  as  he  placed  the  letter  in 
the  belt  of  his  soutan.  "  I  must  decide  without  him.  A  childish 
toy,  an  hour's  caprice,  and  a  kingdom's  interests  are  cast  aside. 
Earth  !  earth  !  such  are  thy  rulers  !  " 

The  succeeding  letters,  after  being  slightly  glanced  over,  were 
handed  to  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  them  and 
deliver  them  to  the  secretaries  to  be  answered.  The  contents  of 
the  bag  which  Cavendish  held  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  Patch, 
who  had  followed  Walter  from  the  hall,  returned.  Holding  the 
letter  in  his  hand  which  the  youth  had  vainly  attempted  to 
deliver,  the  jester  had  good-naturedly  undertaken  to  do  so  for 
him.  Quietly  coming  between  Sir  Henry  and  the  secretary,  just 
as  the  former  held  out  his  hand  mechanically  for  another  letter 
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to  give  to  Wolsej^  he  placed  Walter's  in  his  palm,  and  the 
unsuspicious  courtier  instantly  handed  it  to  his  master,  who  had 
watched  the  jester's  manoeuvre,  and  smiled  at  its  success  ;  for  the 
Bhrewd-witted  fool  was  a  favourite  with  him. 

A  strange  change  came  over  the  countenance  of  the  cardinal 
when  the  signature  of  the  letter  met  his  gaze  ;  he  was  like  a  man 
who  found  a  reproach  where  he  expected  a  smile — a  thorn  where 
he  looked  for  a  flower.  The  writer  had  been  the  companion  of 
Ms  youth — the  first,  perhaps  the  only,  friend  he  ever  loved  or 
trusted,  and  yet  he  had  neglected  him  ;  with  a  kingdom's  wealth 
and  patronage  at  his  disposal,  had  never  once  inquired  if  he  were 
living  or  dead,  poor  or  in  prosperity.  Such  is  the  value  of  a  great 
man's  memory. 

"  Who  brought  this  letter  ?  "  he  demanded,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  how  to  atone  for  his 
past  neglect,  and  remove  from  his  heart  the  reproach  of  in- 
gratitude. 

The  question  was  addressed  to  the  astonished  chamberlain,  but 
the  speaking  glance  to  Patch  intimated  that  it  was  from  him  the 
answer  was  expected. 

'*  A  youth  sore  spent  with  travel,"  replied  the  jester,  more 
eeriously  than  he  was  wont  to  speak  ;  "  but  his  soiled  doublet 
offended  the  chamberlain's  knighthood.  His  want  of  quarterings 
rufiQed  his  humility  ;  so  he  dismissed  him  to  the  Almonry,  your 
grace — to  flirt  with  Patience,  whilst  waiting  on  her  lean  sister. 
Charity." 

"  Almonry  !  charity  !  "  repeated  Wolsey,  in  a  tone  which  boded 
a  tempest  to  the  unfortunate  object  of  his  wrath.  "  It  is  the  ciirse 
of  greatness  to  be  aped  by  the  fools  that  cringe  and  circle  round  it. 
Seek  out  the  youth,"  he  added  to  the  terrified  officer  of  his 
household,  who  stood,  or  rather  tottered,  before  him.  "  Lead  him 
to  our  presence,  and  beware  how  you  obtrude  yourself  again  till 
he  be  found." 

Sir  Henry  Hervey,  curving  his  back  to  the  very  ground, 
sneaked  out  of  the  presence-chamber. 

"  I  owe  this  young  man's  father  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude," 
continued  Wolsey,  half -aloud  and  half -talking  to  himself,  "  which^ 
though  unclaimed  till  now,  shall  now  be  paid." 

"  It  must  be  to  the  j^outh  himself,  then,  master,"  replied  the 
jester,  "for  his  father  is  long  since  dead." 

"  Dead  !  "  repeated  the  churchman,  dropping  the  letter.  '*  OK 
power  !  how  empty  is  thy  greatness !  My  word  can  clothe  the 
naked  wretch  with  ermine  ;  deal  war  or  peace,  as  to  my  will 
seems  meet ;  say  to  my  fo?.  Thou  shalt  not  live  an  hour  ;  yer 
cannot  bid  my  friend  exist  one  minute  !  The  crosier,  like  the 
sceptre,  smells  of  earth.  I  am  sick  of  gi^eatness.  The  boy  I  loved, 
the  first  friend  of  my  youth,  the  saviour  of  my  life."  he  added. 
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bitterly,  "  gone  to  his  grave — weiglied  down,  perhaps,  by  my 
ingratitude  ! — cold,  heartless,  selfish  Wolsey  •  " 

The  self-accusing  tone  in  which  the  words  were  uttered  made  a 
deep  impression  on  all  wh©  heard  them,  for  his  eminence  was  not 
a  man  to  "  wear  his  heart  ujDon  his  sleeve  "  ;  if  he  felt  deeply,  he 
rarely  expressed  his  feelings  ;  and  many  augured  favourably  of 
the  young  man's  fortunes  from  the  terms  in  which  Wolsey 
reproached  himself  for  his  neglect  of  his  father. 

In  a  few  moments  the  abashed  chamberlain  reappeared,  ushering 
in  our  hero  with  as  much  respect  as  he  would  have  paid  to  a 
crowned  head,  so  suddenly  had  he  risen  in  importance  since  his 
master  had  reproved  him  in  his  favour, 

"  Approach,  young  man,"  said  the  cardinal,  fixing  his  keen  grey 
eye  upon  his  countenance,  as  if  to  read  his  very  soul,  "  and  let  me 
gaze  upon  thee.  Thou  hast  thy  father's  features,"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  had  scanned  him  well  ;  "  nature  stamped 
their  impress  on  thy  face  as  witness  of  his  blood.  We  will  not 
forget  our  former  friendship  for  him  :  to  give  thee  standing  in  the 
world  and  mark  our  favour,  we  name  thee  of  our  chamber." 

"  Gentleman  of  the  chamber  !  "  whispered  Cavendish  to  one  of 
the  ushers  ;  "  v/ho  is  this  stripling  ?  " 

"  One  whom  'twere  well  to  court,"  replied  the  latter  personage. 
"  Hennage  solicited  the  post  for  his  son  these  two  months  past." 

Instead  of  kissing  the  hand  which  the  churchman  extended  to 
him  as  usual  on  receiving  such  an  appointmemt,  Walter  knelt  and 
offered  a  paper  to  his  eminence,  containing  the  history  of  Lady 
Mary's  wrongs,  and  Sir  John's  oppression. 

"  How !  "  exclaimed  Wolsey,  his  brow  suddenly  flushed  with 
anger  and  surprise.  "  What  wouldst  thou  more  ? — the  office  is 
indifferent  good,  and  for  a  young  beginner " 

"  More — much  more  than  I  deserve,"  replied  the  young  man, 
still  offering  him  the  writing  ;  "  I  did  not  come,  as  many  do,  to 
push  vile  interest,  or  to  sue  for  favour,  I  came  to  add  another 
laurel  to  your  wreath  of  fame  ;  to  guide  your  guardian  segis  o'er 
the  head  of  innocence  devoted  to  destruction.  0,  my  dread  lord, 
in  after  times,  when  Wolsey's  name  shall  stand  recorded*  on  his 
country's  page,  one  act  like  this  shall  shed  a  greater  lustre  than  all 
his  bounties  on  the  mean  and  worthless." 

"  His  favour's  gone  !  "  whispered  the  usher  ;  "  fool  to  play  with 
fortune  while  within  his  reach  !  " 

"  Not  so,"  said  Cavendish  ;  "  what'er  the  suit,  'tis  granted — his 
grace  hath  ta'en  the  paper." 

The  latter  was  right  in  his  surmise  ;  for,  after  eying  him  a  few 
moments  searchinglj^,  the  minister  took  the  document  from  the 
suppliant's  trembling  feand,  and  read  it  attentively. 

"  What  pledge,"  he  demanded,  "  have  I  for  the  truth  of  this  ?  " 

"  My  life — my  faith  !  "  exclaimed  Walter,  radiant  witli^hope. 
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The  cardinal  advanced  a  step  towards  the  speaker,  and  gazed 
upon  his  open,  candid  brow  ;  and  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the 
scrutiny,  muttered  to  himself  : 

"  His  eye  shrinks  not  from  my  gaze  :  there  is  a  blush  upon  his 
cheek,  yet  it  appears  like  youth's  and  warm  ingenuous  nature's. 
Enough,  young  man,"  'he  added,  addressing  himself  more  directly 
to  the  still-kneeling  youth  ;  "  I'll  trust  thee," 

"  My  thanks — my  gratitude  !  "  faltered  the  lover. 

*'  Hold !  "  resumed  his  eminence  ;  "  thou  hast  some  dearer 
interest  in  this  matter.     Speak  freely,  if  I  am  not  to  doubt  thee." 

"  I  love  Mary  of  Stanfield,"  whispered  Walter  ;  "  her  guardian 
would  have  imprisoned  me  for  an  attempt  upon  an  heiress." 

"  Thy  suit  shall  fare  the  better  that  it  is  avowed,"  replied  the 
churchman  in  the  same  under-tone.  "  Follow  me  to  my  closet ; 
for  here  are  ears  I  trust  not, — lip  service,  but  no  hearts.  Order 
my  barge,"  he  added  in  a  loud  voice  ;  "  within  an  hour  we  start 
for  Greenwich.  And  for  the  future  know  this  gentleman  as  one 
of  our  household  and  especial  favour." 

All  bowed,  and  many  a  look  of  envy  was  cast  upon  the  fortunate 
object  of  their  master's  commendation.  Without  casting  a  second 
look  upon  the  nobles  who  were  waiting  to  press  their  various  suits 
with  him,  the  cardinal  left  the  amazed  circle  of  courtiers,  and  was 
followed  by  our  hero  to  his  closet,  where,  with  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  he  related,  not  only  the  story  of  his  love,  but  the  oppressive 
cruelty  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey  ;  and  finished  with  the  discovery  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  unfortunate  armourer,  producing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  belt  and  scabbard  of  the  murdered  man  in  proof  of  his 
assertion. 

"  Good  ! "  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  with  a  smile  of  quiet  satis- 
faction, for  he  remembered  the  intrigue  by  which  her  guardian  had 
removed  the  Lady  Mary  from  his  protection.  "  The  knight  has 
played  a  desperate  game  ;  but  we  shall  balk  him  yet." 

That  same  evening,  after  a  long  conference  with  Henry  at 
Greenwich,  the  favourite  gave  orders  to  his  household  to  depart  for 
Norwich,  ostensibly  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  prior  and 
the  citizens,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  but  which, 
fortunately  for  our  lovers,  was  not  the  only  motive  for  his  journey. 
Walter  travelled  in  his  suite. 

Despite  the  decided  step  which  he  had  taken  in  removing  the 
heiress  from  her  own  domain  of  Stanfield  to  his  manor-house 
within  the  city.  Sir  John  de  Corbey  was  ill  at  ease.  The  escape  of 
his  secretary  alarmed  him  ;  and  the  prolonged  absence  of  his 
counsellor  and  minister  Adam  was  another  source  of  vexation  to 
his  unquiet  spirit. 

He  was  pacing  the  great  hall  of  the  mansion  about  a  week  after 
the  interview  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  describe  when  the 
leech,  with  his  usual  stealthy  tread,  entered  the  apartment.     There 
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was  no  hurry,  no  anxiety  u,pon  his  features.  He  saluted  his 
employer  as  slightly  as  though  he  had  been  absent  from  him  but 
a  few  minutes,  instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  After  carefully 
closing  the  doors,  the  knight  advanced  towards  him,  and,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  excitement  and  passion,  eagerly  demanded  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  finding  the  fugitive. 

Adam  simply  nodded  his  head  in  answer  to  his  questions. 

"  And  where  ?  " 

"  Where  least  you  v.^ould  expect  or  wish,"  replied  the  Italian, 
for  the  first  time  breaking  silence  ;  "  safe  under  Wolsey's  shelter 
and  protection." 

"  Confusion  !  "  exclaimed  the  guilty  man  ;  "  the  butcher's  son 
hath  crossed  my  path  once  more  !  Out  of  thy  store  of  subtle  wit 
invent  some  scheme  to  counteract  this  mischief,  or  I  am  lost." 

A  close  observer  might  have  seen  a  smile  of  mingled  satisfaction 
and  contempt  flit,  like  a  passing  shadow,  over  the  countenance  of 
the  leech  as  he  noted  the  agony  and  rage  of  the  speaker.  The 
expression  was  but  momentary  ;  his  features  instantly  resumed 
their  usual  cold  and  statue-like  character,  as  he  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  humility,  how  his  poor  skill  could  serve  when  his 
own  had  failed. 

This  time  the  mask  was  too  transparent — the  sneer  was  seen 
through  the  humility. 

"  Italian,"  said  his  master,  bending  his  brow,  for  he  keenly  felt 
the  contempt  of  the  being  whom  he  dared  not  quarrel  with,  "  from 
thy  derision  I  can  gather  hope.  Lost  to  the  ties  of  country, 
kindred,  friends,  the  pride  of  knowledge  lives  within  thee  yet. 
Thou  hast  a  secret  joy  to  play  man's  passions  against  himself,  and 
from  opposing  natures  work  out  thy  hidden  purpose.  Tell  me 
what  is  thy  project — bribery  ?  " 

"  Bribery  will  do  much,"  slowly  answered  the  old  man,  as  if 
weighing  some  important  project  in  his  brain. 

"  I  have  heard  thee  say  that  all  men  have  their  price,"  interrupted 
the  knight,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  True,"  resumed  the  leech  ;  "  the  difficulty  is  to  get,  not  name 
it.  Monarchs,  by  flattery  and  beauty's  smiles,  sometimes  by  gold, 
ai'e  moulded  out  at  will.  Gross  sensual  appetite  is  some  men's  god. 
Priests,  mostly  feed  them,  and  they  are  yours.  I  have  bribed 
chiefs  and  rulers  in  my  time,"  he  added  ;  "  played  as  I  list  with 
ministers  and  princes  ;  but  Wolsey  is  no  common  man.  Yet  he, 
too,  hath  his  price." 

"  Where  shall  I  seek  it  ?  "  eagerly  demanded  Sir  John,  deceived 
by  the  leech's  manner,  and  deeming  that  he  had  found  the  key  to 
every  difficulty — so  much  was  he  accustomed  to  rely  upon  his 
contrivances. 

Adam  raised  his  eyes  and  gazed  for  a  few  moments  upon  the 
speaker  with  an  expression  of  mingled  pride  and  shreAvdness,  as  if 
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he  felt  a  triumph  in  solving  a  problem  which  had  puzzled  his 
unscrupulous  employer. 

"On  that  seven-crowned  hill,"  he  answered  slowly,  "where, 
decked  in  harlot  pride,  the  mockery  of  imperial  Rome  is  found — 
the  shadow  only  of  departed  greatness.  Pluck  the  tiara  from  the 
pontiff's  brow,  bear  it  to  Wolsey's  footstool.  Were  thy  soul 
blackened  with  his  father's  blood,  his  blessing  would  be  on  thee, 
his  hand  be  knit  to  thine." 

"You  mock  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  knight,  in  a  tone  of  irritation  ; 
"  is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  none,"  carelessly  answered  the  Italian,  as  if  to  him 
it  was  the  least  important  matter  in  the  world. 

"  Why,  then  I  know  the  worst,"  said  his  master,  "  Never  shall 
Wolsey's  mandate  tear  her  from  me,  beggar  my  son,  the  heir  of 
my  proud  name,  to  enrich  a  base-born  peas^^.nt.  She  must  be  mine," 
he  added,  "  or " 

"  Hush  ! "  whispered  his  companion,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  glancing  cautiously  round  the  room,  "  speak  not  so  loudly. 
Her  death  might  serve  you  better  than  her  love.  Wives  are  ex- 
pensive ;  and  'tis  her  wealth  alone  that  you  require." 

The  wretched  man,  but  half -resolved  on  crime,  started,  as  the 
tempter  placed  the  deed  before  him,  and  the  vile  motives  which 
incited  him  to  perpetrate  it. 

"No — no,"  he  faltered,  "'tis  not  her  wealth  alone — the  honour 
of  our  house " 

Something  between  a  chuckle  and  a  hiss  issued  from  the  thin 
lips  of  the  leech  at  the  attempt  of  the  speaker  to  palliate  to  himself 
the  incentive  to  the  deed.  Throwing  the  arm  which  he  still  held 
contemptuously  from  him,  he  answered,  "  Psha !  we  understand 
each  other." 

The  accomplices  in  crime  remained  gazing  upon  each  other  for 
some  time  in  silence  ;  there  was  something  unearthly  in  their 
stare.  The  expression  of  the  Italian's  countenance  was  like  that 
of  the  demon  waiting  to  be  solicited.  Sir  John's  resembled  the 
doubting  votary's,  fearful  to  name  the  impious  deadly  gift.  The 
man  of  science  was  resolved  not  to  speak  ;  the  man  of  crime  for 
some  time  hesitated,  but  was  forced  at  last  to  give  way  in  the 
contest  of  resolution,  where  they  were  so  unequally  matched. 

"  It  must  be  by  poison,"  he  faltered ;  "  other  means  were 
dangerous." 

Still  the  leech  was  silent. 

"A  poison,"  he  resumed,  "which  leaves  no  trace  for  justice's 
curious  eye  to  dwell  upon.     Thou  must  supply  me  with  it." 

The  leech  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent,  as  though  it  were 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  he  had  been  requested  to  do. 
Indeed,  it  v/as  observable  in  all  their  plottings  and  villainies  that 
few  words  passed  between  them.     Could  Father  Celestine  be  right 
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in  his  conjecture  ?    Was  the  mutual  tie  which  bound  them  indeed 
a  bond  of  hate  ? 

"This  evening,  in  my  laboratory,"  said  Adam,  "the  draught 
shall  be  prepared.  Fear  not  detection.  Summon  what  men  of 
skill  the  city  boasts  of  to  probe  the  cause  of  death  ;  they  shall 
confess  it  apoplexy." 

"  F&rewell  !  "  replied  Sir  John  ;  "  I  will  once  more  try  to  move 
her  ;  1  must  to  my  ward." 

"  And  I,"  added  Adam,  drawing  the  heavy  key  of  the  laboratory 
from  his  vest,  "  must  to  my  task." 

With  these  words  the  worthless  plotters  against  the  life  of  the 
youthful  heiress  of  Stanfield  parted  on  their  different  errands. 
Scarcely  had  they  left  the  chamber  than  the  door  of  a  carved  oaken 
press,  which  stood  in  a  recess  near  the  window,  was  slowly  oi^ened, 
and  Henry  de  Corbey,  who  had  been  a  concealed  witness  of  the 
interview  between  the  Italian  and  his  father,  staggered  from  his 
hiding-place.  His  cheek  was  pale  with  horror,  and  the  heavy  cold 
perspiration  which  stood  upon  his  brow  showed  like  drops  of  dew 
trickling  down  a  marble  statue.  His  very  blood  felt  stagnant  in 
his  veins,  yet  he  distinctly  felt  the  strong  and  slow  pulsation  of 
his  heart.  Nay,  he  could  almost  hear  it.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  transformed  from  youth  to  age,  so  utter  was  the 
desolation  that  had  fallen  uj^on  him  ;  for  it  was  not  a  passing 
tempest  which  had  dimmed  the  sunshine  of  his  soul,  but  an  eclij)se 
which  had  obscured  it. 

"  What  have  I  heard  ? "  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Words,  that 
hiss  like  serpents,  whispering  in  my  ear  !  My  father  an  assassin  ! 
Mary  his  victim  !  God  !  it  cannot  be  !  This  is  some  horrid  dream  ! 
Thou  art  too  just,  too  merciful,"  he  added,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  "  to  try  a  boy,  a  child,  with  terrors 
such  as  these.  Wake  me  from  it,"  he  sobbed,  "  ere  reason  quits  its 
throne,  and  I  go  mad,  doubting  of  heaven  and  Thee  !  " 

For  some  time  the  wretched  youth  gave  way  to  the  natural 
weakness  of  his  age,  and  relieved  his  burdened  heart. 

Courage  in  the  young  is  generally  accompanied  by  sensibility, 
because  it  is  an  impulse  :  it  is  only  where  it  is  the  result  of  calcu- 
lation that  we  remark  the  absence  of  its  best  companion.  The 
boyish  lover,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  his 
outraged  cousin,  was  not  the  less  firm  in  his  resolution  because  he 
shed  a  few  natural  tears  over  his  voluntary  task.  Had  the  intended 
assassin  been  any  other  than  his  father,  he  would  immediately  have 
denounced  him  ;  but  not  only  his  parent's  life,  the  honour  of  his 
name  was  at  stake  ;  and  pride,  duty,  as  well  as  the  dread  of  shame, 
fettered  his  tongue  in  silence.  For  awhile  he  paced  the  oaken  floor 
of  the  apartment  in  deep  and  painful  meditation,  revolving  in  his 
mind  how  best  to  spare  his  parent's  fame  and  secure  the  Lady 
Mary's  safety,    A  melancholy  smile,  like  a  dying  sunbeam,  flitted 
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over  his  pale  countenance  as  the  means  of  succeeding  in  both  points 
presented  itself  to  his  imagination.  'Tis  true  the  sacrifice  was  a 
costly  one,  but  he  felt  assured  that  it  would  be  effectual. 

"  Father,"  he  cried,  after  he  had  well  meditated  and  resolved  his 
purpose,  "  the  son  for  whom  thou  wouldst  have  sinned  shall  yet 
preserve  thy  honour." 

That  same  day,  whilst  his  cousin  was  taking  her  guarded  walk 
upon  the  terrace,  Henry  de  Corbey  concealed  himself  within  her 
chamber. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  streets  of 
Norwich  were  almost  clear.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  figure 
might  be  seen  hurrying  towards  home,  his  step  quickened  by  the 
double  anticipation  of  a  scolding  tongue  and  an  encounter  with  a 
straggling  'prentice,  who,  since  they  had  been  called  upon  by  the 
citizens  to  keep  watch  and  ward  with  the  guard,  in  consequence  of 
the  dispute  between  the  city  and  clergy,  were  more  than  usuallj^ 
insolent.  Several  such  parties  had  passed  by  the  Palace  Plain, 
where  formerly  stood  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
chanting  their  noisy  songs,  and  hustling  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  such  quiet  passengers  as  business  or  pleasure  called  from 
their  homes  at  that  late  hour.  Under  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
porticoes  of  a  mansion  at  the  end  of  a  street  stood,  or  rather  leant 
upon  his  staff,  a  tall  mendicant  friar,  his  hood  drawn  over  his  face, 
in  all  probability  more  for  warmth  than  concealment,  for  the  wind 
was  blowing  keenly.  As  the  sound  of  footstejjs  approached  his 
lurking-place,  he  several  times  quitted  his  retreat,  but  instantly 
shrank'  back  to  it  on  perceiving  the  riotous  character  of  the  parties 
who  approached  and  passed  him.  At  last  a  solitary  passenger,  a 
man  of  staid  demeanour,  such  as  became  a  substantial  citizen  who 
had  a  voice  and  was  well  respected  in  his  ward,  was  seen  walking 
towards  the  palace.  After  eying  him  for  some  moments,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  of  the  character  or  identity  of  the  party,  the  friar 
emerged  freely  in  the  street  to  address  him. 

"  Benedicite,  my  son  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  the  night  promises  to 
be  a  rough  one." 

The  citizen  whom  he  addressed  respectfully  raised  his  cap  from 
his  head,  and  uncovered  an  open,  lofty  brow,  frosted  with  age,  yet 
marked  with  health  and  resolution.  It  was  our  old  friend 
Steadman,  the  now  opulent  wool-comber,  who  was  retracing  his 
steps  to  his  quiet  domicile.  The  old  man  had  served,  and  had 
seen  the  brethren  of  St.  Francis,  as  the  mendicant  friars  were 
called,  in  the  battle-field,  whispering  consolation  to  the  dying  and 
hope  to  the  wounded.  He  had  watched  their  labours  in  the 
hospital  and  in  the  camp,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  ; 
wherever,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  had  encountered  misery, 
danger,  distress,  or  sorrow,  there  had  he  also  met  the  humble 
brothers  of  the  order  ;  end  the  bluff  veteran  raised  his  bonnet  to 
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the  russet  gown  and  cord  of  the  mendicant  priest  Avith  deeper 
reverence  than  he  had  paid  to  a  mitred  prelate  or  a  belted  earl. 

"  Knowest  thou,  my  son,"  demanded  the  friar,  "  where  in  this 
city  stands  the  mansion  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey  ?  " 

The  citizen  eyed  the  speaker  nai'rowly.  Between  himself  and 
the  knight  existed  a  sense  of  unmerited  injury  and  slumbering 
hate.  He  had  just  heard,  too,  that  the  Lady  Mary  was  little  better 
than  a  prisoner  in  her  home,  that  Walter  was  a  fugitive,  and  he 
naturally  regarded  with  suspicion  all  who  seemed  in  any  way 
allied  or  connected  with  the  oppressor. 

"  I  know  both  it  and  its  owner,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  courtesy  of  his  previous  action. 
"  Would  I  had  less  reason  to  boast  of  his  acquaintance,  for  I  hold 
it  but  slight  honour." 

"  He  seems,  my  son,"  replied  the  friar,  calmly,  "  to  hold  scant 
place  in  your  favour  ;  yet  rejDort  speaks  of  him  as  a  valiant  knight, 
and  of  unblemished  honour." 

"  Not  the  first  lie  report  has  trumpeted  foolishly,"  exclaimed  the 
oM  man,  who  deemed  it  imprudent,  however,  to  enter  into  further 
conversation  with  one  who  might  be  a  spy  or  agent  of  the  subtle 
knight ;  so  hastily  turning  on  his  heel,  he  drilj^  bade  his  interro- 
gator good-night,  and  prepared  to  resume  his  walk  towards  home, 
when  the  voice  of  the  mendicant  again  arrested  him. 

"  You  forget  you  have  not  yet  shown  me  the  house  in  question." 

"  Follow  me,"  replied  Steadman,  in  a  tone  which  plainly 
indicated  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  task  imposed  ;  and,  without 
waiting  to  see  if  the  friar  obeyed  his  injunction,  he  turned  upon 
his  steps,  and  marched  sturdily  along  till  he  reached  the  church  of 
the  Dominican  Friars,  now  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  Passing  over  the 
bridge,  he  pointed  to  a  large  house,  isolated  in  its  own  grounds,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  watered  the  lawn  in  front. 

"  That's  it,  friend,"  said  the  old  soldier  ;  "  God  and  our  Lady 
speed  your  errand,  if  it  be  good  :  if  evil,  may  they  pardon  thee. 
Farewell !  the  hour  is  late  for  honest  men  to  be  abroad  in  ;  I  must 
to  my  home." 

The  monk  drew  from  his  pouch  a  piece  of  gold,  and  proffered  it 
to  the  speaker  for  his  acceptance  in  recompense  for  the  service  he 
had  rendered  him.  Much  to  his  astonishment,  his  guide  rejected 
it,  almost  with  contempt. 

"  I  want  not  your  gold  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  must  be  rich  to 
pay  so  largely  for  so  slight  a  seiwice.  Humph  !  "  he  added,  eying 
him  both  leisurely  and  suspiciously,  "  gold  and  a  friar  !  I  question 
if  the  cardinal  himself,  whose  revenue,  they  say,  would  buy  a 
county,  had  been  more  liberal." 

"  Why  do  you  refuse  the  gold  .? "  demanded  the  mendicant. 

"Because  I  have  not  earned  it,"  replied  the  wool-comber,  "and 
wish  to  keep  my  conscience  cleaner  than  my  hands,     A  foolish 
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whim,  you'll  sa}',  as  the  world  goes  ;  but  still  it  is  my  whim  ;  and, 
thanks  to  industry  and  care,  I  am  rich  enough  to  indulge  it," 

"  All  men  are  not  so  scrupulous,"  observed  the  stranger,  replacing 
the  broad  piece  within  his  pouch. 

"  No  ;  only  the  honest  ones,"  said  Steadman. 

"  Art  thou  honest  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the  old  soldier — more, 
perhaps,  from  the  half -sneering,  half-doubtful  tone  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  than  from  the  words  themselves.  Grasping  the  stout  staff 
with  which  he  guided  his  steps  through  the  tity,  as  though  he 
longed  to  break  it  over  the  inquirer's  back,  he  answered  him  : 

"  Too  honest  to  accept  of  gold  from  the  friend  of  Sir  John  de 
Corbey." 

"  I  am  not  his  friend,"  coolly  replied  the  stranger. 

"  "Well,  then„  from  his  enemy," 

"  Nor  am  I  his  enemy," 

"  In  the  devil's  name,"  e:<:claimed  the  old  soldier,  "  what  art  thou, 
then  ?  " 

"His  judge." 

"  His  judge  ! "  repeated  our  old  soldier,  yet  more  and  more 
surprised  ;  "  who  and  what  art  thou  ?  " 

"  As  thou  seest ;  an  unworthy  priest  of  the  Most  High,"  said  the 
mendicant,  bowing  with  j^ofound  humility. 

"  Priests  are  not  judges,"  observed  the  citizen  ;  angry,  as  he 
conceived,  at  being  trifled  with  by  an  unworthy  jest. 

"  Are  there  none  who  judge,"  demanded  the  friar,  "  save  those 
who  interpret  the  law's  stern  letter  ;  or,  clothed  in  ermine  and  in 
purple,  speak  its  life-condemning  word  ?  He  who  shall  rend  the 
veil  from  Justice's  bandaged  brow,  point  out  the  den  where  crime 
ha,th  hid  its  terrors  and  its  proofs,  guide  the  keen  blade  in  its 
descent,  and  mark  the  hour  to  strike.  He  is  the  Judge — earth's 
judges  are  His  agents." 

The  tone  of  dignity  with  which  the  friar  spoke  convinced 
Steadman  that  he  was  in  contact  with  no  common  mind.  In  a 
moment  his  mistrust  had  vanished.  The  old  soldier  had  seen 
sufficient  of  the  world  to  know  that  such  a  man  would  never  be 
the  agent  of  a  criminal  like  Sir  John  de  Corbey  ;  his  confidence 
was  complete, 

"  How  can  I  serve  thee  ?  "  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  cordiality, 
different  from  his  former  one  of  suspicion  ;  "  you  seem  wandering 
here,"  he  added  ;  "  if  not  without  a  purpose,  at  least  without  Or 
shelter.  Come  with  me ;  a  mattress  and  supper  shall  be  yours. 
It  is  not  much  I  have  to  offer — but  it  is  given  freely." 

"  No,"  answered  the  friar;  "and  yet  I  thank  thee.  But  duty 
detains  me  here.     Tell  me,  what  is  thy  name  ?  " 

"  Steadman,  the  wool-stapler,"  said  the  old  man,  more  than  a 
little  mortified  that  his  proffered  hospitality  had  been  so  uncere- 
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moniously  rejected  ;  for  he  was  anxious  to  see  more  of  the 
wandering  priest. 

"  Formerly  in  the  service  of  the  lord  of  Stanfield  ?  "  demanded 
the  friar  ;  "  he  who  was  foully  murdered  at  Tournav  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

*'  And  afterwards  of  his  lady  during  her  widowhood  ?  " 

"  True." 

"And  uncle  to  a  young  man  named  Cuthbert,  the  armourer,  who 
eight  years  since  suddenly  disappeared,  after  delivering  a  letter  to 
her  majesty  the  queen  from  your  former  mistress  ?  " 

"  The  very  same,"  replied  Steadman,  greatly  agitated,  for  he  had 
never  ceased  to  reproach  himself  as  having  been  indirectly  the 
cause  of  his  nephew's  destruction,  by  sending  him  upon  the  fatal 
expedition.  "  If  you  possess  any  clue  to  the  poor  boy's  fate,  in 
mercy  make  it  plain  ;  his  widowed  mother's  blessing,  an  old 
soldier's  thanks,  and  Heaven's  approving  smile  will  recompense 
you." 

"  His  fate,"  replied  the  fi'iar,  "  has  been  a  sad  one  ;  the  time  hath 
not  arrived  to  speak  more  plainly." 

"  But  shall  it  be  avenged  ?  "  demanded  the  uncle  of  the  vm- 
fortunate  armourer. 

"  It  shall." 

"  And  soon  ?  " 

"And  soon,"  repeated  the  mendicant;  "Heaven  is  always  just. 
Guilt  for  awhile  may  flourish,  innocence  sink  'neath  the  shade  of 
calumny  and  ill ;  justice  at  last,  like  the  bright  sun,  shall  break 
majestic  forth — the  shield  of  innocence,  the  guard  of  truth.  We 
can  but  watch  the  hand  upon  the  dial  of  old  time,"  he  added  ; 
"  our  vain  regrets,  impatient  murmurings,  will  not  accelerate  its 
pace  one  hour." 

"  Let  me  but  live  to  hear  it  strike,"  said  the  old  man,  passionately, 
"  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  ;  my  noble  master  will  then  be 
avenged,  my  murdered  nephew  sleep  in  peace." 

The  friar  fixed  his  keen  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  read  men  at  a  glance.  The  scrutiny  was  apparently- 
satisfactory,  for  the  bluff  old  soldier  met  his  gaze  with  the  un- 
shrinking confidence  of  an  honest  nature  and  a  guileless  heart  ; 
indeed,  he  had  nothing  to  conceal — his  life  from  boyhood  upwards 
had  ever  been  as  open  as  his  speech. 

"  Hast  thou  confidence  in  me  ? "  he  demanded  of  the  wool- 
comber. 

'•  I  have." 

"  And  wilt  thou  f ollov>'  my  directions  ?  "  continued  the  speaker. 

"  I  will,  to  the  A'ery  letter." 

"  And  ask  no  questions  ?  " 

"  And  ask  no  questions,"  repeated  Steadman,  who  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  have  accounted  even  to  himself  for  the  extraor- 
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dinary  influence  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  friar  had  acquired 
over  him. 

"  'Tis  well ;  so  shall  thy  wishes  he  accomplished  and  thy  nephew's 
memory  be  avenged.  Remain  here,"  continued  the  mendicant, 
"  till  morning  ;  watch  well  the  windows  of  yon  gloomy  mansion. 
If  you  perceive  a  signal  from  them,  haste  for  the  officers  of  justice  ; 
the  life  of  the  Lady  Mary  will  be  then  in  danger." 

"  The  life  of  the  Lady  Mary  !  "  repeated  his  hearer,  in  a  tone  of 
horror.  "  Oh  !  do  not  trifle  with  me.  She  is  my  master's  child  ;  I 
love  her  like  my  own.  I  have  held  her  a  prattling,  smiling  infant 
on  my  knees.  Heaven  !  "  he  added,  with  an  expression  of  energy  and 
resolution  beyond  his  years,  "  if  any  harm  befall  her,  noble  though 
he  is,  these  hands  shall  rend  her  false  guardian  limb  from  limb, 
though  I  die  upon  a  gibbet  for  the  act.  But  how — how  should 
you  know  this  ?  " 

"  Remember  thy  promise — no  question  !  "  replied  the  stranger. 

" Tell  me,  at  least,"  said  Steadman,  "who  is  to  give  the  signal 
which  I  must  watch  for  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  How  will  you  gain  admittance  to  the  house  ?  "  demanded  the 
puzzled  citizen. 

"  Leave  that  to  me." 

"  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ?  " 

*'  Rely  upon  my  faith." 

With  these  words  the  mendicant  approached  the  house.  Avoiding 
the  principal  porch,  he  passed  to  a  side  entrance  used  chiefly  by  the 
servants  of  the  household,  and  knocked  gently  with  his  stafi:  three 
times.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  expected,  as  the  door  was 
immediately  opened,  and  the  stranger  entered  ;  first  turning  round 
and  laying  his  finger  upon  his  lip,  as  a  signal  to  Steadman  for 
silence  and  discretion  as  he  did  so. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  old  soldier  continued  to  pace  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house,  listening  for  every  sound,  and  pondering 
over  in  his  mind  the  character,  words,  and  bearing  of  the  mysterious 
being  whose  commands  he  found  himself  so  strangely  fulfilling. 
At  times  he  thought  it  was  some  friend  or  servant  of  the  knight's 
who  had  been  amusing  himself  with  his  credulity — a  suspicion 
which  his  knowledge  of  the  past  events  of  his  life  tended  to  con- 
firm ;  and  then  again  he  doubted  :  there  was  a  dignity  and  truthful- 
ness in  his  manner  which,  despite  appearances,  inspired  confidetice. 

"  Be  he  in  earnest  or  in  jest,"  murmured  the  old  man,  "  I'll  do 
his  bidding  ;  if  the  latter,  'tis  but  one  night  passed  as  I  have  passed 
many  in  my  youth  beside  the  watch-fire's  blaze  ;  if  the  former,  if 
danger  really  threatens  my  master's  child,  her  enemies  shall  find 
that  I  am  not  too  old  to  strike  in  her  defence." 

With  this  resolution  he  resumed  his  walk  before  the  house,  and 
night  still  found  him  at  his  post. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Night's  iron  tongue  hath  told  the  birth  of  mom  ; 
Now  is  the  hour  when  pale-faced  Murder  walks, 
And  impious  deeds,  which  shun  men's  gaze, 
By  guilty  hands  are  wrought." — Old  Play, 

In  a  large  oaken  panelled  chamber,  whose  projecting  bay 
windows  faced  the  river,  the  Lady  Mary  was  kept  almost  a 
prisoner  by  her  false  guardian,  whose  fearful  courage  rose  with  the 
crisis  which  his  villainy  had  provoked.  The  farther  he  advanced  in 
his  dark  purposes,  the  more  intense  became  his  resolution,  for  his 
heart  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  the  compunctious  visitings  of 
conscience.  Mercy  might  have  turned  with  a  hopeless  sigh  from 
his  stern  visage,  and  meek-eyed  Pity  appealed  to  his  humanity  or 
sympathy  in  vain.  Of  all  the  domestics  of  Stanfield,  Bertha  alone 
had  been  permitted  to  attend  the  unh'appy  heiress  to  her  new 
abode.  Had  Sir  John  known  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  girl  to' 
her  persecuted  mistress,  even  that  poor  indulgence  would  ihave 
been  denied.  The  apartment  was  as  desolate  in  its  appearance  as 
the  fortunes  of  its  youthful  inmate  :  it  had  originally  been  the 
reception  or  state-room  of  the  mansion,  and  the  faded  splendour  of 
its  gilt  furniture  and  purple  hangings  showed  like  mildewed  tinsel 
on  a  funeral  pall.  At  one  end  a  pair  of  richly-carved  folding- 
doors  led  to  a  long-deserted  oratory,  and  from  thence,  by  a  winding 
staircase,  to  the  cell  of  the  chaplain  beneath  :  these  doors  were 
invariably  kept  locked.  Directly  facing  them  was  the  general 
entrance  to  the  chamber.  The  heavy  curtains  were  drawn  before 
the  windows,  and  fell  in  massive,  sombre  folds  upon  the  floor. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  gloomy,  more  calculated  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  a  captive — the  stern  reality  of  a  dungeon  would  have 
been  cheerfulness  compared  to  it. 

"  'Tis  past  the  hour  of  midnight  ! "  sighed  the  orphan,  as  she 
turned  the  hour-glass,  and  replaced  it  on  the  table  beside  her  ; 
*'  no  chance,  no  hope  that  Walter  will  arrive  to-night !  Should  he 
have  fallen  into  my  guardian's  power,  or  Wolsey's  ear  can  prove 
deaf  to  my  sad  tale,  how  drear  a  fate  will  then  be  mine  !  Oh  ! 
there  is  madness  in  that  thought ! "  she  cried,  emphatically, 
starting  from  her  chair  and  pacing  her  lone  prison.  "  Each  way  I 
turn  is  doubt  and  misery.  I  am  alone,  friendless  and  unprotected 
— all  have  deserted  me  ;  no  friend,  no  aid — lost,  lost  !  " 

In  the  passionate  excitement  of  her  sorrow  the  unhappy  girl 
approached  the  oratory,  and  was  startled  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 
Advancing  to  the  door,  *he  listened  attentively — hope  and  fear 
alternately  causing  her  heart  to  beat  with  fearful  expectation  ;  the 
sound,  however,  whatever  the  cause,  was  not  repeated,  and  she 
resumed  her  agitated  walk,  satisfied  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  moaning  of  the  night  wind  as  it  swept  through  the  halls  and 
passages  of  the  old  mansion. 
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It  is  strange,  when  labouring  under  the  influence  of  fear,  how 
quick  the  eye  and  ear  become  ;  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  the  rustling 
of  a  veil,  the  waving  of  a  plume,  fixes  the  latter,  while  the  sight 
measures  the  depth  and  outline  of  a  shadow. 

The  sound  which  next  attracted  the  Lady  Mary's  attention  was 
her  own  name,  breathed  in  a  voice  so  low  it  scarce  broke  silence. 
She  paused  ;  it  was  repeated  ;  the  second  time  she  felt  assured 
that  she  was  not  deceived  :  it  was  the  faithful  Bertha  at  the  door 
of  her  chamber,  demanding  if  she  was  alone. 

"  Alone  with  terror  and  despair,"  whispered  her  mistress,  in  the 
same  low  tone. 

The  door  was  gently  unbarred  from  without  :  as  it  slowly 
moved  upon  its  rusty,  time-worn  hinges,  it  gave  a  loud  creak, 
something  like  the  shrill  scream  of  a  screech-owl  disappointed  of 
its  prey.  Had  an  arrow  been  driven  through  the  trembling 
captive's  heart  she  could  not  have  felt  a  keener  pang.  It  seemed 
impossible  the  noise  should  not  alarm  the  house.  There  was  a 
pause  ;  a  minute  seemed  an  age  ;  her  breath  became  suspended  ; 
her  arteries  ceased  to  beat,  nor  did  the  life-impelling  stream 
resume  its  course  till,  without  further  noise,  the  portal  was  opened 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  her  faithful  attendant  to  her  presence. 
She  was  cautiously  followed  by  a  friar — the  same  who  had  set  our 
old  friend  Steadman  on  the  outside  of  the  house  to  watch. 

"  Lady,  dear  lady,"  whispered  Bertha,  sinking  upon  her  knee, 
and  kissing  her  mistress's  hand  ;  "  thank  Heaven,  we  meet  again  !  " 

"  Who  is  yon  stranger  ?  "  demanded  the  orphan,  pointing  to  the 
mendicant,  whose  features  were  hidden  in  his  cowl. 

"  A  wandering  friar." 

"  Who  gave  him  admittance  to  the  house  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  courageous  girl,  "  I  was  on  the  watch, 
determined  to  ask  assistance  of  the  first  stranger  who  might 
approach  :  Heaven  has  sent  this  good  man  to  our  aid.  Courage," 
she  added  ;  "  courage,  and  you  are  saved." 

The  words  of  the  speaker  will  explain  the  readiness  with  which 
the  stranger  obtained  entrance  to  the  mansion.  Perhaps  he  had 
expected  to  find  some  other  on  the  watch,  for  he  had  twice 
inquired  after  the  chaplain  of  his  conductress,  who  explained  to 
him  that  the  worthy  man  had  that  very  evening  been  sent  by  Sir 
John  to  Stanfield,  in  order  most  probably  that  he  might  not  be  a 
witness  to  the  scene  of  cruelty  and  oppression  he  was  about  to 
enact.  The  friar  had  evinced  both  surprise  and  disappointment 
at  his  absence  ;  for  he  had  counted  on  him  to  baffle  the  plotters  in 
their  dark  scheme  of  blood. 

"  A  friar  !  "  exclaimed  the  captive  ;  "  then  hope  remains  ;  and 
with  hope  life  and  love.  Father,"  she '  added,  approaching  the 
holy  man,  and  fixing  her  tearful,  trusting  eyes  upon  him,  "  you 
will  remain  till  morn  or  Walter  comes  ;  you  will  protect  me  ? 
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Heaven  knows  I  need  protection.  "Will  yon  not  save  me, 
father  ?  " 

"  Save  thee  from  what  or  whom  ?  "  demanded  the  mendicant,  in 
a  tone  of  assumed  surprise. 

"  From  my  base  kinsman's  tyranny — from  death,"  whispered 
the  suppliant — "  or  worse  than  death.  He  seeks  my  hand,  not 
from  love  or  base  desire — from  a  still  darker  passion,  avarice. 
Walter  hath  fled  to  Wolsey  ;  this  my  stern  guardian  knows,  and 
on  my  head  will  wreak  a  mean  revenge.  "Would,"  she  added, 
"  would  I  had  been  born  a  beggar  !  " 

"  Doubt  not  Wolsey's  justice,"  replied  the  stranger,  kindly  ; 
"  he  will  protect  thy  lover  and  redress  thy  wrongs.  But  you 
spoke  of  death,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  ;  "  think  you  he 
would  dare " 

"  Dare  ! "  whispered  the  Lady  Mary,  with  a  shudder  ;  "  what 
would  not  Sir  John  de  Corbey  dare  ?  This  very  night  he  hath 
sworn  to  make  me  his.  Earth  hath  no  respect,  heaven  no  law,  he 
hath  not  broken.  You,  even  you — a  priest  of  the  Most  High — he 
would  hold  your  blood  as  water,  if  the  shedding  of  it  advanced 
his  interests  or  his  purpose." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  priest,  drily,  and  much  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  finds  himself  called  upon  suddenly  and  unarmed  to 
encounter  a  ferocious  savage  ;  "  is  he  so  desperate  a  villain  "i  Then 
we  must  use  the  best  defence  time  and  circumstances  permit. 
Girl,"  he  added  turning  to  Bertha,  "  dost  thou  love  thy  mistress  ?  " 

"  With  my  life,"  answered  the  devoted  maiden. 

"  Go  to  the  gate,"  resumed  the  mendicant — "  the  same  at  which 
I  entered.  Aid  Avill  soon  arrive  ;  friends  whom  I  possess  the 
means  to  summon.  You  must  admit  them.  If  they  or  you 
should  fail,"  he  added,  solemnly,  at  the  same  time  taking  the 
orphan  by  the  hand,  "  why  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  both  !  " 

"  And  you  ?  "  said  Bertha,  half-doubtingly,  for  she  liked  not  the 
thought  of  separation  from  her  mistress. 

"  Remain  here  with  your  lady,"  continued  the  friar. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  speaker,  with  the  keen,  quick  percep- 
tion of  a  man  accustomed  to  read  the  human  heart,  saAv  that  he 
was  doubted.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  advanced  towards 
the  window,  and  draAving  the  heavy  drapery  aside,  beckoned  the 
two  trembling  females  to  approach  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

"  See  you  no  one  ?  "  he  demanded,  pointing  to  the  burly  figure  of 
Steadman,  who,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  mansion,  still  kept  watch. 

"  We  do,"  they  answered,  both  together. 

Carefully  opening  the  huge  casement,  he  leant  forward  and 
waved  his  handkerchief  in  the  air.  The  old  soldier  understood 
the  signal,  and  instantly  set  off  in  quest  of  the  city  guard. 

"  'Tis  Steadman  !  "  exclaimed  the  Lady  Mary,  who  had  recognised 
him  in  the  moonlight. 
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"Are  you  convinced  ?  "  demanded  the  friar. 

"  I  am,"  said  Bertha,  kneeling  and  kissing  the  hem  of  his  robe. 
"  Assign  me,  father,  what  penance  you  think  fit ;  were  it  to  walk 
barefoot  to  St.  Edmund's  shrine,  I  merit  it  for  having  doubted  of 
thy  faith  one  moment." 

On  a  sign  from  the  mendicant  the  speaker  took  a  mute  farewell 
of  her  mistress,  and  cautiously  descended  the  great  staircase, 
barring  the  door  on  the  outside  to  prevent  suspicion.  No  sooner 
were  the  Lady  Mary  and  the  priest  alone,  than  the  latter  advanced 
to  the  curtains,  and,  drawing  a  long  sharp  weapon  from  beneath 
his  robe,  began  cutting  the  silken  cords  which  confined  them  ; 
these  he  knotted  together  till  he  formed  one  of  suflficient  length  to 
reach  from  the  window  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  fixed. 

"  Dare  you  venture  .''  "  he  demanded,  as  soon  as  he  had  accom- 
plished his  task. 

Before  the  prisoner  could  reply,  a  deep,  firm  tread  was  heard 
upon  the  staircase.  The  orphan  trembled,  for  she  recognised  her 
guardian's  step  :  nor  did  the  friar  seem  quite  at  ease  on  hearing  it. 

"  Too  late,  too  late  !  "  he  whispered  ;  "  but  fear  not — succour 
will  soon  arrive  ;  or,  at  the  worst,  I  am  armed  and  near  thee. 
Should  the  necessity  arise,  priest  though  I  am,  thine  enemy  shall 
find  I  have  the  nerve  to  strike." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  retreated  behind  the  curtains  of 
the  window  where  he  had  affixed  the  rope,  and  where  he  could 
watch  the  arrival  of  the  aid  which  Steadman  could  not  fail  to  bring. 

Scarcely  had  he  ensconced  himself  than  Sir  John  de  Corbey 
entered  the  apartment,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  silver  cup. 
The  features  of  the  knight  were  cold  and  stern — pale  as  a  statue  on 
a  tomb,  and  marked  by  the  fixed  lines  which  speak  a  mind  resolved 
on  its  purpose,  be  it  for  good  or  ill.  As  he  slowly  crossed  the 
room  to  place  his  burthen  upon  a  table,  the  friar  could  almost  have 
imagined  him  the  ministering  priest  of  some  infernal  shrine  ;  nor 
would  he  have  been  far  wrong,  for  the  evil  heart  is  indeed  a 
demon's  shrine,  and  the  offerings  humanity's  worst  passions. 

It  was  painful  to  witness  the  expression  of  agony  and  terror  in 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  orphan  as  she  watched  the  action  of  her 
guardian.  Like  the  bird  fascinated  by  the  rattlesnake,  she  could 
not  withdraw  her  gaze.  For  several  moments  the  murderer  and 
his  victim  regarded  each  other  in  silence.  So  violently  beat  the 
heart  of  the  trembling  girl,  that  you  might  almost  have  heard  its 
deep  pulsations.  She  was  the  first  to  speak,  and,  despite  the  terrors 
which  appalled  her,  her  voice  was  calm,  even  as  the  horror  of  the 
scene. 

"  Guardian,"  she  exclaimed,  "  in  that  hollow  eye,  that  frowning 
brow,  and  fixed  compression  of  thy  lip,  I  read  a  soul  resolved  upon 
its  purpose.  Murder,"  she  added,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "foul, 
unmanly,  midnight  murder." 
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"  Mary,"  replied  Sir  John,  in  a  tone  whese  coldness  rendered  his 
words  more  terrible,  "  thou  seest  thy  kinsman  and  judge." 

"  My  judge  !     Wliat  crime  have  I  committed  ?  " 

"  Thou  hast  disgraced  thy  lineage,"  resumed  the  knight,  "  by 
listening  to  a  base-born  peasant's  love  ;  but  never  shall  the  proud 
escutcheon  of  our  house  be  dishonoured  by  thy  marriage  with  the 
unworthy  object  of  thy  headstrong  passion." 

"  Dishonoured  ! "  repeated  the  girl,  with  a  look  of  withering 
scorn  and  contempt,  which  even  the  sense  of  the  peril  in  which 
she  stood  could  not  restrain.  "  The  niurderer  talks  of  dishonour  ! 
Oh  !  specious  sophistry  !  oh,  vile  pretence  to  cloak  a  deed  thy  cheek 
would  blush  to  name  !  I  am  thy  kinsman's  orphan  child — no 
friend  save  thee.  Break  not  the  reed  which'  hath  no  other  stay. 
Thou  hast  a  son — what  wouldst  thou  feel  to  see  him  thus  opprest  ? 
Guardian,"  she  added,  sinking  on  her  knees  before  him,  "  stain  not 
thy  soul  with  blood — mercy,  mercy  !  " 

"Wilt  thou  be  mine  ?  "  he  whispered,  and  the  words  hissed  with 
fearful  passion  through  his  clenched  teeth. 

"For  my  dead  father's  sake,"  she  continued,  still  fixing  her 
imploring  eyes  upon  him,  "  whose  blood  will  rise  against  thee  at 
the  bar  of  heaven — by  my  mother's  broken  heart,  whose  spirit  now 
is  Avatching  over  us,  reflect,  have  pity  !  " 

"  Wilt  thou  be  mine  ? "  he  repeated,  with  increased  but  still 
suppressed  passion. 

"  Never,"  said  the  orphan,  rising  from  her  knees,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  with  the  mingled  resignation  and  firmness  of  a  martyr  upon 
him  ;  "  death  were  less  fearful  than  thy  loathed  embrace  :  think 
not  of  it,  dream  not  of  it ;  life  thou  mayest  destroy,  but  never 
crush  my  soul.  Wed  with  thee,"  she  continued  with  energy,  "  a 
man  of  blood  and  mystery  ! — my  father's  murderer  !  Never,  never  ! 
demons  would  dance  around  our  nuptial  couch,  and  yelling  furies 
draw  the  curtain  round  us.  Thy  bride !  even  in  madness  such 
horror  would  be  spared  me."" 

The  accusation  of  murder  so  suddenly  brought  against  him 
startled  even  her  guardian's  equanimity.  The  suspicions  which 
had  connected  his  name  with  the  death  of  the  Knight  of  Stanfield 
he  had  deemed  long  since  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  victim  ;  but 
now  they  rose  again  in  stern  reality  before  him.  There  was 
something  in  the  energy  with  which  the  unprotected  girl  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  her  father  teri-ibie  as  well  as  dangerous ; 
should  she  live,  the  accusation  might  be  repeated  and  believed. 
Instead  of  relenting  from  Ijjs  purpose,  her  words  confirmed  it. 
Pointing  to  the  cup  upon  the  table,  he  exclaimed,  while  passion 
struggled  with  hate  and  mortification  : 

"  Then  you  behold  your  doom  !  " 

"  I  will  not  die  !  "  shrieked  the  heiress,  with  a  struggle  ;  "  help 
— murder — help !  " 
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The  tyrant  sprang  upon  lier ;  with  one  hand  he  stifled  her 
despairing  cries,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  short  stiletto  from  his 
bosom,  and  held  it  over  her,  as,  overcome  with  terror,  she  sank 
half -fainting  across  a  chair  between  them.  The  friar,  who  all  the 
while  had  been  upon  the  watch,  was  about  to  dart  forward,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  the  doors  of  the  deserted  oratory  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Henry  de  Corbey,  his 
hair  bristling  with  horror,  like  an  avenging  angel  darted  between 
his  father  and  his  victim  ;  with  one  hand  he  held  the  murderer's 
wrist,  who,  like  a  spirit  spell-bound,  gazed  upon  him,  and  with  the 
Dther  raised  the  fatal  chalice  to  his  own  innocent  lips,  and  slowly 
drained  it  off. 

"  Father,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  let  fall  the  cup,  "  I  drink  for- 
giveness of  the  crime  ;  thou  art  a  childless  man." 

A  5'ell  of  hopeless,  dark  despair,  frantic  as  that  which  the 
archangel  gave  when  hurled  from  heaven,  burst  from  the  breast  of 
the  guilty,  wretched  father,  who  stood  transfixed  like  Cain  when 
the  brand  first  seared  his  aching  brow  ;  an  idiot  laugh  succeeded, 
so  loud  and  vacant  that  echo  trembled  to  repeat  the  sound.  The 
assassin  was  already  punished.  The  friar,  who,  with  his  hood  half- 
drawn  over  his  features,  had  emerged  from  his  concealment,  seeing 
the  danger  to  the  orphan  past,  quickly  regained  his  covert  place 
behind  the  curtain. 

"Heaven  help  thee,  gallant  youth  !  *'  exclaimed  the  agitated 
Mary,  as  her  preserver  sank  upon  the  floor  beside  her  ;  "  he  is 
dying — Henry,  dear  Henry — alas  !  for  me  he  dies  !  Is  there  no 
help — no  aid  ?  " 

"  None,"  sighed  her  cousin,  on  whom  the  draught  had  already 
commenced  its  deadly  work.  "  I  am  past  the  leech's  skill ;  but 
thou  art  safe,  dear  Mary — safe,  quite  safe.  Give  me  one  kiss, 
sweet  coz,"  he  added  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  Walter  need  not  be 
jealous  now  !  Do  not  forget  the  boy  v/ho  loved  you  like  a  man — 
the  kiss,  the  kiss  !  " 

With  passionate  grief  the  object  of  his  early  and  devoted  love 
bent  over  him,  and  kissed  the  dying  youth.  At  that  moment,  in 
the  impulse  of  her  grateful  and  affectionate  nature,  gladly  would 
she  have  given  her  own  life  to  have  saved  her  deliverer.  Had  he 
lived,  the  secretary  might  have  found  in  him  a  dangerous  rival, 
for  such  pure  devotion  was  well  calculated  to  win  a  woman's  heart. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  knocking  and  the  sound  of  many  voices 
were  heard  at  the  great  gate  of  the  mansion.  Steadman  and  the 
expected  assistance  had  arrived. 

"  Think  of  me  sometimes  in  your  hours  of  mirth,"  sighed  the 
victim,  w^hose  faculties  began  gradually  to  be  obscured  ;  for  it  was 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  Italian's  poison  to  destroy  the  principle 
of  life  hy  acting  on  the  brain.  "  Where  is  my  father  ?  How  dark 
the  room  grows  ! — dark — dark — dark  !  " 
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"  He  is  sinking — going  !  "  shrieked  Mary,  kneeling  on  the  floor 
bsside  him,  and  trying  to  raise  the  sufferer's  head,  which  fell 
heavily  upon  her  breast.  "  His  eyes  are  glazed  :  God  !  is  there  no 
aid — no  help  ?  " 

The  agony  of  her  voice  roused  the  expiring  youth,  who,  with  a 
last  effort,  raised  his  head  from  its  throbbing  pillow,  fixed  his 
bloodshot  eyes  with  mournful  tenderness  upon  her,  and  imprinted 
the  last  kiss  of  love  and  devotion  on  her  lips,  his  soul  exhaling  in 
the  act.  The  smiling  angel  which  welcomed  his  pure  soul  to 
Paradise  repaid  it  back  as  seraph  hands  threw  wide  the  gates  to 
give  him  entrance. 

Scarcely  was  the  last  sigh  breathed,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
devoted  boy  accomplished,  than  Adam,  followed  by  Steadman  and 
a  portion  of  the  city  guard,  rushed  up  the  staircase  and  entered  the 
apartment.  The  sound  aroused  the  knight  from  his  death-like 
torpor.  For  a  moment  consciousness  returned,  and  his  eyes  rolled 
wildly  round  the  room,  till  th«y  rested  on  the  body  of  his  son, 
when,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  sank  beside  it.  The  leech  com- 
prehended in  a  moment  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  cold  smile  played 
for  an  instant  over  his  features.  There  must  have  been  something 
unusual  in  the  tie  which  bound  the  Italian  to  his  employer  ; 
whether  of  love  or  hate,  he  at  least  was  faithful  to  him — for,  with 
the  tact  of  a  fiend  and  th^  plausibility  of  a  sophist,  he  instantly 
accused  the  Lady  Mary  of  the  murder. 

"  No,  no !  "  cried  the  orphan,  wildly,  as  soon  as  she  perfectly 
comprehended  the  fearful  accusation,  "  his  father  did  the  deed — 
to  save  my  life — the  poisoned  cup.     Henry — Henry " 

Overcome  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene  and  the 
sufi;erings  she  had  undergone,  the  unhappy  girl  burst  into  rapid 
incoherent  ravings,  in  which  she  alternately  implored  her 
guardian's  mercy  and  accused  herself  of  having  caused  her  cousin's 
death. 

"  You  hear  ?  "  said  Adam,  addressing  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  watch. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  man,  reluctantly  ;  "  but  I  also  remember  that 
she  accused  his  father." 

"  His  father  !  "  exclaimed  the  Italian,  in  a  tone  of  well-affected 
indignation,  "  impossible  !  See  where  that  father  lies,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  insensible  Sir  John,  who  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  body  of  his  son.  "  Who  ever  saw  the  murderer  pillowed  on 
his  victim's  breast  ?     You  must  perform  your  duty." 

"  Stay  !  "  cried  Steadman,  whose  brain  reeled  with  theconfusion 
of  the  scene,  so  different  from  the  one  he  expected  to  witness,  but 
whose  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  his  master's  child  was  never 
for  one  moment  shaken.  "  Some  fiend  hath  been  at  Avork  here  ; 
wait  but  a  moment — she  will  explain  it  all — she  is  innocent.  My 
goui—life— honour,   on   the    forfeit,    if    my   words   prove   false  ! 
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Mary,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  almost  childish  affection  and 
remonstrance,  "  Lady  Mary,  ronse — ^I'ouse,  for  the  honour  of  your 
father's  name — your  mother's  memory  ;  speak — confound  this 
lying  villain  with  a  word." 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  sighed  the  heiress,  with  a  look  which  indicated 
the  return  of  reason.  "  Steadman  !  oh,  I  am  safe  with  you — safe — 
quite  safe.  You,"  she  continued,  bursting  into  a  jDassionate  flood 
of  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms,  dike  a  frightened  infant,  round 
the  old  man's  neck,  "  you  will  not  desert  me  ?  " 

"  Not  while  this  tongue  can  wag,"  replied  the  old  man, 
endeavouring  to  speak  firmly,  "  or  this  arm  strike  in  thy  defence. 
But  thou  art  accused  of  this  night's  fearful  crime  ;  speak,  and  clear 
thy  fame  of  this  suspicion. 

"  I  !  "  said  the  girl,  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  incredulity,  "  I 
accused  of  my  dear  cousin's  death  ?  No,  no  ;  malice  itself  could 
never  forge  a  charge  so  base.     I  have  a  witness." 

"A  witness  !  "  repeated  Adam,  with  a  start  of  surprise. 

"  A  witness  !  "  repeated  the  officer. 

"  Behold  !  "  she  continued. 

Rushing  up  to  the  curtain  behind  which  the  friar  had  been 
concealed,  she  hastily  tore  it  aside.  He  was  gone.  The  cord 
which  remained  fastened  to  the  window  explained  the  means  of 
his  flight. 

"  Gone  !  "  she  exclaimed,  her  mind  again  beginning  to  w^ander 
with  the  shock,  "  Then  I  am  right ;  it  is  a  dream,  a  fearful 
dream,  and  not  reality.     Wake  me — wake  me  !  or  I  shall  go  mad." 

To  all  interrogations  the  orphan  persisted  in  asserting  that  it 
was  but  a  dream  that  had  passed,  and  that  her  cousin  lived  ;  nor 
could  the  entreaties  of  Steadman  or  the  questions  of  the  officer 
elicit  further  explanation  from  her.  Despite  his  wish  to  believe 
her  innocent,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  guard  her  till  morning  in  her  chamber.  To  add  to  the 
confusion  of  the  scene.  Bertha  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  all 
seemed  to  conspire  against  her. 

The  next  day  the  magistrates  arrived,  and  a  more  lengthened 
investigation  took  place  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  despite  the  evidence 
of  Steadman,  the  plausible  reasoning  of  Adam  prevailed,  and  the 
orphan  heiress  of  Stanfield  was  committed,  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  her  cousin,  to  the  city  prison.  The  absence  of  her 
attendant,  who  was  deemed  an  accomplice,  told  against  her, 
and  the  old  soldier's  story  of  having  been  informed  of  her  danger 
and  set  on  to  watch  by  a  wandering  friar  was  treated  as  a  fable 
invented  to  save  her. 

After  the  arrest  of  the  Lady  Mary,  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  who 
was  still  insensible,  was  borne  from  the  chamber  to  his  couch, 
where  for  four-and-twenty  hours  he  lay  raving  and  struggling 
between  life  and  death.     The  leech  was  his  only  attendant — the 
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only  witness  of  the  fearful  accusations  uttered  by  the  sick  man  in 
his  frenzy.  The  skill  of  his  physician  at  last,  however,  prevailed, 
and  he  sank  into  a  slumber  so  deep  and  still  that  the  slight 
pulsation  of  his  wrist,  to  which  the  Italian  repeatedly  applied  his 
finger,  alone  indicated  a  difference  between  it  and  death. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  murder — for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  gallant  youth  was  at  least  a  moral  assassination — the  wretched 
man  awoke.  At  first  he  imagined  that  he  had  been  labouring 
under  a  fearful  dream,  and  gazed  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  on 
the  well-remembered  objects  in  the  apartment,  which  the  sun 
already  lighted  with  its  sickly  rays  as  they  penetrated  through  the 
time-stained  windows,  rich  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  his 
ancient  house. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  he  murmured,  *'  it  was  but  a  dream  ;  but,  oh  ! 
a  dream  of  terror  ;  it  hath  quelled  the  raging  fever  of  my  blood, 
broken  my  heart's  stern  purpose.  Perhaps  Heaven,**  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  "  hath  sent  it,  in  its  mercy,  to  warn  me  from  perdi- 
tion. Memory  !  memory  !  would  I  could  recall  the  past ! — would 
I  could  repent !  " 

The  wretched  man,  still  labouring  under  the  impression  that  the 
fearful  scene  he  had  witnessed  was  but  a  vision,  raised  his  hands 
as  if  to  pray,  when  a  low,  hissing  laugh  startled  him.  Springing 
from  the  couch,  he  beheld  the  minister  of  his  crimes,  the  cold  and 
serpent-like  Adam,  regarding  him  with  a  mocking  and  scornful 
lip  ;  the  expression  of  his  countenance  resembled  Satan's  watching 
the  unavailing  regret  of  a  fallen  spirit.  In  an  instant  the  reality, 
the  dreadful  reality,  that  he  was  a  childless  man — that  the  scene  of 
blood,  the  recollection  of  which  shook  his  iron  frame  with  agony, 
had  really  passed,  and  was  no  creation  of  his  distempered  fancy, 
flashed  upon  him.  With  a  shriek  he  exclaimed,  as  he  started  to 
his  feet : 

"  Tormentor — fiend — avoid  me  !  Thy  presence  scares  the  pitying 

angel  from  my  side.     My  boy — my  boy  ! " 

"  Fiend  ! "  repeated  the  Italian,  in  a  tone  of  derision — "  you 
mistake,  I  am  an  angel." 
"  An  angel  !  " 

"Ay.  Lucifer  was  one.  Am  I  worse  than  he  ?  But  this  is 
weak  and  imbecile,"  he  added  ;  "  did  not  friendship  plead,  I 
would  desert  thee — leave  thee  a  wreck  upon  misfortune's  tide — 
the  sport  of  Wolsey  and  his  minion,  Walter — the  scoff  of  fools — 
the  landmark  of  dishonour  !  " 

"  Dishonour  !     Hath  it  not  fallen .? "  said  the  wretched   man, 
WTithiug  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  listening  to  the  subtle  temper 
with  a  kind  of  latent  hope.     "  Is  not  my  name  pronounced  with 
execration  ?  " 
"  No.'" 
*'  Do  not  all  curse  the  murderer  ? 
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♦'  Yes." 

*'  Shall  I  not  be  dragged,"  resumed  Sir  John,  "  'mid  hootings, 
forth  to  shameful  trial,  and  a  more  shameful  death  .?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  seek  it,"  i-eplied  Adam,  in  the  same  quiet, 
passionless  tone  with  which  one  answers  an  impatient  woman  or  a 
fretful  child  ;  "  that  fate  at  least  may  be  avoided." 

"  How  ?  "  demanded  the  knight ;  "  how  to  be  avoided  ?  " 

"  The  Lady  Mary  is  accused  as  the  assassin." 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  me." 

There  was  something  so  monstrous,  so  fiend-like,  in  the  accusa- 
tion, that  even  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  tutored  and  hardened  as  he 
was  in  villainy,  shrank  with  horror  and  shame  at  the  thought  of 
saci'ificing  the  innocent  girl,  even  to  secure  his  own  vile  safety  : 
sorrow  had  touched  his  heart  till  it  felt  almost  human. 

"  Mary  accused  as  the  assassin  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  My  kinsman's 
orphan  child — she  who  loved  him  with  a  sister's  love — pe^-ish  on  a 
scaffold  for  my  crime  !     I  never  will  consent." 

"  Oh,  3-es,  you  will,"  said  the  Italian,  with  his  usual  cool  sneer  ; 
"  for  the  doom  you  dread  must  be  her  fate  or  yours — or  yours,"  he 
repeated,  in  a  low,  Impressive  tone,  which  gave  a  fearful  meaning 
to  his  words. 

"  "What  chance,  what  likelihood,  to  give  a  colour  to  the  charge  ?  " 
faltered  his  dupe. 

"  Your  son  removed,  does  she  not  become  your  heiress  ?  " 

"  Heiress  !  to  a  beggar  !  " 

The  leech  quietly  drew  a  sealed  packet  from  his  bosom,  and 
silently  gave  it  to  the  knight,  who  hastily  broke  the  seal  ;  cold 
drops  of  agony  fell  from  his  forehead  as  his  eye  glanced  rapidly 
over  its  contents.  It  informed  him  that  his  cousin,  Richard  de 
Corbey,  with  whom  for  years  he  had  been  at  variance,  was  dead, 
and  had  left  him  heir  of  all  his  broad  possessions.  He  was  rich, 
rich  enough  to  glut  the  desire  of  avarice  ;  but  wealth  arrived  too 
late — he  was  a  childless  man.  From  the  date  of  the  letter  it 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  least  two  days  sooner.  The  murderer's 
punishment  even  in  this  world  had  commenced. 

"  Too  late,  too  late  !  "  he  groaned,  as  he  crushed  the  letter,  which 
Adam,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  had  purposely  kept  from  him  ; 
"had  it  arrived  but  two  days  sooner,  hell  had  been  spared  its 
triumph,  heaven  its  saint.  Henry,  my  boy  !  "  he  added,  frantically  ; 
"in  whom  alone  I  lived — for  whom  I  sinned — my  own  heart's 
pride — the  tie  which  made  it  human — wake  from  thy  grave,  e'en 
though  it  be  to  curse  me  !  Henry  !  Henry  ! " 

Mad  with  despair  and  remorse,  the  guilty  father  dashed  himself 
upon  the  couch  where  he  had  so  lately  lain,  and  continued  to  call 
upon  his  murdered  son  till  exhausted  nature  took  refuge  in 
insensibility. 
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"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  muttered  the  leech,  as,  like  an  exulting 
fiend,  he  glared  upon  him  ;  "  each  pang,  each  groan  and  tear,  are 
mine,  and  I  will  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  account.  My  debt  is 
lessened,  but  not  paid.  Death,  -with  repentance  on  his  lip,  might 
Avin  him  heaven ;  and  he  would  meet  her  there,"  he  added. 
"  Memory,  I  thank  thee  for  that  thought ;  it  steels  my  heart  again  ; 
'tis  iron,  iron  !  " 

With  these  fearful  words,  which  expressed  the  speaker's  long- 
smothered  hate,  and  gave  some  clue  to  the  cause,  the  Italian 
poured  into  a  small  cup  the  remaining  portion  of  the  draught 
which  he  had  previously  administered,  and  poured  it  down  the 
throat  of  the  unhappy  victim  of  artifice  and  passion.  The  efi'ect 
was  speedy,  for  the  wretched  man  recovered  again  to  life  and 
consciousness. 

Probably  the  drug  possessed  some  peculiar  power  of  deadening 
all  violent  emotion,  for  he  was  calm,  and  spoke  like  one  reviving 
from  a  stupor,  or  perhaps  his  better  angel  had  deserted  him. 

"  So,"  he  muttered,  more  in  the  tone  of  a  man  conversing  with 
himself  than  one  who  addresses  his  conversation  to  another,  "  Mary 
is  accused  as  the  assassin  ?  " 

The  tempter  smiled,  for  he  felt  certain  of  his  victim. 

"  Yes — yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  resolved  ;  my  name  shall  yet 
descend  unspotted  to  the  tomb.  This  great  act  passed,  within  the 
cloister's  shade  I'll  hide  my  misery  and  despair  for  ever." 

"  A  cloister  !  "  repeated  Adam  in  a  tone  of  contempt ;  "  pshaw  ! 
pray  by  proxy  !  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  bland  voice,  "  you 
are  not  yet  so  old  but  that  a  son  may  bear  to  time  unborn  the 
proud  name  of  De  Corbey." 

This  time  the  probe  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  sufferer  winced 
beneath  the  pang  :  he  felt  the  bitter  sneer  the  words  conveyed,  the 
biting  mockery  ;  but  was  too  much  exhausted,  too  spiritless,  to 
resent  them. 

"  Sleep — ^give  me  sleep  !  "  he  murmured  ;  "  heart  and  brain  can 
bear  no  more." 

The  leech  arose  from  his  seat,  and  drew  the  heavy  curtains 
round  the  couch ;  further  drugs  he  knew  to  be  unnecessary,  for 
exhausted  humanity  was  sure  to  seek  relief  in  nature's  best 
medicine,  sleep. 

He  was  not  deceived  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  deep  breathings  of 
the  knight  assured  him  that  his  prayer  was  granted  ;  and  he  reseated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  to  watch  patiently  by  his  side. 

While  thus  occupied,  the  thoughts  of  many  an  early  year  and 
blighted  hope  passed  through  his  burning  brain ;  perhaps  his 
recollections  were  of  that  sunny  land  in  which  he  fii'st  drew 
breath — of  home,  of  friends,  of  youthful  love,  or  passion's  broken 
vow.  Whatever  were  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts  or  workings  of 
his  mind,  they  produced   a    strange   effect   upon   the  old  man's 
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countenance.  The  rigid  lines  which  the  long  habitude  of  self- 
command  had  marked  upon  his  features  gradually  softened  ;  his 
thin  lip  slightly  quivered,  and  a  tear,  a  large  round  tear,  fell  like  a 
drop  of  liquid  lava  on  his  cheek — the  first  he  had  shed  for  years, 
and  doomed  to  be  the  last. 

"  Why  this  weakness  ?  "  he  sighed,  as  he  dashed  the  stranger 
aside  ;  "  why  this  relenting,  when  life  and  its  sole  purpose  are  so 
near  accomplished  ?  Do  I  regret  the  oath  I  swore — to  be  revenged, 
though  I  lost  heaven  in  the  attempt  ?  It  is  fulfilled,"  he  added, 
gazing  on  the  speaker  ;  "  for  I  have  steeped  his  soul  so  deep  in 
crime  that  mercy's  tears  gushing  through  endless  time  would  fail 
to  cleanse  it.  He  is  lost,  body  and  soul — here  and  hereafter  lost. 
My  years  of  misery  soon  will  be  atoned." 

Why  the  Italian  took  the  fearful  oath  our  readers  will  not  long 
wait  to  learn  ;  how  he  had  kept  it  they  know  already. 

The  day  at  last  arrived  which  was  to  consign  the  remains  of  the 
young  and  gallant  Henry  de  Corbey  to  their  final  resting-place. 
His  father,  whose  short-lived  fit  of  remorse  had  passed,  had  given 
orders  that  the  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  a  magnificence 
proportionate  to  his  newly-acquired  wealth  and  sorrow,  as  if  the 
escutcheoned  banner  and  emblazoned  pall  could  render  death  less 
terrible,  mocking  the  pomp  of  woe.  The  grave  had  been  dug  in 
the  chapel  of  Om'  Lady,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  the  burying- 
place  of  all  of  the  house  of  Corbey. 

In  honour  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  amongst  the  earliest  benefactors  of  the  church,  every  altar  of 
the  majestic  edifice  was  illuminated  and  adorned  with  funereal 
pomp.  At  the  high  altar  the  prior  himself  officiated,  whilst  low 
Masses  for  the  dead  were  celebrated  at  all  the  others.  As  usual, 
the  body  was  placed  under  a  catafalque  in  the  centre  of  the  choir  ; 
the  childless  father,  the  now  wealthy  Sir  John,  was  seated  at  the 
head  as  chief  mourner  ;  whilst  many  who  shared  his  blood,  or  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  son,  were  gathered  round  the  bier. 
The  solemn  rite  had  reached  that  part  where  the  priest  pronounces 
the  introit : 

Requiem  aBternum  dona  eis,  Domine, 
Et  lux  perpetua  laceat  eis  ; 

when  a  laugh — a  maniac  laugh — of  unearthly  triumph  rang  through 
the  vaulted  aisles  and  startled  the  officiating  ministers.  Most  who 
heard  it  crossed  themselves,  and  even  the  heart  of  the  hardened 
murderer  beat  wildly  as  at  the  anticipation  of  some  fresh  horror. 
There  was  a  pause  in  the  service,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
prior,  with  a  faltering  voice,  could  proceed  with  the  words — 

Te  dicet  hymnus,  Deus.  in  Sion, 

Et  tibi  redditur  votum  in  Jerusalem — 

when  a  second  yell,  more  fearful  than  the  first — a  yell  which  spoke 
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the  very  madness  of  mirth — again  startled  the  assistants'  ears. 
This  time  the  confusion  was  complete  ;  the  affrighted  priests 
replaced  the  half-raised  chalice  on  the  altar,  and  men  gazed  upon 
each  other  in  superstitious  terror. 

The  prior  took  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and,  turning  towards  the 
crowd  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  demanded  who  it  was  who 
had  dared  to  interrupt,  by  such  unchristian  levity,  the  holy 
sacrifice. 

The  people  divided,  and  a  female  figure  advanced  from  amongst 
them  ;  her  long  white  hair,  bleached  more  by  sorrow  than  by  age, 
had  escaped  from  the  linen  coif  which  should  have  confined  it ; 
her  grey  eyes  flashed  with  all  the  fearful  brightness  of  insanity  ; 
and  her  withered  arm,  which  she  kept  waving  wildly  above  her 
head,  as  if  in  triumph,  gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  a  pagan 
priestess  than  a  Christian  widow.  It  was  the  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  Cuthbert,  the  armourer,  the  maniac  sister  of  our  old 
acquaintance  Steadman.  She  was  well  known  in  the  church, 
where  she  was  a  constant  attendant  ;  for  unless  she  came  in 
contact  with  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  or  his  name  was  mentioned 
before  her,  her  demeanour  was  quiet  and  inofi:ensive  ;  but  at  such 
times  the  fever  of  her  brain  returned  with  double  violence,  and 
her  imprecations  on  the  supposed  murderer  of  her  son  were  wild 
and  terrible  to  listen  to. 

The  knight  gazed  on  her,  as  she  advanced  towards  him,  with  ill- 
suppressed  terror  ;  to  his  superstitious  imagination — for,  like  most 
infidels,  he  was  superstitious — there  was  something  ominous  in  the 
encounter  at  such  a  time  and  occasion. 

"  Ha  !  "  exclaimed  the  unhappy  Maud,  "  the  vulture  hath  lost 
its  young — the  tiger  mourns  its  cub — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — I  knew  that 
Heaven  would  avenge  me  in  its  own  good  time.  Please,"  she 
added,  in  an  almost  imploring  voice,  "  where  is  my  son  ?  We  will 
bury  them  both  together.  My  brain — my  hot  brain — would  be 
cooler  could  I  but  pray  beside  my  poor  boy's  grave  ! " 

"  Retire,  Maud,"  said  one  of  the  priests,  mildly,  at  the  same  time 
so  placing  himself  between  her  and  the  catafalque  as  to  prevent 
her  approaching  further. 

"I'll  not  retire,"  shrieked  the  manaic,  "till  he  has  given  me 
back  my  son.  I've  been  a  patient  wretch  too  long.  When  God 
hath  smitten  him,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  coffin,  "  why  should 
I  hesitate  to  curse  ?  He  hath  blighted  my  widowed  years — plucked 
the  only  flower  in  my  life's  path  ;  and  when  I  ask  his  bones — my 
poor  boy's  bones — that  I  may  lay  them  by  his  father's  side,  and 
sleep  myself  there,  you  bid  me  peace  !  Peace  to  a  mother's  heart  ! 
peace  to  a  childless  widow  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  There  is  no  peace  whilst 
yet  the  murderer  lives  !  " 

"  Maud  !  Maud  !  "  exclaimed  the  priest,  mildly — "  this  is 
madness  ;  think  on  the  time,  and  on  the  sacred  place." 
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"  And  you  defend  him  !  "  continued  the  unhappy  mother,  in  the 
same  excited  strain  ;  "  but  priests  and  all — all  are  set  against  me  ! 
Oh  !  would,  like  thee,  I  had  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  curse 
him  !  " 

"Woman,"  faltered  the  knight,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  ghastly  as  he  spoke,  "  I  know  nought  of  thy  son  ; 
leave  me  in  my  sorrow  to  mourn  for  mine." 

"  Remove  her  from  the  church,"  said  the  prior,  in  a  voice  of 
authority,  "  and  let  the  rites  proceed." 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  superior  several  of  the 
monks  left  their  stalls  and  surrounded  the  desolate  creature,  who 
violently  resisted  their  firm  but  humane  efforts  to  lead  her  from 
the  church.     Several  of  her  friends  and  neighbours  assisted  them. 

*'  We  shall  meet  again  !  "  she  screamed,  shaking  her  meagre  arm 
at  Sir  John  ;  "  twice  shall  we  meet  again  !  I  see  it  now — the  trial 
and  the  scaffold — ha  !  the  scaffold  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Cuthbert  shall  be 
avenged — bravely  avenged  ;  and  his  mother's  broken  heart  repose 
at  last  in  peace." 

Exhausted  by  the  force  of  her  struggles,  poor  Maud  ceased  to 
resist  their  efforts,  and  was  at  last  conducted  from  the  cathedral  by 
her  friends  and  the  priests.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone  the  Mass  for 
the  dead  was  resumed  ;  but  a  chill  had  fallen  upon  the  spirits  of 
all  who  assisted.  The  calm  spirit  of  devotion  had  been  scared 
from  their  breasts,  and  a  vague  sentiment  of  terror  supplied  its 
place  ;  so  that,  although  the  rites  proceeded,  they  proceeded  coldly. 

As  soon  as  the  service  was  accomplished  the  body  was  removed 
to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady — there  to  remain  till  night,  when  the 
workmen  would  arrive  to  place  it  in  the  final  resting-place  of  its 
race.  One  by  one  the  mourners,  with  a  cold  salutation  to  the 
knight,  departed,  leaving  the  bereaved  father  alone  with  the  dead. 
In  quitting  him  no  friendly  hand  had  grasped  his,  no  soothing 
voice  had  whispered  consolation  in  his  ear  ;  it^  was  evident  that 
even  those  who  shared  his  blood,  or  who  had  loved  his  son, 
regarded  him  with  distrust ;  even  his  bereavement  occasioned 
little  sympathy.  Men  regretted  the  gallant  Henry  de  Corbey  for 
his  own  sake,  but  pronounced  his  death — they  knew  not  where- 
fore yet — a  judgment  upon  his  dark,  unsocial  parent. 

It  was  a  melancholy  picture — the  fierce  victim  of  his  own  evil 
passions  standing  alone  in  that  solitary  chapel  before  the  last  of 
his  children.  Where  were  now  the  hopes  for  which  he  had 
steeped  his  soul  in  crime  and  bartered  his  heart's  repose  ? — ashes, 
ashes.  Whilst  standing  before  the  coffin  of  the  being  he  had 
loved  with  all  the  strong  energy  of  his  nature,  how  many  a  faded 
dream  recalled  itself — how  many  a  broken  promise  !  And  bitterly 
did  his  self-accusing  heart  regret  that  he  had  been  deaf  to  his 
high-spirited  boy's  entreaties.  The  tempter  Adam  was  no  longer 
near  him.     For  an  instant  his  long-inculcated  lessons  of  infidelity 
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were  forgot ;  the  shadow  of  holy  thoughts  fell  on  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  years  he  felt  disposed  to  pray. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  bend  the  knee,  the  same  wild  laugh 
which  had  startled  him  in  the  church  fell  on  his  ear.  He  looked 
up,  and  beheld  the  maniac  Maud  threatening  him  through  the 
window  of  the  chapel ;  despair  fell  on  his  soul,  and  he  rushed 
from  the  spot. 

For  him  the  hour  of  mercy  was  for  ever  past.     The  assassin 


could  not  pray. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


On  the  morning  after  the  interment  of  Henry  de  Corbey,  crowds 
of  citizens,  in  their  holiday  costume,  accompanied  by  their  sight- 
loving  wives  and  daughters,  might  be  seen  wending  their  way 
towards  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  then,  as  now,  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  city  from  the  London  road.  Here  and  there  an  alderman,  in 
his  furred  gown  and  wand  of  office,  who  had  been  too  late  at  the 
Guildhall  for  the  procession,  fended  the  crowd,  impatient  to  join 
his  brethren  at  the  above-named  gate.  The  more  substantial  citi- 
zens ventured  a  familiar  jest  with  these  tardy  dignitaries  as  they 
hurried  by,  which  was  repaid  by  a  smile  or  passed  with  in- 
difference, according  to  the  relative  importance  of  each  man  in  his 
ward.  The  jokes  of  the  weavers  and  handicraftsmen  only  reached 
their  ears  after  they  had  jDassed  them  ;  for  the  speakers  were  far 
too  politic  to  annoy — unless  upon  the  sly — those  who  might  one 
day  have  it  in  their  power  to  repay  them  tenfold  for  their  want  of 
prudence.  The  centre  of  the  street  was  occupied  by  a  procession 
of  the  clergy,  who,  with  banner  and  cross  in  air,  marched  in 
stately  pomp  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  First  came  the  Domini- 
cans, who  were  i^uch  disliked  by  the  lower  order  of  people,  on 
account  of  a  toll  which  they  exacted  from  all  who  passed  the 
bridge  adjoining  their  monastery.  Then  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
city,  the  only  ecclesiastics  who  were  well  received  ;  for  their  faces 
were  familiar  to  the  people  as  household  friends — comforters  whom 
they  applied  to  in  affliction  for  consolation  or  advice.  After  these 
came  the  prior  and  monks  of  the  cathedral,  escorted  by  a  strong 
body  of  their  tenants  and  dependants,  who,  well  armed,  marched 
on  each  side  of  them.  , 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  disputes  between  the  city  and 
the  Church  touching  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  the 
privileges  of  their  offices.  Matters  had  risen  to  such  a  crisis  that 
Wolsey  himself  was  expected  to  arbitrate  between  them  :  and  it 
was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  all-powerful  minister  that  the 
citizens  and  dignitaries  of  Norwich  were  thus  hurrying  to  the  city 
gates. 
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The  armed  force  by  which  the  prior  and  monks  were  accom- 
panied was  an  unnecessary  display.  The  inhabitants,  who  had 
right  upon  their  side,  were  far  too  prudent  to  prejudice  their  cause 
by  any  act  of  violence  at  such  a  moment,  especially  as  it  was  known 
that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  with  a 
body  of  eight  hundred  of  the  militia  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
accompanied  the  Cardinal  of  York  in  his  almost  regal  progress. 

The  slow  pomp  of  Wolsey's  journey  was  torture  to  the  impatient, 
fiery  Walter,  who  rode  in  his  splendid  train.  They  had  journeyed 
rapidly  enough  till  they  reached  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  where  his 
eminence  thought  fit  to  make  a  retreat  at  the  shrine  of  the 
martyred  king  and  saint.  By  the  term  "retreat,"  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  meant  the  absolute  seclusion  during  two,  three,  or  iiiore 
days  from  all  worldly  occupation,  and  devoting  the  time  to 
penitence  and  prayer.  The  spot  selected  is  generally  some 
religious  house,  where  the  harassed  soul,  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  solitude  and  prayer,  retempers  its  weakened  energies  in  blest, 
religious,  holy,  calm  repose. 

During  the  three  days  which  Wolsey  devoted  to  this  pious 
purpose  he  remained  close  shut  up  in  his  cell ;  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery  alone  had  access  to  him.  All  earthly  pomp  and 
distinctions  of  rank  were  cast  aside  ;  nor  could  the  officers  of  his 
household  distinguish  their  imperious  master  from  the  numerous 
penitents  who  knelt  before  the  shrine.  The  same  robe  enveloped 
all — noble  and  burgher,  layman  and  priest. 

On  the  fourth  day  orders  were  given  to  resume  their  march  to 
Thetford,  where  the  procession  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  his  men,  under  whose  escort  it  advanced  to  Norwich, 

"  Here  come  the  loiterers  !  "  exclaimed  a  thin,  sallow-looking 
personage,  whose  robe  and  chain  denoted  that  he  filled  the 
important  office  of  mayor  of  the  ancient  and  then  flourishing  city. 
"Holy  St.  George!  to  be  behind  at  such  a  moment,  when  the 
magistracy  should  put  their  best  face  forward  !  See,"  he  continued, 
pointing  out  the  procession  of  the  clergy  to  the  tvv'o  aldermen  who 
joined  him  under  the  noble  archway  of  the  gate,  "  how  well  our 
enemies  are  arrayed — no  loiterers,  no  absentees  there,  A  wise 
man  should  take  a  lesson  even  from  his  foes." 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  elder  of  the  party,  to  whom  the  reproof  had 
been  addressed,  "  St.  Peter  has  used  his  crook  to  some  purpose — 
not  a  sheep  of  the  holy  flock  seems  wanting.  How  the  pious 
wethers  bleat !  "  he  added,  as  the  hymn  of  the  monks  rose  above 
the  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  thickly  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
street. 

"  For  shame  !  "  said  the  tov.'n-clerk,  who,  being  a  priest — no 
unusual  circumstance  at  that  period — did  not  relish  the  jest  upon 
Mb  order  ;  "  is  it  thus  yjou  speak  of  the  Church  !  Out  upon  thee 
for  a  Lollard,  and  no  true  Christian  !  " 
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"  Not  of  the  Church,  father,"  replied  the  burly  alderman,  "  but 
of  the  shepherds,  who  think  more  of  the  fleece  than  the  flock, 
more  of  Peter's  pence  than  Peter  ;  and,  as  for  being  a  Lollard,  I 
pay  my  Easter  dues  as  regular  as  e'er  a  citizen  in  my  ward." 

By  this  time  the  rival  parties  faced  each  other,  the  corporation 
and  their  officers  occupying  one  side  of  the  gate — the  clergy,  with 
their  banner-bearers  and  retainers,  the  other.  In  their  respective 
positions  they  very  much  resembled  a  cat  and  dog,  restrained  from 
biting  or  scratching  by  the  presence  of  their  master  with  the 
whip — Wolsey  was  that  master. 

Scarcely  had  the  parties  arranged  themselves,  than  a  horseman 
was  seen  approaching  from  the  high  road.  He  dashed  along  at  a 
rapid  rate,  nor  drew  rein  till  the  nostrils  of  his  reeking  charger 
were  in  a  line  with  the  mayor's  face,  which  absolutely  became 
purple  with  indignation  at  the  want  of  respect  paid  to  his  scarlet 
robe  and  chain  of  office.  The  rider  wore  the  livery  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  had  married  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France — the 
rapacious  Henry's  sister.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  unequal 
alliance  that  his  grace  assumed  the  well-known  device  : 

Cloth  of  frieze,  be  not  too  bold, 

Though  thou  art  match'd  with  cloth  of  gold  ; 

Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  art  match'd  with  cloth  of  frieze. 

The  conduct  of  the  fortunate  noble  was  as  prudent  as  his  device, 
since  he  retained  through  life  the  favour  of  his  capricious  and 
tyrannical  brother-in-law,  whose  friendship,  generally  speaking, 
was  as  uncertain  as  his  love. 

"  Advance,  my  masters  !  "  exclaimed  the  horseman  ;  "  his 
eminence  the  cardinal,  and  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  are  within  bow- 
shot of  your  walls.  Advance,  and  quickly,  unless  you  churlishly 
wish  such  honourable  guests  to  knock  at  your  very  gates  before 
you  bid  them  welcome." 

The  speaker,  being  in  the  service  of  so  great  a  man  as  the  duke, 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  use  more  courteous  phrase  in  addressing 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  whom,  as  a  military  man,  he  looked 
down  upon  with  disdain  as  a  parcel  of  weavers,  traders,  and 
spinners. 

"  Humph  !  "  whispered  the  mayor  to  the  senior  alderman  ',  "if 
the  jackal  barks  so  loudly,  what  will  the  lion's  roar  be  ?  Would 
we  were  well  out  of  the  quarrel  with  our  neighbours  !  See  how 
confidently  the  prior  smiles  !     I  suppose  we  must  move  on." 

Before  his  worship  could  give  the  necessary  order  to  advance, 
the  question  was  decided  for  him  by  the  town-clerk,  who  quietly 
told  the  fellow  to  return  to  his  master,  and  say  that  the  magistrates 
and  citizens,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  would  receive  both 
himself  and  his  eminence  of  York  at  the  city  gate.  Astonished  at 
the  order,  the  messenger  was  about  to  reply,  but  was  cut  short  by 
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the  speaker,  who,  eying  him  with  an  expression  of  contempt, 
demanded  how  long  he  had  been  promoted  from  the  guard-room 
to  the  council-chamber  of  his  grace  ;  and  bade  him  at  once, 
without  further  parley,  retire  with  his  message — a  piece  of  advice 
which  the  discomfited  horseman  obeyed. 

"  Treachery  !  "  exclaimed  the  mayor,  appealing  to  the  aldermen  ; 
"  clear  treachery  !  The  priest  has  sold  us  to  the  prior  !  Wolsey 
will  never  pardon  such  a  message  !  Let  all  who  love  the  city 
follow  me,"  he  added  ;  "  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  retx-ieve  the 
evil  impression  of  his  words." 

Several  of  the  less  clear-sighted  dignitaries  who  shared  his 
worship's  opinion  were  about  to  follow  him  ;  the  officer  with  the 
mace  had  already  shouldered  the  ensign  to  precede  them,  when 
the  voice  of  the  the  town-clerk  arrested  the  man. 

"  Whither  go  you  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"To  precede  his  worship  and  the  aldermen,"  replied  the 
functionary. 

"  Remain  where  you  al-e,"  said  the  priest ;  "  if  Caleb  Brown,  the 
cloth-weaver,  chooses  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  the  Cardinal  of  York,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  prevent 
him.  Doubtless  he  will  be  honourably  received,"  he  added, 
sarcastically  ;  "  but,  as  Mayor  of  Norwich,  his  dignity  and  office 
leave  him  the  moment  he  passes  the  city  gates." 

"  Ha  !  ha  1  "  chuckled  the  alderman  whom  the  peppery  chief 
magistrate  had  reproved  for  being  late  ;  "  broad-cloth  within, 
linsey-wolsey  without  !  Who  would  have  thought  that  standing 
on  the  right  side  of  a  stone  wall  could  so  have  improved  the  quality 
of  a  man  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Pity  it  can't  do  as  much  for  our 
merchandise  ;  it  would  raise  the  value  of  the  city  tolls." 

The  jovial  laugh  of  the  speaker  was  echoed  by  most  of  the 
corporation,  who,  sooth  to  say,  were  becoming  somewhat  tired  of 
the  pompous,  dictatorial  manner  of  his  worship,  and  enjoyed  his 
confusion. 

"  You  have  hit  me  hard.  Master  Bolton,"  said  the  little  man — 
for  that  was  the  town-clerk's  name — trying  to  swallow  his 
mortification  ;  "  but  I  forgive  you,  inasmuch  as  my  own  zeal 
outran  discretion.  You  are  right — quite  right,"  he  continued,  in  a 
patronising  tone  ;  "  it  is  not  for  the  dignity  of  the  city  that  the 
chief  magistrate  should  quit  the  walls." 

"  Nor  his  o^vn,"  added  the  previous  speaker,  who  seemed 
mightily  to  enjoy  the  joke. 

Eager  to  secure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  judge,  upon  whose 
opinion  so  much  depenfled,  the  prior  and  monks  took  advantage  of 
the  dispute  amongst  their  rivals'  party  to  advance,  that  they  might 
be  the  first  to  bid  his  eminence  welcome  to  the  ancient  city,  and 
by  contrasting  their  zeil  with  the  citizens'  supineness,  offer  a 
delicate  flattery,  of  which  no  man  of  his  age  was  perhaps  more 
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susceptible  than  Wolsey.  Thej-  reached  the  spot  where  the 
cardinal  and  duke  had  halted  just  as  the  returned  messenger 
repeated,  with  certain  additions,  the  town-clerk's  reply.  Suffolk, 
who  was  anything  but  a  proud  man,  listened  to  it  with 
indifference  ;  but  there  was  an  angry  spot  on  the  churchman's 
brow,  which  presaged  the  reception  of  the  city  authorities  when 
they  should  meet ;  the  prior,  on  the  contrary,  was  most  graciously 
received. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  believe  so  !  "  exclaimed  Wolsey,  with  a  flushed 
brow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  which  the  town-clerk  read, 
and  which  expressed  the  joy  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens  at 
receiving  him  within  their  ancient  walls  ;  "  although,  God's  truth, 
you  gave  scant  earnest  of  it,  in  waiting,  like  unwilling  hosts,  till 
we  approached  your  gates,  before  you  bade  us  welcome." 

"  So  please  your  eminence,  it  was  to  testify  our  deep  respect." 

"  Respect !  "  repeated  the  cardinal,  in  a  doubtful  tone  ;  "  the 
mode  was  somewhat  novel." 

"  Respect,"  repeated  the  town-clerk,  modestly  but  firmly  ;  "  here 
for  ages  the  city  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  its  sovereigns  and 
rulers  ;  the  usage,  my  good  lord,  is  older  even  than  our  earliest 
charter." 

Wolsey's  brow  cleared  up — the  storm  was  passing. 

"  Here  we  are  magistrates  and  authorities  ;  our  voices  have  a 
respect,  our  homage  value  ;  beyond  this  gate  we  are  nothing  more 
than  simple  citizens,  unfit  to  thrust  themselves  into  your  gracious 
presence,  where  reverent  respect  alone  should  speak,  and  bold, 
presuming  confidence  be  dumb." 

This  time  the  churchman  smiled,  for  the  flattery,  though 
apparent,  was  neither  uncalled  for  nor  indelicate. 

"  Enough,  master  clerk,"  he  said,  "  enough  ;  we  knew  not  that 
the  charter  of  your  goodly  city  was  so  limited.  Ere  our  departure 
we  \-/ill  speak  further  on  the  matter,  and  see  if  it  cannot  be 
amended  ;  meanwhile,  let  the  mayor  and  aldermen  precede  us  to 
our  lodging.  We  are  my  lord  of  Norfolk's  guests,"  he  added, 
bowing  to  the  duke,  v\'ho  rode  upon  his  right  hand,  "  and  trust  to 
spend  some  days  within  your  walls." 

The  windov/s  in  St.  Stephen's  Street  and  the  Market  Place, 
through  which  the  procession  passed,  were  filled  with  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  genti'y  and  oitizens,  all  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  magnificent  minister,  who^;.  state  was  said  to  rival 
his  master's.  Anxiously  did  Walter,  who  rode  in  the  cavalcade, 
scrutinise  each  fair  face  as  he  slowly  moved  along,  in  the  hope  of 
recognising  the  heiress  of  Stanfield.  Little  did  he  deem  that  the 
object  of  his  search  was  a  prisoner  in  the  ancient  keep  of  Norwich 
Castle,  upon  a  charge  of  murdering  her  kinsman.  Lovely  were 
the  forms,  red  the  lips,  and  bright  the  eyes  which  met  his  gaze  ; 
but  unfortunately  they  were  neither  the  forms,  the  lips,  nor  eyes 
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he  sought,  and  the  chill  of  disappointment  fell  upon  his  heart  as 
he  reined  his  steed  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
stately  palace,  without  having  met  with  one  familiar  face  amongst 
the  crowd,  or  heard  a  single  voice  to  bid  him  welcome.  As  soon 
as  his  eminence  and  the  two  dukes  had  entered  the  house,  he 
threw  the  reins  of  his  horse  to  one  of  the  numerous  grooms,  and 
rushed  into  the  street  to  make  his  way  to  Steadman's,  where  he 
felt  assured  of  obtaining  some  tidings  of  his  mistress.  He  found 
the  old  man  disconsolately  seated  in  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  his 
warehouse,  his  pale,  anxious  face  reclined  upon  his  hand,  and  his 
eyes  red  with  weeping.  Walter  was  much  shocked,  deeming  at 
first  that  it  was  illness  which  had  changed  him.  His  sister  Maud 
was  tranquilly  seated  by  the  diamond  latticed  window,  which 
looked  upon  the  river,  reading  her  missal.  The  excitement  of  the 
previous  day  had  passed  away,  and  the  maniac  was  comparatively 
calm. 

As  the  spurs  upon  the  heels  of  the  young  man  rang  upon  the 
stone  floor,  the  honest  wool-comber  raised  his  eyes  and  recognised 
him.  Their  meeting,  though  cordial,  was  a  sad  one.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  Walter  Lucas  on 
hearing  the  death  of  Henry  de  Corbey,  and  the  accusation  which 
it  had  brought  upon  the  Lady  Mary.  The  old  man's  tale  of  the 
mendicant  friar  who  had  set  him  on  to  watch,  and  his  inexplicable 
disappearance,  alarmed  and  confused  him.  The  future  appeared 
like  a  mist,  through  which  appalling  shadows  alone  were  faintly 
visible. 

"  Oh  !  'tis  a  deep-laid  scheme,"  he  cried,  *'  to  lime  the  fluttering 
bird  ;  the  snare  has  cunningly  been  laid,  but  shall  as  cunningly  be 
broken,  and  despite  his  rank  and  ill-acquired  wealth.  Sir  John  de 
Corbey  shall  find " 

"  Anathema  !  anathema  ! "'  shrieked  the  hitherto  tranquil  Maud, 
bursting  into  her  usual  strain  of  mingled  fury  and  insanity  on 
hearing  the  name  of  the  man  whom  she  believed  to  be  the  assassin 
of  her  son.  "  His  blood  shall  become  a  curse,  and  his  race  extinct 
— his  hearth  a  desert  as  lonely  as  my  heart.  I  had  a  dream,  a 
dream " 

"  Be  calm,  Maud,"  said  her  brother,  kindly.  "  Remember  that 
Heaven  works  all  things  to  its  purposes." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  resumed  the  heart-broken  mother,  "  that  I 
must  be  patient  ;  he  told  me  so.  Cuthbert,  my  boy,  appeared  to 
me  last  night,  his  bonnet  falling  o'er  his  auburn  locks,  his  blue 
eyes  bright  with  strange  intelligence  ;  but  then  his  cheek  was 
pale — oh  !  so  pale,  it  pained  my  heart  to  gaze  on  it.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  he  whispered  me  ? — that  I  should  be  revenged — ha  ! 
ha  !  revenged  at  last  ! — and  so  I  must  be  patient.  Yes,  yes,"  she 
added,  mr^Jngly,  as  if  replying  to  her  own  distempered  thoughts, 
"it  will  be  cleared  up  soon." 
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*•  It  will  indeed,"  said  Walter  ;  "  forgotten  deeds  are  hourly 
brought  to  light ;  no  book  so  sealed  but  time  unfolds  the  page, 
and  keen-eyed  justice  reads  the  damning  record  of  our  crimes  at 
last." 

"  What  mean  you  ? "  demanded  Steadman,  struck  by  the 
Bolemnity  of  his  words  and  manner. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  for  the  strict  command  of 
Wolsey  to  keep  silence  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  unfortunate 
armourer's  bones  fettered  his  tongue,  "  or  at  least  nothing  more 
than  to  inculcate  faith  and  patience."  Fearing  to  be  questioned 
further  upon  the  subject,  their  visitor  hastily  took  his  leave, 
promising  to  return  the  following  day.  The  first  spot  to  which  he 
directed  his  steps  was  the  castle,  where  he  vainly  prayed  for  an 
interview  with  the  prisoner  ;  for  the  governor  was  in  the  interests 
of  her  accuser,  whose  newly  acquired  wealth  gave  him  the  means 
of  paying  largely  for  the  services  of  all  who  sell  their  souls  for 
gain.  Disappointed  in  his  intention,  with  a  heavy  heart  he  turned 
from  the  ancient  keep,  and  retraced  his  way  to  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  where  our  readers  may  remember  the  cardinal 
was  lodged.  His  purpose  was,  if  possible,  to  obtain  an  audience  of 
Wolsey,  the  last  anchor  on  which  he  could  rely  in  this  sudden 
shipwreck  of  his  hopes. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  evening  banquet  that  our  hero  found 
the  opportunity  he  sought. 

Disencumbered  of  his  robes  of  state,  and  wrapped  in  a  gown 
lined  with  rich  sables,  the  prelate  was  seated  in  his  private 
chamber,  reading  a  variety  of  papers  ;  some  treated  of  the  pending 
divorce  between  Henry  and  Katherine— -others  were  letters  from 
the  French  king,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  coolness  between 
the  C  ourts  of  England  and  Spain,  sought  to  renew  the  alliance 
against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  unfortunate  kinswoman,  and  used  his  influence  with  the 
Pope  to  defeat  the  perhaps  legitimate  demand  of  the  English 
monarch  :  we  say  legitimate,  because  in  Henry's  justification  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  universities  and  legists  of 
Europe  had  all  but  unanimously  given  their  opinions  in  his 
favour. 

It  was  a  tangled  web  he  had  to  unravel  ;  in  it  were  mingled  the 
passions  of  the  king,  the  insincei'ity  of  the  pontiff,  and  the 
inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  queen,  who  defended  the  validity  of  her 
marriage  with  a  firmness  which  her  husband's  supplications  and 
the  arguments  of  his  councillors  had  equally  failed  to  shakje.  To 
Henry's  honour  it  must  be  remembered  that,  till  the  final  sentence 
which  Cranmer  eventually  pronounced,  the  unhappy  Katherine 
was  treated  by  him  with  all  honour.  Wolsey  was  too  clear-sighted 
not  to  perceive  the  rocks  and  quicksands  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  even  his  firm  spirit  trembled  at  the  danger.     It 
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was,  therefore,  with  Bomething  like  pleasure  that  he  beheld  the 
tapestried  entrance  to  his  chamber  drawn  aside,  and  Walter 
present  himself.  The  presence  of  the  youth  was  a  relief  to  his 
weary,  overtaxed  mind.  The  great  man  almost  smiled  as  the 
youth  bent  the  knee  before  him. 

"  We  have  heard  it  all  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  Henry  de  Corbey's 
death,  and  the  knight's  accusation.  I  fear  me  our  retreat  at  Bury 
has  had  an  evil  influence  on  the  poor  maid's  fortunes," 

"  It  has  indeed  !  "  sighed  Walter,  who  felt  that,  if  his  master  had 
but  arrived  those  three  days  sooner,  all  would  have  been  well. 

"  But  not  irreparable,"  said  the  cardinal.  "  That  is,"  he  added, 
gravely,  "  if  she  be  innocent." 

"  If  she  be  innocent !  "  repeated  her  lover.  "  My  life  that  she  is 
innocent !  Mary — the  good,  the  gentle  Mary — guilty  of  murder  ! 
Should  an  angel's  tongue,  my  lord,  proclaim  her  guilty,  I  never 
could  believe  it." 

"  You  vouch  it  boldly,"  observed  Wolsey. 

"  Because  I  know  her  heart — her  soul — her  mind;  and  all  are 
sinless  as  a  young  seraph's  thought.  I  have  watched  their  opening 
dawn — weighed  in  love's  balance  each  rising  impulse,  action,  word 
— ^and  found,  like  angel's  smiles,  each  purer  than  the  last." 

"  Such,"  said  the  churchman,  "  is  the  blind  confidence  of  youth, 
which  believeth  all  things  where  it  loves.  The  heart's  bitter  task 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  but  to  forget  its  trust  in  man's 
integrity  and  woman's  faith.  As  we  advance,"  he  continued,  "  in 
life's  dull  road,  mask  after  mask  is  rent  aside,  till  we  behold  the 
idol  of  our  dreams  stripped  of  the  grace  imagination  lent  it.  In 
all  humanity's  sad,  stern  reality,  we  wake  from  dreaming  only 
with  our  footsteps  in  the  grave." 

"  If  this  be  true,  my  lord,"  answered  his  hearer,  "  let  me  descend 
there  with  unbroken  dreams.  Better  to  live  the  world's  blind 
fool,  than  its  far-seeing  cynic.  I  could  not  bear  to  feel  within  my 
heart  no  other  tenant  than  dark  mistrust,  or  thrust  forth 
friendship  and  confiding  love,  to  make  the  seat  of  life  a  charnel- 
house." 

"  A  cold,  bitter  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  his  eminence  as 
he  listened  to  the  impassioned  words  of  the  speaker.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  the  time  when  he  believed  like  him  ;  perhaps  he 
doubted  his  sincerity,  and  demanded  of  himself  if  the  young  man 
was  not  acting  a  part  to  win  his  confidence.  He  resolved  to  try 
him  further. 

"  Think  you,"  he  demanded,  "  that  Sir  John  de  Corbey  could 
have  been  accessory  to  his  son's  death  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wrong  mine  enemy,"  said  Walter  ; 
"  not  willingly,  my  lord.  He  loved  the  boy  too  well ;  he  was  his 
hope,  his  life's  ambition — a  being  of  generous  impulse  and  high 
thought — a  heart  so  pure,  a  spirit  so  ingenuous,  they  made  men 
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wonder  at  capricious  nature  that  such  a  son  should  spring  from 
such  a  father," 

Wolsey's  brow  relaxed,  for  he  Ttnew  that  the  j-outh  had 
measured  justice  both  to  his  rival  and  his  enemy. 

"  There  is  some  mystery,"  continued  his  visitor,  "  which  time 
or  chance  may  give  the  key  to.  0  my  dread  lord,"  he  added, 
"  one  word,  one  little  word,  from  you  will  save  her.  We  have  a 
witness,  a  wandering  friar,  who,  concealed  within  the  chamber, 
witnessed  young  Henry's  death." 

"  A  wandering  friar  !  "  repeated  his  hearer. 

"  Put  off  the  trial  till  that  man  be  found,"  continued  Walter  ; 
"  upon  my  knees  I  ask  it, — for  life,  fame,  love,  all  hang  upon  his 
breath.  Can  you  hesitate,  my  lord,  when  you  already  have  such 
fearful  proof  of  what  her  enemies  are  capable  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  stay  the  course  of  Justice,"  said  Wolsey.  "  There  are 
respects  where  even  power  must  pause." 

"  But  you  can  guide  her  steps,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  pleader. 
*'  Remember,  she  is  blindfold,  and  her  sword,  without  your  arm 
to  stay  it,  may  strike  the  innocent  and  spare  the  guilty." 

"What  I  dare  do,  I  will,"  resumed  his  master  ;  "  orders  shall  be 
given  to  find  the  man  you  speak  of.  Have  you,"  he  demanded, 
fixing  his  eyes  keenly  upon  him,  "  revealed  to  any  one  the 
mystery  of  the  armourer's  death  "i  " 

"  No,"  replied  Walter  ;  "  and  yet  the  secret  burns  upon  my 
tongue.  I  long  to  brand  the  villain  to  the  public  scorn,  strip  him 
of  the  cloak  hypocrisy  has  cast  around  him,  and  the  world  the 
foul  deformity  it  hides.     But  I  have  been  silent." 

"  Be  silent  still,"  said  the  churchman.  "  Why  I  demand  this 
you  are  not  the  judge  ;  h©w  I  shall  use  it  you  have  yet  to  learn. 
Of  what  order,"  he  added,  carelessly,  "  was  this  friar  you  ipoke 
of  ?  " 

"  Of  the  Mendicants  ?  " 

*'  Good  ;  and  now  retire  ;  in  the  morning  my  chancellor  will 
give  you  an  order  to  admit  you  to  the  Lady  Mary ;  hear  her 
version  of  this  fearful  story  :  it  may  perchance  present  a  clue  to 
guide  us  through  the  labyrinth.  Go,"  continued  his  grace,  "  and 
remember  Heaven  is  not  the  less  prepared  to  strike,  because  its 
arm  is  veiled  in  clouds.  Go,  and  if  the  maid  be  really  innocent, 
go  in  confidence  and  hope." 

"  I  could  almost  trust  that  boy,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  after 
Walter  had  withdrawn  ;  "the  world  hath  not  spoiled  him  yet — 
ambition's  fire  not  quite  corrupted  his  young  heart.  As  he  spoke, 
how  the  memories  of  my  youth  returned  !  Methought  I  listened 
to  his  dead  father's  voice — to  the  companion  of  my  boyhood's  years 
— to  him  whose  merry  laugh  mocked  the  aspiring  hopes  of  greatness, 
which  childish  confidence  oft  pictured  forth  in  friendship's  trusting 
hour.      They  are  realised,"    he   added,   proudly  ;   "  dreams   have 
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become  realities  ;  but  am  I  happier  ?  I  must  not  ask  myself  that 
question,  lest  I  should  find  the  hill  I  mounted  with  such  toilsome 
steps  is  ashes — ashes — ashes  !  " 

With  an  effort  the  speaker  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  train  of 
thought  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  resumed  the  perusal  of  his 
papers.     In  a  few  moments  he  was  again  the  statesman. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  as  Walter  left  the  palace,' he 
Avas  accosted  by  Patch,  who  for  once  had  doffed  his  motley  suit  of 
office,  and  was  attired  in  a  dress  of  black  more  befitting  a  reverend 
divine  than  a  jester. 

"  Whither  goest  thou  ?  "  he  demanded,  as  our  hero  passed  the 
gate  ;  "  thou  hast  a  face  as  long  as  the  chamberlain's  wand,  and  as 
woe-begone  as  a  rejected  suitor's." 

"  It  reflects  my  heart,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  for  my  errand 
is  a  sad  one." 

"Take  folly  with  thee,  then,"  said  Patch  ;  "it  is  the  salt  which 
seasons  life — the  antidote  to  melancholy  and  the  spleen.  They 
are  vour  fools  who  rail  at  mirth  and  cannot  see  a  sermon  in  a 
jest." 

"  Not  now,"  exclaimed  the  impatient  lover  ;  "  I  am  too  sad  for 
jesting." 

"  I  will  be  dull  then,  too,"  continued  the  intruder  ;  "  why,  man, 
it  is  my  nature.  I  am  like  Janus,  double-faced — a  moral  death's 
head  with  a  painted  mask — folly  on  one  side,  wisdom  on  the  other. 
There,"  he  added,  scrcAving  his  features  into  an  expression  of 
solemnity,  to  which  his  laughing,  mischief-loving  eye  gave  the 
silent  lie — "  a  mourning  heir  at  a  miser's  funeral  could  not  better 
act  his  part.     What,  not  one  smile  !     Then  thou  art  sad  indeed." 

"  I  go,"  said  Walter,  "  to  visit  innocence  in  a  dungeon." 

"Ah  !  then  I  must  go  with  thee,"  resumed  the  persevering  jester  ; 
"  in  such  a  case  a  fool  will  be,  in  the  world's  opinion,  thy  fit  com- 
panion ;  for  sober  wisdom,  boy,  will  scout  thee  for  it.  Visit 
innocence  in  a  palace,"  he  continued,  "  an'  thou  wilt.  Nay,  even 
in  a  cottage,  without  great  imprudence,  it  may  be  sometimes 
risked — upon  the  sly  ;  but  in  a  prison  !  Pshaw  !  had  I  not  been 
too  long  at  court  to  blush,  my  cheek  would  crimson  for  thee." 

"  Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  who  per- 
fectly understood  the  speaker's  bitter  humour. 

"  Have  I  ?  "  said  Patch.  "  Keep  the  discovery  a  secret,  then,  I 
pray  you." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  The  world  would  only  find  it  out  to  wound  it.  Hearts  are  like 
flying  fish — the  shark  and  albatross  both  prey  upon  them." 

"  Have  with  thee,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  melancholy 
smile  ;  "■  since  thou  art  resolved  on  such  dull  company,  take  it  not 
amiss  if  I  entreat  thy  presence  no  further  than " 

"Fear  not,  I  have  a  character  to  lose,"  interrupted  his  companion, 
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resuming  at  once  his  f oi-mer  sarcastic  tone,  "  and  know  the  world 
too  well  to  let  it  catch  me  in  an  act  so  foolish  as  visiting  the 
unfortunate — a  crime  were  nothing  to  it.  I  shall  intrude  no 
further  than  the  gate," 

Walter  was  struck  with  the  natural  delicacy  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  tact  with  which  he  understood  his  wishes.  On  their  way  to 
the  castle  he  related  to  him  the  story  of  his  love — its  trials,  hopes, 
and  fears  :  painted  with  a  lover's  Qloquence  the  grace  and  virtue  of 
the  Lady  Mary,  and  the  knight's  heartless  cold  oppression.  On 
hearing  the  relation  of  the  murder  of  Henry  de  Corbey,  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  mendicant  friar,  the  jester  became 
deeply  interested,  and  weighed  his  words  attentively. 

"  You  still  believe  her  innocent  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  could  swear  it,"  replied  our  hero, 

"  So  could  I." 

"  You  ! " 

"  I  !  "  repeated  Patch  ;  "  look  hot  so  surprised,  for  folly  hath  a 
logic  of  its  own,  which,  after  all,  is  nearer  allied  to  wusdom  than 
men  think.  As  thus  :  sober  reason  slowlj^  proceeds  from  the 
premise  unto  the  consequence,  while  folly  jumps  it — a  process  far 
more  expeditious,"  he  added,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  "and  quite  as 
satisfactory," 

"  Wolsey  hath  promised  to  seek  out  this  man,"  continued 
Walter,  "  upon  whose  evidence  so  much  depends," 

"  He'll  keep  his  word,"  drily  observed  the  jester^  "be  it  for  good 
or  ill." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  castle,  which,  for  many  years, 
had  been  converted  into  a  county  and  city  prison.  This  time  the 
governor,  who  seemed  disconcerted  at  their  arrival,  was  all  civility 
and  smiles  ;  the  sight  of  the  cardinal's  seal  to  the  order  of  admission 
had  wrought  a  wondrous  change  in  him. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  interview  of  the  long-separated  lovers 
— its  tears  and  confidences,  its  hopes  and  fears  1  The  prisoner,  who 
since  the  death  of  her  cousin  had  listened  to  no  friendly  voice,  had 
met  no  sympathising  look,  sobbed  on  the  breast  of  the  scarcely  less 
agitated  Walter,  as  with  broken  words  and  sighs  she  related  all  the 
terrors  of  that  fearful  night — his  father's  cruelty — Henry's  devoted 
death,  and  the  mysterious  conduct  of  the  mendicant  friar,  in  whose 
integrity,  despite  his  unaccountable  disappearance,  she  placed  firm 
faith,  declaring  her  firm  conviction  that  his  absence  was  owing  to 
the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  and  not  to  any  participation  in 
their  crimes.  Her  suitor,  in  his  turn,  described  his  reception  by 
Wolsey,  and  the  interest  which  the  still  powerful  minister  expressed 
in  her  sad  fate.  Bitterly  did  he  lament  the  delay  occasioned  by 
the  retreat  at  St,  Edmund's  shrine,  a  delay  which  had  given  the 
ruthless  knight  time  to  spread  the  net  in  which  his  victim  was  so 
fearfully  entangled. 
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Whilst  the  youthful  pair  are  thus  occupied  in  sweet  intercourse 
of  mutual  consolation,  let  us  return  to  the  jester,  who  remained  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  gravely  occupied  in  examining  the 
curious  architecture  of  the  ancient  pile,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  he  seemed  absorbed,  but  whose  restless,  prying  eyes,  in 
reality,  noticed  every  trifling  incident  that  occurred. 

Neai-ly  an  hour  had  thus  passed,  when  the  door  of  the  turret, 
which  led  to  the  governor's  apartment,  opened,  and  the  functionary, 
whose  confusion  on  their  arrival  Patch  had  noticed,  appeared, 
accompanied  by  a  tall,  thin,  grey-haired  man,  whose  aquiline  nose, 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  sharp  intellectual  features,  denoted  an 
Italian  rather  than  Saxon  (^-igin.  There  was  a  degree  of  affectation 
in  the  indifference  with  which  they  crossed  the  court,  and  the 
careless  adieu  of  the  functionary  to  his  companion  at  the  gate, 
which  the  shrewd  observer  failed  not  to  note.  The  likeness  to  the 
physician  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  a  personage  whom  Walter,  during 
their  walk,  had  minutely  described,  instantly  struck  him.  The 
fool  Avas  not  far  wrong  in  his  guess. 

"You  seem  intereste^d,  sir,  in  these  old  walls,"  said  the  governor, 
with  a  cringing  civility  ;  "  many  a  curious  deed  has  passed  within 
them." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Patch,  drily. 

"  Many  have  died  here  by  the  axe  and  cord,"  continued  the  man, 
not  altogether  pleased  with  the  tone  of  the  reply. 

"Any  by  poisoning  ?  "  demanded  the  jester,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  speaker. 

"  Poi — poisoning  ?  "  repeated  the  fellow,  the  blood,  despite  his 
habitude  of  self-control,  rushing  into  his  cheek  ;  "  not — that — I 
know  of  ;  how  should  I  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  you  might." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  the  governor  mentally  cursing  his  folly  for 
having  provoked  a  conversation  upon  a  subject  which  circum- 
stances rendered  dangerous  and  unpleasant.  He  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  say  something,  for  each  moment's  silence  added  to 
his  embarrassment. 

"  You  belong  to  his  good  grace  of  York  ?  "  he  at  last  faltered  out. 

"No." 

"  No  ! " 

"  His  good  grace  of  York  belongs  to  me,"  said  the  jester,  with  a 
gravity  which  might  have  deceived  keener  wits  than  the  dull 
gaoler's.  "  I  have  dined  and  supped  upon  him  for  these  twelve 
years  past." 

"I  understand  you,"  replied  the  fellow,  with  a  broad  grin. 
"  Doubtless  he  is  a  profitable  master  ;  you  turn  the  penny  by  him." 

The  jester  relaxed  the  gravity  of  his  expression,  and  screwed  up 
his  features  with  so  knowing  a  look,  that  the  gaoler's  grin  gradually 
expanded  itself  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  his  visitor  joined. 
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From  a  protuberance  about  the  chest  of  the  rascal's  doublet,  he 
judged  that  a  bag  of  coin,  or  a  parcel  of  some  kind,  had  been 
hastily  thrust  there,  and  he  determined  in  his  own  peculiar  way  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  Continuing,  therefore,  to  laugh  and  twist  his 
face  into  every  possible  variety  of  expression,  he  gradually 
approached  the  governor,  and  in  the  paroxysm  of  their  mirth  gave 
him  a  friendly  poke,  such  as  one  man  might  familiarly  offer  to 
another  in  good  fellowship,  upon  the  chest,  just  where  the 
appearance  excited  his  suspicion.  A  faint  chink  followed  the 
blow.  The  gaoler's  laugh  instantly  ceased,  and  he  eyed  him 
suspiciously. 

"  Par  Dieu  ! "  said  Patch,  wiping  his  eyes,  which  overflowed, 
"  but  you  keep  your  keys  in  a  curious  pocket." 

"  I  can't  be  too  careful,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Of  course  not,"  answered  his  companion,  gravely,  fully  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  coin  of 
some  kind. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  dungeons  ?  "  demanded  the  governor ; 
"  some  of  them  are  curious  in  their  architecture,  I  can  show  you 
places,"  he  added,  "which  common  eyes  have  seldom  gazed  upon." 

The  proposal  was  assented  to,  and  calling  for  a  torch,  the  governor 
preceded  his  guest  down  a  low  arched  passage,  leading  to  the 
subterranean  dungeons  -which  had  existed  from  the  Saxon  times, 
and  where  Canute  had  doubtless  kept  his  prisoners.  They  were 
excavated  in  the  mound  on  which  the  keep  stood. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Patch  returned  whistling,  alone  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  a  new  governor,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Wolsey,  took  possession  of  his  office  in  the  castle. 

It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  play  at  cross  purposes  with  the 
jester. 

The  morning  at  last  arrived  on  which  the  anxiously-expected 
trial  was  to  take  place,  and  the  county  hall  was  crowded  with  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  youth  of  the  prisoner, 
the  historic  name  she  bore,  and  the  many  dark  rumours  which 
attached  themselves  to  the  fame  of  her  guardian,  had  contributed 
to  excite  interest  and  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  one  end 
of  the  court  the  three  judges  were  seated  ;  the  presiding  one  was 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  succeeded 
Wolsey  as  chancellor  of  England.  At  a  table  beneath  their  elevated 
seat  were  the  advocates  and  prosecutors  in  the  cause.  The  Lady 
Mary,  attended  only  by  her  lover  an-^  the  faithful  Steadman,  was, 
in  consideration  of  her  station,  accommodated  with  a  chair,  and 
spared  the  humiliation  of  the  felon's  dock.  Her  features  were  pale 
but  dignified.  The  friar,  upon  whose  evidence  so  much  depended, 
despite  the  exertions  and  promise  of  the  cardinal,  had  not  been 
found  ;  and  her  only  hope  was  that  her  judges  might  be  induced 
to  postpone  the  trial  in  order  to  give  further  time  to  find  him. 
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It  was  remarked  that,  during  the  proceedings,  Sir  John  de 
Corbey  never  once  raised  his  eyes  toAvardshis  injured  kinswoman  ; 
whilst  Adam,  on  the  contrary,  was  frequently  seen  to  regard  her 
with  an  expression  of  pity  and  interest. 

As  soon  as  the  jury  had  been  sworn,  the  advocate  for  the  prose- 
cution rose  to  address  the  court.  He  began  by  painting  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased — his  noble  character  and  ancient  lineage — and  the 
love  which  it  was  well  known  he  bore  to  the  accused  ;  "a  love," 
he  added,  "  which  has  severed  the  last  branch  of  a  noble  tree — a 
love  which,  instead  of  awakening  sympathy,  engendered  hate — a 
love  whose  bridal  couch  hath  been  the  grave.  This  honourable 
court,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  can  well  imagine  that  Sir  John  de 
Corbey  received  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  a  union  which 
promised  to  cement  the  happiness  of  his  son  and  the  honour  of  his 
family.  Unfortunately,  the  wishes,  the  passions  of  the  prisoner 
were  opposed  to  such  arrangements  ;  her  affections,  I  regret  to  Baj, 
have  been  artfully  seduced  by  one  whom  her  guardian,  from  a 
mistaken  charity,  had  reared  in  his  own  household,  warmed  the 
half-frozen  viper  till  it  stung  him,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
appear  in  this  solemn  presence — affronting  justice  by  his  hardiness, 
insulting  the  childless  parent,  of  whose  bereavement  he  has  in- 
directly been  the  cause." 

Walter  bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  started  to  hear  himself  so 
characterised,  but  for  the  prisoner's  sake  was  silent. 

The  advocate,  after  concluding  his  vituperative  charge,  was  about 
to  call  his  witnesses,  when  the  counsel  for  the  Lady  Mary  arose, 
and  demanded  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  on  the  ground  of  the 
absence  of  a  necessary  witness — a  mendicant  friar,  who,  concealed 
within  the  chamber,  witnessed  the  whole  transaction,  and  whose 
evidence,  he  contended,  would  not  only  prove  the  innocence  of  the 
presumed  culprit,  but  turn  the  accusation  most  fearfully  on  her 
accusers. 

The  judges  whispered  together,  and,  after  some  minutes'  con- 
sultation, demanded  of  the  speaker  if  he  had  any  corroborative 
proofs  to  offer  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  and  friar. 

Steadman  was  sworn  before  the  court. 

"  I  object  to  thtit  man's  evidence  ! "  exclaimed  the  opposing 
advocate  ;  "  I  can  call  witnesses  before  this  honourable  court  to 
prove  that  for  jea,vs  he  has  been  known  to  entertain  a  deadly 
rancour  towards  Sir  John  de  Corbey;  that  he  has  frequently 
threatened  him  with  vengeance — predicted  dishonour,  ruin  to  his 
house — nay,  often  boasted  that  he  would  bring  him  to  a  scaffold  yet." 

Witnesses  were  called,  who,  unfortunately,  were  but  too  well 
able  to  prove  the  intemperate  threats  of  the  bluff  old  soldier.  It 
was  decided  by  the  judges  that  his  evidence  should  not  be  taken, 
and,  as  no  other  person  had  seen  the  friar,  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  trial  ordered  to  proceed. 
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"  Lost !  "  sighed  the  unhappy  girl,  as  she  sank  with  her  head 
upon  her  lover's  shoulder  ;  "  my  last  hope  gone  !  " 

Steadman,  half-mad  with  passion  and  indignation,  rushed  from 
the  court,  where  perjury  and  corruption  for  a  time  carried- every- 
thing before  them.  Flying  anywhere  to  avoid  the  crowd,  the 
broken-hearted  man  directed  his  steps  towards  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans,  in  which  Wolsey  held  his  legatine  court,  where, 
however,  he  seldom  presided  in  person,  leaving  that  office  to  his 
chancellor  and  two  doctors  of  divinit}'  retained  for  that  especial 
purpose.  As  the  wool-comber  crossed  the  cloister  he  beheld  to  his 
astonishment  the  stately  figure  of  the  mendicant  hurrying  before 
him  ;  for  a  moment  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses,  but  deemed 
it  was  some  vision  ;  once  convinced  of  the  realitj',  however,  he 
sprang  upon  the  friar,  and  seizing  him  by  his  robe,  exclaimed  ; 
"  Friar  or  devil,  I've  found  you,  then,  at  last." 
"  What  means  the  slave  ?  "  demanded  the  astonished  man. 

"  Slave  I  I  am  an  Englishman — no  slave,"  replied  Steadman ; 
"'  more,  I  am  a  constable,  and  I  seize  on  you  as  a  witness  in  the 
cause  of  the  heiress  of  Stanfield,  accused  of  murder.  Will  you  go 
with  me  ? " 

"  No." 

"Then,"  said  his  captor,  most  inconveniently  tightening  his 
grasp,  "  I'll  make  you." 

"  I'm  a  priest,"  exclaimed  the  friar. 

"  If  you  were  a  bishop  you  should  go,"  coolly  answered  Steadman, 
"  though  I  did  penance  for  a  month  for  laying  hands  upon  your 
rochet.  So  come,"  he  added,  dragging  the  fi'iar,  with  a  grasp  of 
iron,  towards  the  gate.  "  You  may  as  well  come  quieth' ;  for,  by 
our  bluff  king  Harry's  oath,  dead  or  alive,  you  follow  me." 

"  Madman  !  "  exclaimed  the  prisoner  ;  "  loose  your  hold.  What 
ho  !  Guard  !  treason  !  treason  !  " 

In  an  instant  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  attendance  on 
the  vice-legates  rushed  from  the  church,  for  the  voice  was  not 
unknown  to  them.  The  struggling  men  were  surrounded  and 
separated. 

"  An  attack  upon  the  cardinal  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers, 
who  recognised  the  friar's  face — "cut  the  villain  to  pieces." 

A  slight  wave  of  the  hand  restrained  them. 

"  The  cardinal  !  "  repeated  Steadman,  sinking  on  his  knee. 

For  a  few  moments  Wolsey  regarded  the  old  man  with  a  flushed 
brow  and  angry  eye,  which  gradually,  however,  gave  place  to  a 
kindlier  look,  when  he  remembered  how  he  had  been  mystified. 

"  Knovv-est  thou  the  penalty  incurred,"  he  demanded,  "  for  laying 
hands  upon  a  prelate  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  prisoner,  bluntly ;  "  but  I  dare  say,  death. 
You  are  great  and  powerful — I  poor  and  honest.  I  care  not  for 
myself,  but  for  one  I  love  like  my   own  child.     They  drove  me 
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from  the  court,"  he  added,  "  because,  foi-sooth,  my  tongue  had 
been  sometimes  faster  than  my  wits — refused  my  evidence,  as  if  I 
could  bring  my  soul  to  lie  even  against  my  enemy !  Mary  says  one 
word  from  you  will  save  her.  Ah  !  I  see  a  gracious  smile  upon 
your  lip,  which  tells  or  imports  she  is " 

"  Innocent !  "  interrupted  Wolsey,  kindly.  "  Away  to  the  court- 
house !  I  shall  be  there  as  soon  as  you — to  do  a  deed  that  shall 
strike  earth's  guilty  great  ones  with  dismay.  Captain,"  added  the 
speaker,  "  I  do  discharge  you  of  your  prisoner.  Summon  my  escort 
and  my  household  ;  we  will  but  doff  this  guise,  and  then  set  forth 
at  once." 

Steadman  was  no  sooner  released  than  he  flew  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  far  younger  man  towards  the  court-house,  from  which  he  had 
so  lately  rushed.  How  difl'erent  were  his  feelings  on  his  return  ! 
He  felt  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  hope,  life,  love  ;  his  heart  was 
full  of  its  intelligence,  and  every  instant  seemed  an  age  till  he 
discharged  the  burden.  During  his  absence,  the  work  of  perjury 
and  crime  had  advanced  towards  its  completion  ;  despite  the 
prisoner's  simple  tale,  the  defence  of  her  advocate,  and  the 
indignant,  impassioned  appeal  of  Walter,  the  jury  had  pronounced 
her  guilty,  and  the  presiding  judge  was  about  to  pronounce 
sentence.         «  » 

"  Death  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  bursting  into  the  court,  and 
repeating  that  word  of  the  judge  ;  "  who  talks  of  death,  when  I 
bring  life  and  honour  ?     He's  found — the  witness  found  !  " 

Adam  laid  his  hand  upon  Sir  John's  arm,  who  had  involuntarily 
started  from  his  seat  at  the  intelligence. 

"  A  mere  subterfuge,  my  lord,"  said  the  advocate,  rising  ;  "they 
have  no  witness." 

"  No  witness  !  "  repeated  Steadman  ;  "  you  lie.  No  witness  ! 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — he  will  soon  be  here." 

At  this  moment  the  clash  of  arms  w^ithout  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  cardinal. 

"  No  witness ! "  he  continued,  with  an  hysterical  laugh. 
«  Behold  !  " 

The  great  entrance  to  the  court  was  thrown  open,  and  "Wolsey, 
in  his  robes  of  state,  attended  by  his  officers,  entered  the  court. 
All  rose  to  receive  him.  Walter's  heart  beat  wildly — he  re- 
membered his  master's  promise. 

"  Be  seated,  my  good  lords,"  exclaimed  his  eminence  to  the 
judges  ;  "we  are  here  to  perform  an  act  of  justice." 

The  heiress  of  Stanfield  sank  upon  her  knees  in  gratitude  ;  she 
kncAv  that  she  was  saved  ;  she  recognised  in  the  deep-toned  voice 
of  the  speaker  the  witness  she  had  sought — that  the  mendicant 
friar  and  Wolsey  were  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

But  truth  shall  yet  be  heard — ^no  human  power 

Can  stifle  or  corrupt  her  purposes. 

Through  superstition's  gloom  her  voice  is  heard— 

It  pierces  through  the  veil  of  barbarous  ages, 

And  injured  Virtue  walks  triumphant  forth, 

Freed  from  the  taint  of  calumny  and  crime.  — Ceeon. 

With  a  precision,  every  word  of  which  sounded  in  the  ears  of 

the  astounded   Sir  John   de   Corbey   and   his  accomplice  like  a 

death-knell,  Wolsey  related  all  that  had  passed  in  the  chamber  of 

the  prisoner  on  the  evening  of  her  cousin's  death.     Many  a  bright 

eye  was  gemmed  with  tears  as  their  fair  owners  listened  to  the 

story  of  a  boy's  devotion  and  a  father's  crime.     The  persecutions 

to  which  the  orphan  heiress  had  been  subjected  were  detailed  at 

length,  and  the  heartless  villainy  of  her  false  guardian  made  clear 

as  day.     Not  content,  it  seems,  with  the  accusation  to  which  she 

had  so  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice,  the   knight  had,  through  the 

ministry  of  his  agent,  Adam,  attempted  to  poison  his  victim  even 

in  the  last  fearful  sanctuary  of  the  laws — her  prison.     The  late 

governor  of  the  castle — whom  Patch,  the  jester,  had  cleverly  made 

a  prisoner,  at  the  very  moment  when  that  functionary,  under  the 

pretence  of  showing  him  the  dungeons,  had  intended  him  the 

same  kind  office — was  produced  in  court,  and  acknowledged  that 

he  had  received  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  mix  a  powder,  which 

the  Italian  had  provided  him   with,   in  the  Lady  Mary's  food. 

From  the  promptitude  with  which  he  had  been  secured,  both  the 

poison    and    the    bribe    were    found    upon    him.    The    wretch 

confessed  to  everything,  for  he  knew  into  whose  iron  grasp  he 

had  fallen,  and  that  his  only  hope  of  mercy  was  in  truth.    A  yell 

of  execration,  which  even  the  majesty  of  justice  failed  to  repress, 

rose  from  the  auditory,  as  one  by  one  the  crimes  of  the  prosecutor 

were  laid  bare.    "Warm,  sympathising  friends  thronged  round  the 

agitated  and  still  weeping  prisoner,  eager  to  atone   by  present 

kindness  the  injustice  of  their  past  suspicion.     But  the  interest 

and  excitement  of  the  scene  were  still  further  increased  when,  on 

a  signal  from  the  cardinal,  four  officers  appeared  in  court  bearing  a 

black  chest,  which  they  deposited  on  the  table  before  the  judges, 

who  commanded  it  to  be  opened.    Expectation  was  raised  to  its 

utmost  pitch  as  the  usher  of  the  court  raised  the  lid  and  disclosed 

a  human  skeleton  ;  the  girdle  of  iron  and  the  collar  round  the 

neck,  together  with  staples  which  had  riveted  them  to  the  wall, 

still  remaining  on  the  mouldering  bones.     At  the   same  instant 

several  of  the  halberdiers  secured  the  persons  of  the  knight  and 

Adam.     The  brow  of  Sir  John  became  suddenly  flushed,  and  he 

was  observed  to  stagger  at  the  sight.     Even  the  usually  pale  face  of 

the  leech  became  paler  as  he  gazed  on  the  fearful  evidence  of  a 

crime  which  he  deemed  long  since  buried  in  oblivion. 
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On  perceiving  that  his  eminence  was  about  to  speak,  there  was  a 
breathless  silence  in  the  court.  Men  felt  that  a  strange  revelation 
was  taking  place — one  of  those  extraordinary  developments  in 
which  unerring  Providence  vindicates  the  justice  of  its  ways  to 
man — hunts  guilt  from  out  the  cunning  labyrinth  where  it  hides, 
demolishes  its  subtle  guard,  its  covered  trenches,  its  well  planned 
citadel,  and  from  the  fragments  of  its  vain  defences  constructs  the 
proofs  which  send  it  to  the  scaffold. 

"  Knowest  thou,"  he  demanded,  fixing  his  cold  glance  upon  the 
murderer,  "  knowest  thou  these  bones  ?  " 

Shame  and  desperation  gave  to  the  guilty  man  a  courage  to 
which  the  terror  of  his  glance  and  quivering  lip  gave  the  silent  lie. 
With  an  effort  worthy  of  a  better  cause  he  firmly  answered  in  the 
negative. 

"  Nor  these  fetters  .'  "  continued  his  interrogator,  pointing  to  the 
manacles  remaining  on  the  skeleton. 

"  No." 

"This  may  perhaps  refresh  your  memory,  sir  knight,"  said 
Woleey,  at  the  same  time  throwing  upon  the  table  the  scabbard 
which  Walter  had  found  in  the  recess.  It  bears  a  name  should 
wake  an  echo  in  thy  conscience,  unless,  like  them,  it  is  of  iron — 
Cuthbert,  the  armourer's." 

"  My  dream,  my  dream  comes  true  at  last  I  "  shrieked  the 
maniac  mother  of  the  victim,  who,  with  the  cunning  peculiar  to 
insanity,  remembering  her  former  forcible  expulsion  from  the 
church,  had  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  trial.  "  Heaven 
hath  heard  the  widow's  prayer,  and  will  avenge  her  wrongs  !  " 

There  is  a  majesty  in  sorrow  which  even  the  vulgar  must 
respect.  The  people  made  way  for  the  wretched  Maud,  who 
advanced  from  the  crowd  of  spectators  into  the  body  of  the  court. 
Approaching  the  table  where  the  ghastly  remains  of  her  son  were 
placed,  she  raised  the  crumbling  skeleton  in  her  arms,  and 
imprinted  a  maternal  kiss  upon  the  fleshless  brow.  The  skull  of 
the  murdered  youth  reclined  upon  her  bosom,  upon  the  pillow 
where  in  smiling  infancy  it  so  oft  had  lain,  and  whence  its 
innocent  lips  had  drawn  the  first  pure  stream  of  life.  It  was  an 
appalling  picture  to  behold  the  living  and  the  dead  locked  in  that 
close  embrace.  Even  the  judges,  accustomed  from  their  painful 
office  to  scenes  of  misery,  were  moved  to  pity,  and  all  but  the 
assassins  wept. 

"  Curse  him  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  by  convulsive 
sobs,  and  raising  at  the  same  time  her  withered  hand  to  heaven  ; 
'*  curse  him,  thou  righteous  Judge  !  Bare  Thy  red  arm  in  justice 
forth,  and  launch  the  eternal  bolt  within  his  heart !  Dry  the 
springs  of  penitence  within  him,  that  no  absolving  tears  gush  forth 
to  cleanse  it  of  its  foulness  !  Strike  him  with  unbelief  !  harden 
him  to  his  perdition  !     Living,  let  fiends  possess  his  impious  soul, 
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and  mocking  devils  jibber  at  his  prayers  !  Withhold  the  boon  of 
madness  from  him  !  Sleep  fly  his  burning  ej^elids  as  from  a 
couch  accursed  !  Let  him  loathe  life,  yet  shrink  with  childhood's 
terror  at  death's  coming  shadow  !  Despair  and  infamy  go  with 
him  to  his  dungeon,  and  mock  him  on  the  scaffold  !  I  am  heard  !  " 
she  added,  with  a  laugh  whose  frantic  mirth  made  the  stoutest 
present  shoulder.  "John  de  Corbey,  the  widow  and  the  mother's 
curse  is  writ  against  thee  in  tho  Book  of  God — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  My 
boy  and  I  will  sit  in  heaven  together  and  laugh  at  thy  eternal 
agony  ;  laugh  as  thy  black  soul  writhes  h\  its  lake  of  fire  I " 

"  Peace,  woman  !  "  said  the  presiding  judge,  after  a  silence 
which  lasted  several  minutes,  and  which  even  he  almost  feared  to 
break,  so  intense  was  the  horror  and  excitement  created  by  her 
passionate  imprecations.  "  Even  the  guilty  have  feelings  to  be 
respected  ;  the  majesty  of  justice  must  not  be  outraged  by  a  scene 
like  this.  Remove  her  from  the  court."  he  added,  turning  to  the 
ushers  who  were  standing  behind  the  sheriff  ;  "but  do  it  with  all 
gentleness." 

Two  of  the  officers  approached  to  obey  the  order  ;  but  Maud, 
clasping  the  remains  of  her  son  still  closer  to  her  heart  as  for 
protection,  fixed  on  them  a  look  so  wild  that  even  they  hesitated 
to  approach  her. 

"  Withered  be  the  hand  that  touches  me  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  accursed 
of  God  and  man  !  Would  you  separate  the  mother  from  her  child 
— from  her  long-hidden  treasure  ?  I'll  be  calm,"  she  added  ; 
"  silent  as  the  voice  which  made  life's  only  music  to  my  Avidowed 
heart ;  but  I  must  remain  :  I  shall  go  mad  else — mad  with  man's 
injustice — mad  with  my  griefs  and  wrongs.  There — the  dead  and 
I  Avill  wait  in  silence  and  in  patience — wait  for  earth's  justice  on 
our  woes  together." 

With  as  much  tenderness  as  a  young  mother  could  ha^'e  shown  I 
her  first-born  child,  the  maniac  placed  her  frightful  burden  upon 
the  ground,  and  seated  herself  beside  it.  Removing  the  long 
black  wimple  from  her  head,  she  covered  the  remains  with  it  as 
Avith  a  funeral  pall.  The  action  permitted  her  loug  white  hair  to 
fall  dishevelled,  like  a  silver  veil,  upon  her  shoulders.  Judges 
and  spectators  alike  Avere  deeply  moved  ;  the  former  motioned 
to  the  officers  to  permit  her  to  remain.  Indeed  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  in  all  that  vast  assembly,  to  have  found  a  heart 
sufficiently  hard,  or  an  arm  strong  enough,  to  remove  her. 

As  the  verdict  against  the  heiress  of  Stantield  had  not  been 
recorded,  no  further  process  Avas  necessary  than  that  the  jury,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  judges,  should  reconsider  their 
judgment,  Avhich  for  form's  sake  they  did,  and  unanimously  and 
instantly  pronounced  her  Not  Guilty.  The  joy  of  the  assembly 
Avould  have  been  far  more  boisterously  expressed,  had  not  the 
strange  emotions  they  had  been  subjected  to  damped  their  ardour. 
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They  respected  also  the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  the  desolate 
mother  who  watched  beside  it.  The  fervent  pressure  of  her 
lover's  hand  was  more  grateful  to  the  rescued  victim  than  a 
hundred  gratulations. 

"  Come,"  said  Wolsey,  in  a  kind  and  serious  voice,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  "  this  scene  fits  not  a  woman's  presence  ;  for  the 
present,  the  convent's  walls  will  be  your  best  retreat — at  least 
till  you  depart  for  London.'" 

"  For  London  !  "  answered  the  Lady  Mary,  with  surprise  ;  "  and 
why  not,  my  lord,  for  Stanfield  ?  " 

"  For  London,"  he  repeated,  gravely  ;  "  our  gracious  master 
remembers  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  your  ancient  house,  and 
the  good  queen  intends  to  guard  you  near  her  person  till  a  fitting 
marriage  relieve  her  of  your  care." 

The  heiress  Bighed.  The  words  "  a  fitting  marriage"  seemed  a 
fresh  barrier  to  her  happiness.  The  churchman  smiled,  for  he 
read  the  maiden's  thought,  and  whispered  a  word,  as  he  glanced 
at  "Walter,  which  brought  the  warm  blood  once  more  to  her  pale 
cheek,  and  reassured  her  heart.  Both  were  deceived  ;  trials 
which  neither  the  cardinal  nor  the  heiress  dreamt  of  were  in  store 
for  both. 

"  Farewell,  my  lords,"  said  Wolsey,  addressing  the  judges, 
who,  with  all  present,  rose  on  his  departure.  "  I  have  performed 
my  duty  ;  you,"  he  added,  pointing  to  Sir  John  de  Corbey  and 
his  accomplice,  "  doubtless  will  do  yours.  Let  the  trial  commence 
at  once,  lest  justice  should  accuse  us  of  delay." 

"  Save  me,"  whispered  the  knight  to  the  leech,  who  watched  the 
departure  of  the  cardinal  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  a  mere  spectator 
in  the  court,  and  not  a  criminal  arraigned  upon  a  charge  touching 
his  life  ;  "  is  there  no  way  to  snatch  me  from  dishonour  and  the 
grave  ?  " 

"  None,"  laconically  answered  Adam,  in  the  same  under-tone  ; 
"  the  butcher's  cur  hath  got  firm  hold." 

"  I  would  live,"  continued  the  wretched  man — "  live  for 
repentance,  for  atonement." 

"  Pshaw  1  " 

"  Live,"  he  iterated,  "  even  iii  a  cloister  or  a  dungeon." 

"  What  difference,"  demanded  the  Italian,  "  between  them  and 
the  grave  ?  I  blush  to  call  thee  pupil.  Dismiss  these  idle  terrors 
from  thy  mind — feeble  humanity's  first  and  last  weakness — and 
welcome,  like  me,  thy  long,  eternal  sleep." 

About  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  cardinal  the  trial  of 
Sir  John  de  Corbey  and  his  accomplice  commenced.  The  first 
witness  who  appeared  against  them  was  Father  Celestine,  whom 
Walter,  to  his  surprise,  afterwards  found  had  all  the  while 
travelled  in  Wolsey 's  train  from  London  ;  but  so  secretly  had  his 
eminence  taken  his  precautions,  and  such  were  the  means  at  his 
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command,  that  to  all  but  himself  his  presence  had  been 
unsuspected. 

The  good  priest's  deposition  proved  the  arrival  of  the  armourer 
in  company  with  the  prisoner  on  the  night  of  his  disappearance  at 
the  old  mansion  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  ;  also,  the  sudden 
death  of  two  of  the  servants  the  ensuing  morning — men  who  were 
known  to  have  been  deep  in  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
who  had  been  present  during  the  fatal  interview  in  the  chamber 
of  the  tower  :  which  chamber,  by  Sir  John's  order,  had  been 
afterwards  closed,  and  the  household  for  years  carefully  kept  from 
all  admission  to  it.  He  afterwards  related  the  arrival  of  the 
fugitive,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
fatal  recess  during  his  concealment  from  Adam  and  his  pursuers. 

As  soon  as  his  evidence  was  completed,  the  leech,  who  all  the 
while  had  eyed  him  with  the  glance  of  a  basilisk,  wrote  a  few 
hasty  words  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
servants  who  had  attended  him  and  the  knight  to  court.  The 
fellow  instantly  disappeared  with  it.  The  colour  of  the  witness 
slightly  changed  ;  he  guessed  the  purport  of  the  writing  :  he 
knew  the  thunderbolt  was  launched,  but  was  prepared  to  meet  it. 

If  the  spectators  had  been  appalled  at  the  simple  relation  of  the 
priest,  their  indignation  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
eloquent  description  of  Walter,  who  described  with  the  energetic 
eloquence  of  youth  the  horrors  of  the  victim's  death — his  distorted 
limbs,  dislocated  by  his  fearful  despairing  struggles  in  the  living 
tomb  to  which  his  merciless  destroyers  had  consigned  him.  A 
thrill  of  pity  and  terror  ran  through  the  veins  of  all  ;  men  listened 
with  a  silent  fascination  to  the  tale  which  charmed  their  senses 
and  caused  their  blood  to  creep  like  the  spell  of  the  nightmare. 
The  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  the  stifled  convulsive  sobs  of 
the  heart-broken  widow  of  the  victim. 

"  Merciless,  merciless  villains  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  was  it  for  this 
I  bore  him  ? — did  Heaven  permit  me  to  become  a  parent  only  to 
lose  him  thus  ?  Cuthbert,  my  boy,  my  martyred  child  !  "  she 
added,  apostrophising  the  sad  remains  beside  her,  "  would  that  the 
life-blood  of  thy  mother  could  have  saved  thee  from  these 
butchers  !  " 

Thrice  did  Sir  John,  when  called  on  by  the  judges  for  his 
defence,  rise  and  essay  to  speak.  On  every  face  he  read  his 
condemnation  ;  every  eye  turned  from  his  gaze  with  loathing  and 
abhorrence.  Confusion,  and  not  remorse,  overwhelmed  him.  The 
last  time  he  sank  upon  his  seat  in  sullen,  hopeless  despair.  What 
could  he  urge  against  a  tale  so  clear  ? — what  j^lea  advance  to  touch 
the  heart  of  Justice  'i — what  subtle  lie,  Avhat  plausible  excuse  avail 
him  against  the  mute  pleading  of  that  lonely  woman  ?  Mourning 
like  Eve  over  her  murdered  child,  her  very  presence  was  his 
condemnation. 
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The  Heaven  he  so  long  had  braved  with  impunity  confounded 
him  at  last. 

At  this  moment  the  domestic  whom  Adam  had  despatched 
returned,  and  placed  a  sealed  packet  in  the  leech's  hand,  who 
hastily  breaking  the  envelope,  drew  from  it  the  book  which 
Luther  had  written  in  reply  to  Heiiry's  defence  of  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  which  our  readers  may  remember 
he  had  found  in  the  chamber  of  Father  Celestine  on  the  night  of 
his  visit  to  the  house  in  London. 

The  jury,  directly  after  the  summing  of  the  judges,  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  both. 

When  asked  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced, 
Adam  alone  replied  :  his  voice  was  as  low  and  musical  as  ever, 
and  it  was  only  from  the  bitter  sarcasm  which  occasionally  broke 
forth  that  men  could  perceive  his  heart  of  stone  was  moved. 

"Were  the  question  you  have  asked,  my  lords,"  he  began, 
"other  than  one  of  those  bitter  mockeries  in  which  humanity 
delights,  I  might,  perhaps,  dispute  the  right  to  punish  one  murder 
by  another — the  right  for  dust  to  judge  its  fellow  dust — to  wrest 
the  high  prerogative  of  Deity,  by  annihilating  life,  as  if  its  hands 
had  grown  too  feeble  to  uphold  the  balance.  Such  a  plea, 
however,  would  serve  me  little  here — it  would  be  urged  ages  too 
soon.  But  a  time  will  come  when  it  must  be  heard ;  when 
mankind,  starting  like  sleepers  from  a  dream,  will  ask  of  earth's 
pale  rulers  and  their  laws,  questions  which  kings  and  priests  will 
find  it  hard  to  answer.  Not  yet,"  he  added,  "not  yet — not 
yet ! " 

"  Heretic ! "  exclaimed  the  presiding  judge,  in  a  tone  of 
indignation. 

"  Your  children's  children,"  said  Adam,  with  a  smile,  "  perchance 
may  call  me  by  another  name." 

"  And  that  is " 

"  Philosopher." 

"  Philosopher  !  "  iterated  the  legist,  with  a  look  of  scorn — 
"  what  school  ?  " 

"Of  one  which  yet  hath  known  few  pupils  and  still  less 
admirers,"  replied  the  leech,  unmoved  by  the  expression  of 
contempt — "  of  one  whose  lessons,  like  the  lines  traced  by  the 
eternal  wave  upon  the  rock,  imprinted  once,  become  indelible  ; 
men  even  now  begin  to  mark  its  letters,  and  soon  will  learn  to 
read  them." 

"  Perish  such  doctrines ! "  said  another  of  the  judges  ;  "  they 
pervert  mankind." 

"  Thought  cannot  perish,"  mildly  answered  the  Italian.  "  You 
may  destroy  the  temple  in  your  blind  madness,"1tie  added,  at  the 
same  time  slightly  touching  his  brow  ;  "  but  the  god  defies  your 
feeble  malice  ;  a  truth  once  uttered  is  immortal,  and  cannot  be 
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destroyed  ;  like  an  event,  it  slumbers  cradled  on  the  wing  of  time, 
sure  to  arrive  at  last," 

"  Cm'sed  follower  of  Luther  ! " 

"  Of  Luther  !  "  interrupted  Adam  ;  "  of  him  who  broke  one 
chain  to  forge  mankind  another — of  the  beer-swilling  German, 
whose  dull  eyes  mistook  truth's  shadow  for  its  substance  ?  No  ; 
he  dreams  as  little  of  my  school  as  thou  dost.  Of  Luther  !  "  he 
repeated.  "  To  prove  that  our  affinities  approach  no  nearer  than 
our  common  dust,  I'll  yield  another  victim  to  the  list  of  those  who 
suffer  through  his  errors." 

The  book,  the  mere  possession  of  which  was  looked  upon  by 
the  vindictive  Henry  and  his  ministers  as  a  species  of  treason  and 
sacrilege,  was  handed  by  the  prisoner  to  one  of  the  ushers,  who 
gave  it  to  the  judge.  The  man  of  law  piously  crossed  himself  as 
he  read  the  title.  Unfortunately,  it  contained  within  its  leaves 
the  letter  which  the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Celestine  had 
written  to  him  from  Germany  when  he  forwarded  the  fatal 
volume,  and  the  poor  priest  was  instantly  arrested.  He  submitted 
with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  for  he  knew  that  his  doom  was  fixed, 
and  sought  not  by  useless  struggles  to  avert  it. 

"  Monster  !  "  said  "Walter  to  the  Italian  ;  "  crimes  enough 
hadst  thou  upon  thy  soul  already  !  " 

After  a  short  consultation  amongst  the  judges,  the  presiding  one 
pronounced  the  sentence  on  the  prisoners.  Sir  John  de  Corbej',  in 
consideration  of  his  rank,  was  doomed  to  perish  by  the  axe  ; 
but  for  the  heretic,  as  well  as  murderer,  Adam,  a  more  fearful 
punishment  was  assigned — the  stake  ;  his  body  to  be  consumed  to 
ashes,  and  those  ashes  given  to  the  winds.  The  old  man  heard  the 
sentence  with  a  bitter  smile. 

Father  Celestine  was  to  be  removed  to  London,  to  answer  in  the 
court  established  by  Archbishop  Warham  for  the  punishment  of 
heresy,  for  his  imputed  crime. 

Despite  his  entreaties  and  the  influence  of  Wolsey's  name,  which 
"Walter  scrupled  not  to  use,  he  was  refused  permission  even  to 
shake  his  old  friend  by  the  hand,  or  whisper  one  word  of  con- 
solation. In  the  impetuous  indignation  of  his  heart  he  would  yet 
further  have  committed  himself,  had  not  his  friend  the  jester,  who 
had  been  an  interested  spectator  of  the  trial,  succeeded  in  dragging 
him  away. 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Patch,  as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  the  court- 
house, and  were  alone  upon  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  castle, 
'*  but  my  search  is  ended.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  looking  for 
a  successor  to  my  office,  and  at  last  have  found  one.  Come  with 
me,"  he  continued,  "  that  Avith  all  due  ceremony  and  celerity  I 
may  resign  the  ensigns  of  my  authority  in  your  favour." 

"  Spare  me  !  "  said  the  young  man,  painfully  agitated  ;  *'  I  pray 
you,  spare  me  !     The  good  priest  was  the  friend  of  my  otherwise 
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unfriended  youth — my  tutor — ^guide — my  second  father — and  for 
me  he  dies  !  Had  I  not  sought  the  shelter  of  his  quiet  home,  had 
not  his  fears  for  me  disarmed  all  prudence,  yon  fiend's  relentless 
malice  had  been  baulked." 

By  this  time  the  speakers  had  reached  the  second  moat,  some 
traces  of  which,  twenty  years  since,  were  plainly  visible,  but  they 
have  since  been  filled  up  and  built  over  ;  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write  it  was  a  deep  dry  ditch,  with  steep  banks  on  either  side. 
They  both  naturally  paused  upon  the  brink. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  jester,  "  that,  as  the  world  wags,  thou  hast 
some  liking  for  me — a  sort  of  kind  caprice — something  like  the 
love,  born  half  of  pity,  half  endurance." 

"  Have  I  not  proved  thy  worth  ?  "  demanded  his  companion, 
grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  Be  more  just  to  thyself,  and 
call  the  feeling  by  its  true  name — friendship." 

"  Friendship  be  it  then,"  said  Patch  :  "  the  name  will  serve  as 
well  as  any  other.  Supposing,  now,  that  I  should  fall  in  this  same 
moat  before  us,  what  would  this  friendship  prompt  thee  to  do  ?  " 

"Why,  help  thee  out  again,"  answered  Walter,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  How  ?  "  demanded  the  querist ;  "  by  jumping  in  thyself,  or 
remaining  on  the  bank,  whence  thou  couldst  reach  a  helping  hand 
to  drag  me  safe  again  ?  " 

*'  Certes,  by  remaining  on  the  bank,"  replied  the  young  man, 
who  did  not  yet  perceive  the  drift  of  the  jester's  questions,  which 
our  readers,  doubtless,  have  already  divined. 

"  Good,"  said  Patch  ;  "  time  will  bring  something  more  than  a 
beard  upon  thy  chin.  Celestine  is  in  the  ditch,  where  but  for  me 
thou  wouldst  have  jumped  beside  him,  instead  of  standing  on  the 
bank  to  aid  him.  There's  nothing,"  he  added,  "  so  useful  as  an 
illustration  to  a  truth  ;  'tis  like  a  picture  in  a  primer — it  shows  the 
child  its  lesson." 

"  Kindly  and  wisely  hast  thou  shown  me  mine,"  exclaimed  his 
hearer,  who  saw  at  once,  not  only  the  necessity,  but  the  wisdom,  of 
his  friend's  advice,  so  characteristically  conveyed.  "  In  my  folly, 
I  would  neglect  the  only  means  to  save  him.  I  must  to  Wolsey  ; 
one  word  from  him " 

"  That  v/ord  will  never  be  spoken,"  interrupted  the  jester. 
"  Alas  !  poor  dreamer,  how  little  dost  thou  know  the  world  !  To 
hear  thee  speak,  one  would  imagine  it  a  simple  path — straight  as 
integrity,  and  not  a  winding  maze,  which  none  may  traverse 
without  its  subtle  clue.  Had  the  good  priest,"  he  added,  "  but 
simply  broke  his  vows,  our  master  might  have  cast  the  shadow  of 
the  Roman  purple  o'er  him — winked  at  treason — shut  his  eyes  at 
murder — turned  a  deaf  ear  to  any  accusation,  save  that  which 
touches  Henry's  vanity.  Celestine  hath  wounded  that,  and  Mercy's 
voice  is  dumb." 
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*'  Surely  his  grace's  influence  with  the  king,"  urged  "Walter* 
unwilling  to  abandon  his  last  hope. 

"  Whew  !  "  whistled  Patch.  "  I  thought  the  child  could  read, 
and  find  it  only  knows  its  letters.  Didst  ever  ask  thyself  this 
simple  question  :  Why  the  child  loves  its  paper  kite — the  air- 
buoyed  toy,  whose  flight  resembles  so  well  ambition's  short  career  ?" 

"  Even  for  its  buoyant  qualities,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Because  he  Jiolds  the  string,''''  continued  the  speaker,  with  a 
glance  of  deep  meaning,  "and  knows  he  can  recall  it  at  his 
pleasure." 

"  What  if  the  string  should  break  ?  " 

"The  kite  falls  still  the  same,"  drily  answered  the  jester. 

This  familiar  illustration  at  once  revealed  to  the  young  man  the 
relative  positions  of  the  minister  and  his  master  ;  the  former  was 
all-powerful  alone  so  long  as  his  views  crossed  not  Henry's  in- 
clinations, whose  pride  was  flattered  by  the  homage  paid  his 
servant,  and  who  saw  in  him,  as  in  a  glass,  his  own  reflected 
greatness.  When  he  considered  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  crime  of  Celestine,  he  felt  hopeless  alike  of  Wolsey's  mediation 
or  the  sovereign's  mercy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  Arthur 
Prince  of  Wales,  Henry  VII.,  according  to  some  historians,  designed 
his  second  son  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  educated 
him  accordingly.  His  preceptor  Skelton  sought  to  make  him 
rather  a  scholar  than  an  enlightened  statesman.  He  tutored  him 
in  the  dry  philosophy  of  the  schools,  especially  the  Aristotelian, 
then  most  in  credit  with  the  learned.  To  theological  studies  the 
royal  pupil,  in  early  life,  devoted  himself  with  ardour  and  success  ; 
but  their  good  efi:ect  on  the  character  of  the  future  king  may  be 
questioned.  Divinity,  as  it  was  at  that  period  taught  in  the 
schools,  tended  little  to  enlarge  the  views  or  give  soundness  to  the 
opinions  of  its  students  ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  violent  pre- 
judices of  Henry — his  conceit  and  intemperance  in  polemical 
discussions — his  vacillations  on  important  points,  and  his  obstinacy 
in  those  of  less  moment.  He  was  never  known  to  forgive  any 
man  who  either  differed  in  opinion  or  had  once  offended  him;  and 
when,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  sought, 
by  the  most  abject  flattery,  to  conciliate  the  royal  reformer,  he 
found  his  advances  treated  with  disdain. 

It  was,  hopeless,  therefore,  to  expect  that  any  who  knew  the 
monarch,  or  valued  his  favour,  would  venture  to  intercede  for  one 
who  had  so  deeply  offended  him  where  he  was  most  sensitive. 

"  My  hope  ends  here  !  "  exclaimed  Walter,  sadly,  as  he  pondered 
these  things  in  his  mind.  "  Where  shall  I  look  for  aid — where 
trust  ?  " 

"  Trust  much  to  thyself,"  said  Patch,  "  and  something,  perhaps, 
to  me.    Folly  succeeds  where  wit  will  often  fail." 
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"  Folly  !  "  repeated  the  young  man,  earnestly.  "  By  my  faith, 
thou  hast  mistaken  thine  office  ;  thou  wert  born  to  be  a  statesman, 
not  a  jester." 

"  Are  they,  then,  so  much  unlike  ?  "  demanded  his  companion. 
"  For  mj  poor  part,  I  see  this  difference  in  them — the  jester's  office 
is  a  merry,  whilst  the  statesman's  is  a  sad  one  ;  and  when  I  think 
on't,  I  prefer  my  own — kings  smile  at  mine,  while  nations  weep 
at  his." 

There  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  motley-wearer's  tone  which 
showed  that  Walter  was  in  the  right.  The  jester  had,  indeed, 
mistaken  his  calling,  or  perchance  the  world  had  done  so  for  him. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  our  hero  should  take  no  step  in  the 
matter  without  the  counsel  of  his  friend,  whose  shrewdness  equalled 
his  devotion.  There  were  but  few  men  in  the  world  before  whom 
Patch  condescended  to  unmask,  and  when  he  did  so,  his  confidence 
was  complete.  Ardently  did  the  youth  desire  his  return  to  London, 
where  alone  his  efforts  could  be  of  use.  Gratitude,  tp  his  un- 
corrupted  heart,  was  a  sacred  debt ;  and,  like  an  honest  mind,  he 
felt  impatient  till  he  had  discharged  it. 

On  parting  with  Patch,  the  impatient  secretary  hastened  to  the 
convent  to  which  the  heiress  of  Stanfield  had  been  conveyed,  on 
her  liberation  from  prison,  by  order  of  the  cardinal.  We  trust  that 
but  few  of  our  readers  are  too  old  or  too  hackneyed  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  heart  not  to  feel  the  joy  of  such  a  meeting — its  smiles  and 
tears — its  hopes  renewed — its  quiet,  deep  content,  more  eloquent 
in  silence  than  in  words.  Those  who  have  seen  the  being  in  whom 
their  heart  hath  centred  restored  to  them  at  life's  last  gasp — the 
shipwrecked  mariner  who,  with  but  one  plank  between  him  and 
destruction,  when  the  dark  waters  roared  around  him,  and  his 
reeling  brain  was  drunk  with  terror,  caught  the  rope  cast  by  some 
friendly  hand  to  save  him — can  well  imagine  the  change  the  lovers 
felt  from  dark  despair  to  hope's  returning  dawn.  Even  the  veiled 
sister  who,  in  accordance  with  conventual  rule,  was  present  at  the 
interview,  let  fall  a  tear  in  witness  of  her  sympathy.  Though 
divorced  from  earth,  and  dead  to  human  passion,  the  poor  nun 
was  not  insensible  to  human  joy.  Perhaps  she  remembered,  too, 
the  time  when  such  feelings  and  such  hopes  were  not  quite  a 
stranger  to  her  breast. 

"  Farewell  !  "  exclaimed  Walter  reluctantly.  "  You  will  soon 
change  this  calm  retreat  for  the  allurements  of  a  court.  Do  not 
forget  me  then  !  Why,"  he  added,  "  why'.,  as  I  not  born  a  prince, 
or  you  a  beggar  ?  Why  hath  fate  p'xaced  this  cruel  distance 
'twixt  us  ?  " 

"  Unkind  one,"  said  the  orphan,  with  a  smile,  "  why  see  a 
distance  which  my  eyes  regard  not  ?  " 

With  this  gentle  reproof  the  Lady  Mary  went  to  the  retirement 
of  her  cell,  there  to  give  thanks  to  Heaven  for  her  preservation 
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from  her  guardian's  tj^anny,  and  offer  prayers  for  the  repose  of 
the  generous,  gallant  Henry  de  Corhey's  soul ;  Walter  to  his  attend- 
ance upon  his  patron,  Wolsey. 

Our  hero's  first  act,  on  his  arrival  at  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  caidinal,  and 
thank  him  for  his  generous  protection  of  the  orphan  heiress — a 
protection  which  our  readers  may  remember  was  not  extended 
without  some  danger  to  himself. 

During  the  stay  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  his  eminence's 
supposed  retreat  at  the  martyr's  shrine,  Patch  alone  suspected  his 
absence :  he  knew  his  master's  humour.  Hence  the  jester's 
positive  assurance  that  the  mendicant  friar  would  be  found  upon 
the  trial  when  Walter  informed  him  of  Wolsey 's  promise,  'Tis 
strange  how  well  he  knew  the  churchman. 

"  Rise,"  said  his  eminence,  graciously  extending  his  hand  to  the 
kneeling  youth  ;  "  I  have  but  performed  my  duty  ;  although, 
perchance,"  he  added,  with  a  complacent  smile,  at  the  recollection 
of  the  coolness  and  courage  he  had  shown,  "it  was  somewhat 
boldly  done." 

"  Say  nobly,  my  good  lord  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man  ;  "  let 
not  the  tongue  whose  praise  is  fame  to  all  beside  be  unjust  to 
yourself  alone." 

"  Hast  learned  to  flatter  ?  "  demanded  Wolsey.  "  Thou  wilt 
thrive  at  court,  where  a  smooth  tongue  maketh  v/ay  better  than  a 
sharp  wit.  Tell  me,"  he  added,  "  what  followed  after  I  left  the 
court  ?  " 

"  The  assassins  were  condemned." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Wolsey,  coolly  ;  "  did  they  think  Justice  was 
lame  as  well  as  blind,  and  that  her  silent  step  would  never  overtake 
them  ?  That  widowed  mother's  curse,"  he  added,  "  must  haunt 
them  to  the  scaffold — ring  in  their  ears  even  at  the  death  stroke  ; 
mine  echo  with  it  still.     Proceed." 

Encouraged  by  the  familiar  tone  of  the  speaker,  Walter  related 
the  last  triumphant  act  of  the  Italian's  malice,  and  Father  Celes- 
tine's  arrest.     His  hearer's  brow  darkened  as  he  proceeded. 

"  Madman  !  "  muttered  his  eminence  to  himself,  "  to  mix  with 
matters  of  such  fearful  moment  !  Better  to  have  sat  on  the 
volcano's  brow  than  brave  the  wrath  of  Henry  !  But  speak  of  him 
no  more  ;  his  fate  is  sealed  beyond  all  human  aid — all  human 
hope." 

"  Alas,  my  lord  !  "  said  Walte^,  mournfully,  "  he  is  my  friend — 
the  protector  of  my  youth.  Can  I  be  silent,  and  his  dear  life  in 
danger  ?     Grant  me  the  means  to  save  him." 

"Impossible!"  said  Wolsey,  coldly;  "I  can  do  all  but  step 
between  the  lion  and  his  prey.  Walter,"  he  added,  kindly,  seeing 
that  the  young  man  turned  from  him  vy-ith  a  sad,  despairing  look, 
"  I  would  do  much  for  thee.     Men  call  me  heartless  where  I  am 
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only  powerless.  Meddle  not  thou  in  this  high  matter  ;  it  would 
but  bring  destruction  on  thy  head — not  save  thy  friend  one  pang. 
For  thy  dead  father's  sake,  I  fain  would  guide  thy  sea-tossed  bark 
to  shore — not  see  it  wrecked  upon  a  rock  like  this." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  retired  to  his  private  chamber, 
where,  without  special  invitation,  none  might  presume  to  follow 
him. 

"  Patch  was  right,"  thought  the  yottng  man  to  himself  ;  "  the 
fool  hath  judged  the  world  more  wisely  than  the  scholar.  I  must 
rely  upon  myself  to  save  him." 

The  three  days  allotted  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution 
of  Sir  John  de  Corbey  had  at  last  expired.  The  scaffold  for  the 
knight  was  erected  close  to  the  keep  of  Norwich  Castle — the  stake 
for  his  accomplice  between  the  inner  and  the  outward  moats. 
Attracted  by  the  fearful  spectacle,  the  city  at  an  early  hour  poured 
forth  its  population.  Gentry  and  citizens  alike  were  there,  the 
unwashed  artisan,  the  hooded  friar,  the  prowling  mendicant,  and 
lively  soldier,  all  drawn  together  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene. 
To  the  honour  of  the  sex,  but  few  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  spectators  were  present,  and  those  only  of  the  lowest  grads. 

In  consideration  of  the  rank  of  the  principal  culprit,  both  he  and 
his  minister  were  confined  in  a  strong  chamber  in  Bigod's  tower, 
less  dreary  than  the  gloomy  cells  where  prisoners  were  generally 
kept.  The  rudely  sculptured  crucifix  and  massive  chain  sealed  in 
the  wall  marked  the  past  and  present  use  to  which  it  had  been  and 
was  applied — first  a  chapel,  now  a  prison.  The  physiognomy  of 
the  captives  presented  a  singular  picture  of  the  two  extremes  of 
human  passion, — its  tempest  and  its  calm.  Sir  John,  agonised 
with  shame  at  the  approach  of  an  ignominious  death,  his  heart 
seared'by  disappointed  ambition,  raged  in  his  wild  despair  like 
some  fierce  tiger  caught  in  the  hunter's  snare  ;  whilst  the  philo- 
sophic Adam,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  unmoved  at  the  prospect  of 
his  fearful  death  as  the  Indian  fanatic  whose  own  hand  lights  the 
pile  which  wafts  him  to  the  stars.  The  knight,  faithful  to  the 
infidelity  which  he  doubted,  but  professed,  had  obstinately  refused 
all  religious  aid,  and  driven  its  horror-stricken  minister  from  his 
dungeon  by  his  imprecations  and  his  blasphemies.  Adam,  on  the 
contrary,  had  contented  himself  by  quietly  declining  it. 

"  I  will  not  die  !  "  exclaimed  the  frantic  noble,  pacing  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  cell ;  "  I  will  not  meet  the  gaze  of  the  vile  mob,  or 
hear  their  insulting  yell.  If  the  fable  which  gulls  mankind  be 
true — if  there  be  a  devil — I  call  on  him  to  save  me.  I  dare  not 
die,"  he  adde'd,  with  increased  terror  ;  "  life  in  a  dungeon,  where 
the  foul  toad  or  knotted  snake  engenders — anything  rather  than 
annihilation." 

His  companion  listened  to  him  with  a  complacent  smile. 
"Adam,"  continued  the  guilty  wretch,  "  recall  the  priest.     What 
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if  his  tale  be  true  ?  What  if  there  be  a  God — just  and  terrible,  the 
avenger  of  blood,  the  judge  stern  and  implacable,  the  reader  of  all 
hearts  ?  Call  him  again — 'tis  not  too  late,  perchance,  for  penitence  ; 
for,  oh  !  I  fear  there  is  a  state  worse  than  annihilation." 

"  There  is,"  said  Adam,  coldly. 

"  You  tell  me  so  !     You,  who  so  oft  have  mocked  at " 

*'  Priestcraft,"  interrupted  the  Italian,  "  not  at  Deity.  Fool  !  the 
flower,  the  tender  blade  of  grass  thy  impious  foot  so  oft  hath  , 
crushed  proclaim  the  holy  truth.  There  is  a  God — the  judge  and 
the  avenger.  Passion's  clouds  may  veil  Him  from  our  gaze,  the 
mists  of  sophistry  obscure  the  eye  of  reason,  but  His  all-glorious 
presence  is  not  less  reflected  back  from  nature  as  a  mirror." 

"  Call  back  the  priest !  "  shrieked  his  astonished  master  to  the 
leech,  in  a  voice  of  frenzy  ;  "  'tis  not  too  late  to  pray — to  make 
atonement.  Oh  !  for  a  year,  a  month,  a  week — one  little  week  of 
life — for  penitence  and  prayer  !  " 

"  Too  late  !  "  exclaimed  Adam,  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  cell ; 
"  when  next  it  opens,  the  executioner  will  withdraw  the  bolt ;  the 
ho\ir  for  prayer  or  penitence  is  past." 

"  Then  I  am  lost." 

"Here  and  hereafter  lost,"  solemnly  repeated  his  fellow- 
prisoner. 

"You  tell  me  so,"  said  the  unhappy  man,  glaring  on  him  with 
the  mingled  rage  of  insanity  and  despair  ;  "  you,  who  have  been 
my  minister  in  crime  ! — you,  who  plaj^ed  with  human  life  as  with 
a  childish  toy  ! — you,  who  more  than  once  have  steeled  my  heart 
and  urged  me  to  perdition  !  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Adam,  "  I  have  lured  thee  to  destruction's  brink,  and 
joyed  to  see  thee  damning  thyself  with  crime." 

"  For  what  ?  "  demanded  the  knight,  in  a  voice  of  surprise. 

"  For  vengeance." 

"  What  cause  ?  " 

"  What  cause  ?  "  iterated  the  wily  Italian,  drawing  up  his  figure 
to  its  full  height,  and  regarding  his  master  with  a  look  of 
withering  hate  ;  "  what  cause  ?  Hast  thou  forgot  the  maid  whose 
home  was  by  old  Arno's  palaced  shores — my  affianced  bride  ? 
Pure  as  the  first  thought  of  a  young  angel's  heart,  I  left  her  to 
prepare  our  future  home  of  love  ;  returning,  found  her  all  thy 
degrading  lust  and  brutal  violence  could  make  her.  From  that 
hour  I  cast  ofl:  human  ties  and  bound  myself  to  vengeance.  I 
have  achieved  it.     Earth,"  he  added,  slowly,  "  and  I  are  quits." 

"  My  sin — my  sin  hat«h  found  me  !  "  murmured  Sir  John,  in  a 
hopeless  tone  ;  the  leech's  impassioned  words  recalling  to  his 
memory  the  first  deed  of  blood  and  violence  with  which  he  had 
stained  his  soul. 

"  Hope  not  for  pardon  ;  dream  not  of  it,"  continued  Adam  ; 
"  thy  victim's  form  will  glide  between  thee  and  the  mercy-seat — 
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her  plea  for  justice  deaden  the  frantic  cry  of  thy  despair.  The 
avenging  Judge  holds  forth  the  balance  in  His  red  right  hand  ;  it 
sinks — it  falls — the  measure  of  thy  crime  is  full.  Rejoicing  fiends 
already  circle  round  thee,  waiting  the  headsman's  stroke  to  seize 
their  prey !  " 

"  Mercy  !  "  said  the  assassin,  falling  on  his  knees,  overcome  with 
terror  ;  "  mercy  !  mercy  ! " 

"  Mercy  !  "  repeated  the  Italian  ;  "  think  on  thy  crimes." 

"  I  do  repent  them." 

"  Thy  kinsman's  blood,"  he  continued. 

"  May  be  forgiven." 

"  The  armourer's  living  death — his  widowed  mother's  curse," 

"  Heaven  is  merciful." 

"  Thy  son — thy  murdered  son,"  added  his  tormentor,  in  the  tone 
of  an  exulting  fiend. 

"  Shall  be  avenged  !  "  shrieked  the  frantic  knight,  starting  to  his 
feet,  and  seizing  the  leech  by  the  neck  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  "  Thou 
croaking  raven,  I  will  stop  thy  cry  !  Triumphant  devil,  I'll  dis- 
appoint thee  yet  !  Thou  shalt  not  drive  hope's  pitying  angel  from 
my  side  !  Be  this,"  he  added,  as  he  dashed  his  victim  with  a 
giant's  strength  against  the  wall  of  the  prison,  "  my  first  atone- 
ment !  Ah,"  he  continued,  as  the  convulsed  features,  bursting 
eye-balls,  and  blood-stained  foam  which  bubbled  from  the  Italian's 
lips,  proclaimed  the  struggle  nearly  over,  "  thou  art  human  !  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  I  shall  escape  thee  yet  !  Writhe  on,  serpent,  writhe  on  ; 
thy  sting  is  powerless  now  !  " 

With  these  words  he  gradually  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  the  corpse 
of  the  once-gifted  Adam  fell  at  his  feet.  In  the  triumph  of  his 
mad  revenge,  the  wretched  man  little  thought  that  he  had  but 
fulfilled  the  intentions  of  the  dead  man,  who  had  purposely  pro- 
voked him  to  the  deed,  in  order  to  escape  the  stake  and  executioner. 

His  prediction  to  the  knight  proved  true.  The  first  who  un])arred 
the  cell,  in  which  the  fearful  scene  we  have  described  took  place, 
was  the  executioner. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Death,  is  indeed  most  terrible  ;  e'en  when  it  cornea 
Unto  the  sinless  couch,  and  weeping  friends 
"Whisper  religion's  last  consoling  prayer. 
But  on  the  scaffold,  amid  the  rabble's  curse, 
When  conscience  echoes  back  the  accusing  cry, 
It  comes  with  tenfold  terror. — Ceeok. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  spectators  nearest  the  fatal  scaffold  were 
our  old  friend  Steadman  and  his  maniac  sister  Maud.  '  Vainly  had 
the  honest  woolcomber,  together  with  Walter  and  many  of  her 
friends,  tried  to   dissuade  her  from  the  fearful  spectacle.     To  all 
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entreaties  she  opposed  but  one  repl)',  "  That  justice  would  be 
defeated,  and  the  murderer  of  her  boy,  on  account  of  his  vast 
wealth  and  ancient  name,  be  permitted  to  escape  the  punishment 
due  to  his  crimes." 

"  I  will  be  present !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  behold  the  death- 
pang  of  the  tiger  who  hath  robbed  me  of  my  child,  and  curse  him 
as  he  dies.  I  know — I  know,"  she  muttered  sullenly,  "  you  would 
break  the  snare,  and  set  the  monster  free — free  him  for  gold — for 
his  accursed  gold — as  if  this  earth  coined  in  one  yellow  heap 
should  buy  my  poor  son's  blood — no — no  !  " 

"  One — two — three  ! "  she  cried  with  frantic  delighl,  as  she 
counted  the  strokes  of  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  which 
announced  the  hour  appointed  for  the  consummation  of  the  last 
solemn  act  of  justice — "he  comes! — ha!  ha!  ha! — he  comes; 
You  will  not  let  them  disappoint  me,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
people  ;  "  you  will  not  let  them  save  him.  If  they  attempt  it, 
pluck  him  from  the  scaffold  ;  tear  him  limb  from  limb  ;  show  him 
the  poor  man's  blood  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  rich  man's 
coin," 

"  Shame  ! "  exclaimed  her  brother,  angrily  ;  "  as  thou  art  a 
Christian  woman,  peace.  Heed  her  not,  friends,"  he  continued, 
turning  to   the   mob — "  she   is   mad  ;  she   is  the   mother  of  the 

murdered  boy,  whom  Sir  John " 

"  Buried  alive  !  "  shrieked  Maud — "  consigned  in  the  full  bloom 
of  health,  while  the  young  blood  ran  freely  in  his  veins,  giving 
fresh  impulse  to  his  generous  heart,  to  a  living  tomb,  to  gnaw  his 
flesh  with  hunger — tear  his  poor  veins  to  quench  his  burning 
thirst — to  madness — frenzy — to  such  dark  despair  that  death 
became  a  mercy.  "Who  that  hath  a  mother,"  she  continued, 
looking  wildly  round,  "  will  dare  dispute  my  right  to  curse  him  ?  " 
The  great  gates  of  the  castle  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
procession  appeared  at  last  before  the  impatient  multitude.  First 
came  the  sheriffs  in  their  robes,  with  their  wands  of  office  ;  they 
were  followed  by  some  half  dozen  soldiers  of  the  city  guard,  who 
carried  their  long  partisans  upon  their  shoulders.  The  next  was 
the  executioner,  a  tall,  brawny,  muscular  man,  whose  features  were 
rigid  with  the  hard  lines  of  iron  resolution — coldly  rigid,  as  if  the 
repeated  horrors  he  had  witnessed  had  had  the  same  effect  upon 
them  as  Medusa's  head — transformed  them  into  stone.  In  his 
right  hand  he  bore  the  axe,  with  its  recently  sharpened  glittering 
edge  turned  towards  the  prisoner.  The  fellow,  for  the  greater  ease 
in  the  performance  of  his  disgiisting  office,  was  naked  to  the 
waist ;  there  was  nothing  to  impede  the  action  of  his  strong  arms, 
the  corded  sinews  of  which  were  as  visible  to  the  spectators  as  the 
stems  of  the  withered  leafless  ivy  are,  left  clinging  round  the 
branches  of  some  blasted  oak, 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd  at  the  sight  of  the  law's 
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last  terrible  avenger,  and  a  stifled  murmur  of  execration  followed 
his  appearance. 

On  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  who  was  led,  or 
rather  half-dragged,  between  two  of  the  headsman's  assistants,  the 
indignant  populace  broke  out  into  a  loud  triumphant  yell,  for  the 
haughty  knight  had  never  been  a  favourite  amongst  them,  and  the 
nature  of  his  crime  was  such  as  steeled  all  hearts  against  him. 
From  his  torn  doublet  and  flushed  features,  it  was  evident  his 
conductors  had  had  a  desperate  struggle  before  they  had  pinioned 
him  ;  nor  will  it  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  that 
when  they  entered  his  cell  they  found  him  almost  mad,  gloating 
over  the  dead  body  of  his  victim  and  accomplice,  Adam. 

The  sheriflEs,  who  were  responsible  for  the  conducting  of  the 
execution,  trembled  at  the  effect  which  the  expression  of  popular 
opinion  might  have  upon  the  prisoner.  To  their  astonishment, 
however,  instead  of  increasing  his  excitement,  it  rendered  him 
quite  calm — the  noble  survived  the  man  in  him.  With  a  violent 
effort  at  self-control,  he  repressed  his  agitation,  and  walked  quietly 
to  the  block,  where  the  principal  executioner  was  already  occupied 
in  arranging  cords  to  drag  him  down  in  the  event  of  his  resisting. 

"  Spare  thy  trouble,  fellow,"  he  said  ;  "  the  madness  of  the  hour 
is  past.  I  might  contend  with  death,  but  not  with  thee.  Are 
there  any,"  he  added,  "  who  for  the  love  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Corbey  will  do  a  dying  man  a  last  poor  favour  .?  " 

One  of  the  soldiers  who  followed  the  sheriffs  advanced  towards 
him  :  he  had  served  him  in  the  wars. 

"  Thanks,  good  fellow,"  said  the  knight.  "  Remove  my  doublet, 
and  place  the  bandage  so  around  my  eyes  as  to  confine  my  hair  ; 
then  lead  me  to  the  block.  I  can  endure  yon  wretch's  axe,  but 
not  his  hand." 

The  two  functionaries  motioned  to  the  soldier  to  complj"  with 
the  prisoner's  request,  for  they  were  anxious  to  end  the  scene. 
Once,  and  once  only,  the  unhappy  man  was  observed  to  tremble 
and  his  cheek  turn  pale.  It  was  when  the  voice  of  the  maniac 
Maud  fell  upon  his  ear,  as  they  were  blindfolding  him,  before 
leading  him  to  the  block. 

"  There  is  a  God,"  she  cried  ;  "  monster,  thou  feel'st  Him  now. 
His  hand  hath  struck  thee — die,  like  the  ban  wolf,  howling, 
unpitied — scorned  and  despised  of  earth — hopeless  of  heaven  ! — 
die  ! "  she  shrieked,  with  frantic  exultation,  as  the  executioner 
swung  the  glittering  axe  in  a  semicircle  round  his  head  to  give 
greater  impetus  to  the  blow,  "accursed  of  God  and  man — 
despairing  die  !  " 

The  axe  fell,  and  the  soul  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey,  ere  the  echo 
of  the  blow  had  fade  I  on  the  ears  of  the  terror-stricken  si>ectators, 
stood  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Most  High.  Man's  judgment  may 
not  pursue  it  further. 
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"  It  is  accomplished,"  said  the  widow,  all  passion  and  excite- 
ment suddenly  leaving  her  ;  "  my  boy's  blood  hath  not  fallen  to 
earth  unavenged.  Lead  me  home,"  she  added,  turning  to  her 
brother,  and  half-sinking  into  his  arms — "  lead  me  home,  for  every 
minute  of  my  life  is  numbered." 

Tho  ]:cvii  proved  right  in  both  his  predictions — her  senses  were 
restored  and  she  was  dying.        , 

"  Maud !  "  exclaisaed  her  brother,'  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
weather-beaten  cheeks,  "  thou  art  dying.  Go  not  to  the  grave 
Avith  curses  on  thy  lips.  Remember  His  words,  who  preaches 
pardon,  that  we  may  be  pardoned.  As  thou  dost  hope  to  meet  thy. 
boy  in  heaven,  recall  thy  maledictions  on  the  dead." 

The  expiring  woman  opened  her  half-closed  eyes,  and  cast  a 
look  of  hatred  towards  the  scaffold  and  its  still  palpitating  victim 
— a  look  such  as  the  wounded  pantheress  might  regard  the 
destroyer  of  her  young  with.  It  was  the  last  she  ever  gave  on 
earth  ;  the  sorrows  and  triumph  of  the  heart-broken  mother  of  the 
armonrer  in  this  world  were  over.  The  sympathising  crowd 
slowly  divided  for  Steadman  and  his  friends,  as  they  bore  the 
bod;/  of  his  sister  from  the  scene. 

Walter  was  joined  by  Wolsey  in  the  commission  to  the  sheriffs, 
authorising  them  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of  Sir  John  de 
Corbey,  now  confiscated  to  the  king  and  seized  on  for  his  use. 
Patch,  whose ,  keen  restless  disposition  rendered  him  unhappy 
unless  when  occupied,  thought  proper  to  accompany  him  ;  for,  as 
he  judiciously  remarked,  there  were  occasions  on  which  two  heads 
had  the  advantage  over  one,  and  this  promised  to  be  one  of  them. 
While  the  officials  were  occupied  in  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
plate  and  furniture,  the  jester  demanded  to  be  shown  to  the 
apartment  of  Adam. 

"  What  think'st  to  find  there  ?  "  demanded  his  companion. 

"  The  key  to  a  riddle  which  hath  puzzled  me,"  replied  Patch, 
"  the  leech's  character.  For  a  fool,  I  act  on  philosophic  principles. 
Naturalists  tell  us,  if  we  would  gain  a  knowledge  of  an  animal,  its 
habits,  manners,  and  propensities,  to  examine  well  its  den. 
Adam's  the  animal  I  would  study  ;  I'd  gain  a  knowledge  of  his 
habits,  manners,  and  propensities  ;  his  room  the  den  I  v/ould  ■ 
examine." 

The  door  of  the  apartment  was  locked — it  had  been  fastened  by 
its  occupant  oii  the  morning  of  the.  trial  ;  they  were  compelled, 
therefore  to  break  it  open,  for  the  key  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
It  was  one  of  those  large  old-fashioned  rooms,  full  of  quaint  nooks 
and  convenient  corners,  such  as  are  still  occasionally  to  be  found 
in  country  mansions.  The  furnitui-e  resembled  more  the  odds 
and  ends  of  an  artist's  studio  than  the  garniture  of  a  well-ordered 
chamber.  Cabinets,  no  two  of  which  were  alike,  were  stuck  in 
the  different  recesses.     On  one  side  of  the  walls  vras  a  collection 
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of  arms  of  various  dates  and  countries,  together  with  several 
strangely  contrived  instruments,  which  the  visitors  took  for 
implements  of  torture  or  divination  ;  they  knew  not  which.  Most 
probably  the  modern  man  of  science  would  have  smiled  at  their 
error  ;  for  the  late  owner  of  the  objects  of  their  curiosity  was  in 
advance  of  his  time.  One  cabinet  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  silver, 
particularly  attracted  their  attention.  Walter  had  often  heard 
speak  of  it ;  for  the  inmates  of  Stanfield,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
knight's  house  in  the  city,  regarded  it  with  a  feeling  of 
superstitious  terror.  No  eye  save  its  master's  had  ever  been 
known  to  gaze  on  its  contents.  The  others  had  frequently  been 
seen  open  ;  they  contained  books,  manuscripts,  chiefly  on  medicine 
and  the  sciences,  drugs,  minerals,  and  a  small  collection  of  medals, 
several  of  them  from  the  hand  of  Adam's  countryman  and 
contemporary,  the  unrivalled  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

After  vainly  trying  the  various  keys  which  they  found  upon  the 
table,  Walter  proposed  to  force  it  open,  which  Patch  prudently 
declined.  The  jester  judged  wisely,  for  the  cunning  Italian  had 
so  contrived  the  lock  of  the  cabinet,  that  on  the  first  attempt  to 
pick  or  break  it  the  tube  of  a  small  pistol  would  discharge  itself 
full  in  the  face  of  the  imprudent  intruder  on  his  secret — a  piece  of 
ingenuity  which  was  only  discovered  on  the  production  of  the  real 
key,  which  was  obtained  from  the  governor  of  the  castle,  who  had 
found  it  suspended  by  a  silver  chain  round  the  neck  of  Adam, 
after  his  death  by  the  hands  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey. 

On  opening  the  doors  of  the  cabinet  they  found  that  it  contained 
a  small  altar,  over  which  was  suspended  the  portrait  of  a  young 
girl  of  almost  celestial  beaiity,  one  of  those  glorious  faces  of 
sunlit  joy  and  innocence  which  Guido  loved  to  paint :  golden  hair, 
bright  as  the  pure  ray  which  falls  from  morning's  wing  when  first 
it  flashes  o'er  the  awakening  world  ;  violet  eyes — eyes  of  that 
indescribable,  deep,  thoughtful  blue  which  poets  love,  as  Petrarch 
felt  too  well  ;  and  a  lip— Damascus's  budding  rose  were  pale 
beside  it. 

Her  face  was  of  Italia's  mould. 

Such  as  her  daughters  bore  of  old  ; 

A  classic  head,  whose  golden  hair 

Fell  o'er  a  brow  like  marble  fair  ; 

A  chiseird  nostril,  a  rich  lip, 

Sweet  as  the  dew  the  wild  bees  sip. 

"  Beautiful !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  gazing  on  the  portrait 
with  enthusiastic  admiration  ;  "  who  ever  saw  a  form  more  fair — a 
brow  more  intellectual  ?     Who  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Stay,"  said  Patch,  approaching  nearer,  "  here  is  an  inscription." 
He  advanced,  and  read,  engraved  as  if  with  the  point  of  a  dagger, 
beneath  the  frame — 

"'•  Betrayed — June  1st,  1500.    Avenged — June  Isf,  1529." 
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The  latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  date  of  Henry  de 
Corbey's  death  and  his  father's  desolation. 

"  What  art  thou  dreaming  of .? "  demanded  Walter  of  his 
companion,  who  had  remained  a  considerable  time  silently  musing 
before  the  shrine  ;  "  upon  the  woman  ?  "        • 

"  No,"  replied  Patch,  "  on  the  Italian.  The  world  has  lost  an 
epic  by  his  death.  What  food  for  conjecture,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  inscription,  "  do  those  words  convey  !  Betrayed  ! — avenged  ! 
who  would  believe  a  few  scratches  could  be  so  eloquent  ? 
Scholar,  burn  thy  books,  since  two  brief  words  can  better  tell  the 
history  of  the  heart  and  its  fierce  passions  than  all  thy  musty 
treatises  I  " 

"Adam  must  have  calculated  shrewdly,"  said  Walter,  '^ since 
month  for  month,  perchance  hour  for  hour,  the  crime  and  its 
atonement  were  the  same.  Fearful,  doubtless,  were  the  wrongs 
which  demanded  such  relentless  retribution.  Father  Celestine 
was  right  in  his  conjecture — the  bond  between  the  destroyer  and 
the  avenger  must  have  been  of  hate." 

"  This,  at  least,"  said  the  jester,  removing  the  picture,  "  shall  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  indulge  in  ribald  jests, 
perhaps,  over  its  OMTier's  fate.  I'll  keep  his  treasure  as  a  memento, 
not  ©f  his  crimes,  but  sorrows.  It  v\'ill  serve  my  spirit  to  converse 
witii  when  'tis  sad." 

"  Where  wilt  thou  hang  it  ?  "  inquired  the  young  man. 

"  In  an  odd  museum,"  replied  the  melancholy  jester,  "  where 
I  have  treasured  up  stray  waifs  like  these  ;  books  which  have  no 
meaning  but  to  memory — relics  which  the  heart's  devotion  alone 
can  venerate.  I  shall  live  to  glean  more  treasures  for  it  yet — 
Rome's  sullied  purple,  a  queenly  cro^sai,  and,  perhaps,"  he  added, 
fixing  his  eyes  sadly  upon  his  companion,  "  the  vow  of  broken 
friendship.  No  matter  ;  the  collection  will  only  be  the  more 
curious  from  the  contrast." 

"  Cynic  !  "  exclaimed  Walter  ;  "  with  thoughts  like  these,  wrong- 
ing thyself  no  less  than  friendship,  thou  art  more  suited  to  a 
cloister  than  a  court.     Thou  wouldst  preach  well  in  a  cowl." 

"  Right,"  said  Patch  ;  "  it  should  have  beeji  a  cloister." 

"And  what  wouldst  thou  have  done  there  ?  Debauched  the 
monks,  with  merry  jests  ? — cheated  old  Time  with  quaint  philosophy, 
and  made  his  hours  pass  lightly  ?  " 

"  Neither." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  jester,  with  an  effort  to  cast  off  the  melancholy 
which  oppressed  him,  "  in  gulling  others  I  should  at  least  have 
learned  to  forget  myself;  but,"  he  added,  "leave  spleen  to 
statesmen — 'tis  their  heritage — morals  to  priests,  who  best  should 
understand  them,  and  let  us  to  our  duty.  What  wilt  thou  claim 
for  thv  museum  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  nnderstand  thee  ?  My  museum  !  I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  form  one/' 

"Then  the  collecting  it  will  last  the  longer.  Poor  boy — pocr 
boy  !  Those,"  he  added,  "  who  begin  in  early  life  to  count  ths 
shipwrecks  of  their  happiness, — to  store  up  the  relics  of  the  hearts 
they  prized — the  hopes  which  dazzled  only  to  mislead — have  half 
gone  through  their  task." 

Walter  understood  at  last  what  the  speaker  meant  by  his 
museum. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  rapidity  and  knowing  looks  with 
which  the  jester  examined  the  contents  of  the  remaining  cabinets. 
Articles  apparently  of  no  inconsiderable  value  were  thrown  by 
him  carelessly  aside  ;  whilst  certain  oddly-shaped  phials  and 
packets  of  drugs  were  crammed  in  his  capacious  pockets  ;  neither 
was  a  small  manuscript  which  related  to  their  use  forgotten. 

"  More  subjects  for  your  museum,"  observed  the  young  man, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  silently  watching  the  proceedings  of 
his  companion.     Patch  raised  his  head  and  answered,  drily  : 

"  No,  these  are  for  the  world — arms  for  its  miseries  and  its 
treacheries.  Folly  is  the  legitimate  executor  of  wisdom,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  its  heir.  Thou  and  I  may  live  to  bless  the 
day  which  made  us  the  leech's  heritors.  Here,"  he  added,  "  is  a 
trinket  the  Egyptian  queen  would  have  purchased  with  her  crown, 
after  she  had  failed  to  move  the  love  or  pity  of  Octavius." 

He  held  up  a  ring  of  massive  gold,  which  he  had  found  in  a 
small  drawer  in  the  cabinet. 

As  he  spoke  Walter  examined  it,  but  could  perceive  nothing 
either  remarkable  or  valuable  in  it,  bej^ond  the  workmanship  and 
the  metal. 

"  A  vast  treasure,  truly  !  "  he  exclaimed,  returning  it  to  tho 
jester,  who  carefully  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "  The  bells  upon  thy 
cap,  friend  Patch,  were  worth  a  dozen  such." 

The  speaker  knew  not  it  was  one  of  those  rings,  invented  first  in 
the  East,  made  hollow  and  charged  with  a^  subtle  poison,  so  mild, 
yet  so  sure  in  its  effects,  that  the  curious  eye  of  science  might 
vainly  try  to  trace  the  cause.  When  Walter  saw  it  next  it  glittered 
on  the  hand  of  Wolsey. 

Finding  that  the  dispute  between  the  prior  and  the  citizens  was 
not  to  be  settled  so  easily  as  he  at  first  imagined,  the  cardinal  broke 
up  his  legatine  court,  and  adjourned  the  cause  to  London,  where 
he  was  anxiously  expected  by  the  impatient  Henry — eager  to 
prosecute  the  favourite  project  of  his  divorce.  The  heiress  of 
Stanfield  travelled  in  his  eminence's  train,  the  good  Queen 
Katherine  having  determined  to  receive  the  helpless  orphan  under 
her  own  immediate  protection,  an  arrangement  which  gave  the 
anxious  lover  of  the  maiden  more  uneasiness  than  he  ventured  to 
express. 
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Ou  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  at  York  House,  the  magnificent 
residence  of  Wolsey,  better  known  to  our  readers  perhaps  by  its 
modern  appellation  of  Whitehall,  the  churchman  was  informed 
that  her  majesty  was  at  Greenwich  ;  and  thither,  without  even 
being  permitted  to  alight,  the  Lad}*  Mary  and  the  lay  sister  from 
the  convent  who  attended  her  were  compelled  to  continue  their 
journey,  her  protector  being  anxioiTS,  not  only  to  oblige  the  queen, 
who  expected  her,  but  to  avoid  a  pretext  for  scandal  ;  for,  as  a 
prelate,  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  all  the  oiitward  proprieties  of 
life. 

"  Whither,  goest  thou  ?  "  demanded  Patch  of  the  disappointed 
Walter,  as  he  turned  from  the  river,  after  watching  the  barge 
which  conveyed  his  mistress  to  her  royal  protectress  out  of  sight. 

"  To  seek  out  the  prison  of  Father  Celestine,"  replied  our  hero. 

"  I  thought  as  much  ;  but  spare  thyself  the  pains.  I  have  found 
it  out  for  thee." 

"You  ? "  said  the  young  man,  w^ith  an  expression  of  incredulity 
upon  his  countenance  ;  "  why  we  have  but  just  arrived,  and  thou 
hast  spoken  with  no  one  save  myself." 

"  And  the  messenger  who  yesterday  brought  letters  from  the 
primate,"  observed  his  friend.  "  The  poor  old  man  is  a  prisoner 
in  the  Lollards'  Tower  :  that  priestly  den,"  he  added,  "•  where  men 
with  mercy  and  religion  on  their  lips  enact  the  part  of  fiends." 

Walter  shuddered,  for  he  had  heard  of  the  horrors  w^hich  even 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  caused  to  be  exercised 
towards  his  prisoners  ;  not  that  the  primate  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  severity.  Cruelty,  unfortunately,  was  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  age.  Even  the  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened Sir  Thomas  More  is  not  exempt  from  the  charge.  During 
his  chancellorship  he  caused  one  James  Barnham,  a  gentleman  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
brought  to  his  house  at  Chelsea.  As  one  means  of  converting  him, 
the  philosophic  judge  caused  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  in  his  garden, 
called  the  '•'  Tree  of  Life,"  and  flogged  him  severely  with  his  own 
hands.  Tlie  unhappy  victim  of  the  enlightened  chancellor  was 
afterwards  burned  at  Smithfield  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  So  much 
for  More's  philosophy. 

"  I'll  save  him  from  their  grasp,"  exclaimed  the  excite:dl.  youth, 
"  though  I  fire  Lambeth  to  achieve  it  !  " 

"Pshav/  !  "  interrupted  Patch  ;  "that  were  about  as  wise  a  thing 
to  do  as  to  burn  the  nut  to  reach  the  kernel.  Thou  hadst  better 
crack  it." 

"Buthov/?" 

"Hast  faith  in  me?" 

A  silent  pressure  of  the  jester's  hand  from  his  companion  was 
the  reply. 

"  And  canst  thou  act  a  part  to  save  thy  friend,"  continued  the 
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speaker,  **  emile  whei-e  thou  woiiklst  frown,  grasp  the  hands  of 
men  and  feel  that  thou  ^vouldst  rather  have  thy  fingers  on  their 
throats, — teach  thy  young  lips  to  praise  the  deeds  thy  very  soul 
abhors,  forget  the  honest  impulse  of  thy  nature,  and  make  thyself 
a  necessary  lie  ?  " 

"  I  can  descend  to  dissembling,"  replied  the  anxious  friend  of 
Celestine,  "  to  save  the  good  priest's  life." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  his  companion,  "  and,  like  two  serpents, 
let  us  cast  our  skins.  Consider  it  but  as  a  Christmas  masque,  in 
which  thou  dost  enact  the  devil's  part.  The  mummery  o'er,  thou'lt 
be  again  thyself." 

At  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  principal 
gateway  leading  to  Lambeth  Palace  stood  a  substantial-looking 
hostel,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Rose. 

On  the  night  which  followed  the  return  of  Wolsey  and  his  train 
to  town,  the  vast  kitchen,  which  also  served  as  a  general  room  for 
the  guests,  was  occupied  by  three  different  parties,  each  pai'ty 
having  a  table  to  themselves.  At  the  one  nearest  the  fire  were 
seated  two  citizens — an  old  man  and  a  young  one — the  quiet 
richness  of  whose  dress  proclaimed  that  they  belonged  to  a  superior 
class.  A  stoup  of  wine,  scarcely  touched,  stood  before  them.  From 
their  abstracted  air  and  occasional  whisperings,  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  not  there  for  drinking,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  society, 
for  they  conversed  with  none.  The  elder  of  the  two  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  man  who  had  served.  His  air  was  erect  and 
soldier-like,  his  eye  clear  and  open,  and  his  beard  cut  in  the 
peculiar  fashion  which  distinguished  the  Walloon  mercenaries  of 
the  period.  His  companion,  on  the  contrary,  possessed  the  shy, 
reserved  manner  of  a  student. 

At  the  long  table,  which  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  apart- 
ment, were  the  general  company,  or  ordinary  frequenters  of  the 
house — traders,  watermen,  and  three  or  four  fellows  wearing  the 
prelate's  livery.  They  were  not  more  noisy  than  such  persons 
generally  are.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  their  neighbours  somewhat 
restrained  them.  The  third  party  consisted  of  four  men,  whose 
table  was  drawn  as  far  out  of  sight  as  possible  in  a  recess  formed 
by  the  large  bay-window,  the  only  one  which  gave  light  to  the 
apartment.  These  men  were,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
personages  in  the  hostel.  They  were  the  two  gaolers  and  torturers 
of  the  archbishop's  prison — ruffians  Avho  made  a  pleasure  of 
tormenting  their  fellow-creatures — of  exciting  agony  to  the  limits 
of  endurance — who  watched  with  the  apathy  of  science  the 
fluttering  pulse,  the  glazed  eye,  and  quivering  muscles  of  their 
victims,  and  descanted  on  each  fresh  discovery  in  their  hellish  art 
with  the  gusto  of  professors. 

Conversation  was  going  on  with  considerable  animation  at  the 
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principal  table.  The  subject  in  dispute  wos  whether  Lollards  were 
Christians  or  Pagans.  The  retainers  of  the  Church  swore  they  were 
the  latter  ;  else,  they  philosophically  argued,  they  would  not  be  so 
frequently  sentenced  to  the  stake.  One  obstinate  old  man,  the 
orator  of  the  neighbourhood,  refused  to  be  convinced  even  by  this 
authority ;  perhaps,  like  many  others  who  were  silent  on  the 
subject,  he  already  doubted  its  infallibility.  The  dispute  and 
uproar  was  at  the  highest,  when  the  door  of  the  iiostel  opened,  and 
Uvo  friars  entered  the  room. 

"  Benedicite  !  "  exclaimed  the  elder,  a  portly,  tunbellied  fellow, 
whose  flushed  face  and  pimpled  nose  gave  evidence  of  what  kind 
of  fasting  and  mortification  he  indulged  in.  His  companion,  who 
was  evident!}'  many  years  younger  than  himself,  remained  modest! 5' 
silent. 

"Now,  then,  you  shall  be  satisfied,"  cried  one  of  the  disputants  ; 
'-'  this  holy  father  shall  decide  between  us.  You  will  not  doubt  the 
Church's  judgment,  though  you  do  mine." 

-'  He  that  doth,"  said  the  rad-nosed  brother.  "  let  him  be  anathema. 
Doubt  the  judgment  of  the  Church — the  corner  stone  on  which  the 
fabric  rests  !  the  very  sublimation  of  impiety.  Tapster,"  he  added, 
"  bring  me  a  flask  of  sack  ;  my  heart  sickens  at  the  infidelity  of  the 
age — an  old  man,  too — fie — fie  !  " 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  heard  the  point  in  question,"  boldly 
/interrupted  the  advocate  of  the  Lollards'  Christianity.  "  Listen,  at 
least,  ere  you  decide  between  us." 

"  It  needs  not,  my  son,"  meekly  answered  the  friar  ;  "  since  by 
that  infinitesimal  particle  of  infallibility  which  pertaineth  to  me 
as  an  unworthy  unit  of  the  Church,  I  see  already  that  thou  art  in 
error.  But  propound,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of  contemptxious 
pity  such  as  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  churchmen  ;  "  propound, 
— our  ears  are  open  to  the  cause  between  ye." 

■'  Are  Lollards,  father,"  demanded  the  archbishop's  servitor, 
"  Christians  or  Pagans  .''  " 

"■  Mistaken  Christians,"  meekly  interrupted  the  little  man. 
'^  State  the  question  fairly  ;  do  me  no  wrong  in  tiie  good  father's 
judgment." 

"  Pagans  !  "  exclaimed  the  reverend  judge  ;  "  Vv'orse  than  Pagans  ! 
"Wretches  on  v/hom  the  tender  mercies  of  Holy  Church,  its  pious 
faggots  and  celestial  stripes,  are  thrown  away — deaf  adders,  whom 
its  fervid  arguments  cannot  convince  ;  although,"  he  added,  with 
a  twinkle  of  the  eye  observed  only  by  his  companion,  '•  latelj'  they 
have  been  warm  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  lead." 

"  If  neither  Pagans  nor  Christians,  father,"  demanded  the  per- 
;5rfvering  little  champion  of  toleration,  subdued,  but  not  convinced, 
by  the  speaker's  vehemence,  "  what  are  they,  then  ?  " 

The  speaker  eyed  the  friar  slily  as  he  spoke.  lie  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  puzzled  him. 
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"■Anthropophagi  !  "  solemnly  answered  the  religious  man  ;  "the  f 
most  horrible  of  that  species  of  heresy  which  the  Church  terms  | 
carnivorous,  and  in  atonl-ment  for  which  Christians  are  taught  to  I 
fast  on  Fridays,"  I 

There  was  a  pause.  Many  of  the  listenei's  piously  crossed  them-  I 
selves,  convinced,  from  the  high-sounding  words  which  the  friar  | 
had  used,  that  Lollardism  must  be  something  more  dreadful  than  I 
any  other  ism  they  had  ever  heard  of.  Its  little  advocate  sneaked  | 
quietly  away  ;  and  the  speaker  and  his  young  companion  seated 
themselves  at  the  same  table  where  the  two  strangers  whom  we 
have  before  described  \Yere  discussing  their  flask  of  wine.  The 
elder  regarded  the  new  comers,  as  they  took  their  places  opposite 
to  them  at  table,  with  a  mingled  expression  of  amusement  and 
disgust.     The  friar's  hard  words  had  not  confounded  him. 

"Are  you  for  the  archbishop's  court  to-morrow  ?"  demanded 
the  host,  as  he  placed  the  stoup  of  wine  before  them.  The  good 
man  always  attended  upon  gentlemen  of  their  cloth  himself — it 
looked  respectful,  and  prevented  any  dispute  about  the  reckoning, 
which  invariably  occurred  whenever  the  tapster  served  them. 

"  No,  son,  no,"  replied  the  elder,  after  tasting  the  wine,  which 
he  replaced  upon  the  table  with  disgust.  "  Host  of  the  Golden 
Rose,  hast  thou  no  conscience  ?  Wouldst  poison  thy  guests  ?  Is 
a  strong  woody  wine  like  this  fit  for  a  delicate  stomach  ?  " 

"  It's  the  best  I  have,"  answered  the  man,  in  a  surly  tone,  who 
thought  that  the  abuse  of  the  wine  was  merely  intended  to  excuse 
the  payment  of  the  reckoning. 
.  "  Have  I  mistaken  the  hostel,  then  ?     Is  this  the  Golden  Rose  ?  " 

"  It  is." 

"  Hath  my  old  friend  and  compeer,  Gilbert  of  York,  deceived!  | 
m  e,"  continued  the  friar,  "  who  boasted  that  I  should  find  here  | 
wine  fit  for  an  abbot's  table,  and  a  reasonable  host  ?  Wine  !  "  he  | 
repeated,  with  a  look  of  disdain,  "  I  drank  better  when  I  was  a.  f 
novice.     'Tis  as  sour  as  the  grape  of  Picardie."  f 

On  hearing  the  name  of  Gilbert  of  York  the  manner  of  the  host  j 
was  completely  changed.  He  immediately  offered  to  exchange  the  I 
wine,  observing  that  although  it  was  of  excellent  quality,  he  { 
certainly  had  a  few  flasks  of  a  superior  kind,  reserved  only  for  such  | 
customers  as  kneAv  how  to  appreciate  it,  or  were  personal  friends  ■, 
and  concluded  his  harangue  by  demanding  if  his  reverence  intended 
to  remain  long. 

"  But  two  or  three  days,  good  host,"  replied  the  friar,  in  a 
patronising  tone.  "  I  had  hoped  to  have  witnessed  the  burning  of 
a  Lollard  or  two  ere  my  departure,  but  am  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. There  is  no  zeal  left  in  the  world,"  he  added  ;  "  but  we  are 
no  longer  a  Christian  people.  I  would  have  given  a  rose  noble  for 
the  sight  of  one." 

The  old  soldier  frowned,  and  his  young  companion  gazed  upoa 
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the  speaker  with  an  expression  of  disgust  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
On  hearing  the  liberal  proiler  of  the  speaker,  the  })rincipal  gaoler 
sta,rted  from  the  table  where  he  was  sitting  with  his  companions  in 
the  recess,  and  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  I  will  show  you  three,"  exclaimed  the  fellow  with  a  grin,  "  and 
charge  you  only  for  the  price  of  one.  I  have  them  all  ready  cooped 
up  in  my  cage  there, — three  as  bitter  specimens  of  heresy — ay,  and 
as  tough,  too — as  Smithfield  ever  boasted.  What  say  you,  master, 
to  a  peep  at  my  raree-show  ?  " 

"  Who  art  thou,  friend  ?  "  coolly  demanded  the  party  to  whom  he 
made  the  proffer. 

"  The  gaoler  of  Lambeth,"  was  the  reply. 

"  My  offer,"  said  the  monk,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
withdraw  from  a  rash  bargain,  "  extended  to  the  burning  of  the 
heretics,  not  the  mere  gight  of  them  ;  but  perhaps,"  he  added,  "you 
would  not  make  that  a  difficulty  between  us  ?  " 

"  No,  father,"  said  the  fellow,  wdth  a  broad  grin,  "  I  cannot 
promise  that ;  but  Michael  here  shall  put  the  thumbscrews  on  them 
to  amuse  you.  There's  one  young  fellow  from  the  north,  a  Master 
Everil,  who  had  them  on  to-day — bold  as  a  lion — who  would  show 
rare  sport !  " 

The  old  soldier's  companion  half  started  from  his  seat  at  the 
words,  and  turned  so  pale  that  the  speaker  must  have  observed 
him,  had  not  the  youngest  of  the  friars  at  the  same  moment  leant 
before  him,  as  if  to  reach  the  wine  which  the  host  had  just  placed 
upon  the  table.  As  he  did  so,  he  whispered  the  word  "  Caution  !  " 
in  an  undertone.  A  quiet  pressure  of  the  hand  beneath  the  table, 
when  he  resumed  his  seat,  thanked  him,  and  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence that  he  was  understood. 

"  Not  to-night,  friend,"  said  the  man  of  the  ruby  nose  ;  "  not 
to-night.  Besides,  I  have  another  novice  of  my  convent  whom  I 
should  like  to  witness  the  lesson — perhaps  to-morrow." 

"  Remember,  it  must  be  at  night,"  said  the  fellow,  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone  ;  for  his  avarice  had  been  excited  by  the  proffer  of 
the  rose  noble  ;  "  what  say  vou — is  it  agreed  ?  " 

"Why,  really  I " 

"And  you  shall  apply  the  screws  yourself,  holy  father," 
whispered  the  rufiBan,  thinking  that  would  clench  the  bargain. 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  said  the  friar,  his  eyes  flashing  Avith  a  very  different 
expression  than  that  of  satisfaction  at  the  offer  ;  "  agreed  :  I  ivill 
apply  them.  Here,"  he  added,  pouring  out  a  stoup  of  wine  and 
offering  it  to  the  gaoler  ;  "  drink  !  this  is  to  seal  the  bond." 

The  fellow  drained  the  cup  with  gusto — it  was  not  often  such 
liquor  passed  his  lips — and  extended  his  hand  to  the  donor, 
exclaiming,  "  It  is  a  bargain  ;  you  will  not  fail  ?  " 

"  When  did  mother  Church  ever  fail  to  keep  her  word,  especially 
if  an  act  of  charity  was  to  be  performed,  such  as  roasting  a  heretic 
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or  torturing  an  unbeliever  ?  I  and  my  brethren  will  be  with  you. 
It  will  be  a  lesson  for  them,"  he  added,  "  and  an  edification  for  me." 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  on  the  following  night  the  friars 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lollards'  Tower,  there  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  the  sight  of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  demons,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  upon  the  prisoners.  More  wine  was  called  for,  and  at 
a  late  hour  the  two  monks  left  the  house,  on  their  way,  as  they 
said,  to  a  convent  of  their  order  in  the  city,  where  they  meant  to 
pass  the  night.  The  other  travellers  who  had  been  seated  at  the 
same  table  with  them,  after  a  whispered  consultation,  hastily  paid 
for  their  scarcely-tasted  flask,  and  followed  them. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  the  talkative  brother  to  his  com- 
panion, whom  our  readers  have  ere  this  doubtless  recognised  as 
Walter,  and  the  speaker  as  Patch.  "  Thank  Heaven  that  we  are 
out  of  that  den  !  If  hypocrisy  would  make  men  sick,  I  have  had  a 
dose  of  it.  But  I  suppose,"  he  added,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein, 
"-w^e  get  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Success — success  is  certain,"  said  Walter,  warmly  pressing  the 
jester  by  the  hand  ;  "avo  shall  tear  the  victim  from  his  merciless 
tormentors  yet.     We  shall  require  a  boat." 

"And  friends,"  added  a  deep  musical  voice  so  near  them  that 
they  caught  the  speaker's  breath  upon  their  cheeks.  They  turned 
round  in  consternation  at  the  sound.  Their  two  companions  at  the 
table  in  the  hostel  were  beside  them.  Walter  laid  his  hand  upon 
a  weapon  which  he  wore  beneath  his  disguise,  ready  to'  defend 
both  Patch  and  himself  if  attacked.  For  a  few  seconds  the  parties 
regarded  each  other  in  silence  ;  the  old  soldier  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

•'  You  are  no  friars  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

''  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  jester  ;  '*  but  v,^hatever  we  are  can  matter 
littlejo  Sir  Richard  Everil." 

"  You  know  me  !  " 

"  At  least  I  name  you,"  replied  the  disguised  friar  ;  and  that,  too, 
without  ever  having  given  you  shrift.  Put  up  your  sword,"  he 
whispered  to  his  friend,  "  there  is  no  danger.  I  know  the  man  ; 
his  purpose  at  the  wine  house,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  kindred  to  our 
own.     His  son  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Lollards'  Tower." 

"  Can  you  name  me,  too  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man  who 
accompanied  Sir  Richard. 

"As  readily  as  your  godfather,"  said  Patch;  " you  are  a  scholar 
of  Oxford,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  cousin's  danger,  fled  from  the 
university  to  London  to  work  out  his  deliverance — an  act  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  proves  you  have  more  heart  than  head, 
gratitude  than  prudence." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  knight,  more  surprised  at  the 
recognition  of  his  nephew  than  of  himself. 

"  We  live  in  times,"  said  the  jester,  "  when  names  are  dangerous  ; 
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pardon  me  that  I  have  uttered  yours.  Me  you  will  never  know 
but  by  my  (Jeeds  ;  and  to  balance  the  advantage  v^-hich  my  know- 
ledge gives  me  over  you,  I  promise  to  restore  your  nephew  to  his 
college — his  absence  overlooked  ;  that  is,"  he  added,  "  if  he  have 
the  wit  to  keep  good  counsel  on  his  expedition." 

When  the  speaker's  favour  with  Wolsey,  who  was  founding  a 
college  at  the  university,  is  remembered,  his  promise  will  not  be 
deemed  a  rash  one. 

"  How  canst  thou  do  this  thing  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man, 
curiously. 

"  As  miracles  are  worked — by  faith,"  replied  the  friar.  "  I  am 
one  of  those  whose  promises  become  realities  only  by  being  trusted. 
And  now,  sir  knight,  without  further  confidence,  shall  we  under- 
stand each  other  ?  " 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Richard. 

"  Nothing  more  easy,"  said  Patch,  "to  men  who  judge  the  thing 
implied,  and  not  the  thought  expressed.  You  will  have  a  boaj^ 
to-morrow  at  midnight  on  the  Thames  ? — say  for  your  caprice  or 
pleasure." 

"  I  will." 

"  With  four  stout  rowers  on  whom  you  can  depend  ?  " 

"  As  on  myself." 

"  And  if  I,  or  two  or  three  of  my  brethren,  on  returning  fi*om 
the  Lollards'  Tower,  should  wish  to  drop  down  the  river,  your 
boat  v/ill^be  at  om*  disposal  ?  "  slowly  demanded  the  speaker. 

"  Provided,"  said  the  knight,  hesitatingly,  "  that  you  bring " 

^'  A  certain  layman  with  us  ?  Right — 'tis  just  the  party  should 
■fee  equal.    We  understand  each  other  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Your  nephew,"  continued  Patch,  "is  about  the  height  of  my 
young  novice  here.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  try  how  he  would 
look  in  such  a  frock  and  cowl.  I'll  bring  them  with  me,  for  I 
lave  heard  there  will  be  masking  on  the  river." 

"  Agreed." 

*'  To-morrow,  then,  we  meet  again." 

"  To-morrow,"  repeated  the  knight  and  his  companion  ;  and  with 
this  brief  understanding  they  parted  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  jester  and  our  hero  reached  York  House  without  further 
adventures,  entering  by  a  private  door,  of  v/hich  the  former  had 
the  key. 

"  Thou  art  a  suspicious  being,"  said  Waiter  to  his  friend,  as  he 
x^s  removing  the  paint  and  false  nose  from  his  face  ;  "  why  not 
have  trusted  to  Sir  Richard  Everil  ?  " 

"  I  trust  to  few  men,"  replied  Patch,  seriously  ;  "  whilst  I  keep 
aiy  secret  I  am  its  master ;  when  I  reveal  it,  I  become  its  slave. 
Besides,"  he  added,  "my  name  might  compromise  my  master's, 
even  as  from  the  leaf  men  guess  the  tree," 
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*'  Can  it  be  possible,"  exclaimed  Walter,  "  that  Wolsev  knows 
of " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  jester,  "that  is  the  subject  on  which  I  have 
no  half  confidence  to  give ;  with  me,  'tis  all  or  none." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

When  headstrong  cruelty  o'erbeareth  right ; 
Wresting  the  sword  of  justice  unto  malice, 
Straining  authority  to  evil  ends  : 
The  fox's  cunning,  and  the  serpent's  wiles  ; 
Virtue  permitteth  them. — ^Heir  of  the  Sept. 

On  the  following  night  Patch  and  his  companion  resumed  their 
disguise,  and  left  York  House  by  the  private  postern  for  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  as  they  crept  along  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,  for  Sir  Richard  Everil  and  his  nephew. 
Every  boat  was  carefully  scrutinised  as  it  passed  up  or  down  the 
river  ;  one  or  two  were  even  hailed,  the  rowers  of  which  either 
answered  by  abuse  or  passed  on  in  silence.  By  this  time  they  had 
reached  "Westminster,  where  they  crossed  the  stream  to  Lambeth. 

"  Surely  they  cannot  intend  to  play  us  false,"  whispered  Walter, 
"  or  to  fail  us  .?  " 

"  Neither,"  said  the  jester,  in  an  under -tone.  "  The  knight  is  an 
artful  fox,  who  hath  served  under  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  the 
Low  Countries  ;  he  was  mixed  up,  too,  with  Perkin  Warbeck's 
troubles  in  the  late  king's  reign,  when  Lord  Stanley  lost  his . 
head  and  the  poor  youth  his  crown.  The  old  soldier  hath  but 
taken  his  precautions  against  our  treachery  ;  he  is  more  suspicious 
of  us  than  thou  canst  be  of  him." 

A  loud  shout  from  a  long,  rakish-looking  cutter  which  was 
moored  close  to  the  palace  wharf  prevented  our  hero's  reply.  By 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  at  its  full,  every  object  was 
distinctly  visible  upon  the  stream  ;  and  he  counted  ten  or  twelve 
men  seated  on  the  benches.  Judging  from  their  laughter,  and  the 
frequent  snatches  of  songs,  he  took  them  for  foreign  sailors  who 
had  been  drinking. 

"Let  us  avoid  them,"  he  said,  raying  his  hand  upon  the  jester's 
sleeve,  who,  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  had  quickened  his 
pace  towards  the  boat  ;  "  doubtless  they  have  frightened  our 
friends  from  the  place  of  meeting." 

"  My  priesthood  against  my  cap  and  bells,"  replied  Patch,  "  but 
they  are  our  friends." 

"  For  once,  I  tell  thee  that  thou  art  in  error  ;  they  are  Germans — 
listen  to  their  song." 
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A  second  shout  of  laughter  interrupted  the  speaker  ;  it  was 
followed  by  the  last  verse  of  the  song  : — 

"  Du  Heilige  !  hor  Deiner  Kinder  Flehen 
Es  dringe  machtig  auf  zu  Deinem  Licht. 
Kannst  wieder  freundlicli  auf  uns  niedersehen 
Verklarter  Engel  I     Langer  weine  nicht  ! 

"  Are  you  convinced  ?  "  demanded  Walter,  as  the  echo  of  their 
voices  died  away. 

"  As  much,"  answered  his  companion,  "  as  by  a  rogue's 
l^rofession  of  his  honesty,  or  a  courtier's  vow^  of  disinterestedness. 
But  we  shall  soon  see,"  he  added ;  "  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  here 
come  two  of  the  crew  to  reconnoitre  us." 

"  An  ol|i  sailor  and  a  young  one,  both  in  the  Flemish  costume, 
advanced  towards  them  as  he  spoke.  It  was  impossible  to 
recognise  them  from  their  features,  for  they  wore  their  shaggy 
caps  pulled  closely  over  their  brows  ;  "while  their  beards,  worn 
long,  after  the  fashion  of  their  coiintry,  equally  hid  the  lower  part 
of  their  faces.  Without  the  slightest  salutation,  or  sign  of 
acquaintanceship,  they  passed  the  two  pretended  friars,  apparently 
disputing  warmly  between  themselves,  in  their  own  language,  on 
their  way.  Walter  cast  a  smile  of  good-natured  triumph  on  his 
friend,  whom  he  was  delighted  to  find,  as  he  thought,  for  once  in 
his  life,  at  fault. 

"  What  say  you  now  ?  "  he  demanded, 

"  As  I  did  before,"  coolly  replied  the  jester  ;  "  they  are  our 
friends.  As  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  and 
ascertained  that  w^e  are  unaccompanied — for  I  told  you  the  knight 
was  an  old  soldier,  and  as  suspicious  as  a  fox — they  will  return 
and  accost  us." 

The  speaker  wa^  right,  for  at  the  very  point  he  indicated  the 
two  sailors  paused,  looked  sharply  round  them,  and,  as  if  satisfied 
with  the  survey,  began  to  retrace  their  steps  towards  the  spot 
where  he  and  his  companion  were  standing.  It  was  now  the 
former's  turn  to  smile,  which  he  did  so  comically  that  Walter 
scarcely  winced  at  the  retaliation. 

"  Good  nacht,  mine  holy  faders ! "  cried  the  oldest  of  the 
mariners,  in  a  strong  German  accent,  as  he  overtook  them.  "  You 
come  to  make  some  prayers  to  de  vish  to-night,  or  say  your 
penance  to  de  moon  ?  " 

"Really,  Sir  Richard,"  answered  the  eldest  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  question  was  addressed,  "considering  your  age,  and 
long  absence  from  Court,  you  have  a  pretty  talent  for  intrigue  ; 
your  accent  deceived  my  young  companion  here." 

"  Outflanked  !  "  exclaimed  the  knight,  frankly  extending  his 
hand  ;  "  you  will  admit  my  strategy  at  least  was  fair — mask  for 
mask,  battery  for  battery.  Old  soldier  as  I  am,"  he  added,  "  you 
have  beaten  me  ;  in  masquerading  I  am  no  match  for  you." 
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"  Probably  not,"  said  Patch,  with,  a  sigh;  "for  mj  whole  life 
hath  been  one.  Yon  boat,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  one 
where  the  singers  were  seated.  "  is  voiirs  ? " 

"  It  is." 

"  And  the  rowers  ?  " 

'^  Are  my  friends." 

"  And  she  belongs  "i  "  added  the  jester. 

"  To  a  vessel  at  Gravesend,  which  is  ready  to  lift  anchor  and 
make  sail  for  Antwerp  the  moment  I  and  my  son  set  foot  on  board."' 

"  Yon  must  take  a  companion  in  your  flight." 

"Willingly,"  said  Sir  Richard. 

"  A  good  old  man,"  interrupted  Walter,  '*  whose  only  crime  hath 
been  the  reading  of  Luther's  book  against  King  Henry's  treatise — 
a  schoolman's  curiosity,  and  not  a  sceptic's  thirst.  The  gaoler 
boasted,"  he  added,  "that  there  was  a  third  within  the  tower." 

"  There  will  be  room  for  all,"  said  the  knight  eagerly  ;  "  persecu- 
tion teacheth  its  victims  mercy.  Heaven  forbid  that  we,  from  any 
selfish  motives,  should  leave  the  just  work  half  accomplished  ; 
but  time  presses." 

Patch  and  his  comrade  produced  from  under  their  disguise  a 
fi'ock  and  capuchin  similar  to  their  own,  in  which  the  nephew  of 
the  speaker,  with  a  little  assistance,  quickly  arrayed  himself — 
retaining,  however,  by  way  of  precaution,  his  arms  beneath  his 
dress.  As  soon  as  the  metamorphosis  was  complete,  the  three 
friends  directed  their  steps  towards  the  palace,  where,  by  this 
time,  its  rufiianly  guardians  were  expecting  them.  Before  bidding 
adieu  to  their  companion,  it  was  arranged  that  the  gaoler  and  his 
satellites,  in  the  event  of  their  leaving  their  post,  should  be 
secured,  and  conveyed  in  safety  on  board  the  boat,  with  which 
understanding  they  parted. 

"You  are  late,"  said  the  gaoler,  as  the  three  pretended  friars 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Lollards'  Tower  ;  "  I  have  been  on  the 
look-out  for  you  for  the  last  two  hours,  and  began  to  think  your 
zeal  had  cooled." 

"  It  is  more  than  my  thirst  has,"  replied  Patch,  as,  with  an 
affectation  of  fatigue,  he  waddled  up  the  narrow  stone  staircase 
leading  to  the  warder's  room,  which  served  also  as  a  question 
chamber  for  the  judges  and  examiners  of  the  primate's  court. 
"  Holy  St.  John  !  "  he  added,  "  but  these  steps  are  hard  to  mount ; 
they  take  away  the  little  breath  fasting  and  prayer  have  left  me." 

"  Hard  to  mount !  "  repeated  his  conductor  with  a  broad  grin 
npon  his  face  ;  "  many  complain  that  they  are  harder  to  descend. 
The  screams  of  the  heretics  will  sometimes  startle  even  the  screech 
owls." 

The  young  men  shuddered  ;  for  they  understood  the  allusion  to 
the  mangled  limbs  and  sufferings  of  the  prisoners.  The  short  dry 
cough  of  their  companion  warned  them  to  be  silent. 
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The  apai^tment  into  which  they  were  shown  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  in  which  the  captives  were  confined,  the 
loftiest  in  the  tower.  The  entrance  to  it  was  directly  opposite  the 
narrow,  iron-barred  windows,  which  grudgingly  admitted  but 
scanty  portions  both  of  air  and  light.  On  the  wall  facing  the  open 
chimney,  in  which  a  cheerful  fire  was  burning,  were  ranged  a 
collection  of  instruments,  whose  use  would  puzzle  an  antiquary  of 
the  present  day  ;  but  which  was  perfectly  understood  by  the 
brutal  inmates  of  the  place  whose  business  it  was  to  employ  them. 
Thumbscrevrs,  gyves,  iron  boots,  maiden's  collars,  and  belts, 
whose  jagged  spikes  at  every  turn  of  the  wretched  wearer's  body 
lacerated  "the  flesh,  were  amongst  the  most  simple  of  the 
contrivances.  There  were  other  inventions,  of  so  complicated  a 
nature,  so  scientifically  devilish,  so  capable  of  stimulating  the 
palsied  nerves  to  the  endurance  of  fresh  agony,  that  even  the 
guardians  who  had  the  care  of  them  looked  upon  them  with  a 
species  of  terror  and  respect.  Had  Satan,  as  is  the  case  on  the 
visit  of  one  potentate  to  another,  passed  in  review  the  artillery  of 
Mother  Church,  he  might  have  carried  back  several  useful  hints, 
and  complained  sadly,  on  his  return  to  his  dominions,  that  his 
mechanists  ivere  in  arrear. 

"  A  goodly  collection,"  said  the  jester,  after  he  and  his  two  com- 
panions had'  for  some  time  silently  examined  them  ;  "  they  must 
be  obstinate  heretics  whom  such  arguments  will  not  convince. 
What  do  you  call  this,  friend  gaoler  ?  "  he  added,  pointing  to  a 
frame  which  contained  a  most  suspicious-looking  arrangement  of 
pulleys,  knives,  and  cords. 

"  That,"  said  the  rutfian,  "  is  called  the  bishop's  cradle  ;  it  was 
invented  by  a  German  prelate  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and 
proved  the  means  of  converting  thousands  of  infidels  :  he  was 
afterwards  canonised." 

"Was  he,"  said  Patch,  "the  blessed  man  ?  But,  doubtless,  he  has 
his  reivard.  It  must  have  been  far  more  efScacious  than  argument, 
which  the  benighted  heathen  would  not  have  understood.  Do 
you  ever  use  it  now  ?  "  he  added. 

The  gaoler  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  he  replied  : 

"  No,  holy  father  ;  it  is  unfortunately  out  of  order.  We  tried  it 
twice,  l3ut  somehow  it  killed  the  prisoner  each  time  ;  so  his  grace, 
who  is  of  a  sweet,  pitiful  nature,  has  given  orders  that  it  should  be 
used  no  more.     We  keep  it  now  merely  as  a  sort  of " 

"  Pious  relic,"  continued  the  friar,  seeing  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  word  ;  "  I  understand." 

"  But  what  are  these  ? "  He  pointed  to  a  row  of  small  iron 
instruments  as  he  spoke. 

"  Those,"  said  the  gaoler,  taking  three  or  four  of  them  down, 
and  throwing  them  upon  the  table,  "  are  thumbscrews.  We  shall 
want  them  by-and-by,"  he  added,  with  a  leer  at  the  friar  as  he  did  so. 
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"  /  trust  ice  sJiall"  replied  the  jester,  with  a  look  equally 
expressive  ;  "  but  first,  friend,  for  the  love  of  our  Lady,  give  me  a 
cup  of  wine.  I  have  not  moistened  my  lips  since  vespers,  as  I'm 
a  Christian  priest." 

The  fellow  walked  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  poured  out  a 
cup  of  wine  from  a  large  stone  bottle,  which  he  carefully  placed 
upon  the  table,  after  handing  the  cup  to  the  speaker,  who 
prudently  smelt  it  before  applying  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Excellent  liquor,  no  doubt,  friend,"  he  said,  drily,  "  for  thy 
prisoners,  but  somewhat  too  thin  for  thy  guests  ;  hast  thou  no 
better  wine  than  this  ?  " 

"  None,"  answered  the  gaoler ;  "  but  I  know  where  it  may  be 
procured." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"At  the  Rose,"  replied  the  ruffian,  smacking  his  lips,  for  he 
remembered  the  flavour  of  the  draught  the  friar  had  given  him  to 
seal  their  bargain  with  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  Out  on  thee  for  a  rogue,"  said  Patch,  poking  him  at  the  same 
time  playfully  in  the  ribs  ;  "dost  think  that  Holy  Church  is  as  rich 
in  carnal  wealth  as  spiritual  treasure  ?  Well,  well,"  he  continued, 
as  if  melted  by  the  recollection  of  the  good  quality  of  the  liquor  of 
mine  host  of  the  Golden  Rose,  "  it  is  not  often  that  we  indulge  hi 
creature-comforts  ;  there  is  a  testoon,  send  for  the  wine,  and  then 
to  our  goodly  work." 

He  threw  the  piece  upon  the  table  as  he  spoke. 

"  You,  Bernard,  go  for  the  wine,"  said  the  fellow,  who  exercised 
a  sort  of  authority  over  the  rest ;  "  and  you.  Gills,  to  see  that  he 
does  not  drink  it  on  the  way  ;  remember  fair  play  is  a  jewel." 

'*  Regarded  even  amongst  thieves,"  added  the  donor  of  the  coin, 
who  saw  the  two  fellows  depart  with  ill-concealed  satisfaction,  for 
the  parties  were  now  three  to  two. 

"  When  shall  we  begin  ?  "  demanded  Walter  of  the  gaoler,  for  he 
began  to  be  impatient  of  the  delay. 

"  As  soon  as  the  captain  has  been  his  round." 

"And  that,"  said  the  jester,  carelessly,  as  if  he  was  asking  the 
most  innocent  question  in  the  world,  "  will  be " 

"  Exactly  at  midnight,"  replied  the  unsuspecting  functionary. 

It  wanted  rather  more  than  a  quarter  to  the  time. 

"  Does  he  visit  your  prisoners  ?  "  said  Patch,  taking  up  one  of 
the  thumbscrews  and  examining  it  very  attentively,  as  if  to  make 
himself  quite  master  of  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument. 

"  A  mere  form,"  said  the  fellow  ;  "  he  knocks  with  his  halberd 
at  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  calls,  '  Safe  ward  ?  '  I  reply,  '  All's 
well,'  unless,"  added  the  fellow,  "  I  happen  to  be  drunk,  in  which 
case  I  answer " 

"  In  the  devil's  keeping,"  said  the  assistant  gaoler,  with  a  laugh, 
imitating  at  the  same  time  the  grufE  voice  of  his  superior. 
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A  glance  of  intelligence  passed  between  the  three  friars  ;  they 
probably  thought  the  information  worth  noting,  and  not  the  less  so 
that  it  was  gratuitous. 

"And  what  is  this,  friend?"  demanded  the  eldest  of  them, 
taking  up  a  short  bar  of  wood,  covered  in  the  centre  with  cork, 
and  having  strong  leathern  thongs  at  each  end. 

•■  Oh  !  that,"  said  the  gaolei',  "  is  a  gag  ;  his  grace  the  primate  is 
a  humane  man,  and  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  prisoners 
as  they  are  undergoing  the  question  in  the  tower  ;  it  disturbs  his 
meditations." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  observed  Patch,  drily. 

"  A  childish  contrivance,"  continued  the  fellow,  with  an  air  of 
contempt,  "  since  thrust  it  into  their  mouths  as  far  as  you  will,  it 
cannot  hurt  them,  provided  they  bite  deeply  enough  into  the  cork 
— otherwise  it  might  perhaps  dislocate  their  jaws,  nothing  more." 

"  Really,^''  said  his  questioner,  "  the  w^eakness  of  the  reverend 
lord  almost  makes  me  blush  ;  but  Holy  Church  is  so  merciful." 

•'  Very,"  chimed  in  the  two  novices. 

The  speaker  took  up  one  of  the  thumbscrews,  and  began 
opening  the  machine,  turning  the  vices  awkwardly,  as  if  to  see 
how  they  acted.  The  gaoler  looked  upon  him  with  a  smile  of  pity 
at  his  ignorance. 

"  Not  that  way,  holy  father — not  that  way  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
'*  Bless  me,  how  ignorant  men  become  by  living  in  the  cloister  ! 
See,"  he  added,  taking  the  instrument  from  his  hand,  "  this  is  the 
way  they  are  applied." 

The  speaker  offered  to  fix  them  upon  the  hands  of  the  friar, 
Vv-ho  drew  back  with  an  air  of  childish  timidity.  It  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  that  they  should  be  tried  upon  himself. 

"  What !  "  continued  the  fellow  with  a  laugh,  "  are  you  afraid 
that  I  should  give  your  pious  fingers  a  squeeze  ?  Here,"  he  said, 
turning  to  his  companion,  "  hold  out  your  dainty  thumbs,  and  let 
his  reverence  see  how  they  should  be  used." 

His  companion  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  in  an  instant  the 
instrttment  was  closed  upon  him,  and  the  screws  turned,  not 
sufiiciently  to  hurt  him,  but  only  to  hold  him  tight.  Again  the 
three  friars  exchanged  looks,  which  seemed  to  say  that  the  decisive 
moment  had  arrived.  4 

''  By  oiu'  Lady,"  cried  the  jester,  with  the  most  candid  air 
imaginable,  taking  up  a  second  instrument  from  the  table,  "'but  it 
does  seem  very  easy.  I  almost  think  I  could  manage  it  myself. 
Hold  out  thy  thumbs,  friend,  and  let  me  try  ?  " 

The  unstispeeting  gaoler,  with  a  laugh,  did  as  he  was  requested  : 
in  fact,  he  lent  himself  to  the  caprice  of  his  guest  much  with  the 
air  of  an  old  soldier  who  lends  his  wea^Don  to  a  child  to  play  with, 
giving  the  bungler  directions  all  the  while  to  use  it.  He  found 
Patch  an  apt  scholar. 
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"  Now,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  his  digits  in  the  hollow^ 
*'  close  the  lid — quite  right ;  don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  me." 

"  I  Avon't,"  muttered  the  learner  to  himself. 

"  That's  it,"  he  continued,  "  turn  the  screw — bravo  ! — excellent 
— 5'ou'li  do  it  as  well  as  I  can  in  time.  Gentlj- — the  other  way — 
the  other  way,  I  tell  you — curse  it,  the  fool  has  crushed 'my 
fingers." 

The  gaoler  and  his  companion  being  thus  cleverly  secured,  the 
three  friars  immediately  proceeded  to  action.  The  young  men 
drew  their  concealed  weapons  from  beneath  their  gowns,  whilst 
their  comrade  hastily  barred  the  doors  of  the  apartment. 

"  Betrayed  ! "  roared  the  astonished  ruffian,  who  saw  too  late 
that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of.  "What,  ho  !  captain  of  the 
guard — treason  ;  the  prisoners  will  es " 

His  further  exclamations,  as  well  as  his  attempt  to  reach  the 
window,  were  cut  short  by  Patch,  who  thrust  one  of  the  gags,  the 
use  of  which  he  had  so  elaborately  explained,  into  his  mouth,  and 
tied  it  with  the  leathern  thongs  tightly  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
Walter  and  his  brother  novice  did  the  same  kind  office  for  his 
assistant — a  stolid,  stupid-looking  fellow,  who  appeared  too  much 
surprised  at  the  whole  proceedings  to  offer  the  least  resistance. 

"  Not  badly  arranged,"  said  the  jester,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction, 
to  his  friend,  as  soon  as  the  operation  was  complete,  "  I  question 
if  our  old  acquaintance  Adam  could  have  managed  it  much  better. 
We  must,  however,  secure  them  to  the  staples  in  the  wall." 

Despite  the  mute  resistance  of  the  wretches,  they  were  compelled 
at  last  to  yield.  An  extra  turn  or  two  of  the  thumbscrews  made 
them  as  tractable  as  lambs.  It  was  astonishing  how  very  clever 
their  pupil  had  become  ;  certes,  he  was  an  apt  scholar. 

"  Where  are  the  keys  of  the  upper  chamber  ?  "  he  demanded  of 
the  chief  gaoler. 

The  fellpw  remained  with  his  eyes  obstinately  fixed  upon  the 
ceiling  ;  it  required  more  than  an  extra  twinge  before  he  pointed 
with  his  manacled  hands  to  the  hook  where  they  were  hanging  ; 
for,  of  course,  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Patch,  with  a  patronising  air  ;  "  we  shall  under- 
stand each  other  in  time." 

The  ruffian's  eyes  flashed  with  fearful  fury  ;  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  been  made  to  feel  a  slight  portion  of  the  pangs  he 
had  so  frequently  inflicted  ;  and,  like  most  brutal  natures,  he  was 
cowardly  sensitive  of  pain.  At  this  moment  three  distinct  knocks 
were  given  with  the  butt  end  of  a  halberd  upon  the  door  below, 
and  the  voice  of  the  captain  of  the  guard  was  heard  demanding, 
"  Safe  ward  ?  " 

This  was  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  whole.  The  captives 
naturally  imagined  that  the  captain  of  the  watch,  not  hearing  the 
usual  reply,  would  mo^nt  the  stairs  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
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already  they  indulged  in  the  anticipation  of  a  ferocious  vengeance. 
They  were  doomed,  however,  to  disappointment ;  for  the  jester 
advanced  coolly  to  the  window,  and  imitating  the  gaoler's  voice, 
for  he  was  an  excellent  mimic,  roared  out  in  a  drunken  tone,  "  In 
the  devil's  keeping." 

A  low  inarticulate  growl  announced  the  fellow's  hopeless  rage 
at  the  success  of  the  trick.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tramp  of  the 
guard  died  away,  and  the  three  adventurers  mounted  to  the  upper 
chamber  to  release  their  friends,  whom  they  found  barbarously 
chained  against  the  wall  in  such  .a  position  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  lie  or  sit. 

Walter  and  his  young  companion  hastily  released  Father  Celestine 
and  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Everil  from  their  chains.  The  third 
prisoner  was  a  youth  of  not  more  than  sixteen,  whose  emaciated 
frame  and  terror-stricken  gaze  anno.unced  that  his  sufferings,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  must  have  been  great. 

"  God  ! "  muttered  Patch  to  himself,  as  he  unlocked  the  poor 
boy's  fetters,  "  can  such  cruelties  exist  ?  " 

No  sooner  was  the  captive  released  than  he  sank  upon  his  knees 
to  the  supposed  friar,  imploring  his  pity.  The  sight  of  a  church- 
man's robe  had  lately  been  to  him  a  sign  of  persecution.'  No 
wonder  that  it  inspired  him  with  fear.  It  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  its  wearer  reassured  him. 

"  How  came  you  within  their  toils  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Thou  art 
too  young  for  heresy.     Tell  me  thy  name." 

"  Louis,"  replied  the  youth,  hesitatingly. 

"  Louis  !  what  else  ? " 

"  D'Auverne,"  he  faltered. 

"  D'Auverne  !  "  almost  shrieked  his  liberator,  dreadfully  agitated 
at  the  name.  "  It  cannot  be  ;  devils  would  pause  at  such  a  deed. 
Poor  boy  !  thou  shalt  be  avenged — terribly,  fearfully  avenged  ! 
This  present  hour  I  must  devote  to  thy  security.  That  once 
assured,  thine  enemies  may  tremble.  Give  me  a  token,"  he  added, 
"  that  thou  hast  not  deceived  me." 

The  rescued  youth  whispered  something  in  his  ear  which  per- 
fectly assured  the  speaker  of  his  truth  ;  for,  with  a  burst  of  almost 
parental  fondness,  he  pressed  him  to  his  heart. 

The  late  captives  could  scarcely  believe  in  their  good  fortune 
when  told  that  they  were  free.  Their  situation  was  still  one, 
however,  of  too  much  danger  to  permit  any  time  to  be  wasted  in 
idle  congratulations.  Holding  his  young  charge,  in  whose  safety 
he  had  so  suddenly  become  interested,  by  the  hand.  Patch  con- 
ducted the  fugitives  from  their  prison  ;  nor  did  the  party  once 
pause  to  draw  breath  till  they  reached  the  boat,  where  they  found 
the  knight  and  his  friends  most  anxiously  expecting  them.  The 
two  warders  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Golden  Rose  for  wine  were 
lying,  gagged  and  fast  bound,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
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"  We  have  performed  our  promise,"  said  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sir  Richard,  pointing  to  his  companions  ;  "  now,  then, 
keep  yours." 

"  And  must  we  never  meet  again  ? "  demanded  the  grateful 
father,  who  could  scarcely  keep  his  eyes  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  rescued  son,  or  sufficiently  thank  his  mysterious  deliverer. 

"  Never,"  said  the  friar,  sadly  :  "  our  paths  in  life  are  different. 
Those  who  see  me  masked  must  never  know  me,  should  we  meet 
face  to  face." 

"  Is  there  no  proof  of  my  gratitude " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  jester,  "  take  this  boy  ;  protect  his  flight 
to  Antwerp  ;  guard  him  as  you  would  the  token  on  Vi^hich  depends 
your  safety.     Save  him  for  my  sake,  love  him  for  his  own." 

"  He  will  deserve  it,  father,"  exclaimed  his  fellow-prisoner  ; 
"  he  hath  cheered  my  heart  in  many  a  lonely  hoiir." 

"  By  Heaven  !  "  said  the  knight,  solemnly,  taking  the  boy  by  the 
hand,  "  I  will  ;  he  shall  be  unto  me  even  as  a  son." 

The  youth  silently  kissed  his  hand,  and  fixed  his  eyes  inquiringly 
on  Patch,  in  whom  he  suddenly  seemed  to  place  unbounded  con- 
fidence. 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  these  ruffians  1:  "  demanded  one  of  the 
rowers,  pointing  to  the  prisoners  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  "  To 
release  them  were  madness — to  slay  them  unnecessary  cruelty." 

"  Take  them  with  you,"  said  the  jester  ;  "  they  arc  more  fortunate 
than  their  comrades  in  the  tower  yonder,  whose  lives  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  this  night's  work.  Now,  then,  av^^ay  at  once,"  he  added 
— "  pull  for  your  lives.  If  assailed,  defend  yourselves  like  men 
for  whom  mercy  is  no  more  ;  remember  that  the  axe  and  cord  are 
suspended  over  the  neck  of  every  one  till  he  sets  foot  in  Antwerp." 

Walter  hastily  embraced  his  venerable  friend,  and  placed  him 
in  the  vessel,  where  the  other  fugitives  were  already  seated. 
Waving  his  hand  in  silent  adieu,  he  and  his  companion  remained 
standing  on  the  bank  watching  them  as  they  disappeared.  The 
tide,  most  fortunately,  was  running  down,  and  the  bark  shot  like 
an  arrow  towards  London  Bridge. 

At  this  moment  the  beacon,  which  was  always  kept  ready,  was 
lit  on  the  summit  of  the  Lollards'  Tower,  to  warn  the  water-guard 
that  some  prisoners  had  escaped.  The  palace-watch,  on  their 
return,  finding  the  door  of  the  prison  open,  and  obtaining  no 
answer  to  their  summons,  had  mounted  to  the  chamber  of  the 
gaoler,  and  all  was  consequently  discovered. 

"  We  may  still  give  them  time,"  said  Patch,  rushing  to  the  only 
boat  near  the  bank,  and  tossing  the  oars  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.     "  Now,  then,"  he  added,  "  off  with  your  frock  and  cowl." 

Walter  did  as  he  was  directed. 

•'  Can  you  swim  ?  " 

A  plunge  in  the  water  was  the  reply.     It  was  followed  by  a 
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second  ;  and  ere  the  pursuers  could  reach  even  the  bank  the  two 
friends  had  gained  the  current,  and  were  making  way  rapidly 
towards  York  House,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A 
discharge  of  firearms  which  took  place  indicated  that  they  were 
seen,  and  the  splashing  of  the  balls  in  the  water  near  them  warned 
the  swimmers  that  they  were  not  yet  entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  tide  being  in  their  favour,  a  very  short  time  brought  them, 
to  the  landing-place,  up  which  they  carefully  crept,  for  the  moon 
was  shining  so  brightly  that  they  v.^  ere  fearful  of  being  seen  making 
their  way  to  the  postern,  which  the  jester  carefully  opened.  Once 
inside,  the  fugitives  were  safe. 

"  Our  friends,"  whispered  Walter,  anxiously, — "  think  you  they 
will  escape  ?  " 

"  If  they  show  a  bold  front  they  will,"  replied  his  companion, 
shaking  himself  like  a  great  water-dog.  "  Young  man,"  he  added, 
"  there  is  a  strange  sort  of  confidence  between  us — something  like 
that  which,  in  my  boyhood's  days,  I  once  called  friendship,  till  the 
world  taught  me  another  name." 

"  Call  it  so  still,"  said  our  hero  ;  "  old  names  are  most  familiar  to 
the  heart,  certain  to  the  ear." 

"  I  mean  to  try  it,"  continued  Patch. 

"  How  so  ?  "  demanded  the  youth,  anxious  to  prove  the  strength 
of  his  attachment  to  his  capricious  friend.  "  You  saw  my  meeting 
with  yon  poor  boy  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  did,  with  wonder — what  of  it  ?  "  * 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do  if  I  should  bid  thee,  by  this  friendship, 
then, — this  schoolboy  dream  which  thou  believest  in, — to  forget  it  ? " 

"  Forget  it !  "  answered  Walter,  with  a  simplicity  which  was  at 
once  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  and  truth. 

"  I  think  thou  art  right,  after  all — old  names  are  best,",  said  the 
jester.  "  Therefore  we'll  call  it  friendship."  With  these  words 
the  speakers  separated,  each  one  to  press  a  sleepless,  anxious 
pillow. 

On  the  following  morning,  Wolsey,  with  his  usual  attendants, 
took  water  to  visit  the  Court  at  Greenwich.  During  the  voyage, 
Patch,  who  had  once  more  donned  his  official  costume,  remained 
close  behind  his  master's  seat,  occasionally  leaning  over  it  in 
earnest  conversation.  Once  or  twice,  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  Walter  imagined  that  he  was  relating  to  his  eminence 
the  history  of  their  last  night's  adventure.  While  thus  engaged, 
none  of  the  household,  not  even  Cromwell  or  Cavendish,  ventured 
to  approach  the  churchman  ;  it  being  an  understood  thing  that 
when  thus  occupied  with  the  fool,  the  cardinal  desired  no  listeners 
to  what  passed  between  them.  The  gilded  barge  at  last  drew  up 
close  to  the  landing-place,  where  the  college  now  stands.  A  group 
of  courtiers  and  lacqueys,  in  the  royal  liveries,  were  watching  its 
arrival. 
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"  Welcome,  my  Lord  of  York,"  said  Sir  Thomas  "Wyat,  more 
favourably  known  as  a  poet  than  a  courtier,  and  whose  after- 
connection,  real  or  supposed,  with  Anne  Boleyn  nearly  cost  him 
his  life.  ''  His  majesty  is  walking  in  the  park.  I  am  honoured 
with  his  commands  to  conduct  your  grace  to  his  presence.  He  is 
impatient  for  your  company." 

The  haughty  prelate  merely  bowed,  and  taking  a  packet  which 
the  Earl  of  Derby  presented  to  him,  motioned  to  the  speaker  to 
precede  him.  The  jester  fell  back  into  his  usual  place  in  the  train, 
near  to  his  favourite  Walter.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  across 
the  park  before  they  encountered  Henry,  who,  with  his  attendants, 
was  amusing  himself  bj-  shooting  v/ith  a  cross-bow  at  the  butts. 
As  soon  as  he  beheld  his  minister,  he  cast  the  instrument  aside, 
and  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  monarch  was,  at  this  time,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  of  that  goodly  presence  which  the  portraits  of  him  by 
Holbein  have  rendered  familiar  to  the  English  people.  Although 
stout,  his  person  presented  no  indication  of  that  frightful  obesity 
which  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  rendered  him  incapable  of  all 
active  sports,  and  so  soured  his  temper  that  he  became  an  object  of 
terror  to  all  who  ventured  to  approach  him. 

"  You  have  returned  in  right  good  time,  my  lord,"  he  exclaimed, 
graciously  extending  his  hand,  which  Wolsey  kissed.  "  By  my 
halidom,  but  we  began  to  grudge  the  Norfolk  boors  so  much  of 
your  fair  presence.  But  you  have  heard  the  news  ? — Clement  hath 
found  his  reason," 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  churchman. 

"  Ha  !  this  looks  like  business,"  continued  the  king,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  "  The  holy  father  tires,  it  seems, 
of  the  double  part  the  Emperor  imposes,  and  sends  his  legates  with 
fall  powers  to  decide  'tv/ixt  me  and  Eate.  Campeggio  has  arrived 
at  Calais." 

A  close  observer  might  have  remarked  a  troubled  expression  in 
the  eye  of  Wolsey  at  the  intelligence. 

"  Never  hath  Kome  sent  so  beggarly  an  ambassador,"  continued 
the  speaker.  "  No  matter,  we  must  honour  him,  if  not  for  his 
master's  sake,  for  the  cause  he  comes  to  judge.  See  to  it,  Wolsey 
— see  to  it  ;  the  honour  of  thy  purple  is  concerned." 

The  minister  gravely  bowed  in  token  of  obedience, 

"  And  now,"  said  Henry,  "  come  with  me  to  the  terrace.  Thou 
mttst  see  Kate,  and  prepare  her  for  the  coming  trial.  Heaven 
knows,"  he  added,  hypocritically,  "  it  is  not  for  the  vain  pleasures 
of  concupiscence  that  we  have  raised  the  question,  but  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  conscience.  Conscience,  cardinal,"  he  repeated, 
throwing  his  arm  at  the  same  time  familiarly  over  his  favourite's 
shoulder,  "  the  only  monitor  of  kings." 

"And  the  one,"  whispered  Patch  to  his  companion  Walter, 
«'  which  they  least  attend  to." 
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Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  -unhappy  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was 
seated  on  the  terrace  of  Green\Yich  Palace,  attended  by  her  maids 
of  honour,  enjoying  the  morning  breeze.  Amongst  the  bevy  of 
fair  girls  and  noble  dames  who,  divided  into  various  groups,  were 
indulging  in  the  usual  gossip  of  a  Court,  was  the  beautiful  but 
thoughtless  Anne  Bullen,  or  Boleyn — for  the  name  is  spelt 
differently  by  contemporary  wTiters — the  queen's  still  more  un- 
fortunate successor.  At  this  period,  although  the  attentions  of 
Henry  were  suflBciently  marked,  the  lively  object  of  them  was  far 
from  indulging  in  the  hope  that  his  capricious  love  would  one  day 
raise  her  to  the  Crown.  Still  less  did  she  dream  that  it  would 
precipitate  her  from  it  to  the  scaffold.  Educated  in  the  gallant 
Court  of  France,  whither  she  accompanied  the  king's  sister  on  her 
marriage  with  Louis  XII.,  admiration  was  familiar  to  her ;  perhaps 
it  also  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  tormenting  a  young  nobleman, 
to  whom  at  this  time  she  was  engaged,  Lord  Percy,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  which  engagement,  at  the  secret 
instigation  of  Henry,  "Wolsey  contrived  to  break,  and  hence  the 
future  queen's  bitter  aniinosity  towards  the  cardinal. 

"  And  you  really  think  her  pretty  ?  "  said  Anne  to  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  glancing  at  the  same  time  towards  the  heiress  of  Stanfield, 
who,  seated  at  Katherine's  feet,  was  for  the  second  time  relating  to 
her  royal  benefactress  the  trials  and  dangers  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed. 

The  countess  nodded  assent. :  and  added,  "  Wyat  thinks  her  so." 

"  Oh  !  resumed  the  fair  questioner,  poutingly  ;  "  like  his  friend 
Surrey,  he  admires  every  fair  woman.  Poets  are  seldom  judges  of 
beauty.     Has  the  king  seen  her  yet  ?  " 

This  was  asked  with  an  air  of  indifference,  as  if  it  was  the  most 
unimportant  question  in  the  world.  Her  companion  smiled  ;  she 
Avas  too  long  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  Court  to  be 
deceived. 

"Not  yet,"  she  replied.  "The  lady,  it  seems,  was  too  much 
fatigued  with  her  journey  to  be  present  at  last  night's  masque  ;  but 
here  comes  his  majesty — now,  then,  we  shall  judge.' ' 

Katherine  rose  at  the  approach  of  her  unkind  husband,  who 
saluted  her  with  the  ceremonious  politeness  due  to  her  rank — a 
respect  which,  to  his  credit  it  may  be  observed,  he  never  forgot. 
Casting  his  eyes  round  the  circle,  perhaps  to  avoid  the  mute, 
imploring  look  of  the  queen,  they  fell  upon  the  Lady  Mary.  "With 
his  usual  brusque  manner,  he  demanded  : 

"  Hey,  May-bird  !  who  have  we  here  .?  " 

Wolsey  named  \\\^  protege  to  the  monarch,  who  was  still  leaning 
on  his  shoulder. 

"What !"  he  exclaimed,  "my  old  friend  Manny's  grandchild  ? 
Hast  any  semblance  of  his  honest  face  ?  " 

The  queen  whispered  her  to  approach,  which  the  orphan  did 
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with  graceful  modesty,  and  bent  the  knee  before  the  speaker, 
whose  evident  admiration  was  commented  on  by  all. 

Anne  Boleyn  looked  furious,  and  Walter  unhappy. 

Patch,  who  loved  a  game  of  cross  purposes,  was  perhaps  the  only 
party  present  who  was  amused. 

"  By  my  faith  !  "  continued  the  king,  half -playfully  and  half- 
wantonly,  touching  her  bxirning  cheek  with  his  finger,  "  thou  hast 
thy  grandsire's  clear  bright  eye — though,  not  to  wrong  the  good 
knight's  memory,  a  somewhat  fairer  visage .  Welcome,  sweetheart, 
to  our  Court,  Tis  the  fairest  maiden,"  he  added,  turning  to  Wolsey, 
"  I  have  set  eyes  upon  since  Lammastide." 

Covered  with  blushes,  the  trembling  orphan  withdrew  to  her 
place  beside  the  queen.  The  eyes  of  Anne  Boleyn  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  an  angry  expression  as  she  did  so.  Half  the  Court  already 
set  them  down  as  rivals. 

"  Kate,"  said  Henry,  turning  to  his  wife,  who  still  retained  her 
seat  upon  the  terrace,  "  before  vespers  my  lord  of  York  will  visit 
you  in  your  closet ;  his  errand  is  of  special  import — touching  our 
future  peace," 

The  unhappy  Katherine  meekly  bowed  her  head  in  token  of 
acquiescence — or  perhaps  it  was  to  hide  a  tear.  She  dreaded 
Wolsey's  visits  :  they  had  of  late  been  fatal  to  her  happiness.  Nor 
was  the  cardinal  himself  much  less  embarrassed. 

"  Who  is  that  youth  ?  "  demanded  the  king,  glancing  at  Walter, 
whose  agitated  countenance  during  the  interview  between  the 
heiress  and  himself  had  not  escaped  his  observation. 

"  Walter  Lucas,  the  youth  I  named  to  your  majesty,"  answered 
his  eminence,  at  the  same  time  making  a  sign  to  the  young  man  to 
approach,  who  immediately  bent  the  knee  before  the  monarch,  who 
eyed  him  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  those  who 
knew  him  judged  to  be  anything  but  favourable. 

"  By  St.  George  !  a  stalwart  youngster,  well  knit,  and  stout  of 
limb,"  he  exclaimed,  "whose  services  have  merited  our  favour. 
Let  him,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  minister,  "  be  the  bearer  of  your 
letters  to  Campeggio  ;  we  owe  him  so  much  grace." 

Radiant  with  smiles,  the  unsuspecting  youth  would  have  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude,  for  he  deemed  the  unexpected  command  of 
the  monarch  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  which  was  to  elevate  him 
nearer  to  the  object  of  his  wishes. 

But  a  peculiar  look  from  his  protector  restrained  him  ;  he 
contented  himself,  therefore,  by  bowing  and  retreating  to  his  old 
position  by  the  side  of  Patch. 

"  I  am  fortunate,"  he  whispered  to  his  companion. 

"  Very,"  said  the  jester,  drily  ;  "  as  fortunate  as  the  starving 
traveller  in  the  desert  who  found  a  pearl." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  the  you^i. 

"  Simply  that  a  loaf  would  have  been  better,"  replied  hisfi'iend  ; 
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'•notMng  more — but  silence,"  he  continued,    "the   game  is  but 
beginning  ;  we  shall  have  more  sport  yet/' 

At  this  moment,  to  the  terror  of  Walter,  Archbishop  Warham, 
attended  by  the  captain  of  his  guard  and  a  party  of  yeomen,  leading 
the  gaoler  and  his  companion  prisoner,  appeared  upon  the  terrace. 

The  aged  primate's  voice  trembled  with  agitation  as  he  addressed 
the  king,  and  informed  him  of  the  escape  of  Father  Celestine, 
whose  crime  was  in  Henry's  eyes  second  only  to  treason. 

"  What,"  said  the  tyrant,  his  eyes  flashing  with  ill-suppressed 
rage,  "  have  we  traitors  so  near  us  ?  'Tis  time  we  took  the  reins  in 
our  own  hands,  since  delegated  rule  grows  weak,  and  rank  offence 
aims  at  our  very  person.  Knew  you  of  this,  my  lord  ?  "  he  added, 
turning  fiercely  upon  Wolsey. 

"  No  such  report,"  said  his  eminence,  calmly,  "  hath  been  made 
to  me.  The  prisoner  was  not  in  my  keeping.  The  moment  I 
heard  of  his  monstrous  crime  I  forwarded  him  under  a  sure  escort 
to  the  Tower.  It  was  by  your  majesty's  own  order,  as  I  hear," 
concluded  the  speaker,  "  that  he  was  transferred  to  Lambeth." 

"  Right !  "  exclaimed  Henry,  in  a  milder  tone,  "  I  was  a  fool  to 
trust  the  villain  to  the  guard  of  doting  age.  Thou  art  always  right, 
good  Wolsey  ;  we  are  as  a  child  when  counselled  by  another." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  venerable  Warham,  deeply  moved  by  the  brutal 
passion  of  his  master,  "  my  age  indeed  is  heavy,  since  you  reproach 
me  with  it." 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut — let  that  pass,"  muttered  the  king  ;  "  when  our 
blood  is  chafed  we  measure  not  the  letter  of  our  words.  What 
hang-dogs,"  he  added,  glaring  ferociously  upon  the  prisoners, 
"  bring  you  with  you  .?  " 

"So  please  your  majesty,  the  gaolers,"  said  the  primate,  "by 
whose  treachery  or  carelessness  the  prisoners  have  escaped." 

The  terrified  wretches  sank  upon  their  knees  before  their 
inexorable  judge,  exclaiming,  "  Mercy  !  " 

Walter  was  about  to  start  forward  and  avow  the  whole  transaction. 
Hardened  as  their  office  had  rendered  them,  he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  their  suffering  death  through  any  act  of  his.  Patch 
saw  his  intention,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  quietly 
whispered  him  : 

"  There  is  a  better  way  :  follow  me." 

The  youth  obeyed  him  like  a  child,  and  retreated  after  him  from 
the  circle.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  seated  in  a  chamber  in  one 
of  the  smaller  turrets  of  the  palace,  the  jester's  usual  lodging  when 
at  Greenwich  with  his  master.  First  carefully  locking  the  door, 
he  pointed  to  a  seat,  and  took  one  opposite  to  him  :  Walter's  back 
was  to  the  window. 

"  Thou  hast  one  peculiar  talent  for  a  courtier,"  said  Patch,  as  ^ 
soon  as  they  were  seate^. 

"  Indeed  !    What  is  that  ?  " 
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"  The  art  of  compromising  thy  friends." 

"  No  matter,"  exclaimed  the  young  man  ;  "  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  that  yon  poor  wretches  should  suffer  for  my  crime  ;  their 
dying  groans  would  haunt  me  in  my  dreams,  I  grant  them 
heartless,  cruel,  hardened  in  their  fearful  office,  till  it  hath 
brutalised  their  nature  ;  bad  as  they  are,  they  are  but  what  society 
hath  made  them." 

"A  philosopher,"  interrupted  his  companion. 

"  No,"  resumed  the  speaker,  "  but  a  man  who  woxild  risk  some- 
thing to  keep  a  quiet  conscience.  Henry  lately  spoke  to  me  with 
favour,  commended  my  zeal  and  service.  I  will  confess  all. 
and " 

"  Die,"  added  the  jester  ;  "  I  have  no  wish  to  hang  even  in  thy 
company." 

"  Thinkest  thou  I  could  betray  thee  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Patch  ;  "  but  I  might  betray  myself.  Poor  boy, 
thou  art  surrounded  with  dangers  enough  already  ;  from  this,  ax 
least,  I  have  preserved  thee.  Whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?  "  he 
demanded,  observing  that  Walter  was  advancing  towards  the  door, 

"  To  the  king." 

"  Too  late,"  said  his  friend,  pointing  to  the  window.    "  Behold  !  " 

The  gaoler  and  his  companion  were  swinging  from  the  branches 
of  a  lofty  oak  in  front  of  the  tower  where  they  sat. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  cunning  net  which  fraud  and  treachery  weave 

Shall  oft  by  Providence'  o'erruling  hand 

Be  spread  to  their  confusion,  and  the  mesh 

In  which  they  sought  to  snare  their  victim's  steps 

Prove  their  own  pitfall. — •'  Ceeon." 

Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  gaoler  and  his  assistant, 
Henry  took  the  arm  of  his  favourite,  Sir  John  Perrot,  a  courtier 
who  continued  longer,  perhaps,  than  any  other  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  the  capricious  monarch,  and  drew  him  aside  towards 
the  park,  a  signal  to  those  in  attendance  to  keep  out  of  earshot. 
Such  confidence  was  not  uncommon  between  the  king  and  knight, 
who  exercised  a  sort  of  secret  ministry  under  his  suspicious 
master,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  certain  delicate  transactions, 
the  nature  of  which  even  Wolsey  was  supposed  to  be  a  stranger  to. 

"  So,  Perrot,"  said  the  monarch,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
"  this  beggarly  Italian  hath  arrived  at  Calais,  where  our  governor 
writes  me  word  he  is  detained  for  lack  of  means.  Methinks,"  he 
added,  bitterly,  "  the  holy  father,  when  he  sends  a  legate  to  our 
Court,  might  at  least  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  viaticum. 
By  St.  Paul !  but  he  takes  tithe  enough  to  do  so." 
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"  St.  Peter's  net,"  replied  the  courtier,  with  a  smile,  "  is  like  a 
mouse-trap." 

"  How  so  "  demanded  his  master. 

"  It  lets  all  in,  but  nothing  out,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  Right,  Perrot,  right !  "  exclaimed  Henry,  with  a  hearty  laugh  ; 
tor  the  simile,  coarse  as  it  was,  pleased  him,  "  Rome  swallows  up 
in  tribute  enough  to  support  an  army.  Perhaps  we  may  one  day 
take  some  measure  with  it  touching  the  subject  ;  but  of  this  no 
word,  the  time  is  far  from  ripe.  Didst  mark  that  stripling  lately 
— Lucas  I  think  my  lord  of  York  named  him  in  our  presence." 

"  I  did,  your  grace,"  said  the  courtier  ;  "  also  the  impatient  look 
which  followed  the  mark  of  favour  your  highness  bestowed  upon 
the  maid  of  Stanfield  !  " 

"  I  noted  him,"  replied  the  monarch,  with  a  look  which  was 
anything  but  a  favourable  augury  for  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation. 

"  In  sooth,  the  maid  is  fair,"  continued  the  courtier,  "  and  merits 
a  sovereign's  favour." 

"  Dost  thou  think  so  ?  "  demanded  the  prince,  with  an  affectation 
of  indifference  which  did  not  deceive  his  companion,  who  knew 
how  seldom  the  speaker  gave  expression,  even  to  him,  of  his  real 
sentiments.  "  Of  her,  perhaps,  hereafter ;  for  the  present,"  he 
added,  "  of  this  Lucas.  He  is  to  be  the  bearer  of  Wolsey's  letters 
to  his  brother  legate — to  this  Italian  priest  Campeggio." 

'•  True,  your  grace." 

"  I  must  have  those  letters,"  continued  Henry,  in  a  whisper,  as 
if  fearful  that  the  trees  should  echo  back  his  words.  "  I  am  con- 
sumed with  doubts  which  burn  like  an  overflowing  gall  within 
me.  I  will  be  satisfied.  Priest  to  priest,  they  will  be  confident. 
I'd  know  the  writer's  mind  ;  I'd  have  his  heart,  Perrot,  here  in  my 
hand  like  an  open  book  before  me — read  each  thought,  trace  everj- 
subtle  turning.  Then,  if  I  find  the  mitred  pitppet  plays  me  false. 
I'll  trample  him,  despite  Rome's  purple,  like  mire  beneath  my 
feet." 

The  courtier  trembled  at  the  dangerous  confidence  of  his 
imperious  master  ;  he  felt  like  a  man  who  was  walking  blindfold 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice — to  advance  or  to  retreat  alike  were 
dangerous. 

"Hast  heard  my  will,  man  ?  "  continued  the  speaker,  harshly. 
"  We  are  not  used  to  speak  our  pleasure  twice." 

"  Your  highness's  favour,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  mtist  be  my  shield, 
should  my  lord  of  York  suspect  my  agency  in  this  sad  matter." 

"  What  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  hath  the  shadow  become  more 
powerful  than  the  substance — the  servant  more  dreaded  than  his 
master  ?  'Tis  time  I  look  about  me,  since  a  chm-chman's  hat  bears 
down  a  kingly  crown." 

'•  Your   grace    has    misconceived    me,"    faltered   the   courtier ; 
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"  Heaven  forbid  a  thought  like  this  should  wrong  my  master's 
honour.  The  letters  shall  be  obtained — if  possible  without 
violence,"  he  added,  fixing  his  eyes   meaningly  upon  the  king  : 

"  but  should  the  bearer  resist,  and  be  slain " 

"  Bury  him,"  said  Henry,  carelessly  ;  "  w^hat  is  a  peasant's  life 
against  a  monarch's  pleasure  ?  How  nov/,  my  lords  !  "  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  his  train,  who,  during  the  conversation,  had 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  ;  "  it  seems  that  we  must  wait  your 
service.     It  is  not  often  princes  complain  they  are  alone." 

The  nobles,  who  understood  the  reproof  as  an  ungracious 
intimation  that  they  might  approach  the  speaker,  immediately 
thronged  round  their  capricious  master,  who  entered  into  con- 
versation with  them  on  the  merits  of  a  cast  of  hawks  which  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  had  that  very  morning 
presented  him  with,  and  which  he  intended  to  fly  on  the  morrow. 

As  the  party  proceeded  through  the  royal  chase  of  Greenwich, 
Sir  John  Perrot  contrived  gradually  to  fall  into  the  rear  of  the 
courtiers  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  taking  advantage  of  a  turn  in  the 
wood,  the  knight  detached  himself  from  the  royal  train  altogether, 
and  retraced  his  way  to  the  palace.  As  he  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  terrace  he  encountered  Patch,  who,  as  usual,  was  loitering  iu 
the  sun — a  jest  upon  his  lips  for  most  men,  and  a  sneer  for  some. 

The  courtier  and  the  fool  entered  the  courtyard  together. 

That  very  night  a  Benedictine  monk  and  an  esquire  of  the  king's 
guard  left  the  royal  residence  for  Calais,  each  unsuspicious  of  the 
other's  errand.  The  game  had  commenced  ;  neither  the  cardinal 
nor  the  monarch  trusted  each  other. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  "Walter  was  prepared  for  his 
departure.  He  encountered  his  protector  on  his  way  to  Mass, 
attended  by  the  noblemen  and  officers  of  his  household  ;  for,  even 
in  the  residence  of  the  king,  "Wolsey  maintained  his  state.  The 
poor  youth's  heart  was  heavy,  for  he  w-as  about  to  undertake  a 
jom-ney  without  one  farewell  to  the  object  of  his  love — one 
opportunity  of  entreating  for  her  the  watchful  care  of  one  whom, 
in  his  ignorance  of  Courts,  he  believed  to  be  all-powerful. 

"  'Tis  well,  young  man,"  said  his  eminence,  as  the  messenger 
knelt  before  him  ;  "  here  are  your  credentials  ;  spare  not  for  spur 
or  rein  till  you  arrive  at  Dover,  where  the  captain  of  the  port,  on 
the  production  of  your  despatches,  w-ill  place  a  boat  at  yoiir 
disposal.  It  is  a  high  trust,"  he  continued,  "  for  one  so  young  : 
execute  it  wisely,  that  our  royal  master  may  not  find  his  favour 
thrown  away  upon  the  heedless  or  the  worthless." 

Cromw-ell,  Wolsey's  secretary,  placed  in  the  young  man's  hand  a 
packet  bound  with  a  silken  thread,  and  sealed  with  the  cardinal's 
legatine  seal.  It  was  addressed  to  Campeggio.  Walter  placed  it 
carefully  in  the  breast  of  his  doublet,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so  : 

"  They  must  reach  my  heart,  my  lord,  who  would  deprive  me  of 
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ii.  Fast  as  man  can  do  your  errand  I  ^ill  do  it.  Deign  but  to  add 
your  benedicrion  on  my  way." 

A  close  observer  might  have  seen  an  uneasy  expression  in  tlie 
churchman's  eye,  as  he  traced  the  air-drawn  cross  over  the  speaker's 
head,  and  bade  God  speed  him. 

The  traveller  had  not  proceeded  far  upon  his  journey  before  he 
heard  the  clatter  of  a  heavy  horse  upon  the  lone  stony  road  behind 
him.  Turning  his  head,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  rider,  whose 
features  from  the  distance  it  was  impossible  to  recognise,  making 
signs  to  him  to  stop.  Concluding  that  some  portion,  perhaps,  of 
his  instnictions  had  been  forgotten,  he  drew  rein,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  joined  by  his  old  friend  Patch,  who  had  ridden  hard  to 
join  him. 

•'  What  errand  brings  thee  here  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

•"  A  fool's  !  "  replied  the  jester  ;  "  at  least,  the  world  would  deem 
it  so.  I  come  to  serve  a  friend.  A  pest  upon  thee,  boy,"  he  added, 
vriih  a  melancholy  smile  :  "  I  shall  get  human  soon,  and  all  thy 
fault.  Already  I  begin  to  dream,  e'en  as  I  dreamt  in  childhood's 
thoughtless  days,  Y>'hen  trust  and  friendship  were  not  mockeries  to 
me.  But  let  that  pass  ;  we  must  speak  touching  thy  journey  and 
thy  safety.  The  packet  with  the  letters  from  our  master  to  Cam- 
peggio " 

•'  Are  safe  in  my  possession,"  interrupted  Walter,  with  surprise. 
"  But  what  of  them  ?  " 

••  Thou  wilt  guard  them  well  ?  "  said  the  jester,  inquiringly. 

*•  Dost  doubt  my  courage  or  my  honesty  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  deeply  wounded  by  the  suspicion  which  he  thought  the 
words  of  the  speaker  were  intended  to  convey.  "Guard  them 
well  !  "  he  repeated  ;  "  I'll  guard  them  even  with  my  life,  should 
any  try  to  deprive  me  of  them." 

"The  trial  will  be  made,"  coolly  interrupted  his  companion. 
"•  Tis  to  forev\'arn  thee  that  I  am  here." 

'•  Indeed  !  by  whom  ?  " 

'•A  kingly  robber,  though  not  a  kingly  hand,"  continued  Patch. 
"  Canst  thou,  even  when  the  knife  is  at  thy  throat,  appear  to  sleep, 
aiid  let  no  quivering  lip,  no  blinking  of  the  eye,  or  start  of  fear, 
betray  thy  trembling  consciousness  ?  " 

'•  I  can.  But  what  of  this  ?  "  demanded  his  hearer,  still  more 
and  more  confounded  at  his  words. 

"  Simply,"  resumed  the  speaker,  "  that  the  letters  which  thou 
bcarest,  though  addressed  to.  this  Italian  priest  Campeggio,  are 
written  for  the  king.  Henry  suspects  his  minister,  and  descends 
to  act  the  robber  to  satisfy  h.is  doubts.     Now  dost  thou  understand  ?  " 

-I  do." 

'•And  at  the  hostel  on  the  road,  where  the  attempt  will  first  be 
rra'l'',  wilt  lend  thyself  to  this  apparent  theft  ?  " 
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« I  will." 

"  Without  one  doubt  of  me  or  thougHt  of  treucherj-  ?  "  added  the 
jester. 

"Without  one  doubt  of  thee  or  thought  of  treachery,"  said 
Walter,  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand  to  his 
companion  ;  "  for  what  is  friendship  if  a  doubt  can  shake  it  ?  " 

'•  And  I  will  prove  a  friend,"  exclaimed  Patch,  returning  the 
pressure  warmly.  "  Thy  hand  shall  not  be  truer  to  thy  purpose 
than  I  will  be  to  thee.  Clouds  thou  canst  not  see  are  gathering 
round  thee  ;  thy  bark  will  soon  be  tossed  upon  a  sea  where  sunken 
rocks  and  shifting  sands  threaten  the  inexperienced  mariner.  But 
feai'  not  thou  ;  the  fool,"  he  added  bitterly,  "  whose  wit  is  only 
sharp  enough  to  barb  a  jest,  or  win  a  courtier's  smile,  shall  pilot 
thee  in  safety  through  the  storm." 

"  Thanks,"  replied  the  young  man,  alarmed  at  the  warning  tone 
of  the  speaker,  even  while  he  gathered  confidence  from  his  promise 
of  safety.  He  had  already  tried  his  faithfulness,  and  knew  he 
could  rely  on  him. 

•'  When  the  masque  is  played,"  resumed  the  jester,  "  and  thou 
art  fairly  robbed,  write  as  in  deep  despair  to  Wolsey ;  say  thou 
hast  retired  to  France  until  his  indignation  shall  be  passed  ;  implore 
his  pardon,  curse  thy  luckless  stars,  act  all  the  madness  of  the 
ambitious  boy  whose  dream  of  greatness  accident  hath  blighted." 

"  Retire  to  France  !  "  faltered  his  bewildered  hearer,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  a  separation  from  the  object  of  his  afl[;ections  was 
insupportable.     "  Is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  Tut ! "  interrupted  his  friend,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  put  thy 
patience  to  so  hard  a  trial.  Old  as  I  am,  I  still  remember  what 
love  is — its  self -tormenting  doubts  and  jealousies,  its  sighs  and 
April  tears.  The  seeming  robbery  accomplished  and  thy  letter  to 
the  cardinal  despatched,  return  at  once  to  London. 

"  To  London  ! "  repeated  Walter  in  a  tone  of  joy,  which  showed 
tow  gi*eat  a  burden  was  removed. 

'•Knowest  thou  one  Harriet,  a  rich  Lombard  merchant  and 
money-lender  in  the  City  ?  "  demanded  Patch,  without  paying  any 
eeeming  attention  to  his  emotion.  ^ 

The  reassured  lover  inclined  his  head  to  intimate  that  he  did. 

"'  Show  him  this  token,"  continued  the  speaker,  plucking  one  of 
the  innumerable  silver  bells  from  his  cap,  and  placing  it  in  his 
companion's  hand,"  and  he  will  shelter  thee.  Shouldst  thou  need 
gold,  the  miser's  hand  v/ill  count  it  down  unsparingly  before  thee 
ixpon  no  better  pledge  than  this  same  worthless  bauble.  Remain 
vv-ith  him  till  I  come  or  send  for  thee.  Fear  not,"  he  added,  seeing 
that  the  young  man  was  about  to '  speak  ;  "  fear  not  for  the  Lady 
^tfary.  She  shall  not  lack  protection  in  thy  absence.  I  will  watch 
over  her  with  more  than  a  lover's  care — with  all  a  father's  love. 
She  will  be  safe  until  we  meet  again." 
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Patch  kept  his  promise  ;  for,  as  our  readers  have  doiibtless  long 
ere  this  discovered,  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  but  one  who  pinned 
his  faith  upon  his  word.  There  were  more  mysteries  about  the 
jester  than  his  cap  and  bells,  as  time  will  most  probably  unfold  ; 
but  we  must  not  anticipate  our  story. 

An  object  is  not  more  truly  reflected  in  a  mirror  than  are  the 
frowns  and  smiles  of  greatness  in  a  court.  The  old  nobility,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  never  forgiven 
Wolsey  his  extraordinary  rise  in  Henry's  favour,  or  his  magnifi- 
cence, which  eclipsed  their  own  feudal  state  ;  still  less  could  they 
understand  his  character,  for  they  were  as  far  removed  from  his 
genius  as  his  greatness.  The  Catholic  party,  who  were  chiefly  led  . 
by  Warham,  the  primate,  and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  beheld 
with  mistrust  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  which 
the  cardinal  had  commenced,  having  obtained  bulls  to  authorise 
the  measure  both  from  Clement  and  the  preceding  Popes,  intending 
to  devote  their  revenues  to  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  schools 
of  learning. 

Both  of  these  parties  beheld  with  pleasure  the  first  appearance 
of  coldness  in  the  monarch  towards  his  minister.  Many  who  had 
been  constant  attendants  on  his  levees  now  neglected  thein,  and 
the  chapel  of  the  palace,  which  was  formerly  thronged  when  his 
eminence  officiated,  was,  unless  the  king  was  present,  comparatively 
deserted.  Wolsey,  though  secretly  galled,  bore  the  insults  of  the 
Court  with  proud  indifference  or  cold  contempt.  Although,  in  all 
probability,  he  foresaw  his  downfall,  he  knew  that  the  hour  was 
not  yet  at  hand  ;  fate  had  reserved  the  favourite  one  triumph  more. 
On  the  Sunday  after  the  departure  of  Walter  the  sacred  edifice 
was  thronged  ;  Henry,  as  usual,  was  present.  But  little  attention 
was  paid  by  the  crowd  of  nobles  and  courtiers  to  the  Mass  ;  all 
were  in  expectation  of  a  scene  ;  it  having  been  whispered  that,  as 
soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  captain  of  the  guard  had 
received  orders  to  arrest  the  cardinal,  and  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  to  demand  from  him,  in  the  king's  name,  the  great 
seal. 

Anne  Boleyn,  too,  was  there,  in  all  the  pride  of  her  beauty  and 
ambitious  whisperings  of  her  heart,  doubtless  anticipating  the 
downfall  of  her  enemy,  for  such  she  regarded  Wolsey  to  be,  since 
in  council  he  had  recommended  her  removal  from  Court  until  the 
question  of  the  divorce  should  be  decided.  The  only  drawback  to 
her  contentment  was  the  sight  of  the  fair  girl  who  knelt  by  the 
seat  of  the  unhappy  Katherine,  and  on  whom  Henry,  from  time  to 
time,  cast  glances  which  ill  accorded  with  the  sacred  precincts. 

Just  as  the  solemn  service  had  commenced,  Sir  John  Perrot, 
whose  absence  for  several  days  had  been  noticed,  made  his 
appearance  with  a  large  missal  under  his  arm.  Advancing  to  the 
prie-Dieu^  before  the  king,  he  reverentially  placed  the  book  upon 
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it,  and  'withdrew  to  his  seat  amongst  the  courtiers,  as  unconcerned 
as  though  he  had  but  performed  his  customary  service. 

There  were  two  hearts  which  beat  the  lighter  as  they  beheld  the 
act  of  the  knight — the  cardinal's  and  our  old  friend  Patch's,  who 
from  a  gallery  above  was  intently  watching  the  scene.  I 

The  impatient  tyrant,  who  imagined  that  he  alone  understood  | 
what  was  meant,  opened  the  jewelled-clasped  volume,  and  found,  [ 
as  he  expected,  a  letter  between  its  illuminated  leaves  ;  it  was  i 
bound,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with  a  silken  thread,  and  ( 
sealed.  We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  it  was  Wolsey's  letter  [ 
to  Campeggio.  | 

As  the  ceremony  proceeded,  the  monarch  broke  the  seal,  and,  1; 
whilst  his  courtiers  imagined  him  absorbed  in  prayer,  eagerly  I 
occupied  himself  in  perusing  its  contents.  After  the  usual  salu-  I; 
tations  to  his  brother  legate,  the  letter  continxied  thus  :  \ 

"  Knowing  that  his  grace  hath  a  most  subtle  judgment,  and,  by  [ 
his  learning  and  skill  in  confuting  heresy,  hath  deserved  well,  not  | 
only  of  the  holy  father,  but  the  whole  Church, — I  trust  that  the  I 
commission  directed  to  us  will  extend  to  the  satisfying  of  this  f 
matter,  which  proceedeth  from  no  vain  lusts,  but  an  unquiet  | 
conscience.  He  hath  ever  been  to  me  a  princely  master,  and  my  \ 
greatness  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  favour  exalting  my  unworthi-  | 
ness  ;  wherefore  I  will  bear  with  no  injustice  towards  him,  I 
have  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  of 
whom  you  speak,  from  Court,  to  silence  all  unnecessary  scandal - 
albeit  she  is  of  unblemished  name  touching  her  woman's  prudence. 
Should  the  Emperor,  who  taketh  bitterly  the  cause  of  his  aunt, 
albeit  he  once  made  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess 
Mary  when  proposed  that  he  should  marry  her,  tamper  in  this 
matter,  either  with  thee  or  with  Rome,  set  both  thy  words  and 
countenance,  as  I  shall  do,  against  it.  Remember  that  justice  is 
due  to  all,  but  how  much  more  so  to  the  illustrious  prince  who 
demands  it  from  the  Church  at  our  unworthy  hands  !  Trust  not 
too  implicitly  to  the  bearer  of  this ;  he  is  one  in  whom  I  have 
slight  confidence.  His  grace's  commands,  which  to  me  are  laws, 
made  him  my  messenger  in  this,  which  else  had  been  trusted  to 
another." 

The  concluding  part  of  the  letter  treated  of  the  manner  of 
Campeggio's  travelling,  and  the  ceremonial  of  his  entry  into 
London,  where  their  joint  court  was  to  be  held.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  now  why  Walter  was  directed  to  permit  himeelf  to  be 
robbed  so  easily. 

"  So,"  muttered  Henry,  after  he  had  perused  the  missive,  so 
different  from  what  he  expected,  "  this  is  the  servant  they  would 
deprive  me'  of  !  Faithful  as  when  first  I  trusted  him  ;  cautious 
only  for  my  advantage  ;  prudent,  even  to  his  own  danger,  whem 
'tis  to  serve  his  master.     Knaves  !  "   he   added,   glancing  on  the 
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principal  enemies  of  his  re-established  favourite  a  look  which, 
could  they  have  interpreted,  would  have  made  many  tremble, 
"  I'll  punish  them  as  reptiles  should  be  punished.  I'll  make  them 
lick  the  very  dust  beneath  their  victim's  feet." 

Like  all  men  of  violent  passion,  Henry  proceeded  to  extremes. 
The  circumstance  which  had  most  weakened  his  minister  in  his 
favour  was  the  recommending  the  retirement  of  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
but  it  was  now,  if  not  satisfactorily,  at  least  sufficiently,  explained. 
Perhaps  the  passion  which  the  licentious  monarch  began  to  feel  for 
the  orphan  heiress  of  Stanfield  rendered  him  less  susceptible  in  the 
matter,  and  he  determined  that  the  reparation  to  his  favourite 
should  be  as  signal  as  his  former  coldness  had  been  unmerited. 

At  that  part  of  the  Mass  where  the  officiating  priest  pronounces — 

'•  Lavabo  inter  innocentes  manus  meas  " 
(I  will  wash  my  hands  among  the  innocent) — 

it  is  customary  to  present  him  with  water,  into  which  he  dips  his 
fingers — figuratively  to  purify  himself  for  the  approaching  sacrifice. 
On  all  previous  occasions  when  Wolsey  had  celebrated  the  sacred 
mystery  in  the  royal  chapel,  there  had  been  a  struggle  amongst  the 
nobles  for  the  honour  of  serving  him,  but  on  the  present  no  one 
offered  to  stir.  It  was  too  tempting  an  opportitnity  to  realise  the 
fable  of  the  ass  kicking  at  the  dying  lion  for  the  courtiers  to 
neglect  it.  There  was  naturally  a  pause  from  the  circumstance  in 
the  solemn  rite.  His  enemies  smiled  at  the  cardinal's  embarrass- 
ment, and  wondered  how  he  would  extricate  himself  from  it. 
Their  wonder,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration  ;  for,  to  their 
astonishment  and  terror,  the  king,  leaving  his  elevated  seat, 
advanced  towards  the  altar,  and,  taking  the  golden  ewer  and  basin 
from  the  attendant  deacon,  offered  it  himself  to  Wolsej' — an 
honour  never,  perhaps,  conferred  before  or  since  by  a  crowned 
head  upon  any  but  the  sovereign  jjontiff. 

"  Not  to  the  unworthy  servant !  "  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  in  a 
voice  of  deep  emotion,  "  but  to  the  heavenly  Master  whose  livery 
he  wears,  be  all  the  honour  of  the  king's  humility." 

Bowing  his  head  to  conceal  the  grateful  tears  which  fell  upon 
Henry's  hand,  the  speaker  dipped  his  finger  in  the  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  monarch  had  returned  to  Lis  seat,  resumed  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass. 

"  So,  my  lords,"  exclaimed  the  king,  as  he  left  the  chapel,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  triumphant  churchman,  "  it  seems  that  we  must 
do  your  duty  for  you.  Perhaps,"  he  added,  "the blood  of  Howard, 
Warrenne,  and  De  Vere  is  too  proud  to  serve  where  Henry  Tudor 
leads,  as  if  our  favour  could  not  raise  the  vilest  scullion  to  be  your 
equals." 

"  In  rank,"  said  De  Yere,  firmly,  the  proud  stream  of  his  Norman 
ancestors  rushing  to  his  temples,  "  but  not  in  blood." 
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This  was  a  sore  point  with  the  fiery  monarch,  who  frequently- 
imagined  that  his  Norman  nobles  looked  down  upon  him  as  the 
descendant  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  simple  Welsh  gentleman,  forgetful 
that  by  his  mother's  side  he  was  equally  a  Plantagenet. 

"  'Tis  well,  my  lords,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  we  may  find  the  means, 
perchance,  to  tame  this  pride  of  blood.  The  hand  which  struck 
the  traitor  Buckingham  is  not  palsied  yet." 

This  was  strong  language,  even  from  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  son  of 
a  man  who  had  so  materially  contributed  to  place  his  father  upon 
the  throne  :  but  gratitude  was  never  ilie  failing  of  his  race. 

Wolsey,  who  foresaw  how  necessary  the  assistance  of  the  nobility 
would  be  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  master's  designs,  inter- 
posed, and  skilfully  played  the  mediator. 

Oxford  apologised  for  his  warmth,  for  the  allusion  to  the 
uijfortunate  Duke  of  Buckingham  showed  him  that  he  was  treading 
near  a  precipice.  His  excuses  were  not  too  gracefully  received, 
and  the  prince,  muttering  something  about  fools  and  fantastic 
knaves,  withdrew  to  his  cabinet,  still  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
minister. 

"You  have  done  an  unwise  thing,  DeVere,"  whispered,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  their  sovereign  and  his  favourite  left  them  ;  "  you 
have  made  a  relentless  enemy,  and  disposed  the  king  against  you." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  haughty  peer,  turning  upon  his  heel. 
"  I  can  yield  to  the  lion,  but  disdain  to  crouch  before  the  jackal. 
Your  grace's  humour  is  more  pliant,  perhaps." 

A  dark  scowl  from  the  duke  followed  the  retreating  form  of  the 
speaker.  His  grace  was  one  of  the  uiost  servile  courtiers  of  the 
day  ;  indeed,  so  much  so  that  he  afterwards  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  upon  his  own  niece,  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  after 
repeatedly  interrupting  her  defence.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  he  was  seated  in  the  cabinet  with  Henry  and  Wolsey. 

That  same  day  two  orders  were  given  which  occasioned  much 
surprise  and  gossiping  at  Court.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  com- 
manded to  retire  to  his  estates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  quietly 
ordered  to  withdraw  his  daughter  to  Hever  Castle,  his  family 
residence  in  Kent,  until  the  question  of  the  queen's  divorce  should 
be  decided. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1528,  Campeggio,  after  a  tedious 
journey  from  Dover,  arrived  near  London  ;  but  refused,  contrary 
to  custom,  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city,  wishing,  most 
probably,  to  give  a  mournful  ratheV  than  a  joyful  air  to  his  mission. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Bath  House,  a  mansion  belonging  to 
Wolsey,  close  to  Temple  Bar,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  bearing  the  cardinal's  arms. 

At  the  first  public  interview  between  the  legate  and  the  king, 
everything  passed  in  the  usual  smooth  ?nd  complimentary  style. 
He  addressed  Henry  as  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  deliverer  of 
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the  Pope,  who  had  recently  been  a  prisoner  to  the  Emperor,  with 
other  flattering  remarks,  particularly  gratifying  at  such  a  period 
from  a  Papal  legate,  although  at  the  present  day  they  would  be 
thought  dearly  purchased  by  the  gift  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds,  which  sum  Henry  had  lately  presented  to  the 
Pope  to  assist  him  in  his  difficulties. 

In  their  private  interview,  however,  the  tone  of  Campeggio  was 
altered.  He  used  many  arguments  to  dissuade  the  king  from  the 
steps  he  wished  to  pursue — an  interferefice  which  the  impatient 
prince  resented,  declaring  that  he  feared  the  Pope  had  broken  his 
word  with  him,  since  it  seemed  that  his  eminence  had  rather  come 
to  annul  than  confirm  his  marriage.  To  these  reproaches  the  legate 
replied  by  showing  the  decretal  bull,  but  refused  to  let  it  out  of 
liis  hands,  even  for  a  moment.  With  all  this  conduct  the  anxious 
monarch  was  greatly  dissatisfied,  but  received  some  consolation 
from  the  assurance  of  Campeggio  that  he  was  deputed  to  address 
the  queen  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  exhort  her  to  enter  a 
religious  house  ;  ending  the  question  by  her  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  world.  But  this  advice,  coming  even  from  so  venerable 
&  quarter,  had  no  weight  with  Katherine,  who  modestly  but  firmly 
replied  that  she  could  not  break  the  sacrament  of  her  marriage,  for 
that,  if  others  were  disposed  to  do  so,  she  felt  it  binding  on  her 
conscience  still.  While  the  subject  was  thus  agitated,  Henry's 
deportment  towards  his  unfortunate  queen  was  such  as  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  regard  and  respect  which  he  professed  to  feel 
towards  her. 

Finding  all  hopes  of  persuading  the  queen  to  a  compromise,  by 
entering  a  cloister,  useless,  preparations  were  made  for  holding  the 
legatine  court  in  the  great  hall  of  Blackfriars,  which  had  been 
selected  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  old  palace  of  Bridewell, 
where  both  Henry  and  Katherine  were  residing. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  two  legates  entered  the  court  in  state, 
aud  seated  themselves  as  judges  on  chairs  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.  On  the  right  and  left  were  rich  canopies  and  seats  for  the 
king  and  queen.  Wolsey,  as  Hall  in  his  Chronicles  takes  care  to 
specify,  assumed  precedence  over  his  brother  cardinal.  The  scribes, 
who  were  doctors  in  divinity,  sat  below  the  judges,  while  the 
counsel  for  their  majesties  were  ranged  at  each  end  within  the 
court.     Henry  was  seated  upon  his  throne. 

Anne  Boleyn,  accordii:ig  to  the  authority  above  quoted,  was  in 
&e  hall  amongst  the  other  spectators,  and  surveyed,  no  doubt  with 
feelings  which  could  not  easily  be  described,  the  stratige  scene 
Jicted  before  her  ;  although,  since  the  order  for  her  removal  from 
Court,  the  ambitious  dreams  in  which  she  had  indulged  had 
gradually  faded  away. 

But  the  personage  in  the  court  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed  v^as 
the  injured  queen,  who  was  seated  upon  the  chair  of  slate  nearly 
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opposite  to  her  relentless  husband.  Katherine,  on  this  occasion, 
sustained  her  part  with  all  the  spirit  and  dignity  which  her  pre- 
vious conduct  had  led  the  public  mind  to  expect,  and  with 
passionate  indignation  manifested  her  last  ineffectual  resistance  to 
the  power  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  hear  and  decide  her  cause. 

After  silence  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  commission  of  the 
judges  read,  a  herald  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  court,  and, 
bowing  before  the  king's  throne,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Henry,  King  of  England  !  " 

"  Here,"  said  the  prince,  not  giving  him  time  to  complete  the 
citation  so  galling  to  his  pride. 

Wolsey  marked  the  tone  of  his  master's  voice  and  trembled. 

The  herald  then  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  the  queen  was 
seated.  This  time  he  was  j)ermitted  to  complete  his  duty  without 
interruption. 

"  Katherine,  Queen  of  England,"  he  pronounced,  "  come  into 
court." 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  party  summoned,  who  rose  with 
quiet  majesty  from  her  seat,  and,  looking  round  the  court  twice, 
essayed  to  speak.  It  was  a  bitter  moment  with  the  unhappy 
princess,  called  upon,  after  so  many  years,  to  defend  the  validity 
of  her  marriage  and  the  legitimacy  of  her  child.  The  proud  blood, 
of  her  imperial  race  flushed  her  generally  pale  features  as  she  afc 
last  broke  silence  ; 

"  Alas  !  my  lords,  and  is  it  now  a  question  whether  I  be  a  king's 
wife  or  no,  when  I  have  been  wedded  to  him  almost  twenty  years, 
and  in  this  fashion  doubt  never  being  made  before,  when  I  have 
borne  unto  him  divers  children  ?  Alas  !  sir,'  she  added,  turning 
to  the  king,  "  in  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  Have  I  not  been  to 
you  a  true  and  humble  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  will  and 
pleasure  ?  If  there  be  any  just  cause  ye  can  allege  against  me, 
either  of  dishonesty  or  other  matter,  I  am  content  to  depart,  to  my 
shame  and  rebuke  ;  but  if  there  be  none,  I  pray  you  let  me  have 
justice  at  your  hands.  I  am  a  poor,  weak  woman,  uncounselled 
and  unfriended." 

"  Counsel  hath  been  named,"  replied  Wolsey,  "  and  your 
majesty " 

"  My  lords,"  continued  the  queen,  casting  on  both  the  cardinals 
a  withering  glance,  "  I  do  reject  ye  as  my  judges.  My  lord  of 
York,  whose  pestilent  breath  hath  blown  the  coal  of  discord  'twixt 
the  king  and  me,  is  mine  enemy — my  husband's  subject — his 
greatness  the  creation  of  his  favour  ; — how  then  shall  I  expect 
justice  at  such  hands  ?  Therefore  I  do  appeal  to  Rome — there 
only  can  my  cause  be  truly  judged.  And  humbly  do  entreat 
your  majesty,  even  in  the  way  of  charity,  to  spare  me  until  I  know 
what  coiansel  and  advice  my  friends  in  Spain  may  give  me  ;  &Q.&. 
if  you  will  not,  then  must  your  pleasure  be  fulfilled." 

, ___J 
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Having  thus  spoken,  Katherine  of  Arragon  made  a  low  curtsy 
to  the  king,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Griffith,  her  receiver- 
general,  was  about  to  leave  the  court,  when  Henry  commanded 
the  herald  to  summon  her  again. 

The  heiress  of  Stanfield,  who  had  been  amongst  the  few 
attendants  who  adhered  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  unhappy 
queen,  whispered  her  as  she  reached  the  door  that  she  was 
summoned. 

"  Oh,"  said  Katherine,  in  a  loud  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all 
the  assembly  ;  "  it  is  no  matter  ;  this  is  no  court  for  me,  therefore 
I  will  not  tarry." 

Nor  could  she  be  prevailed  on  to  return  or  appear  again  before 
the  legates. 

Even  the  lustful  Henry,  moved  by  the  noble  bearing  of  his 
afflicted  wife,  declared  that  she  had  been  as  true  and  obedient  to 
him  as  he  could  desire.  '"  She  hath,"  he  continued, — melted, 
perhaps,  to  some  portion  of  his  former  tenderness  by  the  pitiable 
condition  of  one  who  little  merited  to  be  thus  degraded, — "  all  the 
virtuous  qualities  that  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dignity. 
My  first  doubts,"  he  continued,  "  were  suggested  by  the  demurs  of 
the  Bishop  of  Tarbe,  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  question  being  at  that  time  entertained  of  her  marriage. 
These  doubts,  once  suggested,  were  nurtured  by  despair  of  issue 
from  the  queen,  and  not  by  any  disinclination  for  her  person  or 
her  age  ;  with  which  I  could  be  as  well  content,"  he  hypocritically 
added,  "  as  with  any  woman's  living." 

The  falsehood  of  this  assertion  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
unblushing  coolness  with  which  it  was  made. 

"  This  declining  of  our  authority  and  appeal  to  Rome,"  observed 
Campeggio,  who  had  his  private  instructions  from  the  Pope, 
"controls  ottr  will,  and  must  prolong  your  highness's  doubt  in 
this  same  matter." 

"  Indeed  !  "  replied  the  king,  casting  a  ferocious  glance  upon  the 
legates  ;  "  methinks  you  trifle  with  me  ;  beware,  lest  I  contrive  to 
solve  the  knot  withoi^t  Rome's  further  aid." 

The  Italian  priest,  who  trembled  for  his  bishopric  which  he 
held  in  England,  hastened  to  assure  the  angi'y  prince  that  he 
would  immediately  write  to  the  holy  father ,  stating  to  him  the 
opinions  of  the  English  prelates,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  queen  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  advice  which  in  his  name  he  had  tendered 
to  hei%  of  retiring  to  a  convent. 

'•  Add,"  said  Henry,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  that  there  are  other 
churches  than  the  Church  of  Rome — other  barks  on  which  men 
seek  salvation  than  the  bark  of  Peter.  Hitherto  I  have  been 
an  obedient  son — let  him  beware  how  his  injustice  forces  me  to 
pry  into  his  title.  Justice  refused  when  sued  for  may  be  at  last 
demanded.     By   Saint   George  ! "    he    added,    striking    with   his 
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clenched  fist  upon  the  table,  "  rather  than  liA'e  this  puppet  slave — 
this  toy  of  Eome — I'll  try  my  sceptre's  strength  against  his  crosier. 
Mince  not  my  words.  The  wrath  of  kings  may  raise  as  fierce  a 
storm  as  Luther's  preaching,  or  as  Bourbon's  sword.  Clement's 
deceit  and  Charles's  treachery  have  not  yet  subdued  me." 

As  soon  as  the  unhappy  queen  reached  her  privy  chamber,  the 
pride  which  had  sustained  her  when  before  the  legates  at  once 
gave  way,  and  casting  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  her  only  child, 
the  Princess  Mary — who  was  quite  old  enough  to  feel  her  mother's 
wrongs  and  the  peril  of  her  own  position — the  high-souled  woman 
wept  bitterly.  The  orphan  of  Stanfield,  who  felt  grateful  to  her 
royal  mistress  for  the  protection  she  had  extended  both  to  her 
mother  and  herself,  hastily  poured  a  small  quantity  of  Cyprus 
wine  into  a  golden  cup  which  stood  upon  the  manchet  table  ;  and, 
with  the  tears  of  sympathy  yet  warm  upon  her  cheek,  presented  it 
to  the  crushed  and  humbled  Katherine.  To  her  surprise  and 
terror  the  young  princess  dashed  it  from  her  hand,  and  fixing 
upon  her  an  indignant,  sullen  look,  demanded  if  she  wished  to 
poison  her  sovereign. 

"  Poison  !  "  repeated  the  astonished  maiden. 

"  Poison,  minion,  was  the  word,"  repeated  the  gloomy  child  ; 
for  even  at  that  early  age  the  princess  gave  indications  of  the 
jealous,  suspicious,  cruel  character  which  rendered  her  after-reign 
so  unpopular  in  England  ;  and  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  her 
mother's  sorrows  and  the  many  bitter  mortifications  of  her 
childhood  contributed  to  form,  for  women  are  seldom  naturally 
cruel. 

For  a  few  moments  our  heroine  was  thunderstruck.  For  several 
days  she  had  observed  that  the  wayward  speaker  had  treated  her 
with  marked  dislike,  but  had  attributed  it  to  her  temper,  which 
displayed  itself  in  passionate  ebullitions  to  all,  rather  than  to  any 
personal  distaste.  The  innocent  girl  was  far  from  suspecting  that 
the  openly  expressed  admiration  of  the  king,  and  the  licentious 
glances  which  he  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her,  but  which,  in 
the  natural  purity  of  her  heart,  she  had  passed  unnoticed,  had 
caused  a  suspicion  both  in  the  mind  of  the  queen  and  princess 
unfavourable  to  her  devotion  to  their  service. 

"  Katherine — royal  mistress  !  "  she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself 
at  the  footstool  of  the  unhappy  wife  of  Henry — "  j-oti  do  not  think 
me  false — you  do  not  believe  the  orphan  girl  you  have  befriended 
capable  of  treachery  .^  One  smile — one  look — nay,  but  a  word," 
she  added,  "  to  dispel  this  horrid  doubt,  or  my  heart  will  bi-eak  !  " 

"  So  young,"  murmured  the  still  agitated  queen,  recoiling  from 
her  tottch,  "and  so  deceitful  !  Heaven  forgive  thee,  girl ;  for  thou 
hast  much  to  answer." 

"  You  hear ! "  said  the  princess,  sternly,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  door. 
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"  What  mysterj"  is  this  ?     Indeed  you  wrong  me  !  " 

"  Begone  !  "  continued  the  scowling  child. 

"  Who  are  my  accusers  ?  " 

"  The  queen  would  be  alone,"  exclaimed  Katherine  of  Arragon, 
rising  from  her  chair,  and  drawing  up  her  stately  person  to  its  full 
height.  *'  We  are  not  yet  uncrowned  ;  the  seat  you  dream  of  is 
Dot  empty  yet." 

"  Heaven  forgive  my  gi'acious  mistress  her  unjust  suspicions," 
sohbed  the  orphan  as  she  retired  from  the  chamber,  "  and  protect 
her  servant,  who  now  indeed  is  friendless." 

Scarcely  knowing  which  way  to  direct  her  steps,  overwhelmed 
hj  the  sudden  and  degrading  suspicion,  the  bewildered  girl  tottered 
through  several  of  the  apartments  which  formed  the  suite  of  her 
deceived  benefactress,  nor  paused  till  she  reached  a  large  saloon 
hung  with  arras  and  furnished  with  rich  cushions.  Here  her  little 
remaining  strength  gave  way,  and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  had  not  a  strong  arm  sustained  her. 

She  started  at  the  touch.     That  arm  was  Henry's. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Love  seeks  not  happiness  obtained  through  tears  ; 

Knoweth  no  pleasure  in  a  selfish  joy, 

Blights  not  the  flower  beyond  its  eager  reach, 

Or  planteth  thorns  lest  other  hands  should  pluck  ; 

Its  abnegation  is  its  seal  of  truth. — "  The  Puritan." 

"  In  tears,  sweetheart ! "  exclaimed  the  amorous  king,  gazing 
■upon  her  with  an  expression  which  brought  the  warm  blood  into 
the  maiden's  cheek.  "  Marry,  beshrew  their  hearts  whose  lack  of 
kindness  could  dim  such  eyes  as  thine  !  What  is  thy  cause  of 
sorrow  ?     Let  those  who  have  angered  thee  take  heed  of  me." 

"A  whim,  a  girl's  caprice,  a  thought,  the  oppression  of  a 
wayward  heart ;  nothing,  your  highness,  that  should  raise  a  serious 
thought  within  a  monarch's  mind,"  answered  the  generous  girl, 
determined,  under  any  circumstances,  not  to  allude  to  Katherine's 
•ankindness  or  the  Princess  Mary's  unjust  suspicions. 

"Tut,  May-bird  !  it  is  fixed  on  thee  oftener  than  thy  modesty 
supposes.  We  feel  no  common  interest  in  thee,  and  will  mark 
that  interest  by  no  common  favour.  The  arrows  of  thine  eyes 
have  hit  a  loftier  mark  than  thow  hast  dreamt  of  yet.  Tell  me," 
he  added,  in  a  softer  tone,  '•  why  do  I  find  thee  weeping  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  the  orphan,  trembling  with  apprehension  of  an 
avowal  which,  even  from  a  king,  her  soul  would  have  repelled 
-with  scorn,  "  my  heart  acknowledges  your  bounty  to  your  old 
servant's  grandchild,  but  the  protection  of  my  royal  mistress  more 
&an  repays  the  service  of  his  life.     'Tis  past."  she  added,  struggling 
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to  regain  her  composure;  "woman's  tears  are  but  as  April 
showers,  falling  'twixt  sunshine.     Permit  me  to  retire." 

'•  So,"  he  miittered,  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  still  retaining  her 
hand,  "  Kate  hath  rated  thee,  sweet  wench  ?  " 

"  Your  highness  !  " 

"  Tut !  I  see  it  all  ;  I  know  a  jealous  woman's  tongue  lacketh 
discretion,  breaketh  all  bounds,  and  runs  a  tilt  with  prudence." 

"  Alas  !  your  grace  but  she  hath  many  griefs,"  interrupted  his 
prisoner,  for  she  had  not  yet  been  able  to  withdraw  her  hand  from 
his  grasp,  "  threatened  by  the  loss  of  your  most  princely  favour 
and  affection." 

"  Is  such  a  loss  a  gi-ief  ?  "  demanded  Henry,  with  a  meaning 
smile. 

"  As  queen  and  mother  doubly  so  to  her." 

"  And  have  not  I  my  sorrows  ?  "  interrupted  the  monarch,  "  and 
few  to  feel  for  me  ?  Bound  by  a  chain  which  conscience  tells  me 
Heaven  approves  not,  tormented  by  a  love,"  he  added,  fixing  on 
her  a  glance  which  spoke  the  passionate  admiration  of  his  heart, 
"  which  even  I  must  pause  ere  I  avow,: — for  I  would  be  loved  as 
kings  are  seldom  loved — not  for  my  crown,  but  for  myself  alone, — 
I  would  possess  a  love  such " 

"  Such,"  added  the  heiress,  determined  if  possible  to  prevent 
the  avowal  of  his  passion  by  not  appearing  to  understand  him, — 
"  such  as  the  royal  Katherine  feels,  whose  birth,  though  less  than 
her  virtues,  renders  her  the  mate  of  an  imperial  throne.  Besides," 
she  continued,  "  whose  love,  my  liege,  can  ever  equal  hers  who  is 
the  mother  of  your  gracious  child  ?  " 

"  Yours  ! "  exclaimed  Henry,  attempting  to  retain  her  hand. 
"  Yours,  for  which  I  sigh.  I  gaze  upon  you,  and  forget  my 
sceptre.  I  listen  to  the  music  of  your  voice,  and  earth  seems  dull 
without  j'ou.  I  tire,"  he  continued,  "of  woman's  flattery  and 
man's  deceit.  I  pine  to  find  a  heart  which  can  forget  I  am  a  king, 
a  tongue  to  speak  with  me  in  simple  truth.  The  song  of  the 
untaugliT  bird  will  oft  entrance  the  ear  more  than  the  practised 
warbler  in  its  gilded  cage.     Say,  sweet   one,  canst  thou  love  me  ?  " 

"  As  my  king,"  replied  the  maiden,  turning  as  pale  as  the  marble 
pedestal  against  which  she  leant  for  support.  "Yes — truly  and 
humbly,  as  a  subject  ought." 

"  Forget  I  am  your  king,"  impatiently  interrupted  the  royal 
libertine;  "I  have  enough  already  of  such  lip  homage.  Canst 
love  me  as  a  man  ?  as  your  own  knight  H  as  Henry  would  be 
loved .' " 

"  No  such  evil  thought  hath. ever  tempted  me. ,  Frown  not,  sire, 
if  I  prefer  the  smile  of  Heaven  even  to  yours  ;  remember  that, 
humble  as  I  am,  the  love  which  failed  to  raise  might  still  debase 
me." 

"  But  it  can  raise  thee,  girl,"  he  whispered,  thinking  that  her 
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objections  to  become  his  mistress  might  give  way  before  the 
temptation  of  even  the  distant  hope  of  becoming  his  wife.  "  This 
hand  can  lead  thee  to  so  vast  a  height,  the  world  shall  lie  like 
some  rich  garden  at  thy  feet — place  thee  where  men  shall  pin 
their  fortunes  on  thy  smile — where  sorrow's  chills  and  the  sad 
storms  of  life  shall  never  reach  thee." 

"I  should  turn  giddy, _my  dread  lord,  and  fall  from  such  a 
pinnacle.  I  was  not  born  for  gazing  on  the  sun — the  valley  suits 
my  humble  footsteps  best ;  the  j^ath  you  name  leads  not  to 
happiness." 

"  What,"  said  Henry,  "  if  it  lead  you  to  a  throne  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  tempt  me  ;  conscience  would  haunt  me  with 
unholy  dreams,  memory  remind  me  of  her  wrongs  who  sat  there, 
terror  and  guilt  overshadow  it  with  evil.  I  see  your  grace,"  she 
added,  "  sports  with  my  inexperience,  or  wished,  perchance,  to  try 
me  ;  but  believe  me,  prince,  I  am  too  grateful  to  my  royal  mistress 
— too  long  the  witness  of  her  many  virtues — to  suffer  such  weak 
dreams  to  mock  my  reason." 

"  By  Heavens,  girl,"  said  Henry — for  even  his  coarse  brutal 
nature  could  appreciate  the  purity  of  her  motives — "but  I  am 
serious  !  The  thrall  which  binds  me  in  unholy  fetters,  despite 
Rome's  subtle  policy  and  wire-drawm  pleadings,  soon  shall  be  dis- 
solved.    Then,  when  the  chair  is  empty,  and  my  hand  is  free " 

"  My  answer  will  be  still  unchanged,"  said  the  orphan,  mildly. 
"  Were  your  grace's  state  fitting  to  mine  as  now  'tis  far  above  it, 
such  wishes  would  be  equally  in  vain." 

"■'  Dost  tell  me  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Henry,  in  a  tone  so  harsh  that 
the  girl  sank  almost  fainting  on  the  pile  of  cushions  near  which 
she  had  been  standing.  "  'Tis  well ;  the  whisperings  I  have 
heard,  it  seems,  are  true.  Sir  John  de  Corbey's  accusation  was 
not  all  a  falsehood — the  heiress  of  Stanfield  loves  a  menial." 

"  Your  highness,  he  you  name  is  gently  born,  though  little 
graced  with  fortune's  misused  gifts." 

''  A  peasant  knave  who  broke  his  trust  to  Wolsey,  and  lost  or 
sold  his  letters  to  Campeggio." 

"  My  life,  your  highness,  upon  Walter's  faith." 

'•  Dost  brave  me,  minion  !  "  continued  the  incensed  and  mortified 
monarch,  his  still  handsome  features  flushed  with  anger.  "  Heed, 
lest  I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  For  thy  springal,  let  him  beware  ; 
the  hour  he  sets  his  foot  on  English  ground,  by  my  unbroken 
faith,  shall  be  his  last  !  For  thee,"  he  added,  "  forget  our  passing 
jest — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  But,  by  St.  George,  it  was  not  badly  played  ! 
Henry  refused,  and  by  a  simple  girl — ha !  ha  !  As  if  a  king 
would  condescend  to  sue  when  with  a  word  he  might  command — 
ha  !  ha  !  " 

Turning  on  his  heel,  without  deigning  further  notice  of  the 
maiden,   the  burly  speaker  quitted  the  apartment. 
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No  sooner  had  the  tyrant  disappeared  than  the  unhappy  heiress 
felt  the  full  misery  of  her  position.  Alone,  without  an 
adviser  —  persecuted  by  Henry,  rejected  by  the  queen  — 
suspected,  menaced,  and  trembling  for  her  lover's  safety  more  than 
for  her  own — many  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  which  crowded  on 
her  mind.  She  was  startled  from  her  painful  reverie  by  the 
rustling  of  the  arras  near  her,  which,  as  the  echo  of  the  angry 
monarch's  footsteps  died  away,  was  hastily  drawn  aside,  and 
Katherine  of  Arragon,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Mary,  entered 
the  chamber.  There  was  a  noble  sorrow  on  the  countenance  of 
the  royal  matron,  for  her  own  ears  had  convinced  her  how 
unfounded  were  her  suspicions  of  the  orphan  girl ;  and  with 
the  impulse  of  a  generous  heart  she  hastened  to  make  atone- 
ment. 

Even  the  features  of  the  scowling  child  were  softened  from  their 
usual  harsh  expression. 

"Thou  wilt  forgive  me  my  injustice,"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
••  and  Mary's  petulance  ;  alas  !  poor  child,  her  mother's  griefs,  and 
not  her  nature,  spoke.  I  have  witnessed  all,"  she  added — "  thy 
unavailing  generous  defence  of  the  rights  of  those  who  had  so 
lately  scorned  thee." 

•'  My  gracious  mistress,"  sobbed  the  heiress,  sinking  upon  her 
knees,  and  kissing  her  extended  hand,  for  her  heart  felt  relieved  of 
more  than  half  its  burden  since  she  found  her  innocence  acknow- 
ledged by  Katherine, — "  how  can  the  object  of  your  care  atone  for 
the  sorrow  of  which  she  is  the  involuntary  cause  ?  " 

•'  Not  thou — not  thou  the  cause,"  sighed  the  queen,  "  but  Henry  ; 
his  passions  are  as  untamed  as  the  relentless  tiger's  will.  Heaven 
grant  hereafter  they  prove  not  as  destructive  !  " 

••  Madam,"  said  the  heiress,  her  former  terrors  of  the  king 
returning,  '•  remove  me  from  the  Court,  restore  me  to  my  peaceful 
convent's  shade  ;  I  have  known  few  happy  moments  since  I  quitted 
it.  Alas  !  "  she  added,  "  how  beautiful  were  earth,  how  rich  in 
joys,  did  not  man's  evil  nature  mar  the  bounteous  gifts  !  The 
serpent  which  tempted  him  in  Eden  dwells  no  longer  in  the  garden, 
but  in  his  heart," 

"  True,  girl,"  said  Katherine  ;  "  and  where  the  reptile's  venom 
fails  to  poison,  its  fangs  will  strive  to  wound.  To-morrow,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  trying  to  restrain  her  emotion,  "  I  quit  the 
palace  of  my  husband  for  my  manor  of  Kimbolton.  I  know  the 
separation  is  doomed  to  be  eternal.  They  would  divorce  me  from 
my  crown,  from  Henry's  heart ;  separate  me  from  my  child,  and 
brand  upon  my  matron  brow  the  seal  of  shame  ;  but  never,"  she 
added,  "  shall  act  of  mine  give  sanction  to  a  deed  which  robs  my 
Mary  of  her  birthright.     My  child  may  yet  avenge  me." 

"  I  will  avenge  thee,  mother,"  the  young  princess  slowly  pro- 
nounced, as  if,  at  the  same  time,  she  mentally  registered  some 
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fearful  vow — "  if  Mary  lives,  the  wrongs  of  Katherind  of  Anaj^un 
shall  be  atoned." 

History  proves,  when,  after  her  brother's  death,  she  mounted  the 
throne,  how  fearfully  the  speaker  kept  her  word. 

"  Fallen  as  I  am,"  continued  the  queen,  without  apparently 
noticing  her  daughter's  promise,  but  addressing  herself  to  the 
orphan,  "  I  can  still  offer  a  humble  shelter  to  the  child  of  my 
faithful  servant,  unless,"  she  added  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  the  exile 
from  the  Court  affrights  you."  ' 

"  The  mai'iner  quits  not  the  sea-tossed  vi^eck  to  tread  on  land 
again  with  half  the  joy  with  which  I  shall  fly  from  its  treacherous 
precincts." 

"  "Tis  well,"  said  Katherine  ;  "  follow  me  to  my  closet.  I  will 
arrange  with  Griffiths  for  thy  departure.  Thou  clingest  to  a  broken 
fortune,  girl,  but  a  firm  heart ;  and  Heaven  may  one  day  recompense 
thee." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  once  more  raised  the  arras  and 
retreated  through  the  private  door  by  which  she  had  entered  ;  the 
heiress  caught  the  curtain  as  it  fell,  and  drew  back  to  make  way  for 
the  princess,  who  was  about  to  follow  ;  when  suddenly  the  young 
girl  seemed  to  recollect  something  she  wished  to  say,  and  motioned 
her  to  let  fall  the  hangings.  There  was  generally  an  unamiability 
of  manner  in  all  she  did  ;  but  at  the  present  moment  she  was 
positively  gracious.  Fixing  her  eyes  upon  her  namesake,  she  said 
in  her  usual  quiet  voice  : 

"  I  have  been  unjust  :  but  Lady  Bouchier  was  to  blame.  I  am 
but  a  child,  and  naturallj^  feel  my  mother's  injuries  as  keenly  as  my 
own.     Do  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

The  only  reply  of  the  late  object  of  her  anger  and  suspicion  was 
to  kneel  and  kiss  her  hand. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  speaker,  "•  I  may  be  able  to  atone  it ;  and 
here  is  a  token  that  I  will  do  so,  I  make  few  gifts  ;  for  to  each 
gift  thei-e  is  a  promise.  Return  this  reliquary  to  me  should  fortune 
ever  place  it  in  my  power  to  redeem  my  word.  Whatever  you  ask," 
she  added  solemnly,  "  shall  be  granted  ;  he  it  a  life^  an  hotiouVy  or 
a  vengeance,  Mary  will  not  fail  to  keep  her  word." 

The  child  kissed  the  small  jewelled  shrine,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  cousin  the  Emperor  on  her  birthday,  as  she 
spoke  ;  and  removed  the  chain  to  which  it  was  suspended  from  her 
neck,  she  passed  it  over  the  head  of  the  heiress  of  Stanfield,  an  ho 
once  more  bent  the  knee  to  receive  it.  Little  did  she  dream  how 
precious  would  the  gift  in  after  years  become. 

"  Hide  it,"  said  the  donor,  resuming  her  apathetic  manner, 
"  and  attend  me  to  the  closet  of  the  queen  :  guard  it  well ;  for  I 
make  not  such  gifts  often." 

The  curtained  entrance  to  the  apartments  of  Katherine  was  once 
more  drawn   aside,   and   the   haughty  daughter   of   Henry  Till. 
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proceeded  with  her  usual  quiet  step  to  the  chamber  of  her  unhappy 

mother. 

»  »  *  *  » 

When  Walter  parted  with  Patch  on  his  way  to  Calais  with 
Wolsey's  letters  to  Campeggio  his  mind  was  agitated  by  a  thousand 
doubts  and  fears.  Not  that  he  suspected  the  jester  of  treachery  ; 
on  that  point  he  felt  at  least  secure.  But  his  words  pointed  to  some 
portending  danger — something  fatal  to  his  love — perhaps  to  the 
happiness  of  Mary  ;  and  that  future,  which  had  lately  seemed  so 
bright  and  fair,  so  full  of  hope  and  promise,  was  once  more  clouded 
by  the  gathering  tempest  and  approaching  storm. 

At  Feversham,  where  he  halted  on  the  second  night  of  his 
journey,  he  encountei'ed,  in  the  little  inn  at  wftich  he  had  been 
directed  to  stop,  a  party  of  travellers — merchants  seemingly,  whose 
conduct,  without  the  clue  given  to  him  by  his  friend,  would  have 
excited  his  suspicions.  They  conversed  freely  upon  the  subject  of 
the  divorce,  then  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  day,  and  appeared, 
despite  their  peaceful  occupation,  ready  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  cut 
the  throat  of  any  man  who  argued  that  Henry  was  not  justified  in 
his  demand.     The  host  of  the  Golden  Crown  was  equally  loyal. 

"  Of  course  our  bluff  King  Hal  is  right,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
ladled  the  soup  into  the  wooden  bowls  which  were  ranged  for  the 
guests  upon  a  clumsy  oaken  table,  strewed  with  herbs  by  way  of 
garniture.  "  What  is  the  use  of  being  king,  if  he  is  not  to  have  his 
own  way  ?  Marry  !  "  he  added,  "  if  things  progress  as  they  have 
done  of  late,  I  should  not  wonder  if  men  dispute,  at  last,  his  grace's 
right  to  govern  his  kingdom  as  he  pleases,  since  disloyal  knaves 
begin  to  cavil  at  his  pleasure." 

What  would  the  speaker  have  said  had  he  lived  to  witness  the 
altered  state  of  royalty  at  the  present  day  ?  But  he  spoke,  however, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

By  this  time  the  soup  was  served,  and  the  henedicite  pronounced 
by  a  friar,  who  chanced  to  be  amongst  the  company,  and  not  an 
unobservant  spectator  of  what  was  passing.  Each  traveller  being 
served,  they  produced  from  their  pockets,  or  from  the  small  satchels 
Avhich  the  better  orders  wore  at  their  sides,  spoons  of  boxwood  or 
metal,  and  set  lustily  to  their  repast,  for  few  houses  of  entertainment 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write  furnished  their  guests  with  such 
conveniences,  each  one  being  obliged  to  find  his  knife  ;  as  for  forks, 
they  were  generally  unknown. 

"  Is  it  far  you  travel,  sir  ?  "  demanded  the  elder  of  the  merchants, 
addressing  Walter,  who  was  seated  next  him. 

"To  Calais,"  replied  our  hero,  who  fancied  that  he  was  not 
entirely  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  whose  person,  how- 
ever, w^as  too  well  disguised,  if  his  conjectures  were  right,  for  him 
to  recognise. 

*'  I,  too,  am  bound  for  France,  to  purchase  merchandise  :  which, 
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Booth  to  say,  finds  a  ready  sale  at  Courts  where  foreign  braveries  are 
all  the  favour,  and  turn  the  honest  penny  to  the  trader's  hand." 

This  was  touching  upon  one  of  the  most  delicate  topics  of  the 
day,  for  there  had  lately  been  fierce  disputes  between  the  citizens 
of  London  and  the  foreign  merchants,  who  engrossed  the  trade  of 
the  metropolis  in  their  hands.  Henry  VII.,  with  a  view  to  benefit 
his  dominions,  had  laid  down  stipulations  in  most  of  the  treaties 
which  he  formed  with  foreign  powers  for  establishing  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  them  and  Great  Britain.  He  encouraged 
Italians  and  Germans  to  visit  his  kingdom  to  dispose  of  foreign 
goods,  and  to  take  in  exchange  woollen  cloths,  tin,  and  lead.  At 
first  these  foreigners  were  compelled  to  pay  double  duty  on  the 
goods  which  they  imported  ;  but  this  being  found  detrimental  to 
commerce,  the  customs  were  abated,  and  the  trade  rapidly  increased. 
Thus  we  see  that  even  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  principle  of  free 
trade  was  beginning  to  be  understood.  In  the  reign  of  his  son,  the 
display  and  amusements,  the  dress  and  extravagance  of  the  Court, 
the  emulation  to  excel  in  every  species  of  splendour  amongst  the 
nobility,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  French,  who  have  always 
excelled  us  in  all  that  is  gay  and  costly,  naturally  occasioned  an 
enormous  demand  for  silks,  damasks,  jewels,  wines,  and  luxuries  of 
every  description.  These  articles  were  chiefly  supplied  by 
Florentine  or  Venetian  merchants,  to  whom  great  protection  was 
given,  and  who  acquired,  by  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  vast 
wealth  in  this  country.  Hence  jealousies  had  arisen  ;  and  these 
insolent  foreigners,  boasting  of  the  favour  of  the  king,  inflicted  all 
those  petty  insults  upon  the  English  mechanics  and  traders,  which 
persons  accustomed  themselves  to  obsequious  deportment  to  their 
superiors  delight  to  off'er  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  The 
conflict  broke  out  between  the  two  parties  upon  the  following 
occasion. 

Williamson,  a  carpenter,  having  purchased  two  stockdoves,  was 
rudely  deprived  of  them  by  a  Frenchman,  who  insolently  declared 
that  they  were  not  fit  meat  for  a  fellow  like  him.  The  poor  man 
urged  in  vain  that,  having  paid  for  them,  he  had  a  right  to  regale 
himself  with  them.  The  thief  ran  off  declaring  that  he  would  carry 
them  to  the  French  ambassador's.  He  did  so,  and  found  shelter 
in  his  house.  The  poor  Englishman,  disappointed  of  his  birds, 
naturally  gave  vent  to  his  indignation,  inno  very  measured  language  ; 
for  which  he  was  committed,  at  the  request  of  the  minister,  to 
prison.  The  ambassador,  being  shortly  afterwards  sued  bj"  the 
mayor  of  the  city  for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoner,  made  answer 
that,  by  the  body  of  God,  the  English  knave  should  lose  his  life, 
for  that  no  Englishman  should  venture  to  deny  what  a  Frenchman 
required  ;  nor  would  he  give  any  other  reply  to  the  friends  of  the 
poor  carpenter. 

This,  and  similar  acts  of  tyranny,  so  incensed  the  citizens  that 
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they  requested  Dr.  Edee  to  preach  against  the  privileges  "which  the 
foreigners  enjoyed.  Encounters  between  them  and  the  'prentices 
became  of  frequent — nay,  almost  hourly — occurrence  ;  till  at  last  the 
mob  attacked  Newgate,  and  released  not  only  the  carpenter,  but 
several  other  prisoners,  who  had  been  committed  for  insulting 
these  pampered,  insolent  strangers. 

The  riot  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Earls  of  Surrey 
and  Shrewsbury  were  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  subdue  them. 
The  ringleaders  being  secured,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  fate  of  the  offenders.  The  court,  over  which  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  presided,  sat  in  Guildhall,  and  the  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  270,  were  introduced,  tied  together  with  ropes. 
Thirteen  of  the  citizens  were  executed  upon  gibbets  erected  in 
those  parts  of  the  City  where  the  principal  disturbances  had 
occurred,  to  the  disgust  as  well  as  terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

Henry,  perceiving  that  the  commissioners  were  pushing  the 
affair  with  too  much  severity,  pretended  to  yield  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  thi'ee  queens — Katherine  of  Arragon  and  his  sisters  Mary  of 
France  and  Margaret  of  Scotland,  who  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
demanded  pardon  for  the  citizens — a  petition  which  the  king,  as 
Stowe  informs  us  in  his  Chronicles,  reluctantly  accorded.  Only 
imagine  thirteen  citizens  being  executed  in  the  present  age  for  a 
simple  riot  caused  by  the  overbearing  insolence  of  a  Frenchman  ! 
This  little  episode  is,  however,  but  a  faithful  picture  of  what  took 
place  in  the  good  old  times,  which  the  blind  idolaters  of  the  past 
sometimes  tell  us  we  shall  never  see  again,  to  which  we  doubt  not 
but  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  exclaim,  "  Heaven  forbid 
they  should  ! " 

No  sooner  had  the  supposed  trader  therefore  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  France  to  purchase  merchandise  than  a 
volley  of  abuse  from  several  of  the  guests  broke  out,  and  words  at 
last  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  swords  were  drawn.  Walter,  whose 
disposition  naturally  inclined  him  to  side  with  the  weaker  party, 
had  already  drawn  his,  and  ranged  himself  by  the  person  assailed, 
when  the  friar,  who  had  remained  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
scene,  approached  and  whispered  in  his  ear  a  caution  to  be  prudent. 
He  turned  and  eyed  the  friendly  monitor,  but  he  was  a  stranger 
to  him. 

"  Whilst  yon  remain  tranquil,"  said  the  speaker,  "  there  will  be 
no  blood  drawn  ;  it  is  against  you  their  swords  are  drawn,  and  not 
against  each  other." 

The  observation,  which  accorded  so  well  with  the  information 
which  his  friend  Patch  had  given  him,  recalled  him  to  his  senses, 
and  he  quietly  resumed  his  seat,  when,  as  the  friar  had  predicted, 
the  dispute  gradually  subsided,  and  the  quarrellers  became  once 
more  friends. 

"  Leave  the  packet  !  "  whispered  the  churchman,  as  he  withdrew 
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for  the  night,  "  upon  the  stool  beside  the  bed,  and  take  no  heed  of 
what  passes  ;  there  is  danger  even  in  the  blinking  of  an  eye.  Act 
as  you  have  been  recommended,  and  you  are  safe." 

Whatever  might  have  been  our  hero's  previous  determination,  he 
now  resolved  to  follow  implicitly  the  advice  of  the  speaker,  whom 
he  judged  at  once  to  be  an  agent  of  Wolsey's.  Bidding  him, 
therefore,  a  good-night,  he  proceeded  to  his  chamber,  which 
contained  two  beds,  one  of  them  occupied  by  the  trader*  whose 
avowal  had  occasioned  the  pretended  dispute  amongst  the  guests. 
Following  the  directions  of  his  unknown  friend,  he  placed  the 
packet  by  the  side  of  his  pallet,  and  cast  himself,  half-dressed, 
upon  the  straw-covered  couch.  Few  inns  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  afforded  better  accommodation  than  that  simple,  but  not 
very  luxurious,  material.  Despite  the  repeated  assurance  of  safety 
which  he  had  received,  he  took  the  precaution  of  taking  his  sword 
to  bed  with  him  ;  for,  as  he  wisely  argued  to  himself,  it  was  at 
least  one  guarantee  the  more. 

In  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  our  hero 
found  it,  despite  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone,  impossible  to  sleep. 
With  his  half -closed  eyes  he  lay  for  some  time  watching  the  pallet 
opposite  to  him  ;  the  hard,  regular  breathings  of  its  occupant 
announced  that  he  slept,  or  pretended  to  do  so.  Gradually  these 
breathings  became  less  and  less  distinct,  till  at  last  they  entirely 
ceased,  and  Walter  saw  the  pretended  trader  rise  from  the  bed, 
upon  which  he  had  thrown  himself  half-dressed,  and  cautiously 
creep  towards  the  stool  upon  Avhich  he  had  placed  the  important 
packet,  quietly  possess  himself  of  it,  and  hasten  from  the  apart- 
ment. In  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  stony  road  informed  him  that  the  successful  robber 
had  departed  with  his  prize. 

"  But  for  the  word  of  one  I  am  bound  to  trust,"  muttered  the 
dissatisfied  youth,  "  I  had  not  lain  here  to  be  plundered  like  a 
sleeping  cur.  'Sdeath  !  how  I  lodged  to  spring  upon  the  thief  and 
try  the  mettle  of  his  courage^  Though  perhaps,"  he  added  with  a 
sigh  "  'tis  better  as  it  is." 

"  Much  better,"  murmured  a  voice,  which  must  have  been  near 
him  for  the  speaker  to  have  caught  his  words. 

Walter  with  one  bound  started  from  his  couch,  and  stood  upon 
the  floor  of  the  chamber,  sword  in  hand. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  demanded,  glancing  round  the  room,  which 
was  imperfectly  lighted  by  the  small  lamp  hanging  from  a  rafter 
in  the  ceiling,  the  ponderous  timbers  of  which,  rudely  put  together, 
supported  the  roof  of  the  house. 

"  Look  up,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  you  will  see." 

He  did  so,  and  beheld  the  friar  who  had  given  him  the  warning 
below,  crouching  like  a  squatting  Indian  behind  one  of  the  massive 
pieces  of  woodwork  directly  over  the  bed  on  which  he  had  been 
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resting.  From  the  gloom  of  the  chamber  it  required  a  strong 
sight,  as  well  as  a  minute  examination,  to  trace  the  outline  of  a 
human  figure  amongst  the  beams  and  timbers  of  the  roof.  When, 
however,  he  could  sufficiently  distinguish,  he  saw,  not  without  a 
vague  feeling  of  terror,  that  the  speaker  held  an  arbalette  in  his 
hand  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  all  the  while  he  had  been  reclining  on  the 
couch,  his  life  had  been  entirely  at  his  mysterious  friend's  disposal. 

"  Help  me  down,"  said  the  speaker. 

The  young  man  did  as  he  was  directed  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  reached  the  floor,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  bed,  and 
motioned  to  Walter  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  stool  beside  him. 

"  II  Sir  John  had  remained  much  longer,  I  must  have  called 
out,  said  the  pretended  friar  ;  "  I  have  had  the  cramp  this  half- 
hour." 

"  Sir  John  I  You  know  the  robber  then  ?  "  demanded  the 
messenger. 

"I  should  think  I  do,"  replied  the  fellow,  with  a  comical 
expression  of  countenance. 

"  And  his  name  ?  " 

"  Sir  John  Perrot,  the  favourite  of  the  king." 

"  And  what  was  thy  errand  here  ?  "  demanded  Walter. 

"  To  watch  over  thy  safety,"  replied  the  fellow  ;  and  no 
unnecessary  one,  judging  from  thy  want  of  prudence  whilst 
below." 

"  And  thine  arbalette " 

"  Would  have  sent  a  bolt  to  the  false  knight's  heart,  had  he 
broken  faith  with  us  and  played  thee  false.  You  may  sleep  securely 
now,"  continued  the  speaker  ;  "  in  the  morning  write  the  letter  as 
directed — I  will  be  the  bearer.  Then  wend  you  way  to  where  you 
are  directed." 

"  And  that,"  said  Walter,  willing  to  ascertain  how  far  the  friar 
was  intrusted  by  his  friend,  "  is  to " 

"  Where  concerns  not  me,"  interrupted  his  companion  ;  "  Patch 
is  a  cunning  gamester,  and  never  shows  his  hand  :  he  may  at  times 
let  fall  a  card  or  two,  but  holds  the  leading  trumps.  Good  night," 
he  added,  at  the  same  time  throwing  himself  upon  the  pallet  where 
Sir  John  Perrot  had  so  lately  lain  ;  '*  my  task  is  ended,  thine 
perchance  begins." 

The  young  man  followed  his  example,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  compose  himself  to  sleep.  The  events  of  the  last 
few  days  appeared  a  mystery  to  him.  One  thing,  at  least,  was 
clear  to  his  understanding — that  Henry's  favourite  servant  and 
confidant  was  in  the  interests  either  of  the  cardinal  or  the  jester  ; 
how  else  could  the  intended  robbery  have  been  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  former,  by  substituting  such  a  letter  as  the 
ambitious  statesman  knew  would  serve  him  with  his  master,  whilst 
the  one  really  intended  for  Campeggio  was  forwarded  by  a  second 
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messenger  ?  But  whether  his  eminence  was  a  party  to  the  warning 
he  had  received,  or  that  he  owed  it,  as  well  as  the  precautions 
taken  to  insure  his  safety,  to  the  friendship  of  Patch,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  decide.  His  tired  thoughts  gradually  gave  way  to  nature's 
sweet  restorative,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  at  last,  to  dream  of  love 

and  its  delusive  hopes. 

*  *  *  «j  * 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  chief  bankers  and  money- 
lenders were  the  Jews  and  foreign  merchants.  Marrietti,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  these  money-lenders,  was  seated  in  his 
shop  in  Lombard-street,  expatiating  upon  the  beauty  of  a  Venetian 
chain  which  a  gallant  of  the  Court  was  cheapening,  when  a  #'^oung 
man,  apparently  much  fatigued  with  travel,  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  house. 

"  Ha !  nephew,"  said  the  Italian,  extending  his  hand  to  him, 
"  welcome  home  again  I  You  found  the  merchandise,  I  trust,  all 
right  at  Calais  ?  " 

"  Merchandise  ! "  repeated  the  young  man,  who  in  fact  was  no 
other  than  our  old  friend  Walter. 

"  Ay,  merchandise,"  repeated  the  little  old  man  sharply.  "Marry, 
this  comes  of  giving  boys  a  holiday,  as  if  thou  couldst  not  have 
combined  pleasure  and  profit, at  the  same  time.  I  warrant  me  thou 
hast  not  forgot  to  spend  the  five  crowns  I  gave  thee.  But  get  thee 
in,"  he  added  :  "  it  was  an  evil  hour  when  I  consented  at  my 
sister's  bidding  to  take  such  a  scapegrace  'prentice," 

Without  giving  the  astonished  youth  time  to  speak  a  word,  the 
irascible  little  usurer  pushed  him  into  a  small  inner  room  at  the 
back  of  his  shop,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him. 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,"  he  said  to  the  nobleman,  who  had  been  too 
much  occupied  in  admiring  his  purchase  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  features  of  the  young  man,  "  you  are  f oi'tunate  ;  j'ou  are  not 
plagued  with  the  care  of  such  a  nephew.  Two  hundred  ducats," 
he  continued,  returning  to  the  previous  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion, "  is  the  lowest  price  ;  the  carbuncles  and  rare  pearls,  as  I  am 
an  honest  man,  are  worth  the  money." 

The  bargain  was  speedily  concluded,  and  the  lover  of  the  fair 
Geraldine — for  it  was  no  other  than  the  gallant  Surrey — left  the 
merchant's  house  on  his  way  to  London  Bridge,  there  to  take  water 
for  Hampton,  where  the  object  of  his  poetic  love  was  residing  with 
her  father,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  whose  family,  accox'ding  to  the 
learned  Dr.  Knott,  trace  their  descent  from  the  Geraldi  of  Florence, 
and  are  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  Irish  origin ;  hence  the  fair 
girl's  romantic  name  of  Geraldine, 

No  sooner  had  the  young  nobleman  departed  than  the  merchant 
let  fall  the  heavy  wooden  shutters  which  hung  suspended,  as  it 
were,  by  strong  cords  over  the  unglazed  windows  of  his  shop,  and 
drew  the  ponderous  bolts.     Before  closing  the  outward  door  he 
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methodically  lit  his  lamp,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  it  fast. 
Satisfied  at  last  that  all  was  secure,  he  opened  the  door  of 
communication,  and  entered  the  little  dark  chamber  where  Walter 
was  sitting. 

"  Well,  nephew,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  shrewd  smile, 
"'■  how  feel  you  after  your  voyage  ?  " 

"  Somewhat  fatigued,  uncle,"  replied  the  young  traveller,  in  the 
same  bantering  tone,  "  since  I  find  that  such  is  the  relationship 
between  us  ;  though  I  question  if  our  fathers  would  not  have  been 
more  surprised^'at  it  than  we  are." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  merchant,  eyeing  him  keenly,  and 
muttering  something  to  himself  about  the  impossibility  of  his 
being  mistaken,  *'  But  doubtless  you  have  a  token  to  convince 
those  who  are  sceptical,"  he  added. 

His  guest  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  produced  the  little 
silver  bell  which  Patch  had  given  him.  The  usurer's  doubts  were 
satisfied.  Cordially  holding  out  his  hand,  he  bade  him  welcome 
to  his  humble  roof,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  been  prepared 
for  his  reception  by  the  jester,  who  had  so  minutely  described  his 
person  that  he  had  recognised  him  the  instant  he  entered  the  shop, 
and  treated  him  as  he  had,  fearful  lest  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was 
fc;o  much  about  the  Court,  should  recognise  him,  as  he  had  done. 

The  speaker  seemed  astonished  when  his  guest  assured  him  that 
the  danger  had  been  purely  an  imaginary  one  ;  for  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  late  occasion,  he  had  never  placed  his  foot  within  a 
royal  residence. 

"No  matter,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old  man  with  a  smile  of 
incredulity  ;  "  I  seek  not  your  name  or  quality.  The  token  you 
have  brought  answers  for  all." 

"  But  I  am  no  lord,"  said  Walter,  not  wishing  to  assume  a  rank 
to  which  he  had  no  claim. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  pry  into  your  secrets,"  replied  the  old  man 
with  an  incredulous  smile,  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  house.  "  Were  you  the  poorest  horse-boy  that  ever  rode  in  a 
noble's  train,  and  bi'ought  that  token  with  you,  you  were  equally 
welcome  to  my  roof." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  fugitive  was  joined  by  his  old 
friend  Patch,  who  conducted  himself  in  the  house  of  the  usurer  as 
if  he  were  at  home,  ordering  him  to  bring  up  the  wines  he  named, 
and  prepare  supper  for  himself  and  guest. 

"  One  word,"  exclaimed  our  hero,  "  to  relieve  my  anxious  heart ; 
the  Lady  Mary " 

*'  Is  v/cll  and  safe  as  yet." 

'*  As  yet,"  repeated  Walter  ;  "tell  me  ?  " 

"  Patience — -patience  !  "  interrupted  the  jester  ;  "  I  know  'tis 
difficult  for  young  blood  to  cm'b  the  restless  whisperings  of  the 
heart,  its  doubts  and  jealous  fears  ;    but  thou  hast  seen  more  than 
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moit  men  of  thy  gossip's  prudence  ;  with  thee  I  have  almost  laid 
asiie  my  mask  ;  thou  knowest  that  thou  canst  trust  me.  Give 
thanks  and  eat,"  he  added,  as  the  repast  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
"  for  we  must  ride  to-night." 

"  Where  ?  "  demanded  his  companion. 

"  To  chase  the  moonbeams  or  the  wild-fire's  light,"  said  Patch, 
with  a  laugh  ;  "  those  who  ride  with  me  must  ride  with  confidence 
as  blind  as  faith,  leap  at  destruction,  and  without  a  doubt.  Dost 
question  me,  roysterer  ?  "  he  continued  :  "  knowest  thou  not 
old  Mammon  here  and  I  are  of  earth's  kings  the  kings,  since  gold 
and  folly  rule  the  gore-stained  earth  ?  " 

"  I'll  question  thee  no  more  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man  ;  "  thou 
art  a  sphinx,  which  (Edipus  himself  had  never  guessed — a  thing  to 
be  admired,  not  understood." 

"  What,  boy  !  "  replied  the  jester,  "  wouldst  batter  me  with  thy 
humanities  ? — compare  me  to  Thebes'  monster  ?  And  yet,"  he 
added,  "the  simile  is  just,  for  both  were  never  rightly  understood." 

"  How  dost  thou  understand  it  ?  " 

"  As  the  Greeks  of  old,"  answered  the  humorist  :  "  the  sphinx 
is  nothing  more  than  poor  humanity,  as  tyranny  and  superstition 
have  disfigured  it ;  when  once  its  rights  are  known,  its  wrongs 
redressed,  the  monster  is  destroyed,  but  all  the  god  remains. 
"  Come,"  he  continued,  rising  from  the  table,  "  a  cup  of  Cyprus 
Avine  ere  we  depart,  as  yellow  as  thy  gold,  old  Plutus,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  precious.     Are  our  horses  ready  ?  " 

"  They  are,"  answered  the  obsequious  merchant,  at  the  same 
time  pouring  the  costly  wine  into  two  small  silver  cups  which  he 
handed  Patch  and  his  guest. 

"  Success  to  our  enterprise,"  exclaimed  the  former  as  he  drained 
the  cup,  "  and  now  then  to  horse.  Keep  careful  watch,"  Jie  added, 
"  that  we  wait  not  an  instant  on  our  return." 

After  seeing  that  his  companion  as  well  as  himself  were  well 
armed,  they  quitted  the  mansion  of  their  host  by  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  and  mounted  two  horses,  which  they  found  waiting  for 
them.  The  jester  led  a  third  one  by  the  rein.  It  was  a  gloomy 
night  ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  as  they  set  out,  but  gradually 
subsided  ere  they  reached  their  journey's  end,  which  Walter 
found,  to  his  surprise,  to  be  the  palace  of  the  king  at  Greenwich. 
Following  the  example  of  his  guide,  he  fastened  his  steed  to  a  tree 
at  the  outskirt  of  the  park,  and  followed  him  cautiously  to  a  small 
pavilion,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  where  but  a  few  days 
since  he  had  been  presented  to  the  king,  and  where  he  last  beheld 
the  object  of  his  passion.  It  was  evident  that  the  isolated 
chamber  was  inhabited,  or  that  an  inmate  was  expected,  for  lights 
streamed  throiigh  the  richly-stained  Avindow  in  the  chamber  above, 
and  cast  party-coloured  lays  upon  the  sward  where  they  were 
stand  ingr. 
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"  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  in  time  !  "  exclaimed  the  jester. 

"  In  time  for  what  ?  " 

"  Thou  wilt  see.  Follow  me  to  the  terrace  ;  but,  above  all,  be 
silent." 

Walter  did  as  he  was  directed.  They  had  not  ensconced 
themselves  more  than  an  hour  behind  a  clump  of  shrubs,  when  they 
beheld  a  man  muffled  in  an  ample  mantle,  and  preceded  by  a  page 
bearing  a  torch,  quit  the  palace,  and  direct  his  steps  towards  the 
pavilion.  From  his  burly  port,  they  knew  it  was  the  king.  As 
soon  as  he  entered.  Patch  quitted  the  concealment,  and  hastening 
to  the  door,  securely  fastened  it  by  a  contrivance  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  the  purpose. 

'•  Now,  then,  to  the  front  of  the  pavilion,"  he  whispered  ;  "  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  The  heiress  of  Stanfieid  is  in  that  temple  of  iniquity  with  the 
king." 

Walter  needed  no  further  inducement ;  his  very  heart  seemed  to 
be  on  fire  ;  the  grass  scarcely  bent  beneath  the  elastic  pressure  of 
his  tread.  As  soon  as  they  were  beneath  the  windows.  Patch  drew 
a  ladder  from  some  bushes,  which  our  hero  hastily  ascended.  As 
he  reached  the  topmost  stave,  a  shriek  fell  upon  his  ear.  With  a 
giant's  strength  he  dashed  open  the  casement,  and  leaped  into  the 
chamber,  and  found  the  orphan  struggling  with  the  king. 

"  Saved  ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  cast  herself  upon  his  neck  ; 
"  0  Walter,  you  have  indeed  preserved  me  fi'om  perdition  !  " 

The  baffled  Henry  absolutely  foamed  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, for  he  was  unarmed.  Yet,  relying  on  his  great  personal 
strength,  he  seemed  at  one  moment  inclined  to  brave  the  contest, 
which  Walter  perceiving,  drew  his  sword. 

"  Back,  tyrant !  "  said  the  young  man,  sternly,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  the  point  of  his  w^eapon  to  a  level  with  his  breast ;  "  one 
step  nearer,  and  I  forget  thou  art  my  sovereign,  as  thou  hast  long 
since  forgotten  the  ties  of  honour,  knighthood,  and  humanity." 

"  Slave  !  "  muttered  Henry,  "  down  at  my  feet — crouch  for  thy 
beggar's  life  !     Let  me  but  raise  my  voice " 

"  And  thy  last  cry  shall  follow  it  !  "  interrupted  the  young  man. 
"  Thy  hot  blood  stains  my  sword  ;  why  should  I  hesitate  ?  "  he 
added  ;  "  why  spare  the  wolf  who  knows  no  touch  of  mercy  ?  " 

"  He  is  thy  king,"  whispered  the  orphan.  "  Stain  not  thy  soul 
with  treason  ;  leave  him  to  Heaven  and  his  conscience." 

At  this  moment  Patch  appeared  upon  the  summit  of  the  ladder, 
and  motioned  to  them  that  it  was  time  to  depart.  Hastily  passing 
the  rescued  maiden  toward  the  window,  Walter  stood  upon  his 
guard,  between  her  and  the  king,  whilst  she  descended.  Several 
times  Henry  essayed  to  speak,  but  passion  held  him  silent.  In  his 
mind  he  resolved,  the  instant  the  intruder  should  follow  the 
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example  of  his  iutended  victim,  to  raise  an  alarm  and  cause  them  to 
be  pursued.  The  young  man  he  destined  for  the  rack  and  cord,  the 
orphan  for  his  infamous  embrace. 

Scarcely  had  these  thoughts  revolved  within  his  head,  than  Patch 
once  more  mounted  to  the  window  sill,  and  whispered  to  his 
companion  to  descend. 

"  What,  ho !  Treason  ! "  exclaimed  the  monarch,  as  our  hero  placed 
his  foot  on  the  window-sill. 

His  further  words  were,  silenced  by  Patch,  who  hastily  cast  a 
small  ball  into  the  Avindow,  which  burst  as  it  fell,  and  filled  the 
chamber  with  a  dense  vapour  ; — in  a  moment  the  excited  monarch 
sank  senseless  upon  the  lioor. 

"  You  have  killed  him,"  whispered  Walter,  as  they  reached  the 
ground. 

"Small  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  jester,  "and  even  if  I  had, 
monarch  as  he  is,  he  would  have  been  lawfully  judged  and  executed. 
I  told  you,"  he  added,  "we  should  one  day  bless  the  chance 
which  made  us  the  leech's  heritors.  You  see  my  words  come 
true." 

As  quickly  as  possible  the  three  fugitives  gained  their  horses,  and 
never  drew  rein  until  they  were  safely  housed  with  the  friendlj^ 
merchant  in  Lombard-street. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

'Tis  sweet  to  roam  with  tliose  we  love, 

When  the  pretty  stars  are  peeping, 
Like  angels  watching  from  above, 

But  at  distance  kindly  keeping. 

— "The  Venetia>i." 

The  next  morning  even  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
capricious  temper  of  the  king  were  astonished  at  the  brutal  ferocity 
which  he  displayed  towards  all  who  approached  him.  The 
adventure  and  disappointment  of  the  preceding  night  rankled 
deeply  in  his  revengeful  soul,  and  in  his  fury  he  mentally 
threatened  destruction  not  only  to  the  hero  of  it,  but  to  the 
innocent  object  of  his  licentious  passion.  Private  orders,  sealed 
with  his  own  signet,  were  despatched  to  the  governors  of  the 
principal  sea-ports,  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  persons 
both  of  Walter  and  the  heiress  of  Stanfield,  and  commanding 
their  arrest  should  they  attempt  to  quit  the  kingdom.  As  for 
Patch,  he  had  been  so  carefully  disguised  and  kept  so  far  in 
the  background,  that  his  share  in  the  transaction  was  not  likely 
to  be  suspected. 

"  Leo  seems  in  an  amiable  mood  this  morning,"  whispered  the 
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last-named  personage  to  the  poet,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  who  stood 
conversing  with  him  in  one  of  the  deep  bay  windows  of  the 
presence-chamber  at  Greenwich,  where  the  jester  had  attended 
Wolsey  in  his  nsual  visit  to  the  king,  ^'At  least,"  added  the 
speaker,  "  if  we  may  judge  from  the  scared  looks  of  the  jackal. 
See  how  he  sneaks  from  the  royal  den  ;  perhaps  he  has 
encountered  the  fangs  of  the  regal  brute  as  well  as  his  growl." 

This  observation  was  occasioned  by  the  crest-fallen  appearance  of 
Sir  John  Perrot,  who  issued  from  the  king's  closet  with  the  air 
of  a  man  not  quite  assured  whether  or  no  his  head  still  sat  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  humbled  courtier  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at 
Patch  as  he  passed  the  window  where  he  and  his  companions 
stood.  To  the  latter  it  seemed  to  deprecate  the  jester's  usually 
sarcastic  humour,  who,  however,  perfectly  understood  it,  and 
returned  it  by  a  triumphant  smile,  for  he  feared  not  the  minion's 
treachery — he  was  completely  in  his  power. 

"  Why,  Sir  John,"  he  exclaimed,  advancing  from  the  window  to 
meet  him,  "  from  thy  woe-begone  countenance  one  would  imagine 
there  was  an  end  to  all  intrigue  at  Court — that  honesty  was  to  be 
henceforth  the  language  of  the  day,  or  that,  like  a  whipped  scholar, 
thou  wert  pouting  over  a  new  lesson.  Courage,  man,"  he  added, 
bitterly  ;  "  let  Courts  become  as  honest  as  they  may,  there  will  still 
be  found  a  use  for  such  as  thee." 

"  Thou  art  a  hard  taskmaster.  Patch,"  replied  the  knight,  in  an 
nnder-tone  ;  "  a  man  may  as  well  give  hand  to  Satan,  as  take 
service  with  thee.     The  king,"  he  added,  "  is  furious." 

■  More  so  than  you  expected  ?  "  coolly  demanded  the  jester. 

"  Hath  threatened  to  disgrace  me,"  continued  the  knight. 

"  Impossible,"  said  his  tormentor,  in  a  tone  of  undisguised 
contempt,  which  made  the  courtier  writhe,  for  he  perfectly 
understood  the  speaker's  meaning :  "  not  even  Henry's  power 
can  accomplish  that ;  despot  as  he  is,  you  may  defy  him  there. 
Kings,  like  other  men,"  he  added,  "  fail  at  impossibilities." 

"  At  least,"  faltered  Sir  John,  blushing  with  shame  and  anger 
as  he  spoke,  "  it  can  affect  my  life.  This  very  hour  his  highness 
swore  to  trample  me  as  mire  beneath  his  feet,  should  he  but  prove 
my  treachery." 

"  Indeed  !  "  replied  the  jester,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  at  the  same 
time  turning  on  his  heel  and  leaving  him,  "  fortune  favours  thee 
in  thy  disgrace,  for,  like  the  worthless  fish  cast  back  into  the  lake, 
thou'lt  find  thy  element." 

The  knight,  imable  to  conceal  his  mortification  at  the  sarcasm, 
which  conscience  told  him  he  merited,  hastened  from  the  jDresence- 
chamber,  revolving  in  his  mind  whether  it  were  not  wisest  to 
confess  all  and  trust  to  Henry's  mercy,  than  to  continue  the  slave 
of  such  an  ungracious  task-master  as  the  jester.  Reflection, 
however,  soon  convinced  him  that  the  bark  of  his  tormentor  was 
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worse  tliau  his  bite,  and  he  resolved  to  let  things  take  their  usual 
course. 

At  thi>  moment  Henry  issued  from  the  royal  closet.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  long,  loose  gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined  with  sables  : 
and  instead  of  the  barret  or  hat  which  Holbein  has  rendered 
familiar  to  most  English  readers,  his  head  was  covered  with  a 
purple  velvet  hood,  which  gave  a  ghastly  expression  to  his 
unusually  pale  features.  In  short,  it  was  evident  from  his  whole 
appearance  that  he  still  felt  the  effects  of  the  jester's  parting  gift, 
Avhich  left  him  for  a  long  time  senseless  on  the  floor  of  the  pavilion. 

"  Where  be  these  legates  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  "  these  sloths  of  Rome 
— these  Fabian  politicians,  who  trust  to  tire  our  patience  by  delay  ? 
Knows  my  lord  of  York,"  he  added,  in  a  loud,  harsh  tone,  "  that  we 
have  twice  demanded  his  fair  presence  ?  " 

"  His  eminence  is  in  the  chapel  with  Campeggio,  sire,"  faltered 
Sir  Henry  Denny,  who,  more  perhaps  than  any  courtier  present, 
trembled  at  the  ungovernable  temper  of  the  king. 

"  'Sdeath  !  go  tell  the  red-caps  we  attend  them  here,  and  by  their 
own  appointing.  The  sun  is  bright,  the  air  of  heaven  blows  keenly. 
We  would  not  lose  our  match  for  twenty  times  their  bidding  Go, 
Suffolk,"  he  added  in  a  kinder  tone,  turning  to  his  brother-in-law, 
"order  our  train  to  mount ;  and  tell  Le  March  we'll  fly  the  Norway 
falcon  our  sister  Margaret  sent  us." 

The  duke  bowed,  and  left  the  presence-chamber  to  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received. 

No  one  knew  better  than  the  infuriated  monarch  that  both 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  had  been  above  three  hours  waiting  to 
obtain  an  interview  ;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  by  his  own  private  orders 
that  they  were  thus  discourteously  received,  for  virtually  their 
mission  was  at  an  end,  since  an  inhibition  had  been  received  to 
stop  their  proceedings  as  legates.  The  Pope,  who  was  devoted  to 
Katherine's  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles,  had,  however,  with  his 
usual  duplicity,  exempted  the  king  from  the  penalties  which  the 
inhibition  imposed  on  all  such  as  should  abet  the  process  of  the 
divorce.  The  politics  of  Clement  YII.  were  most  disastrous  to  the 
Holy  See  ;  they  lost  eventually  three  kingdoms  to  its  triple  crown. 
"  'Tis  well,  my  lord  !  "  exclaimed  Henry,  at  the  same  time 
contemptuously  crushing  in  his  hand  the  Papal  indulgence  which 
Campeggio,  in  the  hope  of  soothing  his  wrath,  had  presented  him 
with.  "  Since  Rome  denies  us  justice,  we  must  seek  a  remedy 
within  ourselves.  Your  mission  ended  as  it  began,  in  bitter 
mockery  and  deceit,  albeit  in  that  we  blame  not  you.  We  will 
not  longer  detain  you  at  our  Court.  Your  brother  of  York,"  he 
added,  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview  casting  a  cold  glance 
on  Wolsey,  "will  order  your  departure  with  all  honour.  Farewell ! 
St.  George  and  our  Lady  speed  you  !  " 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  or  deigning  further  salutation  to 
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either  of  the  legates,  the  king  turned  upon  his  heel  and  entered 
the  royal  closet  to  prepare  for  his  morning  ride,  calling  lustily  to 
Sir  Henry  Norris  to  see  the  falconers  were  in  readiness.  .  The 
I  mortified  churchmen,  humbled  and  confused  by  their  reception, 
retired  to  the  lodging  of  Wolsey  amid  the  sneers  of  the  courtiers, 
who  already  anticipated  the  haughty  favourite's  downfall. 

"The  period  of  your  master's  favaur  has  arrived,  friend  Patch," 
whispered  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  as  they  crossed  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  ;  "  the  bark  of  Peter  is  in  peril." 

"  It  has  weathered,"'  replied  the  jester  carelessly,  "  a  rougher 
storm  than  this  ;  the  tempest  is  never  so  near  exhausted  as  when 
it  rages  loudest." 

"  Thou  art  poetical  in  thy  description,  man  :  fortime  hath 
misplaced  thee  ;  she  should  have  made  a  minstrel,  not  a  jester,  of 
thee  ;  thou  hast  a  poet's  soul,  if  not  his  verse." 

His  companion  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression 
half-mocking,  half -serious,  as  he  replied  in  his  own  quaint  style, 

"  Are  there  no  poets,  then,  but  such  as  deal  in  rhyme  ?  Tut, 
man  !  they  are  but  the  scholars  of  their  art.  Those  who  can  play 
with  human  passion — oppose  the  fox's  cunning  to  the  lion's 
strength — trace  even  through  crime  the  fine  connecting  link,  the 
golden  thread  which  holds  humanity  in  one  vast  whole — or  touch 
the  secret  key-notes  of  the  heart,  making  deep  melodies  or  fearful 
discords — stich  are  your  poets  ;  those  who  write  are  rhymesters." 

"  A  lesson !  and  in  mine  own  art ! "  exclaimed  the  knight, 
astonished  at  the  new  phase  in  his  strange  companion's  character. 
"  Thou  art  a  very  protean  personage.  I  find  as  many  changes  in 
thee " 

"  As  in  thy  mistress's  humour  or  dame  Fortune's  smiles,"  said  the 
jester,  finishing  the  sentence  for  him  ;  "  but  fare  thee  well.  I  must 
to  my  master — you,  doubtless,  to  the  hawking  with  the  king. 
Beware,"  he  added,  Avith  a  significant  look,  "  how  you  cro?s  the 
royal  falconer  in  his  sport.  Should  you  ride  towards  Hevei',  loose 
not  the  jesses  of  your  bird — cast  not  your  hawk  that  way." 

Hever  Castle  was  the  residence  of  Anne  Boleyn,  for  Avhoni  the 
X>oet's  passion  was  more  than  suspected  bj-  the  Court, 

Sir  Thomas  understood  the  hint,  aad,  nodding  adieti  to  the 
friendly  giver,  walked  musingly  away. 

On  entering  the  cardinal's  chamber,  Patch  found  his  eminence 
pacing  up  and  down  the  apartment  alone  ;  the  cotirtiers  who 
generally  thronged  his  ante-chamber  had  already  deserted  it  in 
anticipation  of  his  disgrace.  The  usually  flushed  features  of  the 
churchman  were  pale,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  compressed 
lips,  that  he  was  struggling  to  subdue  an  emotion  which,  once 
given  way  to,  would,  like  a  torrent,  bear  everything  before  it, 

"  Alone,  my  lord  !  "  said  the  jester,  v.ith  a  well-afl:ected  expres- 
sion of  surprise. 
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"  Doth  that  astonish  thee  ?  "  exclaimed  Wolsey,  bitterly  ;  "  the 
sun  hath  set,  and  friends  are,  like  shadows,  seen  only  when  it 
shines.  This  worse  than  folly,  this  madness  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
joined  with  the  king's  hot  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  hath  ruined 
me.  I  have  touched  the  climax  of  my  greatness,  and  must, 
perforce,  descend.     My  enemies  prevail  at  last." 

"  One  way,"  observed  the  person  whom  the  speaker  had  so 
singularly  chosen  for  his  confidant,  "  remains  to  crush  them,  and 
knit  thyself  yet  closer  to  the  capricious  Henry's  heart." 

"  Name  it,"  said  the  astonished  churchman,  surprised  that  the 
speaker  should  have  found  a  clue  to  escape  the  danger  at  which 
evuii  his  experience  felt  appalled. 

"  Your  eminence  is  still  legate  ?  "  demanded  Patch. 

"  Thou  knowest  I  am." 

*'  And  can  convoke  the  prelates  and  the  clergy  ?  " 

"  Assuredly." 

"  Convoke  them,  thtn  ;  and,  despite  Rome's  threats,  pronounce 
for  the  divorce.  Leave  Henry's  sword  and  Clement's  crosier  to 
decide  the  rest." 

"  It  were,  indeed,  one  way,"  slowly  repeated  Wolsey,  more  like 
a  man  replying  to  himself  than  answering  another  ;  "  but  it  would 
cast  a  brand  whose  conflagration  ages  would  not  extinguish. 
Heresy  even  now  is  rife  within  the  land." 

"  What  matter,"  observed  the  jester,  "  so  you  escaped  the  flames  ? 
As  for  the  brand  you  speak  of,  it  is  cast  already — Henry  and  Rome 
are  twain  at  this  moment." 

"  It  would  stain  my  purple,"  added  the  cardinal. 

"  Cast  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  rag  aside  ;  men  are  beginning 
to  hold  it  at  its  value." 

"  Destroy  all  hopes  of  the  tiara  which  Clement's  age  and  failing 
years  hold  out  ?  " 

"  Dreams,"  interrupted  his  counsellor,  "  dreams,  which  France 
and  Spain  alike  have  fostered  only  to  deceive.  France  fears ; 
Charles  hates  as  well  as  fears  thee.  As  a  subject  already  hast  thou 
menaced  the  world — as  a  sovereign  thou  wouldst  command  it. 
Rivals  as  they  are,  they  would  unite  on  this  one  point  against  thee. 
The  tiara,"  he  continued,  scornfully,  "  it  is  the  ignis  fataus  which 
leads  thy  steps  astray,  and  blinds  thy  sight  where  thou  shouldst 
see  most  clearly.  Why,  like  a  wayward  child,  pine  for  a  bauble 
placed  beyond  thy  reach  ?  " 

"  Dream  though  it  be,"  exclaimed  the  churchman,  rising  from 
his  cushioned  seat  and  pacing  the  chamber,  "  it  is  a  glorious  one, 
and  crowned  my  sleep  from  boyhood.  It  cheered  the  obscure 
student  in  his  patient  toil — urged  the  aspiring  statesman  on  to 
greatness — armed  him  against  the  nation's  murmui-s  and  the 
noble's  scorn.  I  will  not  turn  my  footsteps  from  the  path,"  he 
added,    with    a    determination    which   showed    how   deeply   the 
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ambitious  hope  was  wedded  to  his  soul,  "  though  Death,  clad  in 
his  grisly  terrors,  bar  my  passage,  pointing  with  mocking  finger 
to  a  timeless  grave." 

"  Heaven  grant,"  said  his  hearer,  disappointed  perhaps  that  his 
counsel  was  not  followed,  "  that  Henry's  wrath  leave  it  a  bloodless 
one." 

"Think'st  thou,"  he  demanded,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it  sounded 
like  a  whisper,  "  he  would  dare  to  violate  Rome's  purple  and  lay  a 
sacrilegious  hand  upon  our  life  ?  " 

"  Henry  is  fond  of  innovation,"  replied  Patch,  in  his  usual  quiet 
tone  ;  "  the  novelty  might  tempt  him." 

"  There  at  least,"  said  the  tottering  favourite,  "  I  may  defy  him. 
Thanks  to  thy  friendship,  I  am  armed  against  that  last  extreme  of 
fate  ;  even  at  the  scaffold's  foot  the  jester's  gift  should  balk  his 
malice." 

He  raised  his  jewelled  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  displayed  the 
poisoned  ring  which  Patch  and  Walter  had  found  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Italian,  Adam,  after  the  execution  of  Sir  John  de  Corbey. 
The  faithful  donor  smiled  mournfully  as  he  beheld  it.  Perhaps  he 
already  saw  that  the  hour  was  nearer  than  the  speaker  imagined. 

"  Away,"  continued  the  speaker  ;  "join  thou  this  hawking  party. 
Have  ears  for  every  word  which  falls  from  Henry's  lips — eyes  for 
each  glance  ;  a  straw,  the  thistle's  floating  down,  will  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows  ;  above  all,  take  heed  if  he  rides  towards 
Hever — there  lies  our  chiefest  danger." 

With  a  nod  of  intelligence,  which  intimated  that  his  intentions 
and  wishes  were  perfectly  understood,  the  strangely  selected  con- 
fidant quitted  the  apartment,  which  Wolsey  continued  to  pace  in 
thoughtful  silence  long  after  his  departure,  pondering  over  the 
storm  which  menaced  him  and  the  bold  advice  he  had  received. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  that  the  fabric  I  have 
reared,  the  hopes  for  which  I  toiled  and  sinned,  should  fade  in  air 
like  childhood's  fairy  dream.  Yet  why  should  I  regret  it  ?  For  what 
is  rank  or  state  ? — a  tinsel  robe  which  fools  and  knaves  alone  are 
dazzled  by.  The  wise  man  knows  its  worthlessness  and  scorns  it. 
But  power,"  he  slowly  added,  "  is  earth's  real  substantial  good — 
life's  only  pui-pose  and  reality  ;  as  drowning  wretches  clutch  at 
straws,  I'll  hold  it  to  the  last." 

With  these  words,  which  illustrate,  perhaps,  alike  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  great  man's  character,  he  reseated  himself, 
and  began  to  compile  from  the  papers  on  the  table  a  list  of  his  vast 
wealth,  with  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  bribe  the  king  when  the 
impending  crisis  should  arrive.  Whilst  the  falling  favourite  is 
thus  occupied,  let  us  follow  our  old  friend  Patch,  who  had  joined 
the  royal  party. 

Hawking  or  falconry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  to  a 
much  later  period,  had  this  distinctive  character  from  the  other 
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pastimes  of  the  age — it  could  only  be  practised  by  persons  of  rank. 
The  possession  of  a  hawk  was  considered  as  one  of  the  ensigns  of 
nobility,  and  those  who  were  entitled  to  be  the  owners  of  this  bird 
generally  travelled  with  them,  took  them  into  the  field  of  battle, 
and  refused  to  part  with  them  even  when  taken  prisoner.  No 
action  was  deemed  so  disgraceful  to  a  nobleman  as  the  surrendering 
of  his  hawk  or  dog. 

The  loud  shouts  of  the  party,  as  they  dashed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  following  the  falconers  who  rode  before  to  rouse  the 
birds,  directed  Patch  where  to  follow  them.  He  was  no  timid 
horseman,  and  half  an  hoar's  hard  riding  brought  him  up  with 
the  royal  sportsman.  Just  as  he  reached  the  ground  a  stately  heron 
had  been  started  from  the  low  sedgy  banks  where  it  had  been 
feeding,  and  with  repeated  gyrations  rose  till  it  appeared  like  a 
speck  in  the  clear  blue  sky  above  it.  This  was  the  critical  moment 
for  the  sportsman  to  display  his  skill  by  assuring  himself  that  his 
falcon  had  seen  its  victim  before  he  loosed  the  jesses  and  launched 
it  from  his  hand. 

"  Whoo  !  lie  til  ho  ! "  cried  Henry,  as  he  cast  his  bird — a 
magnificent  Norway  falcon,  the  gift  of  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  which  he  had  named  after  the  donor.  "  Now, 
Margaret,  do  thy  best ;  by  St.  Hubert,  but  'tis  a  royal  bird,"  he 
continued,  as  theliberated  falcon  rose  majestically  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey  ;  "  how  steadily  it  rises  on  the  wing  !  Now,  heron,  wing 
thy  way! " 

The  hunted  bird  had  evidently  caught  sight  of  its  pursuer,  for 
instead  of  attempting  to  rise  higher,  it  wheeled  round  and  made 
way  towards  a  grove  of  lofty  pines,  in  which  most  probably  its 
nest  was  situated,  and  whose  tall  tops  were  visible  to  the  sportsmen, 
even  from  the  flat  marshy  ground  where  they  were  riding. 
Dashing  his  spurs  deep  into  his  horse's  sides,  Henry  started  off  to 
follow  the  aerial  chase.  Many  a  gay  halloo  was  given,iand  many  a 
merry  laugh  rang  on  the  banks  of  silver  Thames,  as  the  nobles  and 
courtiers  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  excited  master. 

"  Fly,  Margaret !  "  shouted  the  king  ;  "  a  cast  of  golden  balls  if 
thou  strikest  down  the  heron  before  he  reaches  wood.  Hip,  ho, 
whoo  !  "  he  continued,  his  excitement  every  moment  increasing  ; 
"  he  gains  upon  him — now  the  long  shanks  sees  he  cannot  reach 
the  wood,  and  rises  on  his  wing  again." 

To  have  watched  the  chase  one  might  really  have  thought  that 
the  gallant  falcon  had  both  heard  and  understood  the  encouraging 
cry  of  his  royal  master,  for  it  had  redoubled  its  efforts  and  so  far 
gained  upon  its  flying  victim,  that  perceiving  the  combat  inevit- 
able, the  persecuted  heron  had  once  more  changed  its  lateral 
course  and  risen  on  its  wing.     Its  pursuer  followed  it. 

"  Rise,  falcon  !  rise,  heron  !  "  shouted  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  .  admirer  of    the    sport,  and  who,  together 
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with  the  king  and  principal  personages  of  the  party,  drew  their 
horses  into  a  circle,  as  the  contest  once  more  became  confined  t© 
that  portion  of  the  heavens  directly  over  their  heads. 

"  Fly,  cardinal  !  rise,  king  ! "  shouted  a  voice  from  a  distasai; 
group  of  falconers  and  courtiers  who  were  gathered  at  a  distance^  • 
There  was  an  instant  pause  in  the  laugh  and  vociferation  of  W*ose 
nearest  the  monarch,  not  knowing  how  Henry  would  approve  the 
daring  jest.  For  a  few  moments  his  brow  was  clouded  ;  but  a  quiet 
smile  gradually,  and  apparently  without  his  wishing  it,  appeared 
upon  his  lip.  Those  who  watched  it  and  knew  him  intimately 
saw  that  the  fate  of  his  favourite  was  sealed,  and  many  a  heart  beat 
the  lighter. 

"  Well,  my  lords,"  he  exclaimed,  bursting  into  a  good-humoured 
laugh,  as  if  unable  longer  to  control  himself,  "  dare  you  refuse  the 
challenge  ?  Shrewsbury,  a  hundred  pieces  on  my  gallant  falcon^ 
and  a  glove  for  thy  lady — is  it  a  wager  ?  " 

"  A  royal  one,  sire,"  replied  the  politic  noble,  bowing  at  the  offer, 
"  and  I  accept  it." 

"  Dost  thou  ?"  cried  Henry  ;  "why,  then,  fly,  cardinal !  rise,  king !'^ 

No  sooner  had  the  words  passed  the  lips  of  the  speaker  than  they 
were  joyously  echoed  by  nearly  every  noble  present,  for  there  were 
few  who  did  not  secretly  desire  the  downfall  of  the  churchman. 
The  faithful  Patch  listened  to  them  in  silence,  for  which  he  was 
roughly  reproved  by  the  obsequious  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

"Why,  thou  disloyal  knave,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  "refuse  t® 
repeat  the  war-cry  of  the  king  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  courtier,"  replied  the  jester,  scornfully, 

"  Thou  art  an  insolent  traitor,"  retorted  the  haughty  noble,  wht3> 
felt  the  bitter  satire  of  the  speaker  more  than  he  cared  to  show  5 
for  during  his  prosperity  he  had  been  one  of  Wolsey's  most 
obsequious  worshippers,  which  no  one  knew  better  than  the 
faithful  fool. 

"  And  thou  a  noble  weathercock,"  answered  Patch,  in  his  usual 
unmoved  tone,  "  a  thing  to  show  which  way  the  wind  of  royal 
favour  sits." 

"  What  dispute  is  this  ?  "  demanded  Henry,  riding  up  to  the 
group,  followed  by  Suffolk,  Surrey,  and  his  immediate  attendants, 
"  Wrangling  in  our  presence,  knave  ?  " 

"A  slight  dispute  between  my  brother  of  Shrewsbury  and 
myself,"  said  the  jester,  coolly.  "  He  wears  your  majesty's  bells,  I 
the  cardinal's.  We  could  not  agree  as  to  the  sound ;  each  fool 
preferred  his  own." 

A  general  laugh  followed  the  explanation  ;  for,  strange  as  suck 
license  would  now  appear,  the  jester  in  those  days  v/as  a  privileged 
person,  who  might  address  even  to  a  crowned  head  with  impunitj 
reproof  or  advice,  which  the  gravest  statesman  or  councillor  in  thf: 
kingdom  would  hesitate  to  offer. 
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"Thou  art  a  merry  knave,"  observed  the  king,  joining  in  the 
mirth,  "and  I  believe  a  faithful  one.  Wilt  thou  take  service  with 
me?" 

"  No,  gossip,  no,"  replied  the  jester,  gravely  shaking  his  head. 
"Why,  to  make  room  for  one,  displace  so  many?  Besides,"  he 
added,  "  I  am  in  my  humour  something  like  Minerva's  bird,  as  fits 
our  state  and  wisdom." 

"  How  so  ?  "  demanded  Henry. 

"  I  quit  not  a  ruined  house." 

There  was  a  tone  of  melancholy  reproof  in  the  voice  of  the 
speaker,  which  awoke  a  kindlier  sentiment  towards  his  master  in 
the  breast  of  the  king,  and  alarmed  the  courtiers  for  the  success  of 
their  schemes  to  displace  him,  Suffolk  saw  the  impression,  and 
hastened  to  remove  it. 

"  Look,  sire  ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  see  how  royally  your  falcon 
merits  its  name — a  pair  of  spurs  to  a  dozen  nobles  that  he  gears  his 
bird." 

"  Not  without  feeling  the  heron's  beak,"  replied  the  jester,  fixing 
his  keen  grey  eyes  upon  the  contest ;  "  see  how  nobly  he  watches 
for  the  swoop — it  will  be  fatal  to  them  both." 

The  eyes  of  the  speaker  and  the  monarch  encountered  as  he 
spoke.     They  understood  each  other. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Henry  ;  "  it  is  too  late  to  stay  it." 

The  falcon,  as  usual,  had  soared  and  soared  till  it  had  gained  a 
height  considerably  above  that  of  its  victim,  whose  long  neck  was 
turned  back,  watching  for  the  pounce  which  the  pursuer  was  sure 
to  make,  and  which,  if  once  avoided,  generally  gave  the  heron  an 
opportunity  to  escape,  as  it  was  made  with  such  violence  that  the 
descending  bird  could  neither  stop  midway  nor  recover  its  wing 
till  some  minutes  after.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the,  royal  bird 
as  it  made  its  fatal  swoop,  and  the  cry  of  "  Fly,  cardinal  !  "  was 
again  mockingly  repeated  ;  but,  to  the  disappointment  of  all,  save 
Patch,  the  cardinal  or  heron  disdained  to  fly  ;  but  extending  its 
long,  sharp  beak  like  a  lance,  it  received  its  enemy  upon  the  point, 
literally  impaling  it  by  the  force  of  its  descent.  The  falcon, 
however,  although  wounded,  was  not  subdued  ;  but,  fixing  its 
talons  in  the  breast  of  its  adversary,  it  clung  with  tenacity  to  its 
conqueror,  which  it  struck  with  its  powerful  beak  repeatedly  upon 
the  head.  Both  fell  together.  Henry  was  the  first  to  dismount  to 
relieve  his  favourite  from  its  position,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
only  slightly  wounded.  The  hope,  however,  was  vain — both  heron 
and  falcon  were  dead. 

"  I  would  sooner,"  exclaimed  Henry.  "  have  given  a  thousand 
marks  than  this  should  have  happened.  Poor  Margaret !  thy  flight 
has  been  a  short  one." 

"  But  a  victorious  one,"  observed  the  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  "  its 
enemy  has  fallen  with  it." 
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"  To  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  gloomily — "  to 
your  pleasure.  I'll  hawk  no  more  to-day.  Suffolk  and  Surrey 
will  ride  with  me,  the  rest  dispose  themselves  as  their  caprice  and 
humour  lead  them  till  the  banquet  hour." 

This  was  the  general  intimation  given  when  the  speaker  wished 
to  be  alone,  or  to  start  on  one  of  those  amatory  expeditions  in 
which  he  so  frequently  indulged,  and  in  which  his  brother-in-law 
and  another  favoured  noble  were  generally  his  companions. 

"  How  far  is  it.  Sir  Thomas,  to  Hever  Castle  ?  "  demanded  Patch 
of  the  poet  knight,  who,  like  most  of  the  courtiers,  had  drawn  rein, 
not  to  follow  even  by  inadvertence  the  same  route  as  the  king  ; 
"  thinkst  thou  a  good  horseman  might  be  there  by  dusk  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  party  addressed,  trying  to  look 
unconcerned. 

"  I  will  bet  thee  a  rose  noble  to  a  flask  of  sack  that  Henry  sups 
there,"  continued  the  jester. 

"  If  he  does,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  turning  pale,  but  trying  to 
appear  unconcerned,  "  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

"  To  thee  ?  "  repeated  the  querist ;  "  why,  what  indeed  !  If  the 
king  loved  fifty  Mistress  Boleyns,  what  would  it  be  to  thee,  since 
thou  hast  no  inkling  of  affection  there — no  idle  dreams  such  as 
boys  muse  on,  when  spring's  sweet  breath  woos  them  to  wander 
by  the  rippling  stream,  or  'neath  the  hawthorn's  budding  shade  H 
To  thee,  indeed  ! — who  could  suspect  thee  of  such  folly  ?  " 

The  unhappy  poet,  who  felt  all  the  sarcasm  of  the  jester's  words, 
winced  like  a  man  stung  by  a  hornet ;  indeed,  at  times  the  jester's 
tongue  was  not  less  venomous,  though  this  time  he  thought  the 
caution  was  perhaps  kindly  meant, 

"  Thanks,  friend  Patch,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  I  understand  thee — 
the  warning  is  well-timed.  I  know  the  danger  of  crossing  the 
lion's  path,  and  shall  not  ride  to  Hever." 

With  these  words  he  turned  his  horse  aside,  and  plunged  into  the 
woods  which  skirted  the  river.  His  companion  remained  for  a 
few  moments  gazing  in  silence  after  him.  He  knew  the  human 
heart  too  well  to  trust  its  weakness  or  its  promise. 

"And  I,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  white  plume  of  the  knight 
disappeared  amid  the  trees,  "  prophesy  that  I  must  ride  hard  to 
reach  Hever  before  thee.  What  so  deceitful  as  a  lover's  resolution, 
or  a  woman's  promise  ?  " 

With  these  reflections,  the  jester  gave  rein,  and  pursued  his  way 
to  the  residence  of  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn.  Hever  Castle  was 
erected  by  William  de  Hever,  a  Norman  baron,  who  under  Edward 
III.  obtained  the  king's  license  to  embattle  his  manor  house,  as 
well  as  to  have  free  warren  within  his  demesne.  It  is  situated  on 
the  western  border  of  the  county  of  Kent,  hard  by  Penshurst.  His 
two  daughters  and  co-heiresses  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  the 
families  of  Cobham  and  Brocas.    The  former,  who  had  acquired 
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^hQ  whole  estate  by  purchase,  resold  it  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  a 
wealthy  mercer  of  London,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  wealthy 
merchant  was  the  great  grandfather  of  the  beautiful  Anne  whom 
Wyat  and  Henry  both  passionately  loved. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  down  the  broad  avenue  which 
led  to  the  principal  entrance,  when  a  horseman,  whose  foaming 
steed  and  soiled  dress  showed  how  hard  he  had  ridden,  drew  rein 
at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  chestnut  tree,  whose  branches  shaded  a 
vase  and  statue  which  in  the  Italian  style  graced  the  bottom  of  the 
walk. 

"  So,"  he  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  removing  the  bit  from  the 
mouth  of  his  good  steed,  "  I  am  here  the  first  ;  more  than  are 
invited  will  meet  at  the  j)lace  of  rendezvous.  Should  Henry 
encounter  Wj^at  at  the  place  of  tryst,  it  may  cool  his  hot  impetuous 
love  ;  if  not,"  he  added,  "  I  must  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
Human  folly  or  human  passion  will  not  fail  to  supply  me  with 
some  clue." 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  the  speaker  was  their  old 
acquaintance  Patch. 

Twisting  the  rein  round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  he  released  it, 
and  the  well-trained  steed  made  its  way  into  the  underwood  to 
feed  upon  the  tender  herbage  ;  its  master  knew  that  with  a  whistle 
he  could  at  any  moment  recall  him.  After  looking  cautiously 
round  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  unobserved,  or  had  not 
mistaken  the  place,  the  jester  climbed  the  chestnut  tree  we  have 
before  alluded  to,  and  cradled  himself  at  his  ease  in  the  enormous 
branches,  still  watching  with  an  eager  eye  and  an  attentive  ear  for 
any  sight  or  sound  which  might  indicate  the  approach  of  any  of 
those  whom  he  expected.  He  had  patiently  maintained  his 
position  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  a  light  rustling  step  roused 
his  attention.  At  first  he  deemed  the  sound  proceeded  from  some 
stray  fawn,  so  lightly  did  the  footfall  break  upon  his  ear.  He  was, 
however,  quickly  undeceived  ;  for  a  graceful  figure  emerged  from 
the  shade  of  the  narrow  footpath  into  the  full  moon's  light ;  her 
veil  floating  in  the  evening  breeze  displayed  the  animated,  beautiful 
features  of  the  wearer,  as,  with  a  timid  step,  she  advanced  towards 
the  vase  beneath  the  tree  to  deposit  a  letter  under  the  marble 
pedestal,  starting  at  every  rustling  leaf  or  nameless  sound  the 
forest  shades  sighed  forth. 

"Good  !  "  murmured  the  watchful  jester  to  himself,  "the  game 
begins.  Anne  Boleyn  has  well  commenced  her  part ;  Wyat  and 
Henry  next." 

No  sooner  had  the  maiden  deposited  her  letter  than  she  retired 
towards  the  castle  by  the  narrow  footpath,  f eax'f ul  of  being  observed 
if  she  ventured  in  the  oj)en  avenue,  which  the  full  moon  rendered 
almost  as  clear  as  the  light  of  dav.     The  moment  she  was  gone 
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Patch  nimbly  descended  from  his  hiding  place  and  secured  the 
precious  document,  which  he  hid  within  his  breast,  for  something 
whispered  to  him  that  it  would  one  day  be  useful.  He  was  seldom 
wrong. 

Scarcely  had  he  regained  his  former  secure  position  than  a  second 
horseman  approached,  who,  however,  took  the  precaution  of  dis- 
mounting at  a  considerable  distance,  and  fastened  his  steed  to  a 
tree — it  was  the  poet  and  once  favoured  lover  of  Anne  Boleyn^ 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  whose  muse,  although  scarcely  worthy  of  that 
honour,  has  been  coupled  with  the  gallant  Surrey's  in  his 
impassioned  lays  to  Geraldine. 

Taking  his  rebeck  from  his  shoulder,  he  hastily  touchsd  a  few 
chords  by  way  of  prelude,  and  then  accompanied  himself  as  in  & 
deep  manly  voice  he  sang  the  following  serenade  : — > 

The  stars  from  heaven  are  peeping' 

Less  beautiful  than  thee  ; 
Come  while  the  world  is  sleeping, 

To  change  love's  vows  with  me. 

Come  with  thy  bright  eyes  beaming', 

Brightly  in  beauty's  spell  ; 
Come  while  the  earth  is  dreaming, 

Our  tale  of  love  to  tell. 

•  Night's  holiest  guards  are  keeping 

Their  vigil  round  thy  tower  ; 

Then  while  the  world  is  sleeping, 

Sweet  lady,  quit  thy  bower. 

The  stars  from  heaven  are  beaming 

Less  beautiful  than  thee ; 
Come  while  the  earth  is  dreaming 

To  change  love's  vows  with  me. 

"  An'  this  piping  win  her  not,"  murmured  Patch.  "  I  wouM 
advise  the  knight  never  to  pinch  rebeck  more  :  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  does  it  daintily." 

The  skill  of  the  songster  was  not  thrown  away  ;  the  step  of  the 
maiden  again  rustled  through  the  wood,  and  in  a  few  moments'. 
Anne  Bole;^m  stood  in  the  avenue,  and  the  enamoured  Wyat  at  h»3i 
feet. 

"  Good  ! "  said  the  jester  ;  "  an'  Henry  comes,  all  may  yet  fc 
well." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Once  more  I  behold  thee ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
passionately  kissing  the  yielding  hand  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  "  once 
more  I  hear  the  music  of  that  voice  whose  melting  tone  haunts 
e'en  my  sleeping  hours,  making  rich  melodies  in  dreams.  Anne," 
he  continued,  fixing  his  eyes  with  eagor  fondness  upon  the  blushing 
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girl,  "  mine  is  not  a  love  to  dazzle  or  destroy  thee  ;  the  throne  to 
which  I  would  raise  thee  is  a  faithful  heart  which  only  beats  for 
thee.  The  homage  I  would  surround  thee  with,  its  every  thought 
and  wish.  Were  I  a  king,  by  Heaven  I  should  only  prize  my 
crown  but  as  it  rendered  me  more  worthy  thee." 

"  Nay,  now  you  mock  me,"  replied  the  inconstant  maiden,  whose 
love  towards  the  knight,  since  her  retirement  to  Hever  Castle,  had 
suddenly  returned,  for  she  deemed  the  capricious  Henry's  passion 
extinct.  "  'Tis  true  I  have  been  dazzled,  but  not  misled  ;  my  head 
may  have  turned  giddy  with  the  honeyed  flatteries  of  Henry's 
tongue,  but  not  my  heart — that  has  been  constant  to  thee." 

"  Say'st  thou,  sweet  one  ? "  whispered  the  enamoured  poet, 
gently  circling  her  waist  with  his  trembling  arm.  "  Oh  !  repeat 
the  blest  assurance  ;  let  me  gaze  in  thy  bright  eyes  as  thy  dear  lips 
pronounce  it.  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  deny  me,"  he  added,  pressing 
her  closer  to  his  manly  breast,  "for  every  word  will  fall  like 
precious  balm  upon  my  wounded  heart,  healing  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  and  love." 

"  Must  I  repeat  it  ?  "  demanded  Anne,  coquettishly  raising  her 
eyes  to  his,  but  quickly  dropping  them  beneath  the  burning  ardour 
of  his  gaze,  which  brought  the  blush  into  her  conscious  cheek. 

"An'  thou  really  lovest  me,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  intoxicated 
with  the  brilliant  glance.  "  Love  is  exacting  in  its  privileges,  and 
I  have  been  too  long  debarred  from  mine." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  future  queen,  with  a  sincerity  which  at 
that  time,  perhaps,  she  really  felt,  "  I  repeat  it  :  the  king  might 
win  my  ear,  for  women  seldom  frown  when  told  that  they  are 
fair  ;  but  never,  Wyat,  by  our  early  vows,  breathed  in  the  deep 
confidence  of  mutual  love,  never  hath  he  touched  my  heart." 

"  I  knew  it  was  ambition,"  muttered  Patch,  who  from  his 
position  in  the  chestnut-tree  overheard  the  conversation.  "Oh, 
woman  !  how  like  an  angel  to  those  who  know  ye  not  !  " 

"  And  that  heart  ?  "  exclaimed  her  lover,  sinking  upon  his  knee 
and  gazing  upon  her  as  if  life  and  death  hung  on  the  words  which 
followed  from  her  lips. 

"  Is,  as  it  ever  hath  been,"  she  continued,  "  thine,  and  thine 
only.     But  why  this  cruel  doubt  ? — have  you  not  read  my  letter  ?  " 

"  What  letter  ?  "  demanded  her  enraptured  lover. 

"  What  letter,  ingrate  !  "  repeated  Anne  ;  "  why  the  one  I  placed 
but  an  hour  since  for  thee  beneath  the  pedestal  of  yonder  vase,  our 
usual  hiding-place  ;  hast  thou  not  found  it  ?  " 

The  knight  rushed  to  the  well-known  spot,  and  searched  im- 
patiently, and,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  in  vain,  for  Patch  had 
already  secured  it. 

,  "Alas  !  "  he  exclaimed,  " 'tis  gone  !  " 

"  Gone  !  "  said  his  mistress  ;  and  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame  as  she  echoed  the  word,  as   if  already  she  anticipated  the 
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fearful  retribution  it  would  one  day  cause  to  fall  upon  her.  "  Im- 
poseible  !     I  placed  it  there  but  now.     Surely  you  jest."' 

''  The  wind,  perhaps,  hath  caught  it,"  observed  her  lover  ;  "  but 
fear  not,  sweet ;  I  will  remain  till  daylight,  and  search  each  bush 
to  find  it.     Tell  me,"  he  added,  tenderly,  "  what  did  it  contain  .?  " 

"  The  assm-ance  of  my  love,"  replied  the  troubled  maiden,  with 
a  sigh,  "  and  my  indifference  to  the  king.  Should  it  fall  into  evil 
hands  it  might  work  my  ruin." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Henry  might  forgive  an  injury,  but  ne'er  an  insult  to  his 
vanity.  Oh  !  'tis  a  cruel  nature  !  Selfish  in  all  things,  doubly  so 
in  love." 

"  She  is  warned,"  muttered  the  jester  to  himself  ;  "  if  she  falls, 
her  blood  be  on  her  head." 

"  Fear  not,  love,"  whispered  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  he  must  come  armed 
in  more  than  mortal  terrors  that  would  injure  thee.  Once  mine, 
king  though  the  tyrant  be,  I  would  protect  thee  against  his  malice. 
Besides,"  he  added,  "  there  are  other  climes  fairer  than  England's 
soil,  where  faithful  hearts  might  make  this  earth  a  paradise  of  love  ; 
e'en  there  where  thy  young  days  were  passed — the  sunny  land  of 
France." 

"  True,"  sighed  Anne,  not  without  a  pang,  as  her  ambitious 
dream  of  greatness  vanished  at  the  thought. 

At  this  moment  the  gleam  of  distant  torches  was  seen  flitting 
through  the  woods,  and  voices  heard  calling  on  the  fair  fugitive  by 
name." 

"  Good  !  "  muttered  the  concealed  spy  ;  "  it  is  the  king.  Now, 
then,  to  test  her  promises." 

"  Fly  !  "  exclaimed  Anne  Boleyn,  "  I  am  called  ;  let  them  not 
find  thee  here." 

The  speaker's  sister-in-law,  afterwards  the  infamous  Lady 
Rochfort,  rushed  from  the  wood,  and  casting  her  arms  round 
her  fair  relative,  whispered  a  word  which  flushed  her  cheek, 
but  whether  with  hope  or  fear  it  were  ditRcult  to  tell. 

"  It  is  the  king,"  whispered  Wyat,  fixing  his  eyes  expressively 
upon  her. 

"  True,"  said  his  mistress ;  "  he  must  not  find  thee  here — my 
hitherto  unsullied  name  were  compromised." 

There  was  a  candour  in  the  avowal  which  would  have  disarmed 
any  suspicions  except  a  jealous  lover's.  Sir  Thomas  trembled  at 
the  word,  but  hesitated  not  to  obey  her. 

"  Farewell,"  he  cried,  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  burning  cheek ; 
"  remember  that  my  life  is  in  thy  keeping.  Heed  not  the  tyrant's 
promises  or  threats  ;  love  watches  over  thee." 

The  agitated  knight  hastily  plunged  into  the  underwood  and 
disappeared,  but  not,  as  his  mistress  thought,  out  of  hearing  ;  for, 
creeping  cautiously  round  to  the  back  of  the  tree  where  Patch  had 
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ensconced  himself,  he  cautiously  began  climbing  the  giant  trunk. 
"^  Good,"  muttered  the  jester  ;  "  the  plot  thickens,  the  scene  grows 
interesting." 

"Art  mad,  to  cast  thy  fortune  from  thee  ?  "  demanded  the  artful 
confidante.  "  Quick,  and  seat  thyself  ;  'tis  well,  Anne,  thou  hast 
wiser  heads  to  screen  thy  folly  from  the  jealous  king." 

Although  surprised  and  confused,  the  maiden,  with  all  a  woman's 
tact,  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  seat  close  to 
the  friendly  tree  where  her  lover  by  this  time  had  hid  himself. 
Her  sister,  more  versed  in  intrigue  than  herself,  hastily  caught  up 
the  rebeck  which  Wyat  had  left  upon  the  sward,  and,  reclining  at 
her  feet,  began  to  touch  the  chords.  The  sound  soon  drew  the 
|)arty  to  the  spot. 

"  Who  art  thou,  villain  ?  "  demanded  the  astonished  poet,  as  he 
felt  the  form  of  Patch  reclining  on  one  of  the  massive  branches 
where  he  intruded  himself — "  a  spy  or  thief  ?  " 

"Whichever  thou  wilt,"  coolly  whispered  the  party  thus 
apostrophised  ;  "  but  be  patient,  now — calm  thy  hot  temper,  lest 
it  cost  thy  head.  Henry  loves  not  those  who  poach  upon  his 
eights  ;  besides,  thou  now  canst  test  thy  mistress's  faith,  if  it  be 
worth  the  trial.  King's  seldom  woo  in  vain." 
hi"  Patch  ! "  said  the  astonished  knight,  recognising  his  voice, 
for  he  was  too  much  shaded  to  permit  him  to  distinguish  his 
features. 

"  Silence,"  said  the  jester,  drily  ;  "  do  as  thou  wilt  with  thy  own 
Sfe,  but  risk  not  mine.  'Tis  a  strange  whim,  perhaps,  but  I  prefer 
Hsestling  mid  the  leaves  to  hanging  from  the  branches." 

A  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  only  reply  to  the  speaker's 
well-meant  caution.  In  an  instant  other  thoughts  and  other 
feelings  wrung  his  heart,  for  Henry  was  at  the  feet  of  his  fickle 
mistress,  who  started  with  well-affected  surprise  as  her  royal  lover 
knelt  before  her. 

The  convenient  sister-in-law,  seeing  that  her  task  was  ended, 
•discreetly  withdrew  to  a  suitable  distance,  taking,  however,  the 
poet's  rebeck  with  her  ;  it  might  have  told  a  tale, 

"  Henry  !  "  exclaimed  Anne  ;  "  that  is,"  she  added,  pretending  to 
.recover  from  her  confusion,  "  the  king." 

"  Henry,"  said  the  monarch  ;  "  call  me  Henry,  your  own  true, 
tlevoted  Henry,  who  casts  aside  the  splendour  of  his  state,  the 
world's  stale  homage,  and  his  flatterers'  praise,  to  taste  an  hour  of 
pure  delight  with  thee." 

"Rise,  your  grace  ;  I  have  listened  to  these  honoured  words 
?defore,  and  once,  like  a  weak  child,  because  my  heart  wished  them 
true,  believed  them.  My  folly  has  been  punished — in  my  bauish- 
aaent  I  have  in  part  atoned  it." 

"  Banishment !  "  repeated  the  monarch. 

"  Row  else  am  I  to  consider  my  forced  retirement  to  Hever 
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Castle  ? "  continued  the  fair  speaker,  whose  ambitions  hopes 
returned  with  the  presence  of  her  suitor. 

"But  as  love's  guise,  to  hide  its  secret  purpose,"  replied  the 
amorous  king.  "  Perchance,  too,  as  a  trial  of  thy  faith  ;  for  I  would 
be  loved  not  for  my  crown,  but  for  myself." 

"  As  the  fair  Maid  of  Stanfield  doubtless  loves  thee  !  "  exclaimed 
his  listener  in  a  tone  of  well-acted  reproach.  "  Oh  !  Henry !  Henry  ! 
was't  not  enough  to  win  a  hopeless  love — shadow  my  girlhood's 
years,  but  thou  must  cast  it  like  a  worthless  flower  aside,  crushing 
my  heart  with  jealousy  and  shame  ?  " 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  whispered  the  delighted  wooer,  whose  vanity  was 
gratified  at  the  well-acted  passion  of  his  aspiring  mistress  ;  "  thou 
hast  been  bred  too  long  at  Courts  not  to  see  through  a  flimsy  veil 
like  this.  The  Maid  of  Stanfield,"  he  repeated,  "  a  pale-faced  chit, 
whom  we  selected  purposely  to  blind  observant  eyes,  and  not  to 
wound  thy  trusting  nature.  Thou  wilt  scarce  persuade  me  now 
that  thou  wert  really  jealous  of  a  child  like  her — it  were  too 
flattering  to  my  love." 

Anne  Boleyn  smiled  upon  him ;  she  was  too  politic  not  to  be 
convinced. 

"  Heavens  ! "  whispered  Wyat  ;  "  can  such  treachery  dwell  in 
woman's  form  ?  " 

"  Where  else  should  it  dwell  ?  "  replied  his  companion  in  the 
same  under-tone  ;  "  the  devil,  when  he  tempts  mankind,  is  sure  to 
wear  an  angel's  face." 

*'  Come,"  said  the  enamoured  Henry  ;  "  the  dews  of  night  are 
falling  fast,  and  the  keen  air  may  chill  thee  ;  let  us  to  the  castle — 
the  morning,  fair  one,  sees  thee  again  the  light  and  joy  of  England's 
Court." 

"  Alas  !  "  sighed  Anne  Boleyn  coquettishly  ;  "  the  Court,  your 
grace,  is  not  the  place  for  me." 

"  Thy  place  there,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  soon  shall  be  the 
highest ;  we  have  found  the  way  to  cut  this  Gordian  knot  without 
the  aid  of  Rome.  Patience  a  little,  sweet  one,  and  thine  enemies 
shall  fall  like  reeds  before  thee." 

"  There  is  one,  sire,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  no  storm  can  shake  ; 
one  who  has  thriven  so  lordly  in  your  favour  that  his  pride  and 
state  shadow  the  throne,  and  to  vulgar  eyes  make  e'en  your  glories 
dim.  Why  recall  me  when  a  word  from  Wolsey  will  at  any  time 
banish  me  from  your  presence  and  your  heart  ?  Henry  rules 
England,  as  men  say,  but  Wolsey  rules  the  king." 

"  Thou  think'st  so  ?  "  said  the  monarch,  knitting  his  brow,  for 
he  was  becoming  impatient  at  being  schooled  even  by  so  fair  a 
speaker. 

"  I  repeat,  your  grace,  but  what  all  who  love  their  king  affirm." 

"  To-morrow  witnesses  his  downfall,  May-bird,"  whispered  the 
amorous  monarch,  fearful  lest  even  the  passing  wind  should  catch 
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the  important  secret ;  "  wilt  thou  now  refuse  to  be  present  at  thine 
enemy's  disgrace  ?  Sujffolk  and  Norfolk,  this  very  night,  received 
the  mission  to  demand  from  him  the  seal  of  England  in  our  royal 
name.    Art  thou  content  ?  " 

"  Content,"  repeated  his  mistress,  looking  into  his  eyes  with  a 
glance  such  as  she  had  so  lately  cast  on  Wyat ;  *'  I  am  most 
happy.  Teach  me,  Henry,"  she  added  in  her  siren  voice,  "  to  bear 
this  most  unlooked-for  bliss ;  my  heart  will  break  else  with  its 
conscious  joy." 

A  kiss,  whose  echo  nearly  drove  the  distracted  knight  from  his 
ambush,  sealed  the  monarch's  promise  and  Anne  Boleyn's  fate. 
On  a  signal  from  the  king,  the  torch-bearers,  who,  together  with 
SuflEolk  and  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  had  remained  at  a  convenient 
distance,  surrounded  the  happy  pair,  and  escorted  Henry  and  his 
inconstant  mistress  to  Hever  Castle. 

No  sooner  had  the  cortege  disappeared  than  Patch  and  his 
companion  descended  from  their  place  of  concealment.  The 
countenance  of  the  knight  was  pale  with  conflicting  passion. 
Scorn,  love,  and  jealousy,  by  turns,  assumed  their  fearful  empire 
over  him.  He  was  like  a  man  suddenly  awakened  from  a  fearful 
dream,  doubtful  of  the  reality  of  the  scene  of  perjury  and  deceit 
he  had  witnessed. 

"  Henceforth,"  he  cried,  "  let  woman's  promises  be  writ  in  sand 
— or,  better  still,  in  water — for  they  are  fools  who  trust  them.  Who 
would  believe  that  such  deceit  dwelt  in  so  fair  a  form  ?  " 

"  All,"  said  the  jester,  "  who  have  studied  them.  They  little 
know  the  world  who  deem  the  gaudiest  casket  hides  the  richest 
gem.  Pshaw !  man,"  he  added,  "  let  not  thy  heart  dissolve  in  bitter- 
ness ;  thou  art  not  the  first  who  hast  mistaken  tinsel  for  pure  gold 
— the  counterfeit  for  the  pure  gem  ;  choose  again,  but  choose  with 
more  discretion." 

"  Never,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  she  was  my  love's  first  dream — 
my  manhood's  hope.  Banish  me  to  a  desert,  and,  despite  her 
falsehood,  memory  would  find  some  verdant  spot,  and  there  enshrine 
her  image." 

"  Is  the  wound  so  deep  ?  "  said  his  companion,  musingly.  "  Time 
only  can  effect  a  cure." 

*'  Time  !  "  repeated  the  poet  ;  "  will  it  restore  a  broken 
heart  ?  " 

"  It  will  bind  it,  boy,"  resumed  Patch.  "  What !  pine  like  a  love- 
sick girl,  and  waste  the  energies  of  thy  existence  for  one  who  coldly 
sells  herself  for  idle  state — barters  the  vow  fresh  spoken  on  her 
lips  for  a  polluted  greatness — perjures  herself  to  gain  a  crown, 
whose  weight  at  last  will  crush  her  !     Weakness,  folly  !  " 

"  You  name  it  truly,  yet  I  love  her  still." 

"  Respect  thyself,"  said  the  jester,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
customary  signal  to  his  faithful  steed,  which  in  a  few  moments 
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came  bounding  towards  him  from  the  neighbouring  wood,  "  and 
fate  will  then  respect  thee.  Stained  as  earth's  flowers  are  by  the 
trail  of  Eden's  serpent,  buds  may  yet  be  found  untainted  by  the 
venom  of  its  falsehood  ;  but  seek  them  not  in  Courts,"  he  added, 
"  or  in  the  busy  haunts  of  man.  The  deeper  the  solitude  the 
fresher  will  the  plant  be  found.     Farewell  !  " 

With  these  words  the  men  who  had  been  so  strangely  thrown 
together  separated — the  lover  to  brood  over  the  loss  of  his  fickle 
mistress,  and  Patch  on  his  return  to  London,  where  our  old  friend 
Walter  and    the   heiress  of   Stanfield  impatiently  expected  his 

arrival. 

***** 

On  the  rescue  of  the  Lady  Mary  from  the  licentious  violence  of 
the  king,  she  was  rapidly  conveyed  by  her  two  protectors  to  the 
house  of  Marietti,  the  wealthy  merchant  in  Lombard-street,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  Walter  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  mansion,  which  was  connected  by  a  low  stone 
passage  with  the  large  storehouses  at  the  back,  where  the  owner 
kept  the  bales  of  foreign  goods  in  which  he  dealt.  In  the  centre 
of  these  storehouses,  three  rooms  were  strongly  built,  and  so  care- 
fully protected  from  observation  by  the  surrounding  edifice  that  it 
was  only  upon  a  minute  survey  their  existence  could  be  suspected. 
A  second  passage,  still  more  artfully  concealed,  led  to  a  subterranean 
chamber,  well  provisioned,  so  as  to  enable  the  fugitives  to  with- 
stand a  siege  in  case  of  necessity.  Respecting  this  second  place 
of  refuge  even  Marco,  the  old  and  confidential  servant  of  the 
merchant,  was  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of  its  existence.  It  was 
shared  only  by  the  jester  and  his  friend,  who  instructed  Walter 
how  to  reach  it,  should  their  retreat,  by  any  unfortunate  accident, 
become  suspected.     The  precaution  was  a  wise  one. 

As  the  jester  approached  the  house  early  on  the  morning  after 
his  adventure  in  the  forest,  he  found,  to  his  terror  and  surprise,  a 
party  of  the  City  guard,  headed  by  his  old  acquaintance.  Sir  John 
Perrot,  had  taken  possession  of  each  end  of  the  street,  and  carefully 
examined  the  passengers  before  allowing  them  egress  from  it. 
Patch  being  well-known,  no  difficulty  of  course  was  made  to  his 
passing  freely.  The  name  of  his  master,  Wolsey,  was  still  a  talisman 
few  would  venture  to  brave. 

"  How  now.  Sir  John  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  carelessly,  as  if  the  answer 
to  the  question  he  was  about  to  put  was  the  most  indifferent  thing 
in  the  world  to  him.  "  Out  birding  so  early  ?  What  kind  of  game 
are  you  beating  for,  that  you  ride  with  so  many  huntsmen  in  your 
train  ?  " 

"  Traitors,"  replied  the  knight,  with  more  than  his  usual  gravity. 

"  What,  have  the  Lombard  merchants  turned  politicians  ?  Hath 
the  Emperor  Charles  sent  an  army  from  his  Milan  duchy,  packed 
up  in  a  bale  of  silks  ?  " 
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"  Worse,"  said  Sir  John  ;  "  two  fugitives,  for  whose  apprehension 
our  royal  master  has  offered  a  vast  reward,  are  concealed  within 
the  house  of  Marietti,  the  rich  monej'  lender." 
"  How  know  you  that  ?  " 
"  We  are  sure,"  replied  the  courtier. 

"  What,  has  he  taken  them  in  pledge  ?  "  demanded  Patch,  anxious 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  gain  time,  in  order  that  the  heiress 
and  Walter  might  reach  their  place  of  concealment, 

"  Information  was  given  to  the  marshal  by  a  fellow  named  Marco," 
said  the  knight,  "  a  servant  of  the  house.  I  was  ordered  on  this 
expedition — an  office,"  he  added,  in  an  under-tone,  for  he  well  knew 
the  jester's  connection  with  the  merchant,  from  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently received  money  on  his  account,  "  which  I  dared  not  refuse." 
"  It  could  not  have  fallen  better  ;  they  must  be  saved,"  whispered 
the  fool. 

"  Impossible  !  my  life  would  pay  the  penalty." 
"Did  it  cost  fifty,  still  it  must  be  done,"  interrupted  the  jester, 
in  the  same  low  tone  ;  "  search  where  thou  art  shown,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  Nay,  stare  not,  man,  thou  shalt  have  thy  price — a 
hundred  nobles  of  as  pure  gold  as  ever  bought  a  courtier's  conscience 
or  a  soldier's  weapon.     Are  we  agreed  ?  " 

The  leader  of  the  expedition  merely  bowed  his  head.  He  had,  in 
the  course  of  his  career  at  Court,  had  many  dealings  with  the  jester, 
and  knew  that  his  simple  word  was  as  good  a  guarantee  as  a  noble's 
bond. 

By  this  time  Marietti,  who  had  been  reconnoitring  from  one  of 
the  loopholes  pierced  in  the  door,  let  down  one  of  the  huge 
wooden  shutters  which  served  to  admit  light  into  his  shop  instead 
of  windows,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  startled  by  some  unexpected 
alarm  from  his  sleep,  demanded  : 
"  Who  is  there  ?  " 

"Friends,"  replied  Sir  John  Perrot ;  "so  open  at  once,  good 
Lombard,  and  fear  not  for  thy  merchandise." 

"  Open  in  the  king's  name  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  Barrel,  a 
young  knight,  Avho  had  been  joined  with  him  in  the  command  of 
the  party,  and  who,  like  most  young  courtiers,  was  anxious  to 
distinguish  his  zeal,  especially  before  Patch,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
the  confidant  of  Wolsey,  and  whose  good  report  he  thought  might 
serve  him  ;  "  dost  take  us  for  robbers,  man  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  took  you  for,"  answered  the  merchant, 
at  the  same  time  opening  the  door  ;  for  he  felt  reassured  by  the 
appearance  of  the  jester,  whose  ready  ^\dt  he  doubted  not  would 
find  some  means  to  extricate  them  from  the  dilemma,  but  whom 
he  was  too  prudent  to  be  the  first  to  recognise.  "  If  this  is  not 
some  drunken  jest,"  he  continued — "  if  you  really  come  in  the 
king's  name,  before  I  permit  you  to  enter  my  house,  tell  me,  at 
least,  what  is  his  grace's  pleasure." 
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"  A  most  reasonable  request,  truly  !  "  exclaimed  Patch  ;  "  as  if 
two  valiant  knights,  with  the  City  guard  to  back  them,  were  to  give 
a  reason,  on  compulsion,  for  their  proceedings  !  Perhaps,  old 
Mammon,  we  come  to  ransack  thy  money-bags,  set  free  thy  hoarded 
gems,  toy  with  thy  wife,  or  kiss  thy  daughter  ;  that  is,"  he  added, 
"  if  such  a  piece  of  dried  humanity  can  father  anything  except  an 
ingot." 

"  You  have  given  shelter  to  two  fugitives,"  said  Sir  John  Perrot. 

"  Traitors,"  added  Barrel,  "  upon  whose  heads  the  king  hath  set 
a  princely  recompense." 

"  Alack  !  "  replied  the  merchant,  apparently  relieved  from  his 
fears,  "  but  some  one  has  sadly  sported  with  your  credulity  ;  but 
trust  not  to  my  words,  trust  your  own  eyes — search  well  the  house  ; 
and  if  you  find  any  living  thing  except  my  faithful  servant  and 
myself,  deal  with  us  after  his  good  grace's  pleasure.  I  am  a 
merchant,  sirs,"  he  added,  "  and  meddle  not  with  politics." 

The  two  knights,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  halberdiers, 
followed  the  speaker  into  the  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop. 
Once  there,  much  to  ithe  old  man's  astonishment,  they  proceeded 
to  the  secret  door  which  opened  into  the  passage  'leading  to  the 
rooms  constructed  in  his  warehouses.  Despite  his  usual  self- 
possession,  he  trembled,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  some  domestic 
treachery  must  have  been  at  work  :  and  he  doubted  whether  the 
mystery  of  the  subterranean  chamber  had  been  betrayed  or  not. 

*'  Go,"  he  said  sternly  to  Marco,  whose  guilty  conscience  spoke 
in  his  shifting  eye  and  burning  cheek,  "  dost  thou  not  see  that 
there  are  strangers  in  the  shop  ?  Holy  Mary  !  "  he  added,  "  but  I 
left  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  diamond  George  and  the  bracelets  for 
Mistress  Boleyn  in  the  inner  cabinet.     Go  and  secure  the  key." 

The  aged  wretch,  who  had  eaten  the  speaker's  bread  for  years, 
but  whose  thirst  for  gold  had  tempted  him  to  betray  a  generous 
master,  slunk  from  the  chamber  at  his  bidding,  and  while  the  rest 
continued  their  search,  returned  to  our  old  friend  Patch,  who  was 
expecting  him  in  the  outward  room  or  shop. 

"What  brings  thee  back,  faithful  Marco  ?  "  whispered  the  "jester, 
in  a  tone  so  full  of  confidence  that  the  father  of  deceit  himself 
could  scarcely  have  suspected  any  sinister  design  to  lurk  beneath 
it.     "  They  are  a  long  while  searching." 

"  Because,"  replied  the  fellow,  "  they  have  discovered  the  passage 
leading  to  the  rooms  within  the  warehouse." 

"  That's  strange,"  said  Patch,  eyeing  him  closely. 

*'  Of  course  it  is  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  secret  is 
discovered,  that  I  have  betrayed  it." 

"  Thou  iDetray  it !  "  repeated  the  fool,  in  a  tone  in  which  a  close 
observer  might  have  detected  a  slight  vein  of  irony,  "  preposterous ! 
No,  bad  as  humanity  becomes,  it  has  not  reached  that  pitch  of 
degradation.    We  took  thee  a  starving  man,  of  broken  fortunes,  to 
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our  service,  in  which  thou  hast  grown  grey  ;  thou  hast  amassed, 
for  one  of  thy  state,  gold  beyond  thy  dream  or  wish,  for  thou  art  a 
childless  man,  so  near  too,  to  thy  grave,  that  the  bare  thought  of 
such  a  deed  would  damn  thee.  Thou  sell,  like  a  thankless  cur,  thy 
master's  blood  for  a  few  pieces  more  to  grease  an  itching  palm  ! — 
improbable,  impossible  ! " 

"  I  trust — I — I  am  sure  so,"  faltered  the  man,  writhing  beneath 
the  sarcasm  of  the  speaker,  which  he  received  for  unmerited  but 
well-meant  praise. 

"  But  thou  hast  not  yet  answered  my  question  ;  what  brought 
thee  here  ? " 

"  Jewels  of  price  are  in  the  inner  cabinet  ;  my  master  sent  me 
for  the  key." 

"  The  inner  cabinet,''''  said  the  jester,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis ; 
"  you  are  sure  .?  " 

"  Quite,"  replied  Marco,  advancing  towards  the  ponderous  iron- 
bound  piece  of  furniture  in  which  Marietti  was  supposed  to  keep 
the  most  precious  of  his  merchandise,  and  which  stood  in  a  recess 
cut  in  the  solid  wall  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  As  he  did  so.  Patch 
took  a  long  key  of  a  peculiar  construction  from  the  merchant's 
desk,  and  applied  it  to  an  opening  in  the  counter  beneath.  The 
outward  cabinet,  which  was  level  with  the  stone  floor  when  opened, 
presented  an  appearance  something  like  a  sentry-box  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  instead  of  a  back  or  shelves  as  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  such  a  place,  a  second  door  strongly 
studded  with  nails  presented  itself.  This  was  the  entrance  to  the 
real  treasure  chamber  ;  the  exterior  one  was  merely  a  blind.  As 
the  merchant  had  stated,  a  large  key  had  been  left  in  the  massive 
lock.  The  moment  the  false  servant  laid  his  hand  upon  it  to 
withdraw  it,  the  floor  of  the  outward  cabinet,  upon  which  he  was 
standing,  gave  way,  and  before  he  had  time  to  utter  one  prayer  for 
mercy,  one  shriek  for  aid,  the  wretched  man  sank  into  an  abyss 
beneath,  whose  stagnant  waters  soon  ended  his  sufferings  and  his 
crimes. 

When  the  party,  after  their  ineffectual  search,  returned,  the 
cabinet  was  closed,  and  the  jester  busily  employed  in  examining 
a  curious  suit  of  inlaid  Milan  armour  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Lombard's  shop. 

"  Well,  have  you  limed  the  birds  ?  "  he  demanded  of  the  two 
knights. 

"  We  have  been  placed  upon  a  false  scent,"  replied  Darrel,  "  and 
have  discovered  nothing  but  two  chambers  daintily  furnished,  and 
tast-ed  a  flask  of  Greek  wine  fit  for  an  emperor." 

"  Henceforth,"  said  Perrot,  who  was  something  of  an  epicure, 
"  thou  shalt  be  my  vintner.  Why,  man,"  he  added,  clapping  the 
Lombard  on  the  shoulders,  "thy  wine  is  melted  rubies.  Jove 
never  drank  sweeter  nectar." 
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"  I  have  but  few  flasks,"  replied  the  merchant,  drily,  "  and  they 
were  a  present  from  my  Greek  correspondent,  Mavoryeni,  who  is 
more  chary  of  it  than  his  gold.     'Tis  the  Chian  vintage." 

"  Write  to  him  again,"  exclaimed  the  jester,  "  and  let  me  pernse 
thy  correspondence.     I  am  a  judge  of  letters." 

The  two  knights,  fully  persuaded  that  they  had  been  sent  upon 
a  fool's  errand,  and  that  all  further  search  would  be  useless,  dis- 
missed the  City  guard,  and,  remounting  their  horses,  rode,  accom- 
panied by  Patch,  to  York  House,  from  whence  the  latter  personage, 
after  a  brief  interview  with  his  master,  once  more  returned  to  the 
City. 

On  the  first  alarm  given  at  the  house  of  Marietti,  the  old  man 
rose,  and,  hastily  waking  Walter,  conducted  him  and  the  heiress 
to  the  subterranean  chamber,  whose  existence  we  have  previously 
described,  but  which  was  happily  unknown  to  the  treacherous 
Marco ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  seen  his  guests  safe  within  their 
hiding  place,  and  removed  every  vestige  of  their  presence,  that  he 
entered  the  little  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  where  his 
domestic  slept.  The  scene  which  followed  our  readers  have 
already  read. 

The  orphan  heiress,  whose  fate  we  have  for  some  time  lost  sight 
of,  was  praying  within  the  low-vaulted  chamber,  the  close  air  of 
which  had  already  caused  her  cheek  to  pale.  Walter,  his  sword 
freed  from  its  scabbard  ready  for  use,  was  watching  beside  her, 
when  a  distant  step  in  the  long  passage  which  conducted  to  their 
retreat  fell  upon  the  listener's  ears. 

"  They  come,"  faltered  the  maiden.  "  Walter,  by  the  love  you 
bear  me,  and  the  faith  which  I  have  sworn,  let  me  not  fall  alive 
into  the  tyrant's  hand.  Death  hath  no  terror  compared  to  such  a 
fate.     Remember  your  promise." 

"  I  will  remember,"  replied  the  young  man,  his  lips  quivering 
with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  for  he  had  sworn  to  ofiEer  her  a  pure, 
unsullied  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  honour,  rather  than  permit  her 
to  be  polluted  by  the  licentious  passions  of  the  vindictive  Henry. 
With  one  arm  he  encircled  her  waist,  and  remained  on  guard,  ready 
at  the  first  signal  to  defend  the  trembling  creature,  who  clung  to 
him  with  all  a  woman's  confidence  for  protection,  or,  if  defence 
were  vain,  to  die  together. 

The  footsteps  approached  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  although  only 
a  few  instants  had  elapsed  since  first  they  heard  them,  yet  every 
one  was  so  fraught  with  agony  and  expectation,  that  it  seemed  an 
age  ;  the  very  beatings  of  their  hearts  became  suspended  ;  nor  was 
it  till  their  eccentric  protector,  Walter's  old  friend,  the  jester,  had 
been  some  time  in  the  chamber,  and  all  fear  of  a  surprise  had 
ceased,  that  their  life-stream  flowed  again  in  its  calm,  usual 
current. 

"  What  dost  thou  bring  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  extending 
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his  hand  to  him;  "let  me  know   the  worst,  for  danger  is  less 
appalling  than  suspense." 

"  The  worst,"  repeated  his  visitor,  with  a  faint  smile,  for  his 
heart  was  heavy  with  the  anticipation  of  his  master's  fate.  "  For 
thee,  thank  Heaven,  the  worst  is  past.  For  once,"  he  added, 
"  relentless  cruelty  has  been  defeated  by  honest  cunning  ;  but  you 
must  away — England  is  no  longer  an  asylum  for  you.  The  bark 
is  ready,  and  the  wind  sets  fair  for  Antwerp." 

"  For  Antwerp ! "  repeated  the  Lady  Mary,  blushing,  for  an 
intuitive  sense  of  delicacy  showed  her  the  impropriety  of  her 
being  the  companion  of  Walter  in  his  flight  in  any  other  character 
than  his  wife. 

"  All  is  arranged,"  continued  the  speaker,  kindly  ;  "  this  very 
night  a  chaplain  of  the  queen,  who  still  feels  warmly  for  your 
welfare,  will  unite  your  fates.     Here  is  a  token  from  her  grace." 

He  handed  to  the  agitated  and  astonished  girl  a  small  slip  of 
parchment,  recommending,  or  rather  commanding,  her  marriage 
and  temporary  exile.     It  was  signed  "  Katherine." 

It  fell  from  her  hand  the  moment  she  had  perused  it.  In  an 
instant  Walter  was  at  her  feet,  entreating  her  by  a  thousand  per- 
suasive words,  such  as  have  weight  in  maidens'  ears,  to  confirm 
his  happiness.  The  transition  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that 
the  orphan  could  not  sufficiently  recover  her  agitation  to  reply  to 
his  passionate  asseverations  of  eternal  constancy  and  faith. 

"  I  will  be  his  bondsman,"  said  the  jester,  observing  her  hesi- 
tation— "  if  a  true  heart  can  merit  such  a  sacrifice — that  thou  Avilt 
not  repent  the  generous  confidence  ;  besides,"  he  added,  "  better  a 
hasty  marriage  than  an  eternal  separation." 

These  words  at  once  decided  her. 

"  Walter,"  she  replied,  at  the  same  time  extending  her  hand  to 
him,  "  it  is  not  thus  a  daughter  of  my  house  should  wed  ;  but  I 
know  thou  wilt  not  think  less  kindly  of  me  if  in  the  hour  of 
danger  I  oast  aside  the  scruples  of  my  rank  and  womanhood  and 
yield  to  this  most  hasty  marriage.  My  heart  hath  long  been  given 
to  thy  keeping.  I  here  intrust  my  person  to  thy  honour — my 
happiness  to  thy  protection.  Let  the  priest  come — the  bride  will 
not  say  nay." 

We  may  pass  over  the  passionate  gratitude  of  the  lover  and  the 
approving  words  of  Patch,  who  had  already  begun  to  take  as  deep 
an  interest  in  the  persecuted  orphan  as  in  the  welfare  of  his  friend. 
As  he  and  the  queen  had  secretly  arranged,  a  chaplain  that  very 
night  visited  the  house  of  the  Lombard  merchant,  and  with  no 
other  witnesses  than  Marietti  and  the  jester,  the  heiress  pronounced 
the  vow  which  bound  her  destiny  irrevocably  with  Walter's,  the 
vow  which  set  the  seal  upon  his  boyish  dreams  by  crowning  them 
with  a  reality  of  bliss.  No  sooner  hail  the  trembling  priest 
departed,  for  he  knew  the  risk  he  ran,  than  disguises  were  brought, 
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and  the  fugitives,  dressed  as  two  sailor  boys,  were  smuggled  on 
board  a  small  vessel  lying  below  the  Tower.  Patch  accompanied 
them  till  they  were  safe  on  deck, 

"  Farewell  !  "  he  whispered  ;  "  noble  lady,  in  Antwerp  you  will 
meet  Sir  Richard  Everil  and  his  son,  also  a  gentle  youth,  whom 
your  husband  rescued  from  that  den  of  cruelty,  the  Lollards'  Tower. 
Be  kind  to  the  poor  boy  for  my  sake — you  will  soon,  I  doubt  not, 
learn  to  love  him  for  his  own," 

Our  readers  may  suppose  how  readily  and  gratefully  the  promise 
was  given. 

"  You  will  find,  on  your  arrival,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  a  letter 
from  the  queen.  Keep  a  good  heart ;  for  while  I  live  you  have  at 
least  one  friend  to  watch  over  and  protect  you," 

"  And  that  one  a  kind  one,"  exclaimed  Walter,  warmly  pressing 
his  hand.  "  This  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  ere  it  forgets  thy 
matchless  friendship  and  thygenerous  service," 

The  last  adieu  was  spoken,  and  the  lugger,  which  had  been 
specially  engaged  and  manned  for  the  purpose,  spread  her  canvas 
to  the  wind,  and  rapidly  made  sail  down  the  river.  As  it  passed 
Tilbury,  a  boat,  well  armed,  put  off  from  the  fort,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  boarding  it :  but  the  jester  had  taken  his 
precautions  ;  for  no  sooner  did  it  approach  alongside  than  a 
carronade,  which  had  been  brought  to  a  level  with  the  water-mark, 
was  discharged  at  it,  and  the  shot  sent  clean  through  its  slender 
planks. 

Fortunately  for  the  rowers,  they  were  sufficiently  near  the 
shore  to  regain  it  without  loss  of  life.  Long  here  further  pre- 
parations for  pursuit  were  made,  the  craft  which  bore  the  fugitives 
was  out  of  sight ;  nor  did  they  encounter  further  accident  till  they 
arrived  at  Antwerp. 

On  the  following  day  Henry  returned  to  Greenwich,  accom- 
panied by  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  father,  to  whom  the  monarch  had 
clearly  explained  his  intentions  towards  the  object  of  his  passion, 
whom,  as  an  earnest  of  her  future  greatness,  he  created  Marchioness 
of  Pembroke,  giving  her  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year  to  support 
her  dignity  ;  but  while  Wolsey  still  remained  in  power,  the 
aspiring  woman  trembled  at  the  realisation  of  her  ambitious 
dreams,  and  every  wile  which  her  sex  so  well  know  how  to 
employ  when  they  would  subjugate  the  master  mind  of  man  to 
their  caprice,  was  tried  to  keep  up  Henry's  indignation  against  his 
favourite,  whose  pride  was  exaggerated,  whose  wealth  dwelt  upon 
to  excite  the  monarch's  cupidity,  and  whose  services  only  were 
overlooked. 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  thy  promise,  Henry  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  leaning 
softly  upon  his  arm  and  looking  up  into  his  eyes  with  that  ex- 
pression of  thoughtful  tenderness  so  difficult  to  resist  in  women, 
even  when  we  know  it  to  be  assumed.     "  Thou  wilt  not  listen  to 
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the  glozing  speech  of  this  priestly  traitor — this  enemy  of  our 
happiness  ?     Wilt  thou  ?  " 

"Thou  shalt  see,  May-bird,"  replied  the  amorous  monarch; 
"thine  own  eyes  shall  witness  his  disgrace.  See,"  he  added, 
leading  her  to  the  window,  "  he  comes.  Behind  the  arras,  in  the 
presence-chamber,  we  may  observe  what  passes  ;  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  have  their  charge." 

Leading  the  fair  temptress  from  the  royal  closet,  where  the  above 
brief  dialogue  had  taken  place,  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  proceeded 
to  the  withdrawing-room,  which  was  separated  from  the  throne- 
room  only  by  a  heavy  curtain  of  Utrecht  velvet,  the  massive  folds 
of  which  were  easily  drawn  aside. 

Wolsey,  on  his  arrival,  had  been  purposely  received  without 
those  customary  marks  of  respect  which  on  all  previous  occasions 
had  been  shown  him  by  the  officers  of  the  household  on  his  visits 
to  his  sovereign  ;  but  he  came  prepared  to  meet  the  worst,  for  the 
faithful  Patch  had  informed  him  of  the  mortification  prepared  for 
him  by  his  ungrateful  master  ;  and  he  resolved,  if  he  must  fall,  to 
fall  at  least  with  dignity. 

Regardless,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  studied  neglect,  he  slowly 
advanced  up  the  great  staircase,  and  entered  the  crowded  presence- 
chamber  with  as  proud  a  step  as  in  the  days  of  his  favour  and 
undisputed  power.  The  courtiers,  most  of  whom  had  received 
their  cue,  remained  covered  in  his  presence  ;  several  even  went  so 
far  as  to  turn  their  backs  upon  him  ;  these  were  chiefly  the  younger 
ones,  for  the  old  and  prudent  could  not  but  remember  how  fre- 
quently his  downfall  had  been  predicted,  and  how  often  his 
enemies  had  been  disappointed. 

As  a  cardinal,  Wolsey  was  the  only  subject  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  the  king — a  privilege  claimed  at  that  period  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  at  the  Courts  of  European  sovereigns. 

Without  deigning  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  pack  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  the  stately  churchman  seated  himself  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  gilded  chair  reserved  for  his  especial  use,  and  motioning 
to  one  of  his  ushers,  directed  him  to  place  a  species  of  desk  or 
prie-dieu  before  him,  upon  which  was  a  book  containing  the 
minutes  of  the  council,  which  he  began  to  read.  While  thus 
occupied,  the  curtain  was  drawn  slowly  aside,  and  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  approached  the  spot  where  the  still  dreaded  minister  was 
seated.  Henry  and  Anne  remained  behind  the  hangings,  watching 
the  proceedings, 

"My  lord,"  said  Norfolk,  "we  are  the  bearers  of  unpleasant 
tidings." 

"The  messenger  is  most  fit,  then,"  coolly  answered  Wolsey, 
gazing  upon  the  embarrassed  courtier  with  a  glance  of  keen  con- 
tempt.    "  But  to  your  news,  my  lord." 

"We  are   commissioned,    cardinal,"    exclaimed   the   impatient 
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Suffolk,  "  to  demand  from  you  in  the  king's  name  the  seal  of 
England." 

"  And  your  authority  ?  "  demanded  Wolsey. 

*'  Our  master's  roj'^al  word,"  replied  the  nobleman  ;  "  is  not  that 
sufficient  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  replied  the  fallen  favourite,  haughtily. 

"  You  refuse  to  resign  it,  then  ?  " 

"  To  you,  and  such  as  you.  When  Henry  gave  it  to  my  charge, 
he  bound  it  by  patent  to  me  for  life  ;  and  such  gifts,"  continued 
the  churchman,  "are  not  resumed  upon  a  courtier's  word  or  an 
intriguer's  faith." 

"  Intriguers  !  "  echoed  the  two  peers. 

"  Vex  me  not,  lords,"  exclaimed  Wolsey,  "with  idle  words.  I 
know  my  doom  is  sealed,  that  Henry's  ears  and  Henry's  heart  are 
closed  against  his  servant  ;  but  I  have  been  his  friend,  and  he  hath 
still  a  nature  too  princely  to  insult  me.  Go  to  your  master  and  to 
mine,"  he  added  ;  "  tell  him  that  to  his  pleasure  I  submit  myself 
in  all  things  ;  but  to  himself  alone,  or  to  his  warrant,  will  I  resign 
the  trust  of  former  confidence,  the  gift  of  other  years.  Not  on  the 
faith  of  creatures  who  have  cringed  like  reptiles  in  my  path,  sworn 
that  their  fortunes  flourished  in  my  smile,  and  offered  flattery's 
incense  as  to  a  god  before  me.  Minions  of  fortune,  sycophants,  or 
knaves,  I  know  and  scorn  ye." 

"Arrest  the  traitor  !  "  whispered  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  royal  lover. 

"  He  hath  reason,  sweetheart,"  gravely  resumed  the  king,  taking 
up  a  pen  and  signing  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  ;  "  it  is  not  thus  the  seal  should  be  demanded." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

With  thee  every  passion  is  still, 

Each  tempest  of  feeling  is  o'er  ; 

Hearts  falsehood  hath  broken  are  still, 

The  eye  weeps  with  anguish  no  more. 
What  is  fortune  ?  what  honour  ?  what  fame's  fleeting  breath, 
Compared  to  thy  slumbers,  0  beautiful  Death  ? — Old  Ballad. 

On  presenting  the  warrant,  attested  by  the  sign  manual  of  the 
king,  Wolsey  immediately  resigned  the  great  seal ;  and  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  amid  the  sneers  of  the  courtiers  and  the  triumphant 
jeers  of  his  enemies,  left  Greenwich  for  his  mansion  of  York 
House,  the  scene  of  his  past  splendour,  pride,  and  munificence. 
It  was  the  last  time  he  was  ever  permitted  to  visit  it,  the  Dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  having  intimated  to  him  that  within  f our-and- 
twenty  hours  he  was  to  retire  to  Esher,  a  palace  which  belonged  to 
him  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which  see  had  been  added  to  his 
other  preferments  in  1521  by  his  then  indulgent  maFJter.  Henry 
and  Anne  Bolevn  stood  at  the  oriel  window  of  the  great  chamber 
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to  wateh  the  departure  of  the  fallen  favourite.  The  countenance 
of  the  monarch  was  marked  by  an  unusual  expression  of  gravity  ; 
indeed,  a  close  observer  might  have  noted  something  like  regret  or 
peevishness.  That  of  the  beautiful  being  by  his  side,  upon  the 
contrary,  was  radiant  with  smiles  and  joy.  She  had  humbled  her 
enemy;  the  only  influence  which  stood  between  her  and  the 
gratification  of  her  ambitious  hopes  was  at  last  overthrown  ;  and 
as  the  disgraced  minister,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  his  chaplain, 
followed  his  attendants  to  the  sumptuous  barge  which  lay  moored 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  she  felt  herself  in  all  but  name  a 
queen.  The  pertinacity  with  which  she  had  pursued  the  downfall 
of  the  cardinal  was  not  amongst  the  least  acts  of  imprudence  which 
Anne  Boleyn  committed  ;  for  although  the  man  yielded  to  her 
influence,  the  monarch  was  inwardly  offended,  since  he  knew  the 
secret  cause  of  her  resentment.  Wolsey,  at  his  private  command, 
had  broken  the  contract  of  marriage  which  existed  between  her 
and  Lord  Percy,  which  contract  was  afterwards  made  the  ground 
of  the  divorce  which  the  convenient  Cranmer  pronounced  between 
her  and  the  king,  when  satiety  had  palled  the  cruel  husband's  love, 
and  the  scaffold  and  the  axe  were  waiting  to  receive  her. 

"  You  are  sad,  Henry,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  caught  the  moody 
expression  of  her  companion's  countenance.  "  Alas !  I  see  that 
Wolsey's  influence  lies  nearer  to  your  heart  than  Anne's  love." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  king,  turning  from  the  window  and  gazing 
upon  her  animated  features  ;  "  but  men  uproot  not  readily  the  tree 
they  planted,  e'en  though  its  growth  be  somewhat  rank  :  were  it 
not  wiser,  sweetheart,  to  lop  the  branches,  trim  the  foliage  deftly, 
but  let  the  trunk  remain  ?  " 

These  words,  which  showed,  even  at  this  decisive  moment,  the 
regret  with  which  Henry  parted  from  his  former  favourite,  alarmed 
his  capricious  mistress,  who  felt  that  if  Wolsey  were  restored  to 
favour,  her  dream  of  grandeur  would  be  short — she  feared  his  cold 
observant  eye  upon  her. 

"  No,"  she  exclaimed  passionately  ;  "  his  downfall  is  necessary  to 
my  peace  of  mind  ;  for  who  would  see  their  bitterest  foe  lodged  in 
the  heart  they  love  ?  He  hath  a  tongue  might  wile  a  song  bird 
from  the  forest  bough — deceive  even  thy  princely  wisdom  by  its 
speciousness.  How,  then,  could  Anne,  with  nothing  but  her  simple 
love  to  guide  her,  contend  with  him  in  cunning  ?  Besides,"  she 
added,  throwing  her  graceful  arm  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
amorous  king,  "  thy  promise,  Henry  ! — thy  knightly  promise  !  " 

"  Shall  be  kept,"  he  replied,  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  her 

beauty  and  the  influence  of  the  moment ;  for  few  men  can  resist 

a  caress,  or  the  influence  of  the  eyes  of  those  they  love. 

"  And  thou  wilt  not  retract  it  ?  "  she  continued. 

"  No,  by  this  kiss  !     Nay,  thou  shalt  not  deny  me,"  said  the 

monarch,  as  Anne  Boleyn  coyly  turned  her  head  aside  ;  for,  to  do 
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her  justice,  however  light  and  suspicious  her  conduct  in  other 
respects  towards  her  royal  suitor,  it  was  up  to  the  period  of  her 
marriage  marked  by  extreme  prudence — a  cii'cumstance  which 
doubtless  tended  to  increase  his  passion.  "  Be  it,"  he  added,  "  the 
seal  of  Wolsey's  downfall  and  of  Henry's  faith." 

His  mistress  resisted  no  longer,  but  blushingly  received  the 
pledge.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  statesman's  downfall  or  a 
courtier's  favour  had  been  bartered  for  a  kiss.  Such  is  the  weak- 
ness of  earth's  rulers — such  the  frail  tenure  of  a  favourite's  power  ! 
At  this  moment  a  low  shout  from  the  lawn  before  the  palace 
attracted  the  speaker's  attention,  who,  with  his  arm  encircling  the 
slender  waist  of  his  mistress,  led  her  back  to  their  former  position 
by  the  window.  Wolsey  was  already  seated  in  his  gilded  barge, 
which  the  rowers  were  pushing  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
cry  which  attracted  the  king's  attention  was  from  an  insolent  knot 
of  courtiers  who,  in  the  days  of  the  cardinal's  prosperity,  had  been 
ready  to  lick  the  dust  before  him.  True  Avorshippers  of  the  sun — 
butterflies  of  fortune — they  had  adored  him  in  prosperity,  and 
now,  like  yelping  curs,  turned  on  him  in  adversity. 

As  Henry  reached  the  window  the  cry  was  repeated.  Wolsey 
was  unmoved  by  it  ;  his  long  experience  of  men  had  taught  him 
most  probably  what  to  expect,  or  how  to  value  them.  But  Henry 
felt  indignant  at  the  insult,  not  for  his  former  favourite's  sake, 
perhaps,  so  much  as  for  his  own.  Fallen  as  he  was,  the  man  who 
had  been  his  conljdant  for  years — his  friend,  his  alter  ego,  or  other 
self,  as  he  had  familiarly  called  him — was  still  too  important  a 
personage  for  a  courtier's  sneer.  Dashing  open  the  casement  near 
him,  he  called  to  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Sir  Hugh  Neville,  a 
brave  old  knight,  who  was  standing  in  the  court  below,  reflecting, 
most  probably,  upon  the  moral  of  the  scene. 

"  Neville,  clear  the  court !  "  exclaimed  his  fierce  master,  in  that 
harsh,  deep  tone  which  he  invariably  spoke  in  when  angry  or 
excited.  "  Is  our  palace. yard  a  bear-garden  that  every  hound 
should  bark  in  it  ?  Clear  the  court,  and  let  none  pass  but  such  as 
have  the  entrance  to  our  privy  chamber." 

On  Wolsey's  arrival  at  York  House  he  summoned  the  officers  of 
his  household,  and  proceeded  to  make  inventories  of  all  that  his 
noble  palace  contained.  He  caused  several  tables-  to  be  placed  in 
his  gallery,  and  these  were  covered  with  pieces  of  rich  velvet, 
damask,  grograine,  tufted  tafileta,  satin,  and  holland,  in  such 
immense  quantities  that  when  he  afterwards  complained  of  a 
robbery  having  been  committed,  he  stated  that  no  less  than  five 
hundred  pieces  had  been  conveyed  away. 

He  ordered  the  most  sumptuous  preparation  to  be  made  for  the 
inspection  and  arrival  of  the  king.  The  walls  of  the  apartments 
were  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  rich  copes,  which 
had  been  fabricated  at  his  own  expense  for  his  colleges  at  Oxford 
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and  Ipswich.  His  plate  was  arranged  upon  two  long  broad  tables 
in  his  council  and  gilt  chamber  ;  and  being  not  only  costly  but  in 
great  profusion,  it  astonished  the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  for  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  pewter  was  used  daily,  even  at  the  table 
of  the  monarch. 

As  soon  as  these  various  preparations  were  finished  the  cardinal 
retired  to  his  closet,  attended  only  by  his  faithful  Patch.  For  some 
time  they  busied  themselves  in  destroying  various  papers  and 
correspondence  in  silence.  The  churchman  was  the  first  to 
break  it. 

"  The  hour  my  enemies  have  so  long  waited  for  has  arrived  ; 
my  robe  and  cross,"  here  the  speaker  touched  the  gem  upon 
his  breast,  the  ensign  of  his  episcopal  rank,  "  are  all  that  fate  hath 
left  me.     The  once  wealthy  Wolsey  is  a  beggar  now." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  jester,  carefully  dropping  the  velvet  arras 
over  the  door,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  eavesdropping.  "  Thou 
art  rich  even  in  that  the  yellow  worshippers  of  Mammon  reverence 
— in  gold,  rich  enough  to  glut  the  thirst  of  avarice,  or  create  on 
earth  a  paradise — if,"  he  added,  "  thou  couldst  find  one  from  which 
ambition  was  excluded." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  the  fallen  churchman. 

"  It  means,"  resumed  the  speaker,  "  that  for  many  long  years  I 
have  traded  with  a  portion  of  thy  wealth,  hoarded  thy  gifts  to  be 
lent  out  on  interest,  watched  for  gain  as  for  a  crown  in  heaven, 
trafficked  in  men,  in  promises  and  favours,  sold  and  bought  human 
passions  and  feelings  like  things  of  vilest  merchandise  when  great 
returns  were  promised." 

"  And  the  result  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  rich  ;  the  wealth  you  leave  to  the  rapacious  king 
exceeds  not  the  jester's  store." 

"  Sayst  thou  so  ? "  whispered  the  cardinal,  breathless  with 
astonishment  at  the  unexpected  good  fortune,  for  he  knew  the 
speaker's  truthfulness  too  well  to  doubt  his  words.  "  Why,  then, 
the  game  of  life's  not  yet  played  out ;  my  foes  have  not 
disarmed  me." 

"  True,"  said  Patch  ;  "  in  Italy  thou  mayst  pass  the  remnant  of 
thy  days  in  honourable  calm  repose,  and  show  that,  great  as  was 
thy  nature  in  prosperity,  it  became  still  greater  in  ill  fortune. 
In  our  retreat,"  he  added,  gaily,  "  like  the  earth's  oracles  of  old, 
we  will  pronounce  the  truths  which  shake  or  move  the  world." 

At  this  moment  Sir  William  Gascoigne  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  closet  to  inform  his  eminence  that  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  his  departure.  To  this  ofiicer,  who  had  long  been  the  treasurer 
of  his  household,  Wolsey  gave  in  charge  his  vast  wealth  for  delivery 
to  the  king. 

"  We  will  speak  further  of  this,"  whispered  the  cardinal  to  Patch, 
as  they  left  the  chamber  ;  "  at  present  eyes  are  upon  us  which  watch 
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ovir  every  turn — ears  pricked  to  catch  our  lightest  breath.  We  hold 
it  as  a  proof  that  Heaven  inclines  towards  us  that  we  have  still  a 
friend  so  true  as  thou  art." 

"  Friend ! "  repeated  the  jester,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  pale 
countenance  of  the  speaker  with  an  expression  which  showed  how 
the  word  had  elevated  him  in  his  own  esteem  ;  "  that  name  repays 
a  harder  bondage,  a  longer  servitude  than  mine." 

"When  the  preparations  for  the  journey  were  complete,  the  fallen 
favourite  entered  his  barge  at  the  private  stairs  of  York  House,  and 
was  rowed  over  to  Putney,  where  his  horses  awaited  him. 

His  embarcation  was  eagerly  watched  by  crowds  of  citizens  and 
courtiers,  both  in  boats  and  on  land  ;  but  when  they  perceived  that 
he  was  not,  as  they  had  anticipated,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  their 
disappointment  was  visible.  On  arriving  at  Putney,  the  cardinal 
took  his  mule,  and  his  train  their  horses,  to  proceed  upon  their  way. 
They  had  not  advanced  far  from  the  town  before  they  encountered 
Sir  Henry  Norris,  who,  saluting  Wolsey  with  great  respect,  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  knew  by  certain  knowledge  that 
he  should  speedily  be  restored  again  to  his  sovereign's  favour  and 
his  former  power.     The  exile  smiled  incredulously. 

"  Thy  wish  deceives  thee,"  he  replied  ;  "  men  who  fall  like  me 
seldom  rise  again." 

"■  Yours  hath  been  a  stumble,  my  good  lord,"  continued  the 
messenger  of  Henry,  for  such  indeed  he  was,  "and  not  a  fall. 
Indeed,  I  can  give  token  I  am  right." 

"  I  would  gladly  see  one,"  exclaimed  his  eminence. 

"  "Would  this,  my  lord,  content  you  ?  " 

Sir  Henry  Norris  ungloved  his  hand  and  drew  from  his  finger  a 
small  ruby  ring,  graved  with  a  rose  and  portcullis,  one  of  the  badges 
of  the  royal  house  of  Tudor,  and  which  Wolsey  had  seen  a  hundred 
times  worn  by  his  capricious  master  ;  indeed,  it  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  served  as  a  token  of  his  will  between  them. 

"  Take  it,  lord  cardinal,"  said  the  messenger  ;  "  the  words  of 
prophecy  I  utter  were  the  giver's  ;  you  in  your  wisdom  best  can 
judge  whether  or  no  he  hath  the  power  to  make  them  truths." 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  gem  followed  one  of  those  scenes 
which  show  of  what  brass  and  clay  the  strongest  minds  are  framed. 
The  man  whose  genius  had  wielded  the  destinies  of  a  mighty 
nation,  made  war  or  peace  at  his  caprice,  been  courted  by  kings, 
aspired  to  the  proudest  throne  on  earth,  wept  like  a  child  for  joy  on 
receiving  the  well-known  token  from  the  king,  Alighting  from 
his  mule,  and  bare-headed,  the  once  haughty  Wolsey  returned 
thanks  to  God  at  the  first  sign  of  returning  favour  from  a  man 
whom  in  his  heart  he  knew  to  be  treacherous,  remorseless,  cruel — 
his  only  virtue  courage,  and  his  least  vice  deceit. 

The  jester  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
pity  and  contempt. 
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Taking  a  chain  and  reliquary  containing  fragments  of  the  Holy 
Cross  from  his  person,  the  cardinal  presented  it  to  Norris  in 
requital  of  the  more  precious  gift  of  which  he  was  the  messenger. 

"  And  has  your  gi-ace  no  token  for  the  king  ?  "  demanded  the 
knight,  after  kissing  the  churchman's  hand,  who  had  condescended 
to  pass  the  chain  round  his  neck  himself. 

"  Methinks,"  said  Patch,  "  the  goodly  plate  and  furniture  of  York 
House  Avere  sufficient  token,  or  is  Henry's  affection  so  intense  that 
he  would  have  his  eminence's  skin  as  well  as  robe  ? " 
The  knight  smiled  as  he  replied  : 

"  His  grace  desires  not  these,  but  there  is  a  gift  I  know  would 
please  him  well,  and  do  thy  master  service  ?  " 
"  Name  it." 

"  Thyself,"  said  Sir  John  ;  "  the  king  remembers  well  thy  merry 
humour  and  thy  biting  jests,  thy  quips  and  bitter  fancies.  'Twas 
but  this  very  day  I  heard  his  grace  declare  he  would  not  grudge  a 
thousand  nobles  to  purchase  such  a  fool.  He  swears  thou  art 
unrivalled." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  jester,  his  eyes  flashing  fire  at  the 
degrading  proposition  of  transferring  him,  like  a  sumpter  mule  or 
beast  of  burden,  from  one  master  to  another.  "  His  highness 
wrongs  himself,  as  well  as  those  around  him.  He  must  be  difficult 
of  choice,  where  all  are  to  be  sold — thought,  soul,  word,  conscience, 
faith,  and  honour — e'en  at  a  more  vile  price  than  their  vile  thews 
and  bones." 

"  Impossible  !  "  added  Wolsey,  who  saw  that  in  losing  Patch  he 
should  part  with  his  right  hand,  his  intelligence,  his  minister.  ''  He 
is  the  only  solace  of  my  broken  fortunes — all  that  reminds  me  I 
once  had  friends.     I  cannot,  will  not,  send  him  from  me." 

A  look  of  gratitude,  Avhich  Wolsey  alone  understood,  thanked  him 
for  the  generous  resolution. 

"Farew^ell,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  JohniNorris  ;  "  I  have  pointed  out 
the  means  of  pleasuring  his  grace  ;  'tis  yours  to  accept  or  to  reject 
it.     Your  friends  must  wish  you  had  decided  otherwise." 

With  these  Avords  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  set  forward  on 
his  return  to  Greenwich. 

For  some  minutes  the  cavalcade  renewed  their  journej"  in  silence. 
The  fallen  favourite  Avas  the  first  to  speak. 

"  This  refusal  will  incense  Henry  more  than  the  report  of  enemies, 
the  sneers  of  courtiers,  or  e'en  Anne  Boleyn's  malice.  I  fear  me, 
Patch,  that  Italy,  after  all,  must  be  my  place  of  exile — my  last 
dreams  vanish  here." 

"  Are  they  the  last  ?  "  demanded  his  companion,  fixing  upon  him 
an  inquiring  look,  which  showed  how  little  faith  the  speaker  put 
in  the  extinction  of  that  ambition  Avhich  had  been  the  ruling 
passion  of  Wolsey's  life,  "  or  merely  the  lull  which  precedes  the 
renewal  of  the  storm  ?  " 
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The  fallen  man  shook  his  head  with  a  mournful  smile,  and  they 
continued  their  progress  towards  Esher  again  in  silence.  Patch 
was  evidently  cogitating  some  important  point  within  himself — 
the  cardinal  chewing  the  cud  of  vain  regret  and  bitter  fancies. 
Just  as  they  reached  a  point  where  the  roads  separated,  the  jester 
drew  rein  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  decided  on  a  distasteful 
task. 

"  After  all,  my  lord,"  he  whispered,  "  I  think  I  had  better 
humour  this  strange  fancy  of  the  king,  and  return  to  Greenwich  ; 
It  will  at  least  secure  one  friend  at  Court  to  arm  or  to  forewarn 
you." 

Wolsey's  countenance  cleared ;  for  despite  the  loss  which  his 
absence  would  occasion  to  himself,  as  far  as  his  personal  feelings 
were  concerned,  he  could  not  but  perceive  the  advantage  which 
might  accrue  by  having  so  devoted  a  friend  continually  near  the 
person  of  the  capricious  Henry, 

"  And  wilt  thou  make  this  sacrifice  for  thy  master  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  No,"  replied  the  jester,  sternly. 

"  For  thy  friend,  then  ?  "  said  Wolsey,  who  perfectly  understood 
his  humour, 

"  For  my  friend  willingly,"  replied  Patch,  his  features  lit  with 
an  expression  such  as  men  seldom  read  there  ;  "  that  word  hath 
bound  me  to  thee  faster  than  gold  or  interest.  The  voluntary 
service  outweighs  a  thousand  bought  ones.  Farew^ell,"  he  added  : 
"dream  on  thy  dream  of  greatness  ;  if  human  wit  or  courage  can 
avail,  it  shall  become  a  truth  ;  if  not,  one  faithful  heart  at  least 
shall  share  thy  fall — one  faithful  arm  avenge  thee," 

An  hour's  hard  riding  enabled  the  speaker  to  overtake  the 
messenger  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  announced  that  the  cardinal, 
returning  on  his  first  hasty  resolution,  had  transferred  his  service 
to  the  king. 

That  same  night  the  jester  resumed  his  old  quarters  in  the  palace 
at  Greenwich. 

On  the  following  morning  Patch  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Henry,  who  had  long  wished  to  attach  him  to  his  service.  By 
Anne  Boleyn  he  was  viewed  with  distaste  ;  something  whispered 
her  that  the  confidant  of  Wolsey  was  a  dangerous  person  near  her 
future  husband,  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  cardinal  shared  the 
feeling. 

"  So,"  she  exclaimed,  and  a  slight  sneer  curled  her  beautiful  lip 
as  she  uttered  the  disobliging  words,  "  fidelity  hath  taken  a  lesson 
from  prudence,  and  changed  sides  at  last !  " 

"  Why  not,"  replied  the  jester,  bowing  before  her  with  mock 
respect,  "  when  love  hath  done  the  same  ?  Are  fools  less  easy  to 
be  wooed  than  women  ?     Kings  seldom  sue  for  anything  in  vain." 

The  future  queen  blushed  slightly  and  was  silent. 
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"  Thou  art  a  slanderer  on  the  sex,"  said  Henry,  "  and  hast  never 
loved." 

"  Your  grace's  pardon,"  interrupted  Patch  ;  "  but,  like  other 
great  men,  1  have  had  my  Aveaknesses  ;  and  she  I  loved  was  faithful 
too  for  three  whole  daA's,  till  I  betrayed  myself  and  proved  I  was  a 
fool." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  By  believing  her,"  he  added,  sarcastically,  "  Show  me  the  man 
could  give  a  greater  proof  of  folly,  and  I'll  change  liveries  with  him 
— aye,  caps  and  bells  to  boot." 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  witnessed  the 
discomfiture  of  his  kinswoman,  whose  union  with  the  king  he  had 
been  most  anxious  to  secure,  as  a  stepj)ing-stone  to  his  own 
aggrandisement,  drew  near  the  royai  circle,  and  eying  the  speaker 
with  a  look  of  superb  disdain,  observed  : 

"  So,  knave,  thou  hast  returned  to  Court  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  lord,"  replied  Patch,  mimicking  his  look 
and  tone  of  voice  so  admirably  that  Henrj'  and  all  who  heard  him 
were  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  retort,  "  there  is  7'oom  for  two 
of  us:' 

"  This  fellow  must  be  disposed  of,"  muttered  the  mortified  noble 
to  himself,  as  he  turned  angrilj^  away. 

Anne  Boleyn  shared  the  feeling,  for  the  jester's  words  had  stung, 
if  not  alarmed,  her. 

'■  Come,"  exclaimed  Henry,  whose  coarse  nature  cared  little  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  provided  his  own  were  unscathed  ;  "  the 
fool  defends  himself  with  his  wit,  the  noble  with  his  sword — each 
one  to  his  weapon.  The  challenge  hath  been  fairly  given,  and  as 
fairly  answered.  As  judge  of  the  lists,  I  throw  down  my  warder 
and  bid  the  combat  cease." 

With  these  words  Henry,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  left  the  great 
hall  for  the  terrace,  to  amuse  himself  with  shooting  at  the  biitts 
which  were  erected  on  the  sward  before  it — an  amusement  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  indulged  in  with  his  favourites, 
whilst  the  ladies  of  the  Court  overlooked  the  sport. 

"  Thou  art  a  child,  Anne,"  exclaimed  the  newly  created  Lady 
Rochf ort  to  her  sister-in-law,  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  with  an  affectation 
of  state,  walked  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  ladies  ;  "  thy  countenance 
is  as  a  book,  where  every  child  may  read.  The  jester's  random  hit 
hath  quite  discomfited  thee." 

"  It  was  no  random  blow,"  whispered  Anne,  "  but  levelled  with 
design.  The  fatal  letter  which,  in  the  weakness  of  returning  fond- 
ness, I  wrote  to  Wyat,  something  assures  me  hath  fallen  into 
Wolsey's  hands." 

"  Impossible  !    It  is  thy  terror  speaks,  and  not  thy  sober  reason." 

"  Armed  with  such  a  weapon,  what  have  I  not  to  dread  ?  "  added 
the  future  queen,  vath.  increased  agitation. 
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"  Crush  him,"  said  Lady  Rochfort,  with  a  fiend-like  look — 
"  crush  him  ere  he  can  use  it  ;  set  thy  heel  upon  the  serpent's  head 
ere  it  can  use  its  fangs  to  sting  thee.  Didst  thou  know  the  power," 
she  continued,  contemptuously,  "  women  can  exercise  o'er  those 
who  love  them,  Henry  would  only  hold  the  sceptre,  thine  the  hand 
to  sway  it.  Creation's  lords  are  puppets  in  our  hands ;  we  pull 
the  strings  and  move  them  at  our  pleasure ;  nature  hath  armed 
our  weakness  with  a  power  to  mould  the  masters  of  the  world  at 
will." 

"  But  should  my  fears  be  right  ?  "  urged  Anne  ;  "  should  Henry 
see  that  fatal  letter,  farewell  the  thought  of  marriage." 

"  Better  before  than  after,"  replied  her  shrewd  confidante,  with  a 
terrible  emphasis,  which  proved  how  thoroughly  she  understood 
the  character  of  the  king  ;  "  better  to  temporise  with  fate  than  brave 
it.  As  for  this  speechmonger,  this  jester,  this  fellow  whose  weapons 
are  his  words,  leave  him  to  me  ;  if  he  possess  the  secret,  I  know  a 
way  to  wring  the  knowledge  from  him." 

"  And  the  agent  ?  " 

"  Is  a  shrewd  one,"  said  the  unprincipled  woman,  whose  beauty 
was  only  equalled  by  her  licentiousness. 

"  Enough  ;  he  is  one  of  those  soft  fools  who  set  their  lives  upon 
a  woman's  smile, — things  to  be  used,  but  laughed  at.  Trust  to  my 
friendship,  and  leave  all  to  me." 

"  To  thy  ambition  rather,"  murmured  her  sister-in-law,  as  her 
counsellor  quitted  the  terrace  to  meet  Sir  John  Norris,  who  had 
been  wistfully  eying  her  for  some  time  from  the  sward  beneath. 
"How  eagerly  the  love-stricken  minion  spurns  the  dull  earth  as  he 
advances  !  Look  to  thy  honour,  Rochfort,"  she  added,  with  a  frown  ; 
"  for  by  my  womanhood,  yon  galliard's  face  might  win  a  woman's 
heart  more  guarded  than  thy  wife's." 

"  How  !  "  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  assuming  a  haughtiness  of 
manner  to  hide  her  confusion,  as  she  saw  the  jester  approach  ;  "  our 
privacy  broken  in  upon  !     Have  we  spies  upon  our  steps  ?  " 

"  Lady,"  he  replied,  and  his  voice  was  low  and  musical,  as  suited 
the  earnestness  of  his  purpose,  "  why  should  we  be  foes  ?  Smile 
not  ;  'tis  in  my  strength,  not  in  weakness  that  I  speak.  The  contest 
is  unequal :  thou  art  fair  and  young,  with  all  youth's  glorious 
dreams  fresh  in  thy  soul — with  all  its  ties  around  thee  ;  I  have 
passed  alike  the  age  of  hope  and  promise.  If  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  feel  that  earth  hath  not  one  link,  there  is  at  least  this 
advantage — that  death  presents  no  terror.  Why  should  we  continue 
it?" 

"  At  what  price  ?  "  demanded  Anne,  who  imagined  she  saw  in 
the  submission  of  the  speaker  a  proof  that  neither  he  nor  Wolsey 
dreamt  of  the  existence  of  the  fatal  letter.  "  At  what  sacrifice  are 
we  to  secure  the  friendship  of  so  great  a  man  as  Patch  the  jester  ? 
Think'st  thou,"  she  added,  with  a  sneer,  "  a  quip  will  eflEace  our 
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image  from  the  heai-t  of  Henry,  or  break  a  purpose  kings  have 
failed  to  shake  ?  " 

"  No  sacrifice,"  answered  the  singular  being,  his  eye  slightly 
kindling  at  the  sarcastic  manner  in  which  she  addressed  him. 
"  Since  it  will  bring  thee  honour,  be  generous  to  a  fallen  foe." 

"  To  Wolsey  !  "  interrupted  Anne  Boleyn  ;  "  never  !  There  is  a 
hate  between  us  which  all  thy  cunning  sophistry  would  fail 
to  cure." 

"  Be  content  with  his  disgrace — his  absence  from  the  Court," 
urged  the  suitor  in  his  still  humble  manner.  "  If  he  hath  wronged 
thee,"  he  continued,  "  his  downfall  hath  atoned  it.  Why  extort 
from  Henry's  lips  a  pledge  for  his  destruction  ?  " 

"  He  is  mine  enemy." 

"At  least  a  noble  one,"  said  the  jester,  proudly  ;"  for  he  will 
leave  a  trace  upon  the  earth  for  men  to  ponder  and  to  wonder  at. 
The  memories  of  such  men  fade  not  like  idle  dreams." 

"  His  dreams  will  soon  end  !  "  exclaimed  the  now  reassured  Anne 
triumphantly.  "  This  very  night  Henry  hath  promised  to  sign  the 
order  for  his  impeachment  and  committal  to  the  Tower." 

"  Were  it  already  signed,"  said  Patch,  coolly,  "  I  should  not  fear  ; 
he  hath  a  powerful  friend  to  plead  for  him ;  one  whose  favour 
with  the  king  is  paramount  against  all  other  influence." 

"  Whose  ?  "  demanded  his  astonished  listener. 

"Yours,"  whispered  the  jester  ;  "judge  if  I  overrate  it ;  the  king 
will  not  resist  your  sighs  and  tears  ;  for,  if  needs  must,  you  shall 
both  lie  and  kneel,  and  feign  and  pray  to  shake  him.  It  will  make 
Satan  laugh,"  he  added  in  the  same  undertone,  "  to  see  the  perjured 
hypocrite  fawn  on  the  man  she  loathes,  to  win  the  safety  of  the  one 
she  hates  ;  to  undo  the  mesh  her  cunning  heart  devised  ;  bribing 
her  royal  dupe  with  a  kiss,  false  as  the  one  which  sealed  her  faith 
to  Wyat,  or  transferred  it,  a  short  hour  after,  to  the  amorous  king. 
I  would  have  spared  thy  woman's  shame,"  he  continued  ;  "  but 
thou  hast  forced  this  from  me.  Hadst  thou  been  true  to  nature, 
to  thy  sex — had  one  generous  impulse,  one  spark  of  Eden,  lingered 
in  thy  soul,  I  would  have  spared  this  last  humiliation.  Remember 
the  blow  aimed  by  thy  malice  must  be  stayed,  or  it  will  crush  thee 
with  thine  enemy." 

"  I  am  lost,"  sighed  the  overwhelmed  woman,  who  so  lately 
deemed  herself  a  queen. 

"  Not  lost,  but  warned.  One  step  further  against  thy  fallen  foe, 
and  thy  letter  to  Wyat — the  one  which  paints  thy  loathing  of  the 
king  and  thy  warm  love  to  his  more  youthful  rival  is  placed  in 
Henry's  hand.  Knit  thy  fair  brow,"  he  added,  "and  act  the 
puppet-queen  ;  "  mock  at  me  ;  scorn  me  in  public  as  thou  wilt ; 
but  mark  my  will  in  this.  I  am  one  of  those  v/ho  warn  not  twice." 
Bowing  low,  in  mock  humility,  before  her,  that  those  who  from 
a  distance  had    marked    their    interview   might  not  suspect  the 
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singular  tone  in  which  it  had  been  conducted,  the  jester  took  his 
leave,  and  continued  his  walk  upon  the  terrace,  satisfied  that  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  man  he  so  faithfully  served  and  loved, 
at  least  for  the  present  horn-,  had  been  avoided. 

When  Lady  Rochfort  returned  to  her  sister-in-law,  after  her 
intervicAv  with  Sir  John  Norris,  she  found  her  pale  as  marble, 
seated  upon  a  bench  which  fortunately  happened  to  be  near,  and 
into  which  she  sank  as  soon  as  the  horrible  interview  between  her 
and  Patch  was  ended. 

•'  Anne  !  "  exclaimed  the  alarmed  confidante,  *'  in  the  name  of 
every  saint,  tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  Mine  enemy  hath  found  me,"  sobbed  her  relative,  sinking  upon 
her  shoulder.  "  The  jester  has  my  letter,  and  threatened  to  lay  it 
before  the  king.  I  am  lost  !  "  she  added,  passionately.  "  Why  did 
I  ever  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  ambition,  or  break  the  only  vow 
my  heart  e'er  sanctioned  ?  " 

"  Threatened  !  "  repeated  Lady  Eochf ort ;  "  if  he  hath  only 
threatened,  we  may  defy  him.  Rouse  thyself,"  she  continued, 
loosening  at  the  same  time  a  golden  flagon  of  perfumes  which  hung 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  her  jewelled  girdle,  and  applying  the 
contents  to  the  brow  and  nostrils  of  her  kinswoman.  "  Be  but  as 
true  to  thyself  as  I  will  prove  to  thee,  and,  despite  the  jester  and 
his  proofs,  all  will  yet  go  well." 

The  speaker,  as  our  readers  doubtless  already  have  perceived, 
was  a  woman  of  resolution.  She  kept  her  word.  During  the 
month  which  followed  the  interview  between  Anne  Boleyn  and 
the  jester,  the  oldest  courtiers  were  mystified  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  king  towards  his  former  favourite.  It  is  true  that  Hales,  the 
attorney-general,  filed  an  information  against  Wolsey  for  having 
procured  and  published  bulls  from  Rome  securing  the  office  of 
legate  contrary  to  a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  to  which 
indictment  the  cardinal  pleaded  guilty,  but  professed  ignorance  of 
the  statute,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  king's  mercy,  who  not 
only  granted  him  protection  and  pardon,  but  restored  to  him  a 
portion  of  his  forfeited  wealth,  amounting  to  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds — a  large  sum  in  those  days,  and 
finally  restored  him  to  the  sees  of  York  and  Winchester,  from 
which  he  had  been  suspended. 

All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  future  queen,  who  found 
herself  compelled  to  use  her  interest  and  blandishments  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  man  she  hated,  and  whom,  whether  justly  or  not, 
she  considered  her  bitterest  enemy.  Patch,  when  he  pleased,  was 
an  inexorable  task-master,  and  amply  avenged  her  broken  faith  to 
Wyat,  who  at  her  express  instigation  had  been  sent  into  a  kind  of 
honourable  exile,  under  pretence  of  a  mission  to  the  Cour-t  of  France, 

This  gleam  of  sunshine  was  the  last  doomed  to  fall  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  illustrious  man  v/hoee  name,  with  all  his  failings, 
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pride,  ambition,  and  despotism,  must  ever  fill  a  brilliant  page  in 
English  annals.  The  tiitelarj*  genius  and  protector  of  the  fallen 
minister  suddenly  disappeared  from  Court  ;  vain  were  all  the 
inquiries  which  Henry  set  on  foot  to  trace  him — Patch  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  enemies  of  his  master  once  more 
raised  their  heads.  But  while  Wolsey  was  receiving  proofs  of 
respect  and  popularity  from  the  people,  which  he  had  never 
obtained  in  the  days  of  his  too  brilliant  greatness,  his  foes  were 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  destroying  a  man 
who  could  render  himself  thus  powerful  even  in  adversity. 
Reports  were  conveyed  to  Henry's  ears  of  the  state  and  hospitality 
which  his  degraded  favourite  still  maintained,  and  these  accounts 
were  exaggerated  in  order  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  jealous  king 
with  the  danger  of  siifPering  so  ambitious  and  unsubdued  a  character 
to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  in  society. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  circumstances  innocent  enough  in 
themselves  which  seemed  to  favour  these  representations. 

Wolsey  was  at  Cawood  Castle  when  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  was  announced.  He  foresaw  his  fate,  and 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  dignity.  He  received  his  unwelcome  guest 
with  courtly  hospitality,  and  conducted  him  to  his  own  chamber, 
that  he  might  change  his  apparel.  There  it  was,  according  to 
Cavendish,  who,  as  gentleman  usher,  alone  was  present,  that  the 
arrest  was  made.  The  captor  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cardinal's 
arm,  and  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion  faltered  out  : 

"  My  lord,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason !  " 

The  keys  of  the  castle  were  given  up,  and  consternation  spread 
throughout  the  household. 

On  the  following  morning  Northumberland,  after  arranging 
everything  according  to  his  instructions,  despatched  Dr.  Augustine, 
Wolsey's  chaplain,  bound  like  a  common  felon,  to  London,  and 
prepared  to  set  forward  himself  with  his  illustrious  prisoner  ;  but, 
as  the  cardinal  had  chosen  to  celebrate  Mass  for  the  last  time  before 
his  household,  it  was  late  before  the  procession  set  out.  At  the 
gates  of  the  castle  it  was  joined  by  a  number  of  country  gentlemen, 
whom  Northumberland  had  summoned  to  attend  on  the  occasion, 
and  more  than  three  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  who 
expressed  their  good-will  and  commiseration  to  the  unfortunate 
captive  by  crying  out  : 

"  God  save  your  grace  !  Evil  take  them  who  have  taken  you  !  " 

These  and  similar  cries  followed  the  train  of  the  earl  through 
the  town  of  Cawood,  where  Wolsey  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
poor  and  rich  by  his  hospitality  and  charity. 

As  the  prisoner  progressed  towards  London,  his  strength  was 
observed  visibly  to  decline  ;  and,  by  the  time  he  reached  Leicester, 
he  was  so  exhausted  that  his  attendants  were  obliged  to  lift  him 
from  his  mule  at  the  gate  of  the  great  monastery  where  they  halted. 
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"  Father  abbot,"  exclaimed  the  dying  man  to  the  superior,  who, 
at  the  head  of  his  monks,  had  advanced  to  the  gates  to  receive  him, 
"  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  amongst  you." 

The  speaker  was  too  exhausted  to  utter  more,  but  on  being 
supported  to  his  chamber,  retired  to  his  couch,  whence  he  never 
rose  again. 

The  first  care  of  his  eminence  was  to  confess  himself  to  an  aged 
monk,  whose  reputation  for  sanctity  was  deservedly  spread  over 
the  country  round.  What  passed  at  that  awful  interview  can  never 
be  disclosed  till  priest  and  penitent  both  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  known. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  absolving  words  were  at  last  pronounced  by 
the  aged  minister,  whose  power,  according  to  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  world,  unseals  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  man. 

It  was  midnight.  Northumberland  and  Kingston,  the  keeper  of 
the  Tower,  stood  conversing  by  the  watch-fire,  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  great  gate.  No  sooner  was 
the  gate  unbarred  than  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak, 
dashed  through  it. 

"  Am  I  too  late,  my  lord  ?  "  exclaimed  the  intruder,  addressing 
the  earl,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  the  former  having  held, 
when  Lord  Henry  Percy,  an  office  in  the  household  of  the  cardinal 
— "  have  treason  and  cruelty  accomplished  their  work  ?  Is  the 
proudest  heart,  the  noblest  mind  in  England  yet  extinct  ?  " 

"  Patch,"  said  the  voung  noble,  recognising  him,  "  whence  come 
you  ?  " 

"  From  the  grave,"  continued  the  jester  ;  "  from  the  living  tomb 
to  which  my  enemies  consigned  me.  But  tell  me,"  he  added, 
"  does  our  master,  friend,  still  live  ?  " 

"  The  hand  of  death  is  on  him." 

"  Too  late — too  late,"  murmured  the  faithful  confidant  ;  "  but  he 
must  not  die  and  dream  that  I  betrayed  him.  His  great  heart  must 
not  descend  into  the  tomb  ere  it  hath  done  me  justice.  My  lord," 
he  added,  "by  our  hours  of  old  companionship — by  a  poor  man's 
honour  and  a  true  man's  faith — by  your  own  generous  nature, 
grant  me  one  boon — let  me  behold  my  master  ere  he  dies." 

There  was  something  so  energetic  in  the  jester's  tone  and  face 
that  Northumberland  could  not  resist  it ;  he  knew  his  captive's 
dissolution  was  hourly,  if  not  momentarily,  expected  ;  and  he 
considered  that  he  should  run  small  risk  in  granting  so  poor  a 
boon.  Motioning  to  the  speaker  to  follow  him,  he  led  the  way  to 
the  interior  of  the  monastery  to  the  abbot's  chamber,  where  the 
once  powerful  Wolsey  lay  in  the  agonies  of  his  last  hour. 

On  a  low  covered  couch  was  stretched  the  emaciated  form  of  the 
once  powerful  man  ;  his  full  features  so  fallen  and  emaciated  that 
even  Patch  recognised  him  with  difficulty.  The  priests,  who  had 
just  administered  the  last  office  of  the  Church,  were  slowly  quitting 
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the  cell  when  the  Jester  entered  it.  Kneeling  on  a  cushion  at  the 
foot  of  the  pallet,  he  gazed  for  a  few  moments  in  silence  upon  the 
melancholy  wreck  of  so  much  intelligence  and  ambition. 

The  dying  cardinal  was  the  first  to  speak.  Fixing  his  hollow 
eyes  upon  his  former  favourite,  he  faintly  smiled,  and  pronounced 
the  name  of  "  Patch." 

The  tone  and  look  all  spoke  unbroken  confidence  and  trust ;  the 
kneeling  man  required  no  further  assurance  that  Wolsey,  even  to 
the  last,  had  rightly  judged  him. 

"•  We  have  escaped  them,"  murmured  the  sufferer  ;  "  Rome's 
purple  hath  not  been  sullied  in  our  person  ;  the  curs  who  yelp  to 
lap  our  blood  are  disappointed,  Patch  ;  but,  oh  !  at  what  a  price  !  " 

Here  some  internal  spasm  so  fearfully  wrung  the  dying  man 
that  he  was  incapable  of  uttering  more. 

"  I,  too,  have  suffered,"  whispered  the  jester  ;  "  prison,  torture, 
all  that  cruelty  could  devise  ;  but  I  am  free  again, — if  not  to  save, 
at  least  avenge  thee." 

"  I  deemed  thee  dead,"  faltered  Wolsey,  "  but  never  faithless. 
Who  was  thii*e  enemy  ?  " 

"  Anne  Boleyn." 

The  name  seemed  to  rouse  the  wrath  and  latent  energies  of  the 
expiring  man.  "Anne  Boleyn  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "the  destroyer! 
Ere  long  her  beauty  shall  be  quenched  in  blood.  The  crown  she 
seeks  shall  crush  her.  See  !  "  he  added,  pointing  with  his  emaciated 
hand  to  some  imaginary  scene  before  him,  "  the  scaffold  rears  its 
hideous  front.  Another  and  another  still  succeeds.  Blood  !  Henry 
will  slake  his  thirst  in  the  hot  stream.  Does  he  think  our  thunders 
sleep,  or  that  Rome's  arm  is  nerveless  ?  Summon  a  council  of  the 
church — unveil  the  dread  artillery  of  Heaven.  Heresy  descends 
like  Egypt's  plague  upon  the  laud — England  is  lost — the  rock  of 
faith  split  with  dissension — the  rein  escapes  me.  Martyrs  and 
saints,  ora,  ora,pro  nobis !  " 

With  this  invocation  on  his  lips,  the  haughty  spirit  passed  away 
from  earth,  and  Wolsey  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  human  malice  or 
of  human  sympathy. 

No  sooner  was  the  last  struggle  over  than  Patch  approached  the 
side  of  the  couch,  and  kissed  the  dead  man's  hand — a  buz-ning  tear 
fell  upon  it  as  he  did  so.  Amongst  the  jewelled  rings  which 
glittered  on  the  nerveless  fingers  was  the  poisoned  one,  which  had 
been  his  own  gift.  He  slowly  drew  it  off.  and  touched  the  secret 
spring. 

As  he  suspected,  it  was  empty. 

"  Pale  corpse,"  he  murmured,  extending  his  hand  towards  the 
body,  "  thou  shalt  be  avenged — I  swear  it  by  our  compact  and  our 
sufferings  !  " 

Could  Anne  Boleyn,  Rochfort,  and  Norris  have  heard  his  v/ords, 
they  might  have  trembled  at  the  jester's  oath. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes, 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods  ; 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows, 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  peep  forth  but  once  an  age, 
Dull,  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage  ; 
Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And  undisturbed  in  their  own  palace  sleep. — Pope. 

The  night  after  Wolsey's  death,  all  that  remained  of  the  once 
powerful  favourite  was  consigned  to  its  final  resting-place,  in  the 
chapel  of  Leicester  Abbey,  by  torch-light,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
due  to  his  ecclesiastical  dignities  ;  but  previous  to  this  solemnity 
it  was  thought  proper  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  town 
should  see  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  any  false  rumoTir 
respecting  his  death.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  Wolsey 
had  constantly  worn  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin — a  mark  of  penitence 
which  none  of  his  attendants  suspected  his  having  adopted.  It  is 
not  specified  by  Cavendish,  his  gentleman  usher,  who  was  faithful 
to  him  to  the  last,  that  any  appearances  of  poison  were  observed 
upon  the  body  ;  and  although  several  contemporary  writers  repeat 
the  assertion  that  the  cardinal  poisoned  himself,  the  fact  of  his 
having  done  so  must  always  remain  an  historical  doubt, 

A  hundred  torches  lit  the  chapel  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
once  haughty  cardinal  were  being  lowered  to  the  grave.  Twelve 
knights  held  the  ropes  upon  which  the  coffin,  adorned  with  the 
mitre,  crosier,  and  hat,  was  supported  ;  and  as  it  slowly  descended, 
the  flashing  of  the  tapers  upon  their  bright  steel  armom-  contrasted 
finely  with  the  sombre  vestments  of  the  abbots  and  monks,  grouped 
around,  and  chanting  a  de  profundis  for  the  dead.  Bareheaded,  at 
the  foot  of  the  grave,  stood  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Sir 
William  Kingston,  the  Keeper  of  the  Tower,  opposite  him  ;  both 
most  probably  reflecting  on  the  instability  of  human  grandeur  and 
human  wisdom.  The  former,  while  Lord  Henry  Percy,  had  been 
an  officer  of  the  dead  man's  household,  and  could  judge  better  than 
most  of  the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  his  late  prisoner,  whose* 
conduct  in  dissolving  his  hasty  contract  with  Anne  Boleyn  he  had 
long  ceased  to  resent,  nay,  even  felt  grateful  for. 

But  where  was  Patch  all  the  while, — the  inimitable  Patch — the 
melancholy  jester — the  kind  cynic — the  man  whose  gall  was  in  his 
tongue  alone,  for  the  rich  milk  of  human  love  left  it  no  room 
within  his  generous  heart  ?  Far  from  the  pomp  of  death,  from  the 
official  grief  of  those  around  him,  the  last  true  friend  of  fallen 
greatness  knelt  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  chapel,  anxious  to  veil 
his  tears  from  every  eye.  Vainly  the  jester  tried  to  pray  ;  his 
attention  at  every  word  was  broken  by  old  memories,  and  passages 
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of  former  kindness,  confidence,  and  faith,  between  him  and  the 
master  who  had  called  him  friend,  and  by  that  word  restored  him 
to  his  own  respect,  and  Avhich  he  had  repaid  by  seryices  such  as  no 
gold  could  purchase. 

Just  as  the  service  Avas  concluded,  a  violent  ringing  at  the  great 
gate  startled  the  assistants.  The  earl  gravely  whispered  something 
to  one  of  his  attendants,  who  left  the  chapel,  and  returned  with  a 
packet,  which  he  delivered  into  his  master's  hand,  who,  thinking 
probably  that  it  contained  some  fresh  instructions  from  Henry, 
hastily  Ijroke  the  seal  and  perused  its  contents. 

"  Marchmont,"  he  said,  to  an  esquire  who  stood  near  him,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  "  go  to  the  gate,  give  the  bearer  of  this 
missive  four  crowns,  and  direct  him  to  the  town.  On  your  life, 
neither  draw  bolt  nor  bar ;  and,  above  all,"  he  added,  in  a  low 
whisper,  "  not  a  word  of  the  jester  being  here." 

The  young  man  bowed,  and  withdrew  upon  his  errand. 

The  ceremony  was  completed,  and  one  by  one  the  knights  and 
attendant  priests  withdrew  from  the  chapel,  leaving  only  the 
massive  lamp  which  hung  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  to  give 
light  to  the  interior.  Of  the  many  lately  assembled  there,  Patch 
and  the  earl  alone  remained  ;  the  latter  advanced  to  the  remote 
corner  where  the  jester  was  kneeling,  and  laying  a  friendly  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  commanded  him  to  rise  :  the  mourner  obeyed 
him  without  a  word. 

"  I  have  received  orders,  which  I  dare  not  openly  disobey,  to 
arrest  you." 

"  From  Anne  Boleyu,"  said  Patch,  quietly  ;  "  I  guessed  as  much 
when  I  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  ;  she  plays  a  bold  game, 
but  will  lose  at  last." 

"You  think  so  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  so." 

"  Patch,"  said  the  earl,  "  thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  and  that  head  of 
thine,  which  is  stuffed  with  something  more  than  whims  and 
crotchets,  has  guided  me  from  many  a  boyish  folly.  Twelve 
hours'  grace  is  all  I  dare  venture  for  thee  ;  take  the  best  horse  in 
my  stable,  and  my  purse  if  thou  hast  need  of  it — put  what  space 
j^ou  can  between  us,  and  for  thy  safety  and  my  honour,  until  better 
times,  cross  my  path  no  more." 

"You  shall  not  tamper,  my  dear  lord,  with  honour  or  with 
safety  for  my  sake  ;  perform  your  duty,"  replied  the  jester. 

"  What,  arrest  you  ?  " 

"  Even  so." 

"  Art  mad,  or  tired  of  life — that,  like  an  idle  thing,  you  cast  it 
from  you  ? " 

"  My  life,  my  lord,  is  as  safe  as  your  own.  I  have  a  powerful 
protectress  in  Anne  Boleyn." 

"  Why,  man,"  exclaims^d  the  earl,  "  this  is  the  excess  of  wilful- 
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ness  ;  blindness  that  will  not  see.     I  tell  thee  that  it  is  by  the 
request  of  her  thou  namest  I  am  commanded  to  arrest  thee." 

"  And  I  reply,"  answered  Patch,  in  the  same  earnest  tone,  "  that 
I  possess  the  means  to  work  my  safety  ;  nay,  make  mine  enemy  the 
step  to  reach  it.  Therefore,  my  lord,  send  me  with  Marchmont 
and  the  messenger." 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  friendly  noble,  "  and  I  have  done. 
Approach,  for  the  words  I  am  about  to  utter  bear  death  even  in 
their  echo  to  the  unguarded  speaker,  and  may  prove  scarcely  less 
fatal  to  him  that  listens  to  them  :  Henry  and  Anne  are  married." 

The  jester  received  the  intelligence  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction. 
It  assured  him  that  vengeance  was  within  his  power.  He  cast  a 
look  upon  the  unclosed  grave,  and  his  heart  felt  strengthened, 
'*  Still,  my  lord,  I  repeat  my  words  ;  perform  your  duty." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Northumberland,  reluctantly  advancing  to 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  calling  for  his  esquire  Marchmont,  to 
whom  he  pointed  out  the  person  of  Patch,  and  pronounced  the 
simple  words  "  Arrest  him.  Blame  not  me,  should  Fortune  have 
deceived  thee." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  quitted  the  spot,  in  order  to  give 
directions  for  the  departure  of  the  prisoner,  who  resumed  his 
former  attitude  of  prayer  or  mediation  for  the  dead. 

The  exact  date  of  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  is 
uncertain.  Hall,  whose  accuracy  iu  dates  is  remarkable,  fixes  it 
on  the  14th  November,  1532  ;  Stowe,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Paul,  25th 
of  January,  1533.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  ceremony  was 
performed  with  so  much  privacy  that  it  was  only  from  conjecture 
that  any  specific  date  was  subsequently  assigned.  The  most 
decisive  evidence  upon  the  point  is  given  by  Cranmer,  who  in  a 
letter  to  Hawkins,  ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Court,  mentions  that 
the  ceremony  was  performed  somewhere  about  St.  Paul's  day. 
The  divine  selected  to  perform  the  marriage  was  Roland  Lee,  who 
was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester  as  a  reward 
for  his  complaisance.  At  an  early  hour,  according  to  an  old 
manuscript  account  of  the  divorce  presented  to  Queen  Mary,  Lee 
was  commanded  to  repair  to  a  garret  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Whitehall  Palace,  and  in  that  apartment  the  bond  which  afterwards 
proved  so  fatal  to  two  of  the  parties  present — namely,  Anne  and 
Sir  Henry  Norris,  was  secured ;  the  latter,  with  Ann  Savage,  after- 
wards Lady  Berkeley,  were  the  only  witnesses  of  the  ill-fated 
union,  which  was  not  publicly  announced  till  the  ensuing  Easter. 

The  unacknowledged  queen  was  seated  in  a  luxurious  apartment 
in  Hampton  Court,  for  although  not  openly  recognised  as  queen, 
it  was  generally  whispered  at  Court  that  the  marriage  had  really 
taken  place,  and  the  rumour  was  confirmed  not  only  by  the  respect 
and  tenderness  with  which  the  king  treated  her,  but  by  the  state 
which  in  private  she  hesitated  not  to  assume.     Lady  Rochfort  and 
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Lady  Rivers  were  standing  behind  her  chair,  half  familiarly  and 
half  respectfully  conversing  with  her,  whilst  a  sober,  acute-looking 
man  displayed  a  portrait,  which  he  had  just  completed,  for  her 
approbation.  The  painter  was  the  Fleming  Holbein  ;  the  portrait 
was  her  own. 

"  It  is  like,  very  like,"  exclaimed  the  thoughtless  woman  ;  "  and 
yet  me  thinks.  Master  Holbein,  you  might  have  done  more  justice 
to  oiu'  poor  merits.  Painting  should  be  something  more  than  a 
dry  copy  of  nature,  a  dry  detail  of  beauties  and  defects  ;  it  should 
cast  its  broad  lights  upon  perfections  only,  and  veil  defect  beneath 
its  friendly  shades.     Was  it  necessary  to  be  so  very  truthful  ?  " 

Anne  alluded  to  the  slight  deformity  in  one  of  her  hands,  which 
the  truthful  artist  had  given  in  the  porti-ait.  Some  chroniclers 
describe  this  to  have  been  an  additional  thumb,  others  as  a  bony 
excrescence  merely,  which  protruded  from  the  second  joint. 

The  Fleming  bowed,  and  obserA^ed,  as  he  removed  the  picture 
from  the  easel,  that  the  error  should  be  remedied  ;  gallantly  adding, 
that  the  defect,  like  the  spots  upon  the  sun,  was  the  only  thing 
which  enabled  men  to  contemplate  the  splendour  of  her  beauty. 

"  He  has  mistaken  his  vocation,"  whispered  Lady  Rochfort,  as 
the  artist  withdrew  ;  "  he  should  have  been  a  courtier,  not  a 
painter." 

The  portrait  was  the  celebrated  one,  known,  doubtless,  by  the 
engraving,  to  most  of  our  readers,  in  which  the  second  wife  of 
Henry  is  represented  with  her  hands  somev/hat  demurely  folded 
over  her  jewelled  stomacher. 

At  this  moment  Sir  Henry  Norris  entered  the  apartment.  Anne 
blushed  at  the  look  of  open  admiration  with  which  he  regarded 
her,  and  which  caused  her  sister-in-law  and  Lady  Rivers  to 
exchange  significant  glances. 

"  Speak  ! "  she  exclaimed,  starting  from  her  seat ;  "  are  our 
orders  obeyed — is  the  traitor  found  .?  " 

"  He  is,  most  gracious  madam,"  replied  the  knight,  with  an 
affectation  of  respect. 

"  And  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  Safe  in  the  strong  chamber  of  Wolsey's  tower,"  he  replied. 

A  smile  of  triumph  lit  the  countenance  of-  the  questioner,  to 
whom  the  imprisonment  or  death  of  Patch  was  an  object  of  the 
utmost  moment,  as  touching  her  future  safety.  The  expression 
gradually  changed  to  one  which  destroyed  its  beauty,  for  it  denoted 
cruelty. 

With  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand  she  motioned  Lady  Rivers 
from  the  apartment,  and  remained  alone  with  the  confidants  of  her 
danger  and  her  weakness.  For  several  minutes  she  paced  up  and 
down,  her  resolution  struggling  with  her  better  nature  :  then 
suddenly  stopped,  and  with  her  tiny  foot  beat  impatiently  the 
inlaid  floor. 
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"  This  is  folly,  Anne,"  whispered  her  sister-in-law  ;  "  what  you 
decide  must  be  decided  quickly." 

"  Better  a  thousand  lives  be  sacrificed,"  added  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
"  than  one  unquiet  thought  should  e'er  disturb  the  security  of  your 
repose." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Anne  Boleyn,  hurriedly,  "  I  know  that  he 
must  die,  for  not  till  he  is  in  the  grave  can  I  believe  myself  a 
queen  ;  my  own  safety  and  the  fortunes  of  all  who  love  me  depend 
upon  his  silence." 

"  Be  resolute,"  said  Lady  Rochfort ;  "  you  will  sleep  securely 
when  you  know  that  your  enemy  sleeps  his  last  sleep  on  earth. 
Had  the  fool  resigned  the  letter  he  might  have  lived  in  dull 
obscurity  ;  his  obstinacy  falls  on  his  own  head." 

"  Were  every  means  employed,"  demanded  Anne,  whose  naturally 
timid  nature  shrank  at  the  thought  of  bloodshed,  "  to  wring  it 
from  him  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  knight,  "  and  some  sharp  ones,  too  ;  if  senseless 
stones  had  memory  or  tongue,  Hever  Castle  could  tell  a  tale  of 
groans  and  sufferings  might  blanch  the  cheek  to  hear.  But  he  was 
firm  ;  threats  passed  him  like  the  wind  ;  his  resolution,  like  his 
chains,  was  iron  ;  how  he  found  strength  to  escape  after  he  had 
bribed  his  gaolers,  baffles  my  wisdom." 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  ?  "  exclaimed  the  hesitating  queen. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  for  he  hath  demanded  to  see  you  ; 
indeed,  I  am  partly  bound  that  you  shall  grant  him  audience,  for 
Marchmont,  who  delivered  him  into  my  hands,  refused  to  do  so 
till  I  had  pledged  my  knightly  word  he  should  have  speech  with 
you.     Such,  he  said,  were  Northumberland's  commands." 

"  Northumberland  !  "  repeated  Anne,  still  further  unnerved  bj" 
the  mention  of  her  former  lover  ;  "  this  must  be  met  at  once.  I'll 
visit  him." 

On  mounting  the  naiTow  staircase  which  led  to  the  strong 
chamber  over  the  archway,  the  queen  and  her  attendants  found  the 
outward  room  guarded  by  six  ruffian-looking  fellows,  who  had, 
from  their  reckless  appearance,  evidently  long  been  at  odds  with 
fortune.  Not  wishing  to  be  seen  by  these  men,  she  whispered  to 
Norris  and  his  companion  to  remain  whilst  she  tried  her  eloquence 
upon  the  prisoner,  whom  she  vainly  thought  to  bend  or  influence 
to  confess  where  he  had  hidden  the  fatal  letter,  the  possession  of 
which  was  so  necessary  to  her  peace. 

On  entering  the  room  which  served  as  his  temporary  prison,  she 
found  him  calmly  seated  at  the  grated  window,  watching  the 
various  constellations,  which,  like  gems  upon  night's  mantle, 
sparkled  in  the  heavens.  So  absorbed  was  the  jester  in  his 
occupation,  that  either  he  heard  not  the  fairy  footfall  in  the 
chamber,  or  did  not  choose  to  notice  it.  Patch's  conduct  was  a 
puzzle  sometimes  to  himself. 
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"  So,  jester,  we  meet  again,"  she  exclaimed,  removing  her  mask, 
and  fixing  her  piercing  eyes  upon  him,  "  Thou  hast  not  forgotten 
me?" 

The  captive  rose,  and  stripping  up  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet, 
slowly  bared  his  arm,  displaying  the  shrivelled  muscles  and  half- 
healed  scars,  which  proved  how  fearfully  the  torturers  had 
accomplished  their  task.  His  visitor  shuddered  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  mute  accusation  of  her  cruelty  and  vengeance. 

"  Forget  you,  lady  ?  "  he  replied,  in  a  calm,  passionless  voice. 
"  The  miser  forgets  not  his  debtor  ;  and  though  I  bide  my  time,  the 
hour  for  payment  is  but  deferred — not  past." 

"  Payment  ?  "  faltered  Anne,  attempting  to  hide  beneath  a  smile 
the  secret  terror  which  his  words  had  occasioned.  "  A  look,  a  sign 
from  me,  and  every  debt  is  cancelled.  There  are  those  without 
will  strike  a  balance  'twixt  us." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  the  jester — "  those  who  deal  in  perjury  seldom 
hesitate  at  murder." 

"  Be  advised,"  continued  the  fair  speaker,  regardless  of  the 
interruption,  "  and  resign  this  proof  of  my  girlhood's  folly.  Do 
this,  and  not  only  will  I  forget  the  past,  but  recompense,  by  future 
bounties,  the  ills  thou  hast  suffered  from  thy  misplaced  firmness — 
load  thee  with  wealth  and  honours.  For  know,"  she  added,  "  we 
have  reached  a  height  which  sets  all  foes  at  nought." 

"  True,"  said  Patch,  eying  her  sarcastically — "  thou  art  married." 

Anne  Boleyn  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  assent. 

"  And  that  same  act,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  which  gave  a 
sceptre  to  thy  hand,  placed  an  axe  in  mine." 

"  An  axe  !  "  iterated  the  new-made  queen,  gazing  upon  him  in 
surprise  not  unmixed  with  terror. 

"  Thou  hast  a  dainty  foot  to  tread  the  blood-stained  scaffold's 
creaking  planks — a  slender  neck  to  meet  the  headsman's  ofBce. 
For  know,"  he  added,  "  that  ere  to-morrow's  sun  reaches  the  mid- 
arch  of  heaven,  a  sure  hand  will  place  thy  letter  before  thy  jealous 
husband's  eyes.  Henry  will  read  thy  vows  of  love  to  the  deceived 
and  exiled  Wyat — the  written  proofs  of  thy  distaste  of  him,  scorn 
of  his  person,  loathing  of  his  passion," 

"  Mercy  !  "  exclaimed  the  terrified  queen,  clasping  her  hands  in 
agony  ;  "  Heni'y  will  divorce  me." 

"  Divorce  ! "  repeated  Patch,  with  a  laugh  which  might  have 
thrilled  a  stouter  heart  than  Anne's  ;  "  no,  lady — no  ;  Henry  will 
not  divorce  you.  With  Katherine  of  Arragon — the  daughter  of  a 
king,  the  niece  of  an  emperor,  the  unspotted  mother  of  his  child — 
such  tedious  process  might  be  necessary ;  but  with  the  woman 
who  has  sold  herself  for  the  mockery  of  a  Crown — the  woman  who 
has  deceived  him — wounded  his  pride,  vanity,  and  self-love — his 
subject  born — there  is  a  shorter  way — the  axe — the  axe  !  " 

Although  outwardly  unexcited,  the  last  words  escaped  from 
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between  the   speaker's  clenched  teeth  with  the  vehemence  of  a 
serpent's  hiss.    His  late  triumphant  foe  was  completely  crushed, 

At  this  moment  Sir  Henry  Norris  and  Lady  Rochfort,  who  had 
overheard  every  word  of  the  conversation,  entered  the  chamber,  to 
the  terrified  queen's  relief. 

"  Fear  him  not,  Anne  !  "  exclaimed  the  latter,  whose  courage 
was  of  the  same  masculine  character  as  her  mind  ;  "  fear  him  not ! 
'Tis  but  a  tale  invented  by  the  braggart  to  purchase  his  vile 
safety." 

Patch  listened  to  her  bold  assertion  with  his  usual  quiet  smile, 
and  calmly  advancing  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room,  touched  a 
spring  concealed  within  the  richly  carved  mouldings  of  the  wains- 
cot, which  opening  discovered  a  secret  staircase  artfully  formed 
in  one  of  the  angular  turrets  of  the  gateway,  which  communicated 
•with  a  passage  leading  far  beyond  the  palace  ;  it  had  been  originally 
contrived  by  Wolsey  when  he  built  Hampton  Court,  for  what 
purpose  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire.  Like  all  his  master's 
secrets,  the  jester  was  well  acquainted  with  it. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "how  much  I  value*  life,  when,  for  three 
hours  past,  escape  has  been  within  my  reach, — nay,  wooing  me  to 
tread  the  path  of  safety.    Judge  now  how  much  I  fear  you." 

He  withdrew  his  hand  as  he  spoke  ;  the  panel  fell  into  its  proper 
place.  Incredulity  itself  could  no  longer  resist  so  convincing  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  Anne  and  her  companions  gazed  upon  each 
other  in  hopeless,  dark  despair.  To  contend  with  such  a  being 
seemed  like  a  struggle  against  destiny  itself ;  even  the  haughty 
spirit  of  Lady  Rochfort  quailed  before  him. 

"  Be  merciful  ! "  exclaimed  the  agitated  queen,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  fixing  a  terrified,  imploring  glance  upon  him. 

"  Merciful !  "  iterated  the  jester  with  a  laugh  ;  "  the  woman 
whose  mind  even  now  was  bent  on  murder  can  prate  of  mercy  ! 
No,"  he  added,  sternly,  "  not  for  my  own  wrongs  and  sufferings, 
but  for  your  victim's  fate,  whose  heart  you  broke,  whose  great  soul 
you  crushed,  o'er  whose  untimely  grave  I  breathed  an  oath  of 
vengeance.  I  leave  thee  to  thy  fate — to  Henry's  mercy — to  thy 
deceived  husband's  justice." 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  unborn  child  !  "  gasped  the  suppliant. 
The  jester  started.     Then,  after  a  pause  : 

"  For  thy  child's  sake  be  it  so,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is  a  plea 
might  stay  the  avenging  angel's  sword.  For  one  year  from  this 
day  thou  art  safe — count  every  minute  of  thy  greatness — sate  thy 
soul  with  the  false  glare  of  pomp — but  when  the  year  is  past," 
he  added,  "  expect  me  here  again  !  " 

"  An  it  prove  a  boy,"  whispered  Lady  Rochfort  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  "  thou  mayst  defy  him.  The  passion  of  Henry's  life  has  been 
to  have  a  son.  "  Remorseless  as  he  has  proved  himself,  he  will  never 
sacrifice  the  mother  of  his  heir." 
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A  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  only  answer  the  reassured 
queen  had  strength  to  give. 

"And  now,"  resumed  the  jester,  " I  must  away,  if  I  am  to  keep 
the  promise  pity  for  thy  child  extorted  from  me.  I  already  fear," 
he  added,  once  more  regarding  the  heavens,  "  that  it  may  prove  too 
late." 

"  Fly  !  "  exclaimed  Anne,  rousing  herself  from  the  stupor  into 
which  the  agitation  of  the  interview  had  thrown  her  ;  "  away  at 
once  !     Trifle  not  with  my  life  as  well  as  thine  !  " 

The  jester  once  more  opened  the  secret  panel,  and  pointing  to 
one  of  the  torches  fixed  in  an  iron  sconce  against  the  wall,  bade  the 
queen  remove  it. 

"  For  what  ? "  demanded  Sir  Henry  Norris,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment. 

"  To  light  me  through  the  passages,"  answered  the  singular 
being,  with  a  laugh  which  echoed  through  the  chamber  ;  "  ha  !  ha  ! 
the  Queen  of  England  performs  a  menial's  office  for  the  jester  ! " 

"  Never,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Lady  Rochfort,  "  never  shall 
her  majesty  stoop  to  such  humiliation." 

"  She  has  stooped  to  vice,"  coolly  answered  Patch,  once  more 
seating  himself  upon  the  oaken  settle  by  the  window ;  "  can  she 
descend  much  lower  ?  But  be  it  at  her  pleasure  ;  /  am  in  no  hurry 
to  departs 

"  It  is  useless,"  uttered  the  terrified  Anne,  conquering  with  a 
violent  efiiort  her  pride  and  shame,  "  to  struggle  with  my  fate  ;  I 
am  ready  to  attend  him." 

Grasping  the  torch  in  her  delicate  hand,  she  advanced  towards 
the  opening,  ready  to  descend  as  soon  as  he  should  give  the  signal. 
The  jester  gazed  upon  her  agitated  features  and  heaving  heart  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence. 

Despite  his  sufferings,  and  scorn  of  her  duplicity,  the  better 
feelings  of  his  nature  prevailed,  and  he  resolved  to  spare  her  this 
last  humiliation. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  removing  at  the  same  time  the  torch  from  her 
trembling  hand,  "  the  lesson  is  complete.  I  will  not  tax  thy  feeble 
strength.  Thou  now  must  feel  there  is  a  dignity  which  Crowns 
cannot  bestow,  or  tyranny  destroy — the  dignity  of  virtue.  Fare- 
well !  Use  the  time  wisely ;  the  year  will  soon  be  past  ;  when, 
true  as  the  gnomon  to  the  hour,  we  meet  again." 

"With  these  last  fearful  words,  which  showed  that  his  purpose  was 
unchanged,  the  speaker  disappeared,  closing  the  secret  entrance 
after  him,  and  leaving  the  inmates  of  the  chamber  in  consternation 
too  deep  to  be  described,  too  terrible  for  words.  The  knight  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  This  is  no  man,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  a  thing  of  heart,  of  thews 
and  sinews,  of  warm  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  a  cold,  sneering  devil. 
We  have  been  tricked,"  he  added,  "  by  a  braggart's  boast.     Cu'rse 
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on  the  weakness  which  has  spared  him  !     Would  I  had  riven  his 
body  with  my  sword  !  " 

The  only  reply  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  to  point  to  the  secret  entrance, 
the  proof  that  the  jester  needed  not  their  aid  to  have  secured  his 
safety  by  flight,  had  he  felt  so  disposed. 

Norris  was  silenced. 

"  A  year,"  said  Lady  Rochfort,  who  was  the  first  to  recover  her 
self-possession,  "  is  still  before  us.  Wisely  employed,  it  shall  bring 
us  safety.  Courage,  Anne,  courage,"  she  continued  ;  "  could  we 
but  find  into  whose  hands  the  letter  hath  been  trusted,  all  would 
still  be  well." 

"  Right,"  added  Norris,  starting  from  his  reverie  ;  "  the  jester 
will  doubtless  direct  his  steps  to  find  his  confidant.  He  must  be 
watched." 

"  By  whom  ?  "  demanded  the  queen. 

"  By  me,"  replied  the  knight,  casting  upon  her  a  look  which 
the  worthless  sister-in-law  of  Anne  Boleyn  observed  with  secret 
displeasure  ;  "  to  whom  else  would  I  trust  the  happiness  of  proving 
useful  to  my  queen  ?  This  fatal  letter  once  in  your  grace's  hand, 
leave  me  to  deal  with  these  same  boasters." 

"  Accomplish  that,  and  count  upon  my  lasting  gratitude." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  trumpets  in  the  great  court  announced 
the  arrival  of  Henry. 

"  Hasten  to  your  apartment,"  whispered  Norris  ;  "  and  deign  to 
excuse  my  absence  for  awhile,  I  ask  it  the  more  boldly  as  the 
heavy  hours  will  be  employed  in  your  best  service,  madam." 

With  a  few  hasty  words  of  adieu,  Anne  once  more  resumed  her 
mask,  and  passing  through  the  guard-chamber,  contrived  to  reach 
her  lodgings  in  the  palace  a  few  minutes  before  Henry  entered 
them. 

The  morning  after  the  interview  between  the  queen  and  the  jester 
in  Wolsey's  gateway  proved  to  be  a  bitter  cold  one  ;  the  sleet, 
driven  by  a  piercing  wind,  fell  thickly  and  pitilessly  upon  the  few 
straggling  beings  whom  business  or  necessity  compelled  to  tread 
the  streets  of  London.  The  hour  was  still  early  when  a  foot- 
passenger,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  warm  cloak,  was  seen  to  direct 
his  steps  towards  the  monastery  of  Whitefriars,  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whom  Katherine  of 
Arragon  had  selected  as  one  of  her  advocates  in  the  question  of  her 
divorce.  The  traveller,  who  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
Patch,  glanced  keenly  round  the  street  to  ascertain  if  he  was 
observed,  and  seeing  no  one  but  a  porter  who,  with  a  bale  of  goods 
upon  his  head,  doubtless  intended  for  some  merchant  in  the  City, 
had  followed  his  footsteps  from  Charing  Cross,  he  rapidly  plunged 
down  one  of  those  narrow  lanes  in  which  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  abbatial  mansion  stood.  Before  ringing  at  the  gate  he  casft  a 
second  glance  around,  and  saw  no  one  biit  the  same  eternal  porter, 
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who  had  placed  his  burthen  at  the  corner  of  the  street  and  was 

resting  himself  upon  it. 
He  rang  and  was  admitted. 
The  porter  no  sooner  saw  where  he  entered   than   he  quietly 

resumed  his  burden,  and  continued  to  carry  it  for  a  short  distance 

down  Fleet-street,  till  he  was  overtaken  by  a  City  'prentice,  to  whom 

he  resigned  it,  and,  placing  a  silver  crown  in  his  hand,  walked 

hastily  away. 

"  I  am  in  luck,"  muttei'ed  the  'prentice  ;    "  it  is  not  every  day  1 

meet  with  a  fool  to  carry  my  load  and  pay  me  for  allowing  him 

to  do  my  w^rk.     Some  madman,  doubtless,  with  more  money  than 

wit." 

The  speaker  was  in  error  ;    Sir  Henry  Norris,  on  the  contrary, 

had  a  great  deal  more  wit  than  money. 

That   same   night   a  part}*  of   pilgrims,  who   had  remained  to 

perform  penance  in  the  church,  broke  into  Fisher's  lodgings,  and 
ransacked  his  private  cabinet.  They  were  no  common  robbers,  for 
gold  and  many  jewelled  relics  ^vere  left  untouched,  and  but  a 
single  paper  removed.  Once  possessed  of  that,  they  retired  in 
various  directions,  before  the  community  could  assemble  to  inter- 
rupt them.  That  paper  was  the  letter  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  lover 
Wyat — the  robber,  Norris,  who  trusted  to  make  it  the  instrument 
of  his  amorous  designs.  It  was  some  time  before  the  jester  was 
made  acquainted  with  his  loss,  as  immediately  after  his  interview 
he  had  set  sail  for  Antwerp. 

Cranmer,  whose  convenient  policy  made  him  a  favourite  with 
the  king,  by  the  authority  of  the  latter  held  a  court  at  Dunstable, 
which  place  was  chosen  from  its  vicinity  to  Ampthill,  the  residence 
of  Katherine,  who  refused,  however,  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  never  condescended  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
citation  addressed  to  her.  The  divorce  was  notwithstanding  duly 
pronounced,  and  Anne  Boleyn  openly  acknowledged  as  queen. 

This  complaisance  on  the  part  of  Cranmer  was  the  price  which  he 
paid  for  the  primacy  which,  on  the  death  of  Warham,  Henry  had 
conferred  on  him. 

The  coronation  of  Anne  was  now  determined  on,  and  by  the 
splendour  of  its  arrangements  the  king  no  doubt  intended  at  once 
to  evince  his  contempt  of  Clement  and  the  vacillating  line  of 
conduct  which  the  unworthy  pontiff  had  pursued. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  ceremony  the  queen  was  brought  in 
great  state  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower  by  water,  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London  having  the  charge  of  conveying  her  thither  in 
their  barges.  The  boat  in  which  the  queen  was  seated  was  preceded 
bj'  a  wafter  full  of  ordnance,  in  which  was  a  dragon  casting 
different  coloured  fires  about  him.  Then  followed  the  barges  of 
the  different  companies,  with  their  coverings  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
in   some   instances   hung   with    innumei^able   little   bells,   which 
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danced  in  the  wind.  On  one  side  of  the  mayoi-'s  barge  was  another 
wafter,  on  which  was  a  mount,  on  the  summit  whereof  stood  a 
white  falcon  crowned,  upon  a  pedestal  of  gold,  encii'cled  with  white 
and  red  roses.  Round  the  mount  were  virgins  singing  and  playing. 
This  was  the  device  of  Anne,  who  appeared  in  her  own  barge, 
attended  by  her  father,  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  many  nobles  and  bishops,  each  one  in  his  barge. 

On  landing  at  the  Tower,  Henrj^  received  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 
Little  did  the  thoughtless  queen,  in  the  intoxicating  triumph  of 
the  hour,  suspect  how  different  would  be  her  next  reception  there. 

The  next  morning  the  queen  was  carried  through  the  City  in  a 
litter  open  at  the  top,  in  order  that  the  people  might  behold  the 
object  of  their  sovereign's  affections. 

On  Whit-Sunday  Anne  went  in  still  greater  state  from  West- 
minster Hall,  where  the  procession  assembled,  to  the  high  altar  of 
the  Abbey  ;  the  monks  and  clergy  in  rich  copes,  and  most  of  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  in  their  coronets  and  robes,  preceded  her. 

Then  followed  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  bearing  the  sceptre  ;  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  the  rod  of  ivory  and  the  dove  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  St.  Edward's  crown  ;  last  appeared  the  young  and  lovely 
queen,  attired  in  a  robe  of  purple  velvet,  under  a  canopy  which 
was  held  over  her  head  by  the  five  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  held  the  lappets  of  her  robe, 
and  the  oM  Duchess  of  Norfolk  bore  up  her  train. 

During  the  ceremonies  of  her  coronation  the  youthful  queen  was 
attended,  according  to  custom,  throughout  the  day  by  one  of  the 
monks  of  Westminster,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dictate  the  responses 
she  should  say,  and  instruct  her  in  the  ceremonial  as  it  proceeded. 
Just  as  the  primate  placed  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of  the  fair 
ci'eature  who  knelt  before  him,  and  the  shouts  of  all  present  hailed 
her  with  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  queen  !  may  the  queen  live  for 
ever  !  "  a  single  drop  of  blood  fell  apparently  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  church  upon  her  neck. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Anne  of  the  attendant  monk,  who 
trembled  as  he  beheld  it. 

Before  he  could  reply,  Cranmer  motioned  him  to  keep  silence. 

The  newly-crowned  queen  returned  to  her  chair  of  state,  but  was 
no  sooner  seated  than  she  repeated  the  question. 

"  Nothing,  your  majesty,"  replied  Lady  Rochfort,  who,  as  her 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  stood  near  the  throne  ;  "  a  drop  of  moisture 
has  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  church  upon yourhighness's  neck — 
nothing  more." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  applied  her  kerchief  to  remove  the 
stain,  and  pretended  to  be  satisfied  ;  but  whilst  the  anthem  was 
pealing  in  her  ears,  her  altered  look  proclaimed  to  those  who  knew 
her  that  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 

The  feast  was  spread,  according  to  ancient  usage,  in  Westminster 
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Hall.  Wyat,  who  had  been  permitted  to  return  from  exile,  served 
his  former  mistress  at  dinner,  on  the  occasion,  as  sewer.  Henry  and 
the  ambassadors  beheld  the  banquet  from  a  sort  of  closet  erected  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hall. 

During  the  removes,  before  the  wafer,  cup,  and  comfits  passed 
round,  Anne,  attended  by  her  ladies,  retired  to  her  private  chamber 
— there,  as  the  old  chronicler  observes,  to  disport  herself  with  dainty 
recreations.  Many  a  musical  laugh  rang  'midst  the  fair  group,  nor 
was  the  voice  of  the  queen  silent  on  the  occasion. 

"When  the  mirth  was  at  the  highest,  she  turned  suddenly  to  Lady 
Rochf ort,  and  asked  her  for  her  handkerchief.  The  artful  woman, 
taken  ofiE  her  guard,  without  a  thought  presented  it.  Anne  slowly 
unfolded  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  stained  with  blood. 

The  next  moment  all  was  consternation — the  queen  had  fainted. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


On  reaching  Antwerp,  the  once  proud  city  of  palaces  and  trade, 
Walter  and  his  youthful  bride  found  Sir  Richard  Everil  and  his 
son  anxiously  expecting  their  arrival,  of  which  they  had  been 
forewarned  by  the  vigilant  care  of  Patch,  whose  friendship,  like 
the  influence  of  their  tutelary  angel,  still  seemed  to  watch  over 
and  protect  them.  The  hospitable  old  knight  insisted  on  their 
taking  up  their  abode  with  him  in  a  mansion  he  had  purchased 
close  to  the  cathedral — that  ^vondrous  pile  where  religion  has 
enshrined  itself  in  art.  Here  'IValter  had  the  happiness  of  once 
more  embracing  his  old  friend.  tutor,'and  guardian,  Father  Celestine, 
whose  escape  from  the  Lollards'  Tower  had  been  attended  with  such 
fearful  risks.  The  venerable  priest  wept  as  he  blessed  him  and  his 
new-made  bride. 

The  other  inmates  of  their  host's  house  were  his  son  Edward  and 
the  youth  Louis  d'Auverne,  whom  the  jester,  as  our  readers  will 
not  fail  to  remember,  had  so  peculiarly  commended  to  Sir 
Richard's  care.  The  first  was  a  religious  enthusiast,  deeply  imbued 
with  those  gloomy  doctrines  which  paint  the  God  of  love  as  the 
inexorable  judge — the  stern  avenger  ;  which  reject  the  innocent 
flowers  scattered  by  His  hand  to  cheer  man's  path  through  life,  and 
find  a  morbid  pleasure  in  seeking  out  the  thorns.  The  second, 
although  fast  verging  into  manhood,  was  in  thought  and  feeling 
still  a  child  ;  persectition  had  made  him  timid,  but  failed  to  chill 
his  confidence  in  human  nature.  Mutual  sufi'ering  had  made  him 
and  Edward  Everil  friends  ;  he  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  superior 
being,  and  his  early  faith  was  already  gradually  being  shaken  by 
the  stern  tenets  of  his  companion. 
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As  in  the  gradual  development  of  our  story  these  young  men  are 
destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part,  this  slight  key  to  their  respective 
characters  will  not  be  found  useless  to  our  readers. 

Absorbed  in  their  mutual  happiness,  here  Walter  and  the  heiress 
passed  the  first  days  of  their  wedded  life  ;  earth  was  to  them  a 
paradise,  into  which  no  serpent  as  yet  had  crept. 

About  two  months  after  their  arrival  they  were  visited  by  the 
governor  of  Antwerp,  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  a  noble  of  high  birth 
and  military  reputation,  whose  services  on  the  field  of  Pavia  had 
won  for  him  the  confidence,  nay,  almost  the  friendship,  of  his 
ambitious  sovereign,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whose  favour  he 
owed  his  present  post ;  he  had  but  just  returned  from  Madrid, 
where  he  had  been  summoned  but  three  days  previous  to  the  exiles' 
departure  from  England. 

The  hidalgo  in  person  was  far  below  the  average  height  ;  he 
possessed  the  head  of  a  sage,  placed  by  some  caprice  of  nature  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  dwarf.  The  grave  melancholy  of  his  handsome 
countenance  contrasted  strangely  with  his  almost  child-like  form, 
which,  although  well-knit  and  of  faultless  symmetry,  scarcely 
reached  to  the  shoulder  of  the  fair  one  who  had  honoured  him 
with  her  -hand.  The  fair  Inez  had  long  been  the  reigning  beauty 
of  Madrid,  and  when,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor,  she  became 
the  wife  of  his  favourite  general,  there  was  no  lack  of  epigrams  to 
celebrate  the  event.  These  did  not  entirely  cease  till  the  bride- 
groom had  killed  three  of  the  most  distinguished  wits  of  Spain  in 
single  combat,  after  which  men  became  careful  how  they  spoke  of 
Don  Juan  de  Castro  and  his  beautiful  wife,  who,  if  not  happy,  at 
least  appeared  reconciled  to  her  fate. 

"Welcome,  lady  and  cavalier,"  said  their  visitor,  raising  his 
plumed  hat  gracefully  as  Mary  and  Walter  entered  the  apartment ; 
"  welcome  to  Antwerp.  Although  the  voice  is  that  of  its  unworthy 
governor,  his  words  are  those  of  a  powerful  prince — his  gracious 
master  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  honours  in  your  person  the  cause  of 
his  wronged  aunt,  Katherine  the  queen.  In  obedience  to  my 
instructions,"  continued  the  don,  "  I  have  given  orders  that  apart- 
ments should  be  prepared  for  you  at  the  palace,  where  the  senora 
anxiously  awaits  the  pleasure  of  being  presented  to  you." 

These  and  similar  obliging  offers  were  gratefully  declined,  to  the 
surprise  and  secret  dissatisfaction  of  the  governor,  whose  orthodox 
notions  of  propriety  were  offended  at  the  idea  of  guests  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  residing  under  the  same  roof  with  a  Lollard ;  an 
objection  which  the  presence  of  Father  Celestine  scarcely  served  to 
remove. 

After  presenting  the  Lady  Mary  with  a  letter  from  the  grateful 
Katherine,  the  visitor  took  a  ceremonious  leave,  but  not  till  he  had 
forced  upon  them  an  invitation  to  a  grand  fete,  to  be  given  in  five 
days'  time,  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  emperor — a  courtesy 
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which  it  would  have  appeared  ungrateful  and  impolitic  to  have 
refused. 

The  day  of  the  emperor's  fete  at  last  arrived,  when  V/alter  and 
Ms  bride,  arrayed  with  a  simplicity  suited  to  their  present  fortunes, 
set  forth  to  join  the  gay  throng  ah'eady  assembl:?d  in  the  palace  of 
the  governor.  Mary's  di*ess  consisted  of  a  robe  of  white  silk, 
seamed  with  silver,  worn  under  a  surcoat  of  black  velvet,  which, 
fitting  tightly  to  her  figure,  displayed  to  advantage  her  graceful 
bust ;  a  few  pearls  were  twisted  in  her  luxuriant  hair,  which,  tied 
with  knots  of  ribbon,  fell  in  clustering  curls  over  her  fair  shoulders. 
The  golden  chain  and  reliquary,  the  princess  Mary's  parting  gift, 
hung  round  her  lovely  neck.  Nor  was  the  appearance  of  the  gallant 
bridegroom  less  distinguished  ;  his  bright  orange-coloured  hose,  of 
the  finest  Flanders  cloth,  fitted  with  his  well-knit  limbs,  showing 
the  play  and  movement  of  his  muscles  at  every  turn.  As  they 
mounted  the  great  staircase,  adorned  with  orange-trees  and  flowers, 
and  lined  by  the  Spanish  guard,  a  murmur  of  admii'ation  was 
distinctly  audible  ;  in  sooth,  a  nobler  pair  had  seldom  pressed  the 
marble  steps. 

In  a  rich  saloon  hung  with  the  precious  tapestries  of  Flanders, 
under  a  canopy  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Germany, 
stood  the  governor  and  his  lady  to  receive  the  assembled  guests. 
The  person  of  the  former  we  have  already  described,  but  to  the 
l3eauty  of  the  latter  it  would  require  the  pen  of  a  poet  or  the  skill 
of  a  Titian  to  do  full  justice.  It  was  of  that  graceful,  goddess- 
like style  which  kindled  admiration  in  some  hearts  more  frequently 
than  love.  Her  hair,  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  'C^as  gathered  in  a 
net  of  silver  filigree,  adorned  with  gems,  whose  lustre  was  eclipsed 
by  the  brilliant  expression  of  her  soul-subduing  eyes — whose 
glances,  when  shaded  by  the  passionate  dreams  of  her  young  heart, 
rivalled  the  coruscation  of  the  diamond,  or  the  melting  tenderness 
of  the  dove.  Her  countenance  was  as  changeable  in  its  expression 
as  the  surface  of  a  lake,  which  reflects  alike  the  gathering  tempest 
and  sleeping  sunbeam.  Her  form,  as  stately  as  the  antelope's,  was 
draped  in  a  ruby-coloured  velvet  robe,  which  displayed  to 
perfection  its  statue-like  proportions  ;  the  rich  jewels  which  hung 
upon  her  arms  and  neck  veiled  rather  than  added  to  their  dazzling 
beauty.  She  had  been  listening  with  a  stately  coldness  to  the 
complime^its  addressed  to  her  by  the  heavy  Flemish  nobles  and 
dignified  Spaniards  who  formed  a  circle  round  her.  When  the 
English  exiles  were  presented  to  her,  both  Walter  and  his  bride 
thought  they  had  never  gazed  upon  a  form  more  faultless,  or  a 
brow  more  fair.  As  with  an  animated  air  she  returned  their 
salutation,  the  listlessness  of  expression  gradually  gave  place  to  one 
of  interest  and  pleasure,  and  her  face  became  radiant  with  smiles. 

"You  are  welcome — most  welcome,"  she  exclaimed,  ''to  ourpoor 
festival  ;  but  it  is  not  thus  I  would  have  met  you,  surrounded  by 
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a  crowd  and  idle  ceremony,  in  which  the  heart  is  chilled  and  the 
lips  bound  by  cold  observance.  Here,"  she  added  in  a  half- 
reproachful  tone,  "  you  should  have  been  my  guests,  not  formal 
visitors." 

The  little  governor  cast  a  surprised  and  puzzled  look  of  inquiry 
iipon  his  wife,  who  had  expressed  bitter  disappointment  when  he 
had  made  known  to  her  the  wish  of  his  sovereign  that  the  English 
strangers  should  be  lodged  in  his  own  palace  and  treated  as  his 
guests — he  did  not  as  yet  fully  comprehend  her. 

After  wandering  some  time  through  the  rooms,  Walter  led  his 
companion  to  a  seat  formed  in  an  alcove,  shaded  by  citron  trees  and 
rare  exotics,  where  the  guests,  like  moving  pictures,  passed  in 
review  before  them. 

"  How  beautiful !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  who  was  delighted  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  ;  "  and  yet,"  she  added,  "  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
in  a  few  brief  years  all  who  are  here  assembled — the  brave,  the 
young,  the  fair  and  happy — will  have  passed  away  like  summer's 
flowers,  and  only  leave  a  memory  and  a  name." 

"  No  more  !  "  exclaimed  a  deep  voice  near  them. 

They  started,  for  they  had  not  perceived  the  approach  of  the 
speaker,  a  slim  figure,  in  a  plain  Spanish  dress,  whose  features 
were  closely  masked.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the 
voice  which  impressed  them  with  the  idea  that  they  had  heard  it 
before,  but  it  was  slightly  altered  by  the  mask. 

"  A  countryman  ?  "  said  Walter,  for  the  stranger  had  spoken  in 
English. 

The  mask  bowed,  and  quietly  took  a  seat  beside  them. 

"  Have  you  lately  arrived  from  England  ?  "  demanded  the  Lady 
Mary,  hesitatingly. 

"  But  six  hours  since." 

"  Then,"  said  Walter,  "  you  can  perhaps  inform  me  of  the  fate  of 
those  in  whom  we  are  most  interested.  Does  Henry  still  pursue 
his  former  favourite  to  destruction,  or  hath  his  heart  relented  ?  " 

"  The  cardinal  of  York  is  now  where  Henry's  friendship  or 
Henry's  hate  are  alike  indifferent.  Wolsey  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in 
Leicester's  holy  pile." 

"Dead  !  "  exclaimed  the  exiles,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  for 
theirs  were  not  the  hearts  to  forget  the  favours  they  had  received 
at  his  once  powerful  hands. 

The  tears  of  the  young  bride  fell  fast  as  she  remembered  the 
interest  which  the  cardinal  had  taken  in  her  fate — his  pz-esence  at 
the  scene  of  her  brave  cousin's  death — his  sudden  appearance  on 
her  trial,  and  subsequent  protection. 

-'Lady,"  said  the  stranger,  "these  tears  are  Wolsey's  noblest 
epitaph.  Wealth  may  command  the  marble's  stately  lie,  the 
herald's  blazon,  and  the  poet's  verse,  giving  to  infamy  the  reward 
of  honour  ;  but  one  simple  tear  on  grateful  virtue's  cheek  is  praise 
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■which  speaks  the  judgment  of  the  heart.  I  should  prefer  it  to  a 
hundred  tombs." 

"  Henry,"  said  Walter,  "  has  lost  the  glory  of  his  reign,  learning 
its  patron,  England  its  statesman,  and  I,"  added  he,  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  "  a  generous  benefactor — a.  liberal  friend." 

"  And  Anne  Boleyn  ?  "  inquired  the  heiress ;  "  her  ambitious 
dream " 

"  At  last  is  gratified,"  answered  the  stranger  ;  "  she  is  queen. 
But  the  crown,"  he  continued,  bitterly,  "  will  prove  a  burden  to 
her  aching  brow,  the  sceptre  tire  her  hand.  Her  path  lies  by  the 
precipice — death  lies  in  ambush  'neath  her  very  steps." 

"  I  envy  not  her  greatness,"  observed  the  fair  questioner. 

"  Nor  I  her  husband,"  drily  added  their  singular  companion  ; 
"  but  tell  me,  are  there  no  other  friends,  no  nearer  ties  whose  fate 
may  interest  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"   exclaimed   Mary,  "  there   is  one  who "      Here  the 

speaker  suddenly  paused  as  her  eye  met  Walter's.  The  name  of 
the  jester  was  in  the  thought  of  both,  but  prudence  whispered  to 
name  him  not. 

"  Who — what  ?  "  demanded  the  mask. 

"  Must  not  be  named,"  said  Walter,  in  a  decided  tone,  for  he 
began  to  entertain  suspicion  that  his  countryman  might  prove  to 
be  a  spy. 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  the  stranger,  with  a  bitterness  of  tone  which 
contrasted  harshly  with  his  previous  voice,  "  he  you  would  name 
may  be  of  lowly  birth — one  poor  in  the  world's  gifts,  of  mean 
estate,  despised  of  those  who  judge  by  glare  and  tinsel ;  if  so,  you 
are  wise — most  wise  to  forget  him," 

"  He  I  would  name,"  replied  Walter,  haughtily,  for  he  was  now 
confirmed  in  his  suspicion,  "  was  Wolsey's  friend,  who  trusted  few 
men  lightly  ;  his  birth  I  reck  not  ;  but  his  mind  is  noble,  stored 
with  such  generous  qualities  as  dwell  in  good  men's  hearts." 

"  Ah  !  you  mean  Cromwell  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Or  Cavendish,  the  usher  of  his  grace  ?  " 

"  Nor  he." 

"You  cannot  mean  his  worthless  jester,  Patch  ?  " 

"  Worthless  !  "  exclaimed  the  indignant  Walter,  now  thoroughly 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  slander  of  the  man  who  had  proved 
himself  so  true  a  friend,  "  To  some  minds  virtue  is  ever  worthless  ; 
there  are  men  who  judge  mankind  after  their  own  vile  standard, 
and  you,  sir,  seem  of  these." 

The  speaker  had  started  from  his  seat,  and  with  flushed  brow 
stood  gazing  upon  the  intruder,  who,  with  provoking  calmness, 
remained  quietly  by  the  side  of  the  Lady  Mary,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  regarding  him.  To  her  husband's  astonishment, 
she  gradually  passed  one  arm  round  the  shoulder  of  the  stranger, 
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and  with  her  disengaged  hand  removed  his  mask.  In  an  instant 
the  young  man's  anger  was  changed  to  joy — he  beheld  his  old 
friend  Patch. 

"  I  am  a  fool,"  said  Walter,  as  he  pressed  him  warmly  by  the 
hand  ;  "  I  ought  to  have  known  the  tree,  from  its  bitter  fruit ;  but 
prithee,  friend,  blaspheme  no  more  'gainst  friendship  and  thyself." 

"  Lady,"  said  the  jester,  with  a  smile,  "  you  have  saved  me  from 
a  false  position.  After  such  commendation,  modesty  had  glued 
my  mask  so  tightly  to  my  face,  I  should  have  risked  my  skin  ere 
I  removed  it." 

"  Had  I  but  known,  I  would  have  caught  thee,"  continued  his 
friend,  "  like  a  woodcock  in  thine  own  springe — have  probed  that 
moral  ulcer  of  thy  mind,  which  makes  thee  doubt  of  all  but  vice, 
mistrusting  thyself  e'en  more  than  thou  mistrustest  virtue." 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  replied  the  cynical  being,  shaking  his 
head  mournfully  at  the  accusation,  "  that  I  mistrust  not  thee.  But 
tell  me,"  he  added,  willing  to  change  the  subject,  which  was 
evidently-  a  painful  one,  "  how  likest  thou  this  gay  mart  of  com- 
merce and  beauty  ?  Look  t*  him,  lady  ;  here  are  flashing  eyes  and 
stately  forms,  lips  that  persuade  feeble  hearts  to  play  the  truant." 

The  young  bride  raised  her  eyes  to  the  features  of  her  husband, 
and  saw  a  look  so  full  of  tenderness  and  love,  that  she  smiled  at 
the  half-playful,  half -mischievous  caution  of  the  speaker. 

"  I  fear  them  not,"  answered  the  Lady  Mary  ;  "  they  miust  have 
hearts  as  well  as  eyes  to  win  him." 

"  And  even  then,"  said  Walter,  "  they  would  fail.  Mine  is  so 
full  of  thee,  it  hath  scant  room  for  any  second  guest.  But  how 
knew  you  we  were  here  .?  " 

"  From  Sir  Richard  Everil,"  said  Patch  ;  "  and  so,  the  governor 
and  I  being  old  friends,  I  took  a  gossip's  leave,  and  came  in  search 
of  vou.     Have  you  seen  his  wife  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  And  what  think  you  of  her  ?  "  demanded  his  questioner,  who 
had  been  an  observer  of  the  interview,  and  watched  the  expression 
of  the  lady's  countenance. 

"That  she  is  beautiful,"  replied  his  friend,  in  an  unembarrassed 
manner,  which  showed  that  for  the  present  he  at  least  was  heart- 
whole,  "  perhaps  too  beautiful ;  more  of  humanity  would  please 
me  better — to  me  there  is  always  something  heartless  in  a  faultless 
face."     The  jester  smiled,  for  the  opinion  was  his  own. 

Anxious  to  converse  without  restraint,  the  three  friends  returned 
to  the  grand  saloon,  to  make  their  excuses  and  adieux  to  their 
hospitable  host.  The  governor  bowed  gravely  as  he  listened  to  them  ; 
and  the  fair  brow  of  his  wife,  before  all  radiant  in  smiles,  became 
suddenly  clouded. 

"  So  soon  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  not  at  least  till  you  have  partaken 
of  our  worthless  banquet." 
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The  courtesy  was  again  gratefully  declined  ;  but  Walter  and  his 
bride  were  not  permitted  to  depart  till  they  had  promised  their 
fair  hostess  speedily  to  renew  their  visit  at  her  villa  beyond  the 
Mechlin  gate, — "where,"  she  observed,  "she  could  receive  her 
guest  without  the  form  which  surrounded  her  in  the  city,  where, 
as  wife  of  the  governor,  she  was  compelled  to  hold  a  kind  of  petty 
court." 

"  Farewell,"  she  softly  murmured,  as  Walter,  according  to  Spanish 
etiquette,  bent  to  kiss  her  hand.  The  word  was  accompanied  by  a 
look  which,  but  for  his  love  for  the  heiress,  would  have  dwelt  Ivng 
upon  his  memory.  Fortunately  Patch  was  the  only  person  who 
noticed  it ;  but,  indeed,  few  things  escaped  the  jester's  vigilance. 

"  She  certainly  is  very  beautiful,"  said  the  young  man,  as  they 
descended  the  marble  stairs. 

"  And  seems  as  good  as  she  is  lovely,"  added  the  Lady  Mary. 

Their  companion  heard  both  the  observations,  but  continued  silent. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Lady  Inez  had  conceived  a  violent 
friendship  for  the  gentle  English  girl,  whose  quiet  natui'e  contrasted 
so  strongly  with  her  own  ;  not  but  that  the  fair  Spaniard  could  be 
quiet,  too,  when  it  answered  her  purpose.  To  Walter  she 
displayed  an  easy,  polite  indifference,  leaving  the  little  don  to 
dispose  of  his  time  either  in  hawking,  or  in  hunting  the  wild  boar 
— a  species  of  game  still  occasionally  found  in  the  woods  lying 
between  Antwerp  and  Malines.  To  please  his  wife,  whose  will  on 
most  points  was  law,  the  governor  had  even  consented  that  the 
Lollards,  as  he  disdainfully  termed  them,  should  be  sometimes 
invited  to  the  villa  ;  and  Edward  Everil  and  Louis  d'Auverne 
became  in  time  frequent  guests  there.  The  latter,  since  the  arrival 
of  Patch,  had  shaken  off,  though  biit  in  a  slight  degree,  the  influence 
which  his  companion  exercised  over  him. 

The  heart  of  the  poor  boy  was  naturally  affectionate  and  trusting  ; 
the  jester's  countenance  and  Walter's  example  bade  him  look  upon 
the  world  as  something  brighter  than  a  vale  of  tears.  They 
impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  sunshine  too. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  that  the  strangers  were  assembled 
at  the  villa,  for  in  the  summer  Inez  seldom  visited  the  city.  The 
governor,  during  his  noon  repast,  had  received  a  summons  of  so 
important  a  nature  that  he  left  his  meal  unfinished,  and  despite  the 
burning  heat,  started  on  horseback  for  Antwerp, — not,  however, 
without  offering  his  usual  punctilious  excuses  to  his  visitors. 
There  had  been  a  pause  towards  the  evening  ;  conversation  had 
become  languid,  when  some  one  proposed  that  they  should  sally 
forth  to  meet  Don  Juan  de  Castro  on  his  return  ;  an  idea  which 
seemed  to  hit  the  taste  of  all,  for  it  was  instantly  adopted,  and  the 
party  sallied  forth,  the  lady  of  the  mansion  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Walter,  and  the  Lady  Mary  accompanied  by  Louis,  Edward,  and 
others  of  the  guests. 
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As  they  proceeded,  the  party  gradually  got  dispersed,  and  "Walter 
and  Inez  found  themselves  alone  in  one  of  the  most  retired  parts 
of  the  wood,  into  which  they  had  strayed,  unintentionally  no 
doubt.  It  was  a  night  such  as  love  revels  in.  The  light  was  of 
that  mellow  tone  which  golden  sunset  and  the  rising  moon  cast  on 
the  twilight  east.  At  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  place  the  lovely 
Spaniard  was  a  dangerous  companion. 

"  How  often  have  I  wished  at  such  an  hour,"  sighed  the  fair 
siren,  "  that  destiny  had  cast  my  lot  far  from  the  world's  vain 
grandeurs,  and  that  with  one  loved  object  I  had  lived  in  peace, 
listening  to  no  deeper  music  than  the  song-bird's  note,  breathing 
no  richer  pei'fume  than  the  wild  flower's  breath.  Alas  !  why 
was  not  such  a  fate  reserved  for  me  ?  " 

"  For  you,  lady,"  replied  her  companion,  •'  you  who  are  born  to 
rule  a  court — whose  queen-like  step  mocks  the  dull  earth  it  treads 
on  ! — a  cottage  and  a  rustic  life  for  you  !     You  jest." 

"  The  heart  never  jests — and  'twas  from  the  heart  I  spake." 

"  This  is  a  thought  of  sadness,  lady,"  continued  the  young  man, 
moved  by  the  melancholy  tone  in  which  she  answered  him  ;  "  one 
of  those  spots  upon  the  sun's  bright  disc,  which  aid  us  to  bear  its 
lustre,  or  jealous  cloud  marring  a  summer  sky.  With  your  lord's 
return,  I  shall  again  behold  thy  beauty  decked  in  smiles  and 
gladness." 

"  In  smiles,"  repeated  Inez,  "  possibly ;  but  never  more  in 
gladness ;  that  hath  been  long  an  exile  from  my  breast.  Mine," 
she  added,  "  is  a  wayward  nature — my  smiles  are  for  those  I  love 
not ;  my  tears  for  those  I  love.  Fools  who  think  that  gems  upon 
the  brow  can  heal  the  wound  which  rankles  in  the  heart,  deem 
that  I  am  happy,  envy  me.  Heaven  !  "  she  continued,  pressing  her 
hand  on  Walter's  arm,  "  they  little  know  the  wretchedness  they 
envy." 

"  Wretchedness  !  "  exclaimed  Walter,  deeply  moved,  "  impossible  ! 
Thou  hast  station,  wealth,  thy  husband's  love,  the  world's  respect. 
What  would'st  thou  more  ?  " 

"  A  heart  to  feel  with  mine,"  replied  Inez,  passionately — "  a  soul 
to  comprehend  me — a  temple  where  I  could  enshrine  myself,  and 
know  no  world  beyond.  Canst  thou  not,"  she  continued,  moving 
her  ivory  arm  from  his,  and  passing  it  gradually  round  his  neck, 
"  imagine  to  a  nature  framed  like  mine  the  strength  of  such  a  love  ?  " 

"Lady,"  said  Walter,  faintly  struggling  with  his  resolution,  for 
it  was  scarcely  in  human  virtue  to  resist  the  glance,  the  intoxicating 
dream  of  such  a  passion,  "  tempt  not  humanity  beyond  its  strength. 
Let  us  return  ;  our  absence  will  be  made  the  theme  of  comment." 

"  Ingrate,"  softly  sighed  the  temptress,  at  the  same  time  letting 
her  head  sink  upon  his  shoulder,  and  raising  her  eyes,  no  longer 
brilliant,  but  subdued  by  languor,  to  his,  "  thousands  have  sighed 
to  gain  the  heart  v/hich  only  beats  for  thee," 
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How  the  struggle  between  virtue  and  temptation  would  have 
ended  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  for  at  this  moment  the  voice  of 
Patch  was  heard  calling  on  Walter  from  a  thicket  near  them. 
Pressing  a  burning  kiss  upon  his  lips,  the  guilty  woman — guilty 
in  heart,  at  least — started  from  his  embrace,  and  fled  by  a  narrow 
footpath  towards  the  villa. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  sighed  Walter,  "  she  is  gone,  and  I  can  still 
respect  myself  and  meet  my  Mary's  smile.  We  must  never  meet 
alone  again.     The  cup  of  Circe  is  less  dangerous  than  her  beauty." 

"  Hilloa,  Walter  !  "  continued  the  jester,  advancing  still  nearer 
towards  the  spot  where  the  speaker  stood.  "  So,"  said  Patch,  "  thou 
art  found  at  last.  Prithee,  man,  what  has  detained  thee  ?  a  sonnet 
to  the  moon  ?  or  hath  some  wood  nymph  crossed  thy  path  while 
gazing  on  the  stars  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  replied  his  friend,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him  ; 
"  but  for  once  a  truce  to  jesting.  Never  came  friend  more  welcome 
to  his  friend  than  thou  to  me  this  hour." 

"  Truly  ?  "  replied  the  jester,  fixing  an  inquiring  glance  upon 
him, 

"  Truly,"  repeated  Walter  ;  "  dost  thou  doubt  me  ?  " 

"  Then  all  is  well,"  said  Patch,  "  and  now  let's  in  together,  Don 
Juan  de  Castro  has  arrived  and  twice  demanded  you  ;  it  seems  his 
sudden  departure  for  Antwerp  had  some  relation  unto  us.  We 
must  return  to-night," 

On  entering  the  saloon  where  the  party  were  once  more 
assembled,  Walter  found  his  fair  hostess  seated  by  the  side  of  his 
unsuspecting  wife.  All  trace  of  passion  or  excitement  had 
disappeared  from  the  features  of  the  Lady  Inez.  The  young 
man  shuddered  as  he  remembered  the  words  she  had  so  lately 
uttered  in  his  hearing,  that  her  smiles  were  for  those  she  loved  not. 
And  there  she  sat,  like  some  demon  clothed  in  light,  smiling  on 
his  wife. 

As  the  two  friends  entered  the  room  the  governor  advanced  to 
meet  them,  and  drawing  them  into  one  of  the  recesses  formed  by 
the  projecting  windows,  conversed  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  even  the  watchful  ear  of  the  lady 
of  the  villa  failed  to  catch  a  word.  From  his  calm  manner  she 
judged,  however,  and  truly,  that  her  husband  had  no  suspicion  of 
her  interview  with  Walter  in  the  wood  ;  and  that  conviction 
reassured  her. 

"  I  have  ordered  the  escort  to  remain,"  said  Don  Juan  de  Castro, 
as  he  advanced  with  his  guests  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment  to 
take  leave  of  his  wife.  "  They  will  ride  with  you  through  the 
wood." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Inez  ;  "  do  you  depart  to-night  ?  " 

"  Intelligence  has  arrived  which  compels  me,"  replied  Walter  ; 
"  my  lord  will  be  my  voucher." 
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The  governor  bowed  in  confirmation  of  his  words. 

"  I  cannot  part  with  all  my  guests  at  once,"  said  their  hostess  ; 
"  at  least,  let  my  fair  friend  remain." 

Walter  felt,  he  knew  not  why,  a  sudden  disinclination  to  be 
separated,  even  for  an  hour,  from  his  young  bride,  especially 
under  the  roof  of  the  govenor s  lady.  Throwing  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  he  answered,  playfully,  that  she  was  used  to  travel,  and  that 
a  night  ride  of  a  few  miles  was  soon  achieved.  A  look  of  gratitude 
from  the  Lady  Mary  thanked  her  husband  for  deciding  for  her. 
Inez  beheld  that  look  ;  and  the  pang  it  caused  her  jealous  heart 
atoned,  if  suffering  could  atone,  her  folly. 

The  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  struck  the  hour  of  twelve  as  the 
travellers  drew  rein  before  the  mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Everil. 
Walter  and  Patch,  however,  did  not  enter  ;  but  after  seeing  their 
companion  safely  housed,  they  made  their  way,  according  to  the 
governor's  instructions,  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  so  well 
known  in  Antwerp. 

"  Who  can  this  stranger  be,  or  what  his  errand  ?  "  demanded 
Walter  of  his  companion,  as  they  walked  along. 

The  jester  suggested  that  it  was  probably  a  messenger  from  the 
emperor. 

Their  curiosity  was  soon  gratified,  for  on  reaching  the  church  in 
question  they  found  a  brother  waiting  for  them,  who,  after  ascer- 
taining that  they  were  the  right  parties,  conducted  them  to  the 
house  of  the  superior,  where  they  were  presented  to  a  short, 
shrewd-looking  man,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  but  without  any 
ensign  to  mark  his  rank  beyond  those  nameless  characteristics 
which  denote  the  gentleman.  He  bowed  as  his  visitors  approached, 
but  without  quitting  his  chair  or  removing  the  plumed  hat  which 
partially  shaded  his  countenance.  The  superior  of  the  Dominicans, 
with  folded  arms,  stood  beside  him, 

"  Welcome,  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  musical  voice. 
"  Don  Juan  has  doubtless  informed  you  that  I  am  commissioned 
by  the  emperor  to  inquire  from  your  own  lips  what  more  is  in  his 
power  to  offer  to  prove  his  gratitude  for  your  service  in  the  cause 
of  his  unhappy  aunt." 

"  For  myself,"  said  Walter,  "  the  friendship  of  the  governor,  and 
the  generous  protection  of  his  majesty,  leave  me  nothing  more  to 
ask." 

"And  I,"  said  the  jester,  "  have  done  little  to  merit  either  your 
master's  interest  or  his  favour." 

"  I  fear  me,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  my  mission  will  be  vain, 
for  Charles  has  a  service  to  solicit  at  your  hands  of  too  much 
danger  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  or  meanly  paid  when  done." 

"  Does  your  monarch  think,"  demanded  Patch,  "  that  services 
are  only  to  be  bought  ? — that  men  sell  deeds  of  honour  as  vile 
hucksters  barter    merchandise    for    the    ignoble    gain  ?      'Tis  a 
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common  error,  this  mistrust  of  human  nature — monarchs  should 
be  above  it.  Name  the  service,"'  he  added,  "and  if  honour 
sanctions  it,  or  courage  can  achieve  it,  tell  your  imperial  master  to 
conclude  it  done." 

The  Spaniard  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker  with  a  searching 
glance,  as  if  he  would  read  his  very  thoughts  ;  but  the  jester  met 
his  regard  with  a  look  as  haughty  as  his  own.  The  former  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  Katherine  of  Arragon,"  he  said,  "  crushed  by  her  wrongs  and 
her  false  husband's  tyranny,  draws  near  her  end.  The  injured 
queen  hath  not,  perchance,  another  month  to  live." 

"  Her  throne  hath  proved  to  her  a  seat  of  thorns,"  observed  the 
jester  ;  "  earth  hath  few  ties  to  bind  her." 

"  You  forget  one,"  interrupted  the  stranger  ;  "  she  is  a  mother." 

"  True,"  said  Patch  ;  "  I  imagined  you  thought  only  of  the 
queen." 

"  Henry,"  continued  the  envoy,  his  pale  face  flushed  with  anger 
as  he  spoke,  "  refuses  her  the  last  consolation  left  a  dying  mother's 
heart — her  child's  embrace — unless  she  admits  the  dishonour  of 
her  blood,  and  acknowledges  the  divorce  which  placed  Anne 
Boleyn  on  the  throne." 

"  And  Charles,"  observed  the  jester  with  a  sneer,  "  feels  for  the 
honour  of  his  aunt  more  than  the  yearnings  of  her  love." 

"  The  friends  of  the  unhappy  queen,"  added  the  speaker,  without 
heeding  the  interruption,  "who  reside  in  England  are  strictly 
watched.  The  Lady  Salisbury,  under  whose  ward  the  Princess 
Mar}^  lies,  hath,  after  much  prayer,  consented  to  conceal  her 
highness's  absence  for  three  days  to  visit  her  dying  mother, 
receive  her  blessing,  and  her  last  embrace." 

"And  the  service  you  demand  ?  "  said  "Walter. 

"  Is  to  proceed  to  England,  conduct  the  princess  to  her  mother, 
guide  her  in  safety  back,  and  then  return." 

"  When  must  we  depart  ?  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"  As  soon  as  the  bark  is  ready  we  set  sail  ;  but  how,"  continued 
our  hero,  "  am  1  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Lady  Salisbury,  to 
whom  I  am  a  stranger  ?  " 

"  That,"  replied  the  envoy,  "  is  provided  for  :  "  here  the  speaker 
drew  a  gem  ring  from  his  finger,  and  placed  it  in  Walter's 
hand  ;  "  this  token  will  prove  a  pledge  between  you." 

"  Farewell  !  "  said  Walter.  "  Should  I  fall  in  the  attempt,  I 
trust  to  Charles's  honour  to  protect  my  helpless  wife." 

"  Doubt  not  his  gratitude,"  .  replied  the  stranger,  "  or  my 
promise." 

"  What  think  you  of  our  expedition,  Patch  ?  "  demanded  his 
companion,  as  they  left  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  "  Why, 
man,  thou  art  as  silent  as  the  graves  we   tread  upon.     Dost  thou 
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suspect  treachery  ?  "  lie  whispered,  for  the  idea  struck  him  that 
the  envoy  might  be  an  agent  sent  by  the  vindictive  Henry  to  entrap 
him  into  his  power. 

"  The  world  is  full  of  treachery,"  answered  the  jester,  "  and  he 
thrives  best  who  is  best  prepared  to  meet  it." 

"  Ha  !  this  is  no  envoy  from  the  emperor  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  guessed  as  much." 

"  Unless,"  continued  Patch,  with  a  smile,  '•  a  man  can  be  an 
envoy  from  himself." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  That  we  have  spoken  face  to  face  with  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 
envoy  is  the  emperor  himself." 

The  following  morning  a  vessel,  well  armed,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  sailed  from  Antwerp — Walter  and  Patch  were  both  on  board. 

Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a  second 
attempt  was  made  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  Katherine  of 
Arragon  to  the  divorce  which  Cranmer  had  pronounced  ;  her 
daughter  Mary  was  inhumanly  taken  from  her,  and  every  indignity 
offered  which  it  was  thought  could  subdue  her  lofty  spirit.  But 
the  repudiated  queen,  whose  maternal  tenderness,  far  more  even 
than  her  pride,  instigated  her  to  resistance,  refused,  to  her  last 
moments,  to  accede  to  a  sentence  compliance  with  which  would 
have  degraded  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  injured  the 
prospects  of  her  daughter  with  regard  to  the  succession,  by  casting 
the  stain  of  illegitimacy  upon  her  birth.  Katherine  was  still, 
therefore,  treated  as  queen  by  her  attendants  ;  nor  would  she  suffer 
any  person  to  enter  her  presence  who  had  presumed  to  address  her 
by  an  inferior  title. 

The  constitution  of  the  unhappy  wife  and  mother  at  last  gave 
way.  As  the  hour  of  her  death  drew  near  she  entreated  to  be 
permitted  once  more  to  embrace  her  child,  a  request  which  Henry 
brutally  refused,  unless  she  first  subscribed  to  the  divorce,  a  copy 
of  which  was  sent  her  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  a  couch  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  in  the  old  manor  of 
Kimbolton  reclined  the  wasted  form  of  Katherine  of  Arragon. 
Her  disease  was  a  broken  heart.  Lady  Willoughby,  the  attached 
friend  of  the  queen,  hung  over  her  couch.  On  the  first  intelligence 
of  her  danger,  she  had  flown  on  the  wings  of  friendship  to  console 
her,  and  her  arrival  was  quickly  followed  by  Eustachio  Chapuys, 
the  ambassador  of  Charles  V.,  whom  Henry  despatched  to  visit  her 
— not  from  any  lingering  tenderness  towards  the  woman  whose 
affection  he  had  so  cruelly  requited,  but  that  his  presence  might 
give  the  lie  to  any  rumours  of  unfair  practices  which  were  sure  to 
be  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  event  of  her 
death. 

Sir  John  Perrot,  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  conditions  upon 
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the  acceding  to  which  she  was  to  be  permitted  to  behold  the 
Princess  Mary,  was  in  the  room.  Courtier  as  he  was,  even  his 
callous  nature  was  moved  at  the  suffering's  of  the  mother  and  the 
woman,  and  he  quitted  the  apartment  till  she  should  come  to  a 
decision. 

"  This  is  agony,"  sighed  the  queen,  gazing  with  an  irresolute  eye 
upon  the  paper,  her  signature  to  which  would  secure  the  last 
happiness  which  she  was  capable  on  earth  of  tasting.  "  None  but 
a  heart  of  iron  could  make  a  mother's  love  for  her  poor  child  the 
means  to  torture  her." 

"  Henry,"  said  Eustachio,  "  is  well  skilled  in  finding  out  the 
means  of  cruelty." 

"  Not  Henry,"  interrupted  Katherine,  "  but  Anne  Boleyn.  Oh  ! 
may  she  one  day  reap  the  harvest  she  has  sown  !  May  he  prove 
as  obdurate  to  her  prayer  as  she  has  tutored  him  to  prove  to  mine  ! 
It  is  not  much,"  she  added,  bursting  into  tears,  "  for  a  dying  mother 
to  solicit  at  their  hands — a  last  kiss  from  her  child  ere  her  lips 
become  cold  and  insensible  to  natm^e's  sweet  caress,  her  ears  dull 
to  affection's  voice." 

"  Heaven  at  last,"  cried  the  sorrowing  Lady  Willoughby,  "  will 
requite  her." 

"  I  am  becoming  weak,"  said  the  dying  woman,  knitting  her 
brow  with  sudden  resolution  ;  "feeling  is  at  war  with  judgment. 
Strange  that  the  heart  should  be  the  last  to  die.  I  must  not  suffer 
the  strong  cry  of  nature  to  shake  my  steadfast  purpose.  Raise  me," 
she  added,  "  raise  me  for  one  moment." 

Her  weeping  attendants  did  as  she  desired. 

"  Now,  then,  call  in  the  messenger." 

Sir  John  Perrot  re-entered  the  apartment. 

"  Witness  all,"  she  continued,  tearing,  with  a  strong  effort,  the 
paper  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  by  that  act  rendering  all 
compromise  between  honour  and  nature  impossible,  for  her  very 
hours  were  numbered,  "  that  I  deny  the  sentence  which  has  robbed 
me  of  a  crown,  my  daughter  of  her  birthright ;  and  that  I  die  as  I 
have  lived,  the  queen,  the  lawful  wife  of  Henry." 

Exhausted  by  the  effort,  she  sank  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her 
supporters. 

"  Decided  like  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Spain,"  exclaimed  the 
ambassador,  whose  great  aim  was  to  prevent  a  compromise,  which 
would  have  so  deeply  wounded  the  pride  and  honour  of  his  master, 

"  Decided  like  a  mother,"  added  Lady  "Willoughby,  whose  tears 
half-choked  her  utterance. 

"  Here  my  mission  ends,"  said  Sir  John  Perrot,  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  the  couch,  and  kissing  the  cold  hand  of  Katherine  ;  "  would 
that,  consistently  with  honour,  it  could  have  met  a  different 
termination  !  " 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  left  the  manor-house. 
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No  sooner  had  Henry's  messenger  departed,  than  Eustachio 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  blew  with  a  silver  whistle 
three  distinct  notes.  The  signal  caught  the  attention  of  the  queen, 
who  faintly  demanded  what  new  trials  awaited  her. 

Ere  the  ambassador  could  answer,  a  horseman,  stained  with 
travel,  and  wrapped  in  a  huge  cloak,  entered  the  apartment  :  a 
young  girl  accompanied  him.  The  horseman  was  our  old  friend 
Walter,  the  maiden  the  Princess  Mary,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
conveying  from  Lady  Salisbury's  protection  to  the  couch  of  her 
dying  mother. 

"  Mary ! "  exclaimed  Katherine,  throwing  her  arms  with 
passionate  tenderness  round  her,  and  clasping  her  to  her  breast 
with  all  the  energy  of  maternal  love  ;  "  the  last  wish  of  my  broken 
heart  is  granted,  the  last  desire  of  my  dim  eyes  fulfilled  !  I  once 
more  bless  my  child — feel  her  soft  kiss  upon  my  lips — her  warm 
tears  on  my  cheek — gaze  upon  her  without  one  blush  of  shame  ; 
for  not  even  for  the  bliss  of  thus  beholding  and  of  blessing  her 
liave  I  forgot  I  was  a  queen,  or  tampered  with  her  birthright.  I 
bless  thee,"  she  continued,  "  with  a  dying  mother's  blessing  !  The 
orphan's  God  become  a  parent  to  thee — sustain  and  strengthen  thee 
with  signal  mercies !  Should  He  reserve  thee  for  a  crown, 
remember  all  but  thy  mother's  enemies — leave  them  to  His  judge- 
ment whose  strong  arm  hath  sustained  thee  !  Nearer,"  she  added, 
"  nearer  to  my  heart.  My  eyes  grow  dim.  Bury  me  like  a  queen. 
Henry — pray  for  him,  Mary.     My  heart,  my  heart  is  broken  !  " 

With  these  words  the  suffering  spirit  of  Katherine  of  Arragon 
passed  from  earth  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


In  a  rude  hut,  fast  by  a  stagnant  pool, 

Dwells  the  weird  woman  ;  good  men  shun  her  door, 

Or  mutter  prayers  as  with  a  hasty  step 

They  pass  her  dwelling  by  ;  for  she  hath  skill 

To  blight  the  cattle,  and  dry  up  the  springs 

Which  }\iake  the  green  earth  fruitful. — "  The  Witch-Finder." 

Amongst  the  m:;,ny  waiters  upon  fortune  in  the  Court  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  Viscount  Lisle,  the  eldest  son  of  that  Edmund 
Dudley  whom  Henry  VII.  made,  conjointly  with  Richard  Empson, 
surveyor  of  his  Commission  of  Forfeitures — perhaps  the  most 
iniquitous  means  ever  yet  employed  by  an  English  monarch  to 
extort  wealth  from  an  oppressed  and  impoverished  people.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  by  means  of  spies  and  informers,  to  find 
out  all  those  persons  of  good  estate  who  had  in  any  way  offended 
against  the  penal  statutes,  and  to  exact  large  fines  as  the  price  of 
their  pardon  from  the  king.     Although  the  mere  tools  of  Henry  in 
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the  gratification  of  the  ruling  passion  of  his  existence,  avarice,  on 
his  death  the  popular  indignation  against  tliem  became  so  strong 
that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  sacrifice  them.  They  were  accordingly 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  shortly  after  tried  and  executed. 
Thus  while  the  regal  robber  slept  in  his  gorgeous  tomb  at  West- 
minster, the  instruments  of  his  cupidity  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
crimes. 

Henry  VIII.  was  so  sensible  of  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence,  that 
in  1511  he  raised  John  Dudley,  the  son  of  the  legally-murdered 
man,  to  the  dignity  of  viscount ;  restoring  to  him  at  the  same  time 
a  portion  of  his  father's  confiscated  estates.  The  Dudleys,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  of  ancient  descent.  Edmund,  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  wrote  a  singular  book,  entitled  "  The 
Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,"  with  the  intention  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  the  young  king  ;  but  it  is  questioned  whether  he  ever 
saw  it.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Stowe,  who  transcribed 
and  presented  the  copy  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  author's 
descendant ;  the  Earl  cf  Oxford  purchased  the  original. 

But  for  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Empson  nothing  was  done  ; 
perhaps,  as  their  father  was  only  the  son  of  a  sieve-maker,  Henry 
felt  but  little  interest  in  their  fate. 

The  young  viscount,  destined  to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
following  reign,  in  his  boyhood  had  been  indebted  to  Katherine 
of  Arragon  for  protection  and  advancement ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
star  of  Anne  Boleyn  appear  in  the  ascendant,  than  he  became  one 
of  its  enthusiastic  and  most  assiduous  worshippers  ;  and  the  new 
queen  rewarded  his  devotion  by  frequently  employmg  him  on 
errands  of  confidence  and  secrecy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Sir  John  Perrot  had  been 
despatched  to  Kimbolton  with  Henry's  cruel  decision  to  the  dying 
Katherine,  that  she  must  either  admit  the  validity  of  the  divorce 
or  forego  the  happiness  of  embracing  her  child,  a  grand  masque 
was  held  at  York  House,  once  the  seat  of  Wolsey,  but  now  the 
property  of  the  rapacious  king. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  scarcely  five  months  after  her  corona- 
tion, the  queen  had  been  delivered  of  a  girl,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  Henry,  who  passionately  desired  a  son.  The  royal  infant 
was  nursed  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  Chelsea, 
and  her  household  arranged  as  that  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
Crown  as  soon  as  she  had  attained  the  age  of  three  months. 

About  this  time  it  began  to  be  whispered  amongst  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  again  likely  to  become  a 
mother. 

The  masque  was  one  of  those  stately  unmeaning  pageants  in 
which  Henry  so  much  delighted,  but  which  at  the  present  day 
would  be  considered  as  a  dull  amusement,  even  by  the  most  slavish 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  past.     The  king,  who,  from  his  increasing 
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obesity,  seldom  joined  in  the  dance,  played  at  shovel-board  with 
hie  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  a  knot  of  favourite 
courtiers,  who  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  emptying 
their  purses  with  the  royal  gamester,  and  amongst  whom  Viscount 
Lisle,  or  Dudley,  as  we  shall  for  the  future  call  him,  was  most 
conspicuous  ;  he  had  for  some  time  been  intriguing  for  the  post  of 
Lord  Admiral,  and  neglected  no  means  that  might  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  capricious  monarch  and  the  queen,  however  vile  and 
unworthy.  Anne  had  just  finished  dancing  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Henry's  natural  son,  who  had  been  educated  by 
Wolsey,  and  who,  had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have  been  placed 
in  succession  to  the  Crown  before  either  of  his  daughters  by  his 
father,  who  evinced  much  love  towards  him,  and  deeply  mourned 
his  untimely  end.  The  joyous,  thoughtless  woman  was  about  to 
resume  her  chair  of  state,  when  her  evil  genius.  Lady  Rochfort, 
approached,  and  whispered  to  her  that  Smeton  had  returned. 

"Admit  him,"  said  the  queen,  carelessly. 

"  Impossible,  your  majesty;  he  has  ridden  hard,  and  is  in  no 
fitting  habit  for  such  a  presence." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Anne,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  and  in 
the  same  undertone,  "  to  make  his  way  to  the  terrace  ;  from  the 
window  of  my  closet  I  can  speak  with  him  ;  and  you,"  she  added, 
"  rejoin  me  here." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  speaker,  complaining  of  the  heat  of  the 
apartment,  which  was  no  other  than  Wolsey's  banqueting-hall, 
made  her  excuses  to  the  king,  and  retired.  Henry  regarded  her 
with  a  complacent  smile,  which  the  mirror -like  features  of  the 
courtiers  instantly  reflected. 

"  Her  majesty  seems  slightly  indisposed,"  observed  Brandon. 

"  Qualms,  women's  qualms,"  said  Henry.  "  Apne  hath  promised 
me  there  shall  be  no  disappointment  this  time.  An  she  make  me 
father  of  a  boy,  we'll  have  a  christening,  lords,  shall  cause  pale 
cheeks  in  Rome.  Strange,"  he  added,  musingly,  "  that  hungry 
knaves,  the  very  serfs  of  the  earth,  should  have  strong  sons  born 
daily,  hourly,  to  them  ;  whilst  I,  who  have  a  kingdom  to  bequeath, 
have  only  puling  girls  to  heir  me." 

The  crowd  of  courtiers  could  only  express  their  conviction  that 
the  next  would  be  a  prince. 

"  I  trust  so,"  muttered  Henry,  moodily  ;  "  if  not. — well — we  shall 
see — we  shall  see." 

The  king  returned  to  his  game  ;  and  the  friends  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  marked  his  manner,  secretly  prayed  that  her  next  child  might 
prove  a  boy  :  their  fortunes  depended  on  it. 

"  Now,  Smeton,"  exclaimed  the  impatient  Anne  to  a  tall,  dark- 
looking  personage,  who,  Avrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  stood 
conversing  with  her  at  the  Avindow  of  her  closet,  "  what  intelli- 
gence ?     Are  my  suspicions  true  ?  or  was  the  assertion  of  Eustachio 
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— that  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  and  the  Lady  Mary  yet 
should  meet — an  emptj-  boast  ?  " 

"  Most  true,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  messenger.  "  Last  night 
we  watched  the  house  of  the  Lady  Salisbury,  and  saw  her  ward, 
the  Lady  Mary,  leave  the  manor,  attended  by  two  horsemen." 

"  Art  sure  ?  " 

"  Most  certain.  Despite  her  disguise,  I  knew  her  person  well ; 
fear  was  in  every  look.  Fast  as  their  panting  steeds  could  carry 
them  they  crossed  the  chase,  and  took  the  road  to  Kimbolton." 

"  And  who,"  she  demanded,  "  were  the  companions  of  her 
flight  ? — surely  not  the  ambassador  of  Sj^ain  ?  " 

"  No,  gracious  lady,"  answered  Smeton  ;  "  one  was  a  stranger  to 
me,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  Eustachio.  The  other  was  as 
well  known  to  me  as  to  your  grace— Wolsey's  late  jester,  Patch." 

"  Patch  !  "  cried,  or  rather  almost  shrieked,  the  conscience- 
stricken  queen  ;  "  hath  he  returned  to  cross  my  path  once  more  ?  " 

"  Madam  !  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  messenger,  wondering  at 
her  sudden  terror. 

"Fear  not,"  whispered  Lady  Rochfort,  drawing  near  to  her 
trembling  sister-in-law  ;  "  the  serpent's  fangs  are  drawn.  Without 
the  letter  he  is  as  powerless  as  the  dust  thou  treadst  on." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Anne,  "  perhaps.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  fear 
that  man  ;  his  image  haunts  me  sometimes  in  my  dreams.  I  see 
him,"  she  added,  "  with  his  cold  sarcastic  smile,  pointing  to  the 
axe.     He  is  my  destiny,  and  I  cannot  avoid  him." 

"  But  you  can  silence  him,"  replied  her  companion.  "  Take 
courage — I  tell  you  he  is  powerless.     Shall  I  send  for  Norris  ?  " 

"  No — at  least  not  for  the  present.  Smeton,"  said  the  queen, 
advancing  once  more  to  the  window,  "  we  are  again  your  debtor  ; 
fear  not  but  we  will  find  a  time  to  well  requite  your  service  ;  mean- 
while, be  this  the  gage  of  our  intention  and  good  favour." 

The  imprudent  queen  placed  in  his  hand  a  ring  of  price,  which 
Henry  had  lately  given  her,  and  motioning  that  their  conference 
was  ended,  closed  the  window. 

"Why  not  intrust  Norris  with  this  affair?"  demanded  Lady 
Rochford. 

"  Because  he  hath  taken  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  my  secret, 
and  refuses  the  fatal  letter  to  my  prayers.  Were  that  destroyed,  I 
should  breathe  freely,  scoff  at  the  frowns  of  fate,  and  hold  capri- 
cious fortune  as  my  slave  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  am  racked  by  doubts 
which  sometimes  freeze  the  smile  upon  my  lips." 

"  He  holds  it  as  the  pledge  of  payment  of  his  services,"  answered 
the  confidante,  coolly  ;  "  sovereigns  have  fickle  memories." 

i"  And  knowest  thou,  Rochfort,"  inquired  Anne,  "  the  kind  of 
^    payment  he  expects  ?  " 
„  "Doubtless    the    promised    earldom,"     replied    his    infatuated 

\      mistress,  fixing  a  keen  look  of  suspicion  upon  the  speaker,  whom 
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she  had  more  than  once  seen  regarded  by  Norris  with  passionate 
admiration. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  queen,  vvith  a  laugh,  which  ^ven  at  that 
moment,  from  the  natural  levity  of  her  disposition  she  could  not 
resist — ''  perhaps.     I  thought  he  had  higher  views." 

"  He  must  forget  them,  then,"  exclaimed  Lady  Rochfort,  in  a 
voice  so  harsh  and  deep  that  the  thoughtless  Anne  was  startled. 
"  Death  lies  croitching  in  the  path  you  glance  at ;  let  him  advance 
one  step,  and " 

■■'  Tut — tut  !     Art  jealous,  sister  ?  " 

"Not  jealous,"  replied  the  excited  woman;  "not  jealous,  but 
forewarned." 

The  complaisant  Dudley  was  finally  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  Princess  Mary's 
visit  to  Kimbolton,  where  he  was  directed  instantly  to  follow  her, 
and  on  her  return  to  bring  both  her  and  her  companions  to  London. 

By  this  stroke  of  policy  the  queen  trusted  to  secure  the  downfall 
of  the  three  persons  whom  she  most  feared — the  Princess  Mary, 
the  jester,  and  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury — who  Avould  all 
three  be  caught  in  breaking  the  commands  of  the  king  without  the 
possibility  of  denial  or  excuse. 

"  Accomplish  this  with  your  usual  skill,"  said  Anne,  "  and  the 
post  of  Lord  Admiral  shall  be  yours  ;  that  is,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  if  our  weak  means  may  help  you  to  it." 

Before  the  speaker  returned  to  the  masque,  the  expeditious 
Dudley,  attended  by  a  party  of  men  on  whom  he  could  rely,  was 
on  his  road  to  Kimbolton. 

Our  readers  must  remember  that  the  scene  and  events  above 
narrated  took  place  previous  to  the  death  of  the  high-minded 
Katherine  of  Arragon,  described  in  our  last  chapter. 

When  the  queen  was  dead,  Mary  rose  from  the  couch  where 
she  had  knelt,  and  imprinted  a  last  kiss  upon  the  lips  of  her  parent, 
whose  eyes  she  closed  with  her  ovv^n  hand.  This  pious  duty  done, 
she  retired,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lady  Willoughby,  to  the  chapel, 
there  to  prostrate  herself  before  the  altar  to  compose  her  soul  by 
prayer.  Although  outwardly  calm,  it  was  evident  to  her  companion, 
who  had  known  her  from  infancy,  that'  she  was  deeply  moved. 
No  sooner  did  she  reach  the  marble  steps  leading  to  the  altar  than 
she  released  the  arm  of  her  companion,  and,  with  a  firm  step, 
advanced  to  the  uppermost.  Placing  her  hand  upon  the  crucifix, 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  so  deep,  yet  low,  that  it  scarcely  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  sacred  place  : 

"  Mother,  I  will  avenge  thee  !  In  a  prison,  in  exile,  or  on  the 
throne,  that  one  thought  shall  ever  be  present  to  my  memory — be 
graven  on  my  heart.  Upon  thy  persecutors'  heads,  upon  their 
children  and  their  children's  children,  will  I,  if  possible,  visit  thy 
broken  heart,  thy  tears  and  wrongs,  thy  outraged  honour,  and  thy 
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patient  suffering.  I'll  give  thee  blood  for  tears,  groans  for  thy 
sighs,  and  death  for  thy  disgrace.  Thy  daughter's  heart  shall  prove 
as  deaf  to  their  prayers  of  mercy  as  they  have  proved  to  thee. 
Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,^''  she  added,  bowing  before  the 
sacred  symbol,  "  may  thy  smile  welcome  me  to  paradise,  or  thy 
wrath  consume  me,  as  I  keep  or  break  my  oath  ! " 

There  was  something  fearful  in  the  cold,  pitiless  resolution  and 
determined  hate  of  one  so  young.  Her  aged  companion  shuddered 
as  she  listened  to  it.  How  Mary  kept  her  oath  history  explains  too 
well. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  above  incident,  whilst  the  princess  was 
engaged  in  reciting  a  De  Profundis  for  the  dead,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Eustachio,  entered  the  chapel.  Approaching  the 
object  of  his  search,  he  silently  stood  beside  her,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  letter  sealed  with  the  broad  seal  of  her  cousin,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

"  For  me  ?  "  said  Mary,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  devotions. 

The  diplomatist  half  bent  the  knee  as  he  presented  it. 

The  princess  broke  the  seal,  and  rapidly  glanced  over  its  contents  ; 
as  she  did  so  her  pale  cheek  became  flushed,  partly  with  anger  and 
partly  with  surprise.  Fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  messenger,  she 
exclaimed  : 

"  Have  I  read  rightly  ?  Without  consulting  our  dead  mother's 
pleasure,  or  our  own  will,  the  Emperor  decides  on  our  escape  to 
Spain." 

Eustachio  bowed  his  head  in  confirmation  of  her  words. 

"  What  if  we  refuse  ?  " 

"  Your  highness  cannot  refuse,"  replied  the  ambassador  ;  "  my 
imperial  master  now  holds  himself  as  your  guardian,  and  has 
decided  for  you.  A  vessel  waits,  and  there  are  those  at  Kimbolton 
who  have  instructions  to  escort  you." 

"Unless  by  her  own  pleasure,"  said  Lady  Willoughby  firmly, 
'*  the  princess  shall  not  be  removed.  Consider,"  she  added,  turning 
to  Mary,  whose  features  had  recovered  their  usual  calm  expression  ; 
"  consider  the  consequences,  both  to  Lady  Salisbury  and  yourself  ; 
for  her  the  axe,  for  you  the  lost  chance  of  a  throne." 

"  I  have  considered,"  said  Mary,  quietly  ;  "  here  I  have  few 
friends  and  many  enemies  ;  in  Spain  are  those  who  love  me. 
When,"  she  added,  turning  to  Eustachio,  "  must  we  depart  ?  " 

"With  the  dawn,"  replied  the  triumphant  minister,  who  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  resolution  apparently  so 
decided  ;  for  Mary  in  the  hands  of  Charles  might  prove  a  source 
of  terrible  uneasiness  to  Henry.  "  Your  highness  has  decided 
wisely." 

"  Fatally,"  interrupted  Lady  Willoughby,  "  both  for  herself  and 
friends." 

"  Press  all  things  for  our  departure,"  continued  Mary,  without 
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heeding  the  exclamation  of  her  companion,  "who,  as  well  as  the 
statesman,  was  deceived  by  her  cool,  decided  manner.  "  Time 
tards  till  we  leave  Kimbolton  behind  us." 

"  With  the  dawn,"  said  Eustachio,  as  he  quitted  the  chapel,  "  all 
shall  be  prepared." 

"  And  with  the  dawn,  traitor,"  exclaimed  the  princess,  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  "  will  I  be  far  aAvay.  Willoughby,"  she 
added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  thou,  too,  deceived  ! — misfortune 
teaches  dissimulation  rarely  then.  Thinkst  thou  I  am  so  heartless 
as  to  risk  the  blood  of  those  who  love  me — so  weak  as  to  be  made  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  my  ambitious  cousin — so  mad  as  to  throw 
away  the  chance  of  England's  crown  by  consenting  to  this  exile  ?  " 

"  What  means  your  promise,  then  ?  " 

*'  To  gain  time,  no  more.  Charles  is  bent  upon  this  scheme  ;  his 
minister  is  well  attended,  and  has  the  means  to  execute  it.  So 
where  resistance  cannot  avail,  cunning  must  work  the  road  to 
safety.  Fetch  hither,  and  quickly,"  she  continued,  "  my  two 
conductors — they  are  sworn  to  restore  me  in  safety  to  the  countess." 

"  Can  you  trust  them  ?  " 

"  I  can,"  said  the  royal  maiden,  thoughtfully,  for  even  at  that 
early  age  misfortune  had  made  her  a  judge  of  character.  "  They 
are  Englishmen,  and  will  not  betray  me." 

The  youthful  speaker  was  not  deceived  in  the  opinion  she  had 
formed  ;  for  both  Patch  and  Walter,  on  hearing  of  the  project  of 
Eustachio,  not  only  approved  her  resolution,  but  declared  their 
readiness,  at  the  risk  of  life,  to  second  it.  By  their  advice  the 
horses  were  quietly  led  round  to  the  outskirts  of  the  chase  or  forest 
which  surrounded  the  old  manor  of  Kimbolton  ;  and  while  the 
ambassador,  who  was  completely  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the 
manner  of  the  princess,  was  arranging  for  her  departure,  Mary,  on 
foot,  attended  only  by  Lady  Willoughby,  made  her  way  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  where  her  guides  and  protectors  awaited  her. 
Here  she  parted  with  the  friend  of  her  mother,  who,  to  avoid 
suspicion,  returned  to  the  house,  and  after  recommending  herself 
to  the  protection  of  Heaven  and  the  saints,  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest  as  the  surest  way  of  avoiding  alike  detection 
and  pursuit. 

About  an  hour  after  her  departure,  a  party  of  eight  or 
ten  horsemen,  well  armed,  drew  near  the  house,  which  they 
cautiously  reconnoitred  at  a  distance.  Their  leader,  who  was  no 
other  than  Dudley,  after  a  few  moments'  consideration,  placed  his 
men  within  the  shelter  of  the  chase — not  that  there  was  much 
chance  of  their  being  observed,  for  the  night  was  dark  and 
lowering  ;  whilst  he  himself,  muffled  in  his  riding-cloak,  crept 
towards  the  mansion,  directly  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance  of 
which  was  an  aged  oak,  known  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
by  the  name  of  Queen  Katherine's  tree,  so  called  from  that  unhappy 
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princess   having   been   in  the   habit,   during  her   last  illness,  of 
frequently  reclining  under  its  shade, 

"  This  will  answer  my  purpose,"  muttered  Dudley,  as  he  climbed 
into  its  venerable  branches  ;  "  here  I  can  observe  all  that  passes, 
and,  like  a  skilful  general,  direct  operations  securely  and  unseen." 

The  speaker  had  not  remained  more  than  an  hour  in  his  uncom- 
fortable position,  when,  from  the  sudden  glancing  of  lights  from 
room  to  room,  he  guessed  that  some  extraordinary  event  had  taken 
place.  At  first  he  imagined  that  Katherine  had  just  expired  ;  and, 
hardened  even  as  his  nature  had  become,  his  heart  smote  him  when 
he  reflected  on  her  former  kindness  and  his  present  purpose.  Short 
as  proverbially  are  the  reckonings  of  a  courtier's  conscience,  his 
were  cut  still  shorter  by  Eustachio  issuing  from  the  house,  and 
calling  on  his  train  to  horse. 

"  Good,"  said  the  spy  to  himself  ;  "  the'  Lady  Mary  is  about  to 
depart." 

"  She  cannot  have  fled  far,"  observed  the  envoy  to  his  secretary, 
a  Spanish  priest,  as  they  passed  beneath  the  tree  ;  "  who  would 
have  thought  her  capable  of  such  decision  and  reflection  ?  " 

"  Think  you,"  demanded  his  companion,  "  she  hath  returned  to 
the  Lady  Salisbury  ?  " 

"  Where  else,"  replied  Eustachio,  "  should  she  fly  ?  " 
"  'Twill  be  a  bold  stroke,"  continued  the  priest,  "  if  it  succeeds. 
Mary,  once  in  Spain,  will  prove  a  hostage  for  her  father's  submission 
to  the  Church,  Backed  by  her  friends  in  England  who  mourn  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  by  the  armies  of  our  sovereign 
Charles,  Henry  must  yield." 

"  All  which,  reverecK]  father,"  interrupted  his  superior,  "  depends 
upon  overtaking  this  way^rr-^d  girl." 

Here  the  speakers  advanced  towards  the  offices,  where  their 
attendants  were  already  mounted  for  the  pursuit,  far  out  of  the 
listener's  hearing.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  their  horses' 
hoofs  along  the  road  announced  they  had  departed. 

"  So,"  said  Dudley,  as  he  descended  from  his  hiding  place,  "  a 
pretty  knot  of  treason  I  have  discovered  ; — how  best  to  turn  it  to 
my  own  advantage  must  be  an  after-thought:  for  the  present,' to 
secure  the  runaway.  She  hath  not  taken  to  the  road,"  he  muttered, 
after  a  few  moments'  reflection  ;  "  I  should  have  met  them  else. 
No.     Where,  then  ?     Ha  ! — the  wood — the  wood  !  " 

Hastily  making  his  way  towards  the  place  where  his  men  were 
concealed,  he  ordered  them  to  dismount,  and  search  for  the  traces 
of  any  travellers  who  might  have  lately  entered  it. 

"  A  useless  trouble,  my  lord,"  replied  a  fellow  named  Black  Will, 
who  had  served  with  his  master  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  possess  his  confidence  ;  "  I  have  detected  them 
alreadj'.  There  are  three  riders,  and  two  of  them  ai'e  men,  the 
third  a  woman." 
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"  How  know  you  that  ?  "  demanded  his  leader,  not  wishing  to  be 
deceived  on  so  important  a  point,  although  generally  speaking  he 
had  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  sagacity. 

"  By  the  prints,"  answered  the  ruffian  ;  "  feel  them  yourself,  my 
lord  ;  two  are  deep  and  well  cut  in  the  turf,  which  prove  the  steeds 
to  have  been  heavily  mounted  ;'  the  third  is  faint,  but  half -impressed, 
save  at  the  rise  of  yonder  bank,  where,  as  I  guess,  the  rider 
stumbled." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Dudley,  who,  like  an  Indian  following  a 
trail  through  the  prairie,  had  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  feel 
the  imprint  of  the  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  grass  ;  "  they  have  passed 
this  way.  As  you  value  your  lives,  whatever  may  be  your  danger, 
harm  not  a  hair  of  the  female  rider's  head  ;  for  her  companions, 
deal  with  them  as  you  may.  A  hundred  nobles,"  he  added,  "  if 
you  o'ertake  them  before  dawn,  and  double  the  sum  if  you  show 
me  the  traitors  lying  with  their  faces  upwards  on  the  sward." 

A  low  murmur  of  assent  was  heard  amongst  the  men  ;  and  the 
speaker,  remounting  his  steed,  placed  himself  once  more  at  their 
head,  and  led  on  the  pursuit. 

The  fugitives  had  ridden  about  two  hours  over  the  uneven 
ground  without  interruption  or  encountering  a  human  being.  The 
night,  which  all  along  had  been  dark  and  gloomy,  now  threatened 
a  storm  ;  shortly,  the  lightning  whizzed  through  the  murky  air,  and 
was  followed  by  the  lazy  thunder-peal,  rolling  heavily  after  it. 
To  increase  the  discomfort  of  their  journey,  the  sharp  easterly 
wind  whistled  mockingly  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  lined 
their  road,  and  blew  directly  in  their  fs,ces,  adding  its  cold,  wintry 
blast  to  the  miseries  of  the  night.  Still  the  princess,  wrapped  in 
the  additional  cloak  which  Walter  insisted  upon  depriving  himself 
of  to  give  her,  pursued  with  unflinching  courage  her  desolate  way. 
Once,  and  once  only,  did  a  murmur  escape  her  lips,  when  her 
terrified  steed  fell  back  upon  its  haunches,  scared  by  a  flash  of 
lightning  so  wild  and  vivid  that  it  illuminated  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  chase,  showed  for  a  moment  the  horrors  and  perils  of  her 
path  with  frightful  distinctness,  and  then  left  her  plunged  in  a 
darkness  made  more  palpable  by  the  sudden  contrast. 

"  This  is  fearful,"  exclaimed  Patch.  "  The  storm  seems  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  ;  one  would  imagine  the  forest  fiend 
let  loose.  It  is  impossible  her  highness  much  longer  should 
endure  it. 

"  Ride  on,"  said  Mary,  sternly  ;  "  there  are  worse  dangers  than 
the  tempest — man  is  more  pitiless  than  Heaven.     I  can  proceed." 

Again  the  party  set  spurs  to  their  flagging  horses,  and  rode  till 
they  came  to  a  stream,  which  the  heavy  rain,  now  falling  in 
torrents,  had  swelled  into  a  cataract. 

This  unexpected  barrier  brought  the  party  to  a  stand-still,  for, 
ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  depth  and  current  of  the  water,  to 
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permit  their  precious  charge  to  attempt  the  fording  it  would  have 
been  folly.     Patch,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  at  once  opposed  it. 

"  I  can  but  venture,"  said  the  courageous  girl,  regarding  the 
dashing  waters  with  an  involuntary  look  of  terror  ;  "  there  will  be 
few  left  in  the  world  to  mourn,  though  many  will  rejoice,  at  my 
untimely  fate.  I  question,"  she  added,  bitterly,  "  if,  through  all 
my  father's  realm,  there  wanders  this  night  an  outcast  so  lonely  and 
helpless  as  his  wretched  child." 

"  Lady,"  said  Walter,  "  this  is  indeed  a  sorry  trial  for  your  grace, 
but  perhaps  it  is  but  the  probation  with  which  Heaven  tests  your 
virtues  ere  it  rewards  them.  Trust  to  my  words,  that  many  a 
joyous  hour  in  England's  regal  hall  shall  well  repay  you  for  the 
present  hour." 

Their  young  charge  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  did  not 
trust  herself  to  answer.  While  they  were  thus  deliberating,  the 
storm  continued  to  descend,  if  possible,  with  redoubled  violence  ; 
and  it  became  necessary,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  life,  to  find 
some  shelter  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  steeds,  which, 
scared  by  the  lightning,  became  almost  mad  and  ungovernable 
through  terror.  Placing  the  princess  for  a  few  moments  under  the 
shelter  of  a  tree,  whose  giant  branches  stretched  half  over  the  road, 
the  two  horsemen  galloped  in  contrary  directions  along  the  banks 
of  the  foaming  stream,  not  without  considerable  danger  to 
themselves,  for  the  ground  was  so  slippery  that  several  times  they 
were  nearly  precipitated,  horses  and  all,  into  the  current. 

A  peculiar  whistle  from  Patch,  resembling  the  cry  of  a  plover,  a 
signal  which  his  companion  well  understood,  announced  to  Walter 
that  he  had  been  successful  in  his  search. 

"  Courage,"  said  the  jester,  "  but  for  a  few  moments,"  taking, 
at  the  same  time,  the  rein  from  the  cold-benumbed  hand  of  the 
princess — "  but  a  few  paces  ;  shelter  and  fire  are  at  hand." 

Overcome  with  fatigue,  and  incapable  of  further  exertion,  Mary 
yielded  to  his  guidance.  In  a  low  marshy  swamp,  close  to  the 
river  which  barred  their  progress,  stood  a  wretched  hovel.  Stunted 
elder-bushes  and  other  dank  shrubs  concealed  it  on  either  side, 
so  that  it  was  only  on  a  close  examination  than  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  habitation  was  to  be  found.  To  this  solitary  hut  did  the 
three  drenched  travellers  direct  their  way  ;  Patch,  who  had  made 
the  discovery,  taking  the  lead.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the 
hut  than  he  knocked  lustily  against  the  rough  planks  which  formed 
the  door,  and  through  the  interstices  of  which  the  light  from 
either  a  fire  or  lamp  was  streaming.  This  it  was  which  first 
attracted  the  jester's  notice  to  the  spot.  On  their  repeated  summons, 
the  door  was  at  last  opened  by  a  weird-looking  woman,  whose  tall 
figure  and  commanding  features  gave  to  her  person  a  dignity 
which  her  squalid  though  clean  attire  could  not  conceal. 
Courageous  as  the  Princess  Mary  naturally  was,  she  could  not  avoid 
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betraying  something  like  fear  on  her  appearance.  In  her  left  hand 
she  held  a  lamp,  made  of  coarse  baked  clay,  whilst  her  right  one 
grasped  a  long  narrow  sword,  whose  bright  blade  glittered  in  the 
flickering  beams  of  the  uncertain  light.  The  knit  brows  and  stern 
expression  about  the  mouth  showed  that  in  case  of  danger  she  had 
the  resolution  to  use  it. 

"  Dost  take  us  for  robbers,  good  mother,"  exclaimed  Patch,  eying 
her  curiously,  for  he  was  fond  of  studying  character  either  in 
courts  or  hovels,  "  that  you  welcome  us  glaive  in  hand  ?  " 

"  We  seek  but  shelter  till  the  storm  is  past,"  added  Walter ; 
"  and  this,  dame,  is  not  a  night  to  turn  a  dog  from  your  door, 
should  it  howl  for  pity,  much  more  one  of  your  own  sex." 

The  female  glanced  her  eye  rapidly  over  the  party,  and  apparently 
satisfied  with  the  scrutiny,  gave  way  for  them  to  enter,  observing 
as  she  did  so,  that  the  presence  of  their  companion  answered 
better  for  their  purpose  than  their  smooth  speech  or  Flemish  broad- 
cloth. 

The  hut,  though  desolate  and  cheerless  on  the  outside,  proved 
comparatively  warm  and  comfortable  within.  A  cheerful  fire  was 
blazing  in  a  rude  chimney,  formed  by  the  supporting  rock  at  the 
back,  and  a  couple  of  rough  wooden  benches  enabled  the  drenched 
fugitives  to  seat  and  dry  themselves. 

The  jester  glanced  quietly  round  the  walls.  A  large  raven, 
whose  whitened  bill  denoted  its  vast  age,  was  basking  in  the 
warmth  before  the  fire  ;  with  a  low,  sullen  croak,  he  hopped  to  a 
distant  corner  of  the  hut  as  they  approached,  as  if  angry  at  being 
disturbed. 

"You  have  chosen  a  singular  companion,"  observed  Walter, 
pointing  to  the  bird  ;  for  at  the  time  we  speak  of  all  its  species 
were  regarded  with  superstitious  dislike,  especially  by  the  ignorant. 

"  It  is  almost  the  only  one,"  said  the  woman,  '"  which  the 
persecution  of  the  world  hath  left  me.  He  at  least  will  neither 
flatter  nor  betray  me — not  so  with  man,"  observed  their  hostess. 

"  You  are  bitter  against  the  world,  good  mother." 

"  I  am  as  it  hath  made  me,"  continued  the  woman.  "  But  heed 
not  my  speech  ;  take  the  shelter  accident  affords,  dry  your  garments, 
and,  soon  as  it  lists  you,  pass  on  your  way." 

"  You  at  least,"  said  the  Princess  Mary,  proffering  at  the  same 
time  a  purse  of  gold  nobles,  "  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  our 
visit.  Take  it,"  she  added,  seeing  that  the  female  hesitated  ;  "  it 
will  at  least  add  something  to  your  comforts,  which  are,  alas  !  but 
scanty." 

"  Gold  !  "  exclaimed  the  woman,  "  what  should  I  do  with  gold, 
and  sleep  in  peace  ?  I  knew  I  should  be  tempted,"  she  muttered, 
"  for  I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  bright  yellow  devil.  Put  it  back, 
girl,  put  it  back  :  with  such  a  treasure  beneath  my  roof  I  could 
not  rest  at  nights.     The  fear  my  son   might  murder  me  would 
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haunt  me  in  my  sleep  ;   thei'e's   evil   in   the   sight  of   it — put  it 
back." 

*'  You  have  a  son,  then  ? "  demanded  Patch,  at  the  same  time 
exchanging  a  glance  with  his  companion,  which  the  keen-eyed 
hag  saw  and  interpreted  rightly. 

"  A  son,"  she  repeated  ;  "  why  else  do  I  live  ?  Could  any  but  a 
mother  endure  the  load  of  an  existence  wretched  and  lone  as 
mine  ?  Yes,  I  have  a  son,  wild  as  the  forest  fiend — almost  as 
lawless,  too  ;  for  he  hunts  the  deer  despite  man's  edict  and  his 
cruelty,  as  if  God,"  she  added,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  "  had  made 
the  creatures  of  the  earth  for  lords  and  princes  only." 

At  this  moment  the  door,  which  had  been  left  unbarred,  was 
pushed  hastily  open,  and  the  person  spoken  of  entered  with  a 
fawn,  which  he  had  just  slain,  upon  his  shoulders.  His  parent 
had  not  unfitly  described  him  as  a  forest  fiend.  He  was  apparently 
about  twenty  ;  his  strong,  shapely  limbs  were  cast  in  a  youthful 
giant's  mould ;  his  features,  like  his  mother's,  were  strongly 
marked — their  haggard,  wild  appearance  considerably  heightened 
by  the  long  dark  hair  which  fell  down  his  neck  and  shoulders.  No 
sooner  had  he  thrown  the  slaughtered  game  upon  the  tioor  than 
the  old  raven  hopped  from  its  corner  towards  it,  and  began 
smearing  its  bill  in  the  still  flowing  blood,  in  its  endeavour  to  tear 
and  enlarge  the  wound, 

"  Croak  !  "  went  the  bird,  delighted  with  its  unusual  banquet. 

"  Silence,  Harro,"  screamed  the  hag  ;  "  thy  note  seldom  bodes 
good." 

"  Strangers  here  ? "  said  the  young  man,  regarding  the  party 
attentively  ;  "  but  I  guessed  as  much  when  I  saw  your  steeds  tied 
to  the  chestnut-tree  beside  the  cottage.  You  have  lost  your  com- 
panions in  the  forest  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  curious,"  said  the  fellow,  doggedly,  for  he 
fancied  the  speaker  was  deceiving  him,  "  but  I  saw  them  about  a 
mile  hence.  More,  I  listened  to  their  conversation  while  I  lay 
crouched  on  the  damp  grass  as  they  rode  by  me,  and  heard  their 
leader,  whom  one  called  Dudley,  refusing  to  draw  rein  till  he 
overtook  you." 

"  Dudley  !  "  exclaimed  Princess  Mary,  starting  from  her  seat. 

"  Dudley  !  "  shrieked  the  hag  ;  "  the  oppressor,  the  assassin  ! 
Hath  the  scafldold  given  up  the  dead  ?  Did  men  deceive  me  when 
I  heard  that  justice  had  been  done,  and  that  the  axe  had  fallen  on 
his  accursed  neck  ?  " 

"  He  speaks  of  the  son  of  the  man  you  name." 

"  Father  or  son,  vengeance  is  still  the  same,"  continued  the 
woman.  "  Degenerate  dog !  "  she  added,  turning  to  her  son, 
"hadst  thou  not  an  arroAV  in  thy  belt  to  avenge  thy  widowed 
mof^ier's  tears — thy  father's  blood  ?  " 
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"  'Tis  not  too  late,"  muttered  the  young  giant,  seizing  the  brand, 
which  his  mother  had  laid  aside  as  soon  as  she  was  satisfied  of  the 
character  of  her  guests. 

In  an  instant  "Walter  and  Patch  drew  their  swords,  and  placed 
themselves  before  the  princess,  whom  it  was  evident  the  young 
ruffian  took  to  be  connected  with  the  enemy. 

"  Avoid  this  broil,"  said  Mary,  speaking  in  Norman-French,  so 
as  not  to  be  understood,  "  if  it  be  possible.  Dudley  is  an  enemy 
more  fearful  than  e'en  my  father's  frown,  or  Eustachio's  ill-timed 
zeal.     We  must  cross  the  stream  before  them." 

"  Trust  to  our  prudence,"  replied  Patch,  in  the  same  language  ; 
"  but  our  first  duty  is  to  secure  your  highness's  safety.  Fear  not ; 
the  sainted  queen,  jonv  mother,  watches  over  you." 

The  fury  of  the  mistress  of  the  hut  suddenly  was  calmed  ;  and, 
on  a  sign,  her  son  threw  down  his  weapon.  All  were  surprised  at 
the  change,  and  thought  at  first  that  she  had  understood  them. 

"  You  would  fly  ?  "  demanded  the  woman. 

"  We  would,"  said  Mary,  "  but,  alas  !  our  horses  are  exhausted." 

"  I  will  give  them  a  drug,"  said  their  hostess,  "  which  for  twelve 
hours  shall  restore  their  strength — nay,  give  them  tenfold  vigour." 

"And  the  torrent?" 

"  May  be  passed  by  one  who  knows  the  track,  even  though  it 
raged  with  ten  times  greater  fury.  Trust  to  my  guidance,  and  you 
shall  cross  in  safety." 

The  speaker  was  at  least  in  earneei  in  her  boast,  for  taking  down 
three  of  the  wooden  bowls,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son,  she  half- 
filled  them  with  water,  into  which  she  poured  the  contents  of  a 
stone  jar.  As  soon  as  it  was  opened  a  strong  and  not  unpleasant 
perfume  filled  the  place. 

As  soon  as  the  young  forester  had  left  the  hut  to  administer  the 
drug  to  the  horses,  the  manner  of  the  female  entirely  changed. 
Approaching  the  princess,  she  bent  the  knee  and  would  have 
kissed  her  hand. 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  said  Mary. 

"  Fear  not,"  whispered  the  woman  ;  "  they  should  tear  me  limb 
from  limb  ere  I  betrayed  you.  Prop  of  the  ancient  faith,  daughter 
of  kings,  go  forth  in  safety.  Think  not  that  I  am  mad  ;  my  words 
are  strange,  but  my  deeds  may  yet  prove  stranger.  Years  since  it 
was  foretold,"  she  added,  "  that  this  withered  hand  should  place 
the  daughter  of  Katherine  of  Arragon  upon  the  throne  :  it  will  one 
day  be  accomplished." 

"  Thou  art  mad." 

"  Hark  ! "  she  continued,  as  the  lively  neighing  of  the  steeds 
announced  that  the  drug  had  taken  effect ;  "  the  first  boast  is  at 
least  accomplished.  Fear  not  the  rest ;  you  will  have  small  need 
for  whip  or  spur ;  they  must  bestride  the  wind  who  follow  you. 
Once  past  the  torrent,  you  may  defy  pursuit." 
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To  the  astonishment  of  the  fugitives,  they  found  their  horses, 
lately  half-dead  with  fatigue,  pawing  the  ground  impatiently,  full 
of  life  and  animation,  as  if  anxious  to  proceed. 

"  Heaven  is  on  our  side,"  said  Mary,  as,  preceded  by  their  con- 
ductress, they  set  forward. 

"  And  the  weird  woman  of  the  chase,"  added  their  mysterious 
guide. 

The  young  hunter,  left  alone  in  the  hut,  began  to  prepare  the 
fawn  for  supper,  to  do  which  he  was  obliged  several  times  to  chase 
the  obstinate  raven  from  the  carcase,  where  for  some  time  it  had 
been  gorging  unobserved  at  its  ease. 

"  Croak  !  croak  !  "  cried  the  bird,  as  its  master  impatiently  kicked 
it  away  for  the  third  time.  The  sullen  creature,  oJBEended  at  the 
chastisement,  retreated  to  a  corner,  which  the  various  morsels  of 
offal  the  operator  threw  to  it  could  not  tempt  it  to  quit. 

"  It's  a  bad  sign,  Harro,"  he  observed,  "  when  we  cease  to  be 
friends." 

Just  as  he  had  finished  his  task,  Dudley  and  his  companions, 
who  had  been  baffled  in  their  search,  entered  the  cottage. 

"  What  art  thou  doing,  knave  ?  "  demanded  the  leader  of  the 
party,  who  was  a  stout  upholder  of  the  forest  laws. 

"  Canst  thou  not  see  ?  "  replied  the  young  man,  doggedly  ; 
"  skinning  a  deer." 

"  Insolent !  knowest  thou  not  many  a  better  man  has  been 
hanged  for  this  ?  " 

"  I  know  it.     My  father  hung  for  it." 

"  Yet  thou  art  not  forewarned,"  said  Dudley, 

"  No  more  than  thou  art ;  for  thine  lost  his  head  soon  after." 

This  was  an  allusion  which  the  fierce  soldier  was  never  known 
to  forgive  ;  his  cheek  became  ashy  pale,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with 
the  fury  of  an  excited  rattlesnake.  Without  a  word,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  before  his  victim  could  stand  upon  his  guard,  passed 
it  twice  through  his  heart. 

"  Croak  !  "  shrieked  the  raven,  as  it  hopped  from  its  hiding-place 
and  perched  upon  the  body  of  the  dying  man  ;  "  croak  !  croak  !  " 

In  a  few  moments  its  beak  was  again  stained  with  blood. 

"  This  passes  patience,"  said  Dudley  ;  "  but  the  fool  is  rightly 
served." 

At  this  moment  the  mother,  who  had  just  returned  from  guiding 
the  fugitives,  who  had  safely  crossed  the  torrent,  entered  the  hut  ; 
at  a  glance  she  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  her  miserj-,  and 
all  that  had  passed. 

"  Monster  !  "  she  cried,  "  a  widowed  mother's  curse  rest  on  thy 
head.  As  was  the  father,  so  is  the  sou — cruel,  remorseless,  bloody, 
pitiless  ;  and  so  the  fate  of  both — the  scaffold  !  the  scaffold  !  the 
scaffold  !  "  The  excited  woman  approached  close  to  the  assassin, 
and  shrieked  the  last  words  in  his  ear. 
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«  What  means  the  hag  ?  " 

"  That  I  shall  see  thy  head  higher  than  e'en  thy  pride  would 
place  it.  Dudley,"  she  continued,  "  when  thy  step  is  nearest  to  the 
throne, — when  ambition  holds  the  prize  almost  within  thy  reach, 
— then  will  thy  doom  be  near,  then  shall  we  meet  again.  As  I 
foretold  thy  father's  fate,  so  do  I  tell  thee  thine  !  " 

Dudley,  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent — for  there  was  a  memory  in 
her  words  which  caused  even  his  heart  to  quail — cast  a  furious 
look  upon  the  speaker,  and  darted  from  the  hut. 

"  Croak  !  croak  !  "  cried  the  raven,  hopping  after  him. 

For  a  long  time  the  wretched  mother  remained  insensible  upon 
the  body  of  her  murdered  son. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


In  a  lofty  chamber  in  Montague  Manor  was  seated  a  venerable 
lady,  whose  imbroken  form  and  stately  person  showed  that  time 
had  dealt  most  gently  with  her. 

This  remarkable  personage  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  and  the  daughter  of  George  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey  in  the  Tower.  She  was  Countess  of  Salisbury  and 
Baroness  Montague  in  her  own  right.  Descended  from  the  line 
of  Plantagenet,  she  possessed  the  high  and  courageous  spirit  of  her 
race.  Induced,  perhaps,  by  the  calamities  of  her  earlier  days,  she 
had  condescended  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  Sir  Richard  Pole, 
whose  blood,  although  it  had  flowed  through  many  honourable 
veins,  was  scarcely  worthy  to  mingle  with  the  pure  stream  by 
which  the  existence  of  the  noble  Margaret  was  cherished. 

Henry  VIII.  for  many  years  showed  her  great  distinction,  and 
committed  the  Princess  Mary  to  her  keeping  after  his  divorce  from 
her  mother. 

The  anxiety  which  now  was  noticeable  in  her  countenance  arose 
from  the  absence  of  her  ward,  whom  she  had  permitted,  contrary 
to  the  strict  injunctions  of  the  king,  to  visit  her  dying  parent  at 
Kimbolton,  and  whose  escape  from  the  political  machinations  of 
Eustachio,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  pursuit  of  Dudley,  we 
described  in  our  last  chapter.  The  absence  of  the  princess  had 
been  carefully  concealed  from  the  household,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  indisposition  which  compelled  her  to  keep  her  chamber, 
where  the  countess  and  her  physician  alone  were  supposed  to 
enter.  The  form  of  serving  her  grace  had  been  regularly  kept  up, 
as  a  blind,  during  her  absence,  the  venerable  lady  herself  carrying 
the  dishes  into  the  apartment  of  the  presumed  invalid. 
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"  Five  days,"  she  murmured,  rising  and  pacing  the  rush-strewn 
floor  uneasily  ;  "  five  whole  days,  and  not  a  sign  of  their  return  ! 
It  will  be  impossible  much  longer  to  conceal  her  absence  from  the 
household,  many  of  whom  are  little  better  than  spies  upon  us.  Our 
Lady  aid  her  !  "  she  added  ;  "  it  is  for  the  desolate  child  I  feel  more 
than  for  myself.  My  days  cannot  be  many  ;  and  whether  in  a 
dungeon,  on  a  scaffold,  or  her  ancestral  halls,  Margaret  Plantagenet 
will  know  how  to  die  !  " 

Little  did  the  venerable  matron  dream  how  near  she  was  to  being 
called  on  to  fulfil  her  boast. 

Dr.  Mansel,  her  physician,  entered  from  the  inner  chamber,  where 
it  was  supposed  he  had  passed  the  night  watching  by  the  couch  of 
her  sick  ward,  as  she  finished  her  soliloquy. 

"  See  you  any  signs  of  their  approach  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  None,  madam,  none  ;  but  that  is  not  the  worst — a  party  of 
horsemen  are  directing  their  way  towards  the  house," 

"  Horsemen  !  "  repeated  the  countess,  her  pale  features  slightly 
flushed.  "  Horsemen  !  then  I  guess  the  rest.  The  abience  of  the 
princess  has  been  discovered.  I  am  betrayed  ;  and  these  are  the 
messengers  of  Henry's  vengeance." 

"  Hope  for  the  best,"  said  the  physician  ;  "  he  may  be  merciful." 

"  Merciful  !  "  she  repeated,  with  a  look  of  scorn  ;  "  oh  !  well  I 
know  the  Tudors'  mercy — it  is  written  in  the  blood  of  my  murdered 
brother,  my  persecuted  kindred.  The  Welsh  wolf  fears  the  English 
hart  too  much  to  spare  its  aged  dam." 

"They  are  but  few,"  observed  the  old  man  ;  "  should  their  errand 
in  truth  prove  hostile,  we  are  strong  enough  to  resist  th9m,  and  at 
least  gain  time  for  flight." 

"  Flight ! "  repeated  the  lady,  mournfully  ;  "and  whither  should 

I  fly?" 

f."  To  your  son  Reginald,  in  Italy." 

"  Hopeless  ! — hopeless  !  You  may  transplant  the  tender  sapling, 
but  not  the  gnarled  tree.  I  will  cause  no  man  destruction  in  my 
cause ;  the  fate  we  can't  avoid  true  courage  shows  itself  in 
yielding  to." 

At  this  instant  an  usher  entered  the  apartment  to  announce  that 
Viscount  Lisle,  who  was  on  his  way  from  court,  and  was  charged 
with  a  message  to  the  Lady  Mary  from  her  father,  demanded 
admission  at  the  gates. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  the  countess,  firmly  ;  "  we  will  descend  to 
meet  him.  Offer  such  hospitality  as  our  State  affords  ;  let  not  the 
pliant  courtier  say  that  Margaret  Plantagenet  sent  him  hungry 
from  her  gates." 

"  What,  nobly  lady,  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  Confess  all,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "  Think  you,"  she  added, 
proudly,  "  I  would  descend  to  falsehood  ?  " 

"lam  not  so  scrupulous,"  interrupted  the  physician  ;"  let  me 
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descend  to  meet  this  Dudley — keep  him  in  play  until  the  latest 
moment.  In  the  game  of  life  we  should  never  throw  one  chance 
away." 

"  At  my  time  it  is  scarcely  worth  a  struggle  to  preserve  it," 
observe  the  countess  ;  "  but  be  it  as  you  advise.  I  will  retire  to 
the  Lady  Mary's  room,  and  wait  as  you  advise." 

On  descending  to  the  great  hall.  Dr.  Mansel  found  Dudley  and 
his  companions,  who,  although  not  invested  with  any  official 
character,  had  already"  begun  examining  the  domestics. 

"  And  so,"  he  said,  "  the  Lady  Mary  has  been  sick  for  five  days  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  who  came  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  question. 

"  And  who  has  seen  her  ?  "  he  demanded  rudely. 

"  I  and  the  countess,"  was  the  reply. 

A  smile  of  incredulity  lit  the  features  of  the  artful  Dudley,  who 
was  puzzled  how  to  proceed  ;  for,  as  we  before  observed,  he  was 
invested  with  no  official  character,  and  he  knew  that  the  stern  old 
countess  was  not  a  person  whom  he  could  either  bully  or  terrify  ; 
still  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  obtain  proofs  of 
the  absence  of  the  princess. 

"  This  is  folly,  doctor,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  well  know  the  Lady 
Mary  is  not  at  Montague  Manor." 

The  household  exchanged  looks  amongst  themselves,  for  such 
for  three  days  past  had  been  the  general  opinion. 

"  More,"  resumed  the  speaker  ;  "  that  she  hath  been  to  Kim- 
bolton." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Mansel,  who  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  began  to 
suspect  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  "  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  jest 
at  the  expense  of  our  credulity.  If  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
credentials  to  the  princess  I  will  request  an  immediate  audience 
of  her  grace,  that  you  may  be  satisfied." 

"  I  tell  you  she  is  absent,"  repeated  Dudley,  who  was  almost 
as  much  embarrassed  as  the  doctor  how  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  false  position. 

"  And  I  repeat,  show  your  letters — ^give  some  token  that  this 
intrusion  is  authorised  by  the  king,  or  I  advise  the  countess  to  give 
orders  to  have  you  tossed  into  the  moat,"  replied  the  physician. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  the  dispute  might  have  terminated, 
for  it  continued  to  wax  warm  on  either  side.  The  domestics,  who 
were  both  numerous  and  attached  to  their  venerable  mistress, 
naturally  took  courage,  and  sided  with  the  speaker  when  they 
found  that  Dudley  came  unarmed  by  the  authority  of  the  king. 
Swords  were  already  drawn  on  both  sides,  when  the  stern  voice 
of  Margaret  Plantagenet  was  heard  to  exclaim  from  the  inner 
room  : 

"  Peace,  knaves  !     Place  for  her  grace  the  Princess  Mary  !  " 

The  next  moment  the  countess  entered,  preceded  by  her  ward, 
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whose  pale  face  and  haggard  eyes  gave  proof  that  she  was  ill,  and 
that  the  doctor's  story  was  not  all  a  fiction. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  decide  as  she  entered  the  apart- 
ment which  was  the  most  surprised,  Mansel  or  Dudley  ;  the  latter, 
who  was  an  accomplished  courtier,  bowed  to  hide  his  chagrin, 

"  I  understand,  my  lord,"  said  the  princess,  "  you  are  the  bearer 
of  letters  from  my  father  ?  " 

"  Not — not  exactly  letters,"  stammered  the  discomfited  intriguer. 

"  Have  we  misunderstood  the  Lady  Salisbury  ? "  demanded 
Mary,  turning  to  her  companion. 

"  Such,  I  understood,  was  the  pretence  which  gained  him 
admission  here,"  replied  the  countess,  haughtily. 

"His  lordship  said  so  at  the  gate,"  observed  the  warder. 

"And  since  then,"  added  the  secretary,  "he  hath  been  questioning 
all  the  household,  asserting  that  your  grace  was  absent — fled  to 
Kimbolton — not  ill ;  and  that  for  two  nights  past  he  had  chased 
you  through  the  country." 

"And  is  it  so,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Mary,  sternly  ;  "  was  it  to  gratify 
an  idle  curiosity,  or  still  more  idle  spleen,  we  have  been  dragged 
from  our  sick  couch  under  the  thought  of  doing  honour  to  our 
father's  messenger  ?  We  congratulate  you,  my  lord,  upon  your 
honourable  conduct,  and  trust  an  hour  will  come  to  prove  our 
gratitude." 

Bold  as  Dudley  constitutionally  was,  he  quailed  beneath  the 
speaker's  cold  grey  eye.  Could  he  have  seen  into  futurity,  her 
glance  would  have  given  him  an  uncomfortable  sensation  about 
the  neck. 

"Gods!  what!"  cried  the  aged  countess,  "have  I  lived  to  be 
braved  in  my  own  halls  by  the  son  of  the  extortioner  Dudley, 
whom  the  rope  would  have  requited  better  than  the  axe  ?  Arm, 
knaves  !  "  she  continued,  turning  to  the  domestics,  whom  the  sight 
of  the  princess  had  given  fresh  courage  to — "  arm,  and  drive  the 
intruders  from  my  house." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  baffled  man,  pale  with  passion  at  the  fierce 
taunt  respecting  his  father,  "  the  residence  of  the  Lady  Mary  must 
not  be  made  the  scene  of  strife.  I  can  respect  my  master's 
daughter,  though  by  descending  to  artifice  she  has  lost  the  respect 
due  to  herself.  For  you,  proud  woman,  I  shall  find  another  vv^ay 
to  thank  you." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  speaker  left  the  house.  He  was 
a  man  of  his  word,  and  kept  his  threat  as  far  as  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  was  concerned,  against  Avhom  Henry  was  already 
sufficiently  predisposed  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of  her  son, 
Reginald  de  la  Pole,  at  the  Papal  court,  against  him. 

A  few  days  after  Dudley's  return  to  London  orders  were  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  aged  countess,  and  her  committal  to  the  Tower. 

On  her  trial  the   illustrious  lady   defended  herself  with  great 
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spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  indignantly  denying  the  charge  of 
treason,  which,  in  the  legal  phrase  of  the  day,  was  merely  con- 
structive, and  supported  by  no  better  proof  than  the  assertion  that 
she  had  entertained  certain  Italian  domestics  in  her  service  who 
might  possibly  be  spies  of  Rome.  The  subservient  peers,  with 
Henry's  tool,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  their  head — who  would 
doubtless  have  devoted  his  own  mother  to  the  block  rather  than 
offend  the  royal  brute  he  called  his  master — found  the  ^ged 
daughter  of  the  Plantagenets  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
accordingly  pronounced.  Vainly  Mary  interceded  for  her  mother's 
friend.  Henry  was  inexorable  ;  and  the  queen,  to  whom  the 
princess  in  her  grief  wrote  to  urge  her  influence  with  the  king, 
never  condescended  to  reply. 

On  the  scaffold  the  high  courage  for  which  her  illustrious  race 
had  been  celebrated  did  not,  belie  itself  in  Margaret  Plantagenet. 
"When  told  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block,  she  stoutly  refused, 
saying  that  she  had  committed  no  treason,  and  that  if  the  tyrant 
Tudor  wanted  her  head,  he  might  get  it  as  he  could.  It  was  a 
fearful  sight  to  see  an  aged  woman  running  round  the  scaffold,  her 
white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  followed  by  the  executioner, 
striking  at  her  with  the  axe.  It  was  not  till  after  repeated  blows 
that  she  fell,  and  the  bloody  tragedy  was  accomplished. 

This  scene  occurred  in  England  while  such  men  as  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell  lived,  and  not  one  voice  was  heard  in  execration  of  the 
deed.     No  wonder  kings  are  tyrants  when  men  are  curs  ! 

Anne  Boleyn  was  shortly  after  punished  for  her  heartlessness  by 
the  premature  birth  of  a  son.  Had  the  child  lived,  her  fate  might 
have  been  different.     Her  last  hold  on  Henry  was  all  but  broken. 

The  intelligence  of  Katherine's  death  inspired  Anne  Boleyn 
with  triumphant  joy,  and  she  indicated  her  satisfaction  by  wearing 
yellow  for  mourning — an  instance  of  bad  taste  which  her  admirers 
have  vainly  attempted  to  palliate  by  urging  that  yellow  was  the 
colour  usually  worn  in  France  as  mourning  for  queens  ;  but  this 
interpretation  is  too  far-fetched,  especially  as  she  exultingly 
exclaimed,  when  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  brought  the  news  to  her, 
"  That  now  indeed  she  was  a  queen  !  "  Her  satisfaction,  however, 
was  of  short  duration  ;  for  the  season  of  her  adversity  was  shortly 
to  arise^her  husband's  love  was  already  on  the  wane. 

"Could  I  but  persuade  Norris,"  she  thought,  "  to  resign  that  fatal 
letter,  I  might  defy  the  malice  of  my  stars." 

She  did  persuade  him,  but  the  result  was  fatal  to  both. 

A  few  nights  after  the  events  we  have  described  there  was  a 
masque  at  court,  during  which  Henry's  attention  to  Jane  Seymour 
became  a  subject  of  general  remark. 

The  young  lady  whom  Anne  had  so  imprudently  retained  about 
her  person  as  maid  of  honour  was  of  great  beauty,  and  of  a  mind 
and  disposition  suitable  in  gentleness  and  delicacy  to  her  external 
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loveliness.  She  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Sir  John 
Seymour,  of  Wolf  Hall,  in  Wiltshire  ;  her  father  was  descended 
from  the  Lords  of  Beauchamp,  and  had  married  into  the  honourable 
family  of  the  Wentworths,  from  whom  descended  the  present 
Fitzwilliam  family.  He  had  maintained  a  reputation  for  valour 
in  the  wars  both  in  the  present  and  late  reigns,  and  at  the  time  we 
speak  of  held  the  office  of  governor  of  Bristol  Castle. 

Intoxicated  with  her  beauty  and  position,  Anne  Boleyn  thought 
merely  of  her  pleasure  ;  like  a  giddy  child,  she  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  fortune,  and  dreamed  not  it  had  also  shadows.  With 
an  imprudence  which  not  even  innocence  could  excuse,  she  danced, 
not  onlj^  with  her  old  lover  Wyat,  but  with  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
whose  favour  with  his  royal  mistress  was  already  too  freely  talked 
about,  and  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  mistress.  Lady  Rochfort. 
Anne  forgot  in  her  thoughtlessness  that  there  is  no  enemy  so 
dangerous  as  a  jealous  woman.  After  having  made  her  appearance 
with  the  king  in  state,  she  seized  the  moment  of  his  ai)sence  to 
withdraw,  but  soon  returned,  masked,  and  in  a  domino  like  any 
other  lady  of  the  court ;  a  disguise  which,  although  not  sufficient 
to  conceal  her,  permitted  those  around  her  to  address  her  with  a 
familiarity  which  would  have  shocked  the  ears  of  her  virtuous 
predecessor. 

Henry,  who  witnessed  her  conduct  with  displeasure,  withdrew 
into  a  closet  communicating  by  folding  doors  with  the  saloon. 
Jane  Seymour  was  already  seated  there,  half-pensively,  half- 
coquettishly  perhaps,  and,  strange  to  say,  alone  ;  for  since  it  was 
observed  that  the  king  viewed  her  with  admiration,  the  younger 
courtiers  were  afraid  to  flirt  with  her  :  the  jackals  knew  their 
place. 

"  Alone,  May -bird  !  "  exclaimed  Henry,  gallantly  taking  her 
hand  ;  "  I  thought  I  had  been  the  only  one  deserted  here." 

Jane  noted  not  only  the  words,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered. 

"  The  sun,  sire,  shineth  where  it  listeth,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  and  we 
should  not  complain  of  solitude,  since  its  rays  give  light  and 
animation  to  the  world :  it  is  a  desert  only  where  it  shines  not." 

"  Say'st  thou,  sweetheart  ?  "  said  the  enamoured  monarch,  gazing 
upon  her  with  the  same  looks  of  admiration  with  which,  but  a  few 
months  before,  he  had  gazed  upon  his  queen.  "  Why,  then,  art 
thou  insensible  ?  " 

The  maid  of  honour  raised  her  eyes  and  gazed  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  reproachful  tenderness  which  she  was  far  from  feeling  for 
a  man  of  Henry's  years,  person,  and  character  ;  but  he  was  a  king, 
whom  recent  example  had  proved  would  divorce  one  wife  to 
elevate  another  ;  and  women,  even  the  most  virtuous,  after  a 
certain  age,  are  generally  coquettes  or  else  ambitious.  Jane 
Seymour  most  probably  was  the  latter  only,  and  employed  the  arts 
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of  the  former  but  as  a  battery  to  advance  her  dB3i<jn.  In  love 
affairs  women  are  born  generals. 

"  You  are  silent,"  whispered  her  admirer. 

"  What  can  I  say,  your  highness  ?  "  timidly  replied  his  com- 
panion. "  Honour  is  dearer  to  me  even  than  life  or  love.  Woman's 
heart  is  weak,  but  H^ven  hath  wisely  placed  Virtue  as  its  guardian. 
Why  force  the  blush  into  my  conscious  cheek — why  seek  for  au 
avowal  whose  very  shame  consumes  me  ?  " 

"  All  ties,"  said  the  king,  meaningly,  "  are  not  indissoluble." 

"  But  marriage  is,  sire." 

"  Unless  upon  just  grounds,"  added  Henry,  moodily,  his  virtuous 
resentment  at  Anne's  levities  increased  by  Jane's  opposition  to  his 
wishes. 

At  this  moment  a  courtier,  dressed  in  a  long  gown  of  crimson 
taffeta,  ornamented  with  Venetian  passementerie,  who,  like  the 
speakers,  was  masked,  approached  the  spot  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  pretending  not  to  know  them,  exclaimed  : 

"  Lovers  !  lovers,  on  my  life  !  " 

"  Do  you  read  the  stars,  friend  ?  "  demanded  Henry,  disguising 
his  voice,  willing  to  humour  the  supposed  mistake. 

"The  heavens,  like  the  earth,  to  me,"  replied  the  intruder, 
oracularly,  "are  as  an  open  page  ;  to  me  the  present  is  as  was  the 
past,  the  future  as  the  present.  I  can  read  the  vety  thoughts  of 
those  who  trust  in  me." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Jane,  either  believing  in  his  assertion,  or  feigning 
to  do  so.     "  What,  then,  are  my  fortunes  ?  " 

"  Show  me  your  hand.  I  see,  I  see,"  he  murmured,  after 
surveying  it  carefully  ;  "  a  lofty  fortune,  a  noble  state — a  life  of 
honour,  lady,  and  of  love." 

"  Wedded  ?  "  she  inquired,  ^midly. 

"  Wedded,"  repeated  the  stranger — for  such  he  appeared  both  to 
the  monarch  and  his  companion. 

"And  mine?"  said  the  king,  at  the  same  time  extending  hi^ 
palm. 

"  The  lion's  path — the  lordly  eagle's  flight — a  career  for  men  to 
wonder  at  and  fear.  There  are  ears,"  he  added,  bowing  respectfully, 
"  to  which  I  dare  not  utter  more." 

"  But  my  thought — my  thought,  man  ?  " 

"  He  were  a  bold  man  who  would  presume  to  speak  it,"  replied 
the  pretended  soothsayer. 

"  But  thou  shalt  speak  it,"  replied  the  monarch  ;  "  or  I  will  find 
a  way  to  wring  it  from  thee.  If,  as  you  say,  mine  is  the  lion's  path, 
remember  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  it.  If  my  career  is  indeed  the 
eagle's  flight,  beware  its  swoop." 

"  Should  it  offend  you  ?  "  faltered  the  stranger, 

"  I  can  laugh  at  it,"  answered  the  king  carelessly. 

"  Should  it  prove  true  ?  " 
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"  I  can  pardon  it." 

"  And  let  me  pass  unquestioned  ?  "  demanded  the  intruder. 

"  Even  so." 

"  Upon  your  knightly  honour." 

"  Upon  my  knightly  honour,"  repeated  the  king. 

He  was  daring,  whoever  the  intruder  might  he  ;  for  he  leant 
toward  the  speaker,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  :  "  A  wife's  fidelity — 
a  woman's  love  ;  "  and  ere  Henry  could  recover  from  his  surprise, 
walked  hastily  away,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  monarch,  who 
was  naturally  suspicious,  eyed  his  companion  doubtfully  ;  at  first 
he  deemed  it  a  plot  of  hers  to  shake  his  faith  in  Anne's  fidelity  •;  a 
moment's  reflection,  however,  showed  him  that  he  was  mistaken. 
Hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  he  cast  his  glance  around  the  chamber, 
by  this  time  filled  with  courtiers  and  noble  dames.  The  queen 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  brow  of  Henry  grew  fearfully  dark, 
as  he  hastened  from  the  crowded  presence-chamber  towards  the 
private  apartments  of  the  palace.  Sir  John  Perrot  was  about  to 
follow  him,  when  the  stern  voice  of  his  master  warned  him  back. 
"  I  need  no  attendance,"  he  whispered.  "  Remain  here,  and  tell 
Suffolk  to  let  a  guard  be  ready  at  my  call.  Where  is  the 
queen  ?  " 

"  She  retired  a  few  moments  since  to  her  private  chamber,  your 
grace." 

"  We  shall  see,"  muttered  Henry,  as  he  walked  away — "  we  shall 
see. .  If  I  prove  her  the  thing  I  dread  to  name,  this  night  she  sleeps 
within  the  Tower." 

On  reaching  the  terrace  the  impatient  speaker  saw  or  fancied  that 
the  same  mysterious  personage  who  had  excited  his  suspicions 
flitted  in  the  darkness  before  him.  As  a  precavition  he  drew  his 
sword  ;  for,  like  most  tyrants,  he  had  an  instinctive  conviction  that 
he  was  not  beloved,  and  prepared  himself  accordingly. 

Despite  his  jealousy  and  indignation,  he  had  sufficient  control 
over  his  passion  not  to  let  it  defeat  his  purpose  by  its  ebullitions  ; 
he  therefore  slackened  his  pace  as  he  reached  the  windows  of  the 
private  apartment  of  the  queen.  A  light  was  streaming  from  one 
of  them,  casting  the  reflection  of  the  coloured  glass  upon  the  stone 
balustrade.  Carefully  approaching,  he  beheld  Norris  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

"  Traitress  ! "  he  muttered  to  himself  ;  "  was  it  for  this  I  risked 
a  crown  ?  " 

"  Even  so,"  whispered  someone  near  him. 

He  turned  and  beheld  his  masked  acquaintance  in  the  gown  of 
taffeta  with  Venetian  passementerie.  Seizing  him  by  the  arm,  he 
muttered  : 

"  Silence,  on  your  life  !  " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  speak — my  tale  is  told — my  task  all  but 
ended." 
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The  evening  had  been  sultry,  and  the  mndow,  which  opened 
into  a  species  of  balcony  projecting  from  the  apartment,  was  but 
partially  closed.  Henry  carefully  drew  the  casement  towards  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  hear  all  that  passed  :  the  inmates  of  the 
chamber  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  conversation  to  note 
him. 

"  This  is  ungenerous,  Norris,"  were  the  first  words  Anne  was 
heard  to  utter.  "  Why  seek  a  love  fatal  alike  to  both  of  us  ?  Hast 
thou  forgot  my  honour  is  fenced  round  by  death  and  sin,  or  that  a 
yawning  grave  lies  between  thee  and  thy  presumptuous  hopes  .?  " 

"  Were  it  the  etercal  gulf  that  bigots  preach  of,  or  where 
churchmen  say  the  unblest  spirits  writhe  in  immortal  agony," 
replied  the  amorous  knight,  "  and  such  a  bliss  in  view,  still  would 
I  tempt  it.  Anne,"  he  continued,  passionately,  "  thou  art  the  day- 
star  of  my  life — the  aim  of  my  existence  !  The  thought  that  thou 
art  another's  is  distraction  to  me  !  Like  the  bold  Greek  who' 
braved  Olympian  Jove,  I,  too,  bear  the  vulture  preying  on  my 
heart ;  but  what  were  his  fabled  pangs  compared  to  mine — the 
pangs  of  unrequited  love  "i  " 

Henry's  companion  observed  that  the  monarch's  teeth  absolutely 
gnashed  with  rage,  and  he  smiled  beneath  his  mask. 

"  Love,"  repeated  Anne  ;  "  do  not  pollute  the  word  ;  for  true  love 
sues  for  that  it  seeks  ;  it  is  love's  semblance  only  that  extorts  it. 
That  letter,  Norris,"  she  added— "that  fatal  letter  !  " 

"  Is  safe  within  my  cai)inet." 

"  Yield  it  to  my  tears — my  prayers  !  Should  it  be  found,  I 
trem'ble  as  I  think  on  Henry's  wrath." 

"  I  cannot  part  with  it,"  interrupted  the  knight ;  "  it  is  my 
talisman — the  key  which  opens  to  a  bower  of  bliss — the  ladder  by 
whose  aid  I  one  day  trust  to  mount  to  joy.  The  brightest  jewel  in 
King  Henry's  crown  would  not  tempt  me  to  resign  it." 

"  Not  e'en  my  love  ?  "  demanded  Anne,  coquettishly  ;  for  she 
felt  that  she  was  playing  for  a  fearful  stake,  and  trusted  to  delude 
him  by  hopes  she  never  meant  to  realise. 

"  Thy  love,"  iterated  Norris  ;  "  what  would  it  not  purchase  ? — my 
soul,  my  life,  an  eternity  of  chains.  Give  me  that  hope,"  he 
added,  sinking  on  his  knees  and  catching  her  scarcely  resisting 
hand,  "  and  I  will  be  thy  slave — wait  on  thy  smile  with  all  a 
lover's  fondness — repay  the  boon  with  all  a  lover's  truth." 

The  indignant  monarch  had  seen  enough  ;  his  furious  nature 
could  endure  no  more.  Motioning  to  his  companion  to  remain,  he 
hastily  left  the  terrace  and  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where 
Suffolk,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  had  already  assembled  a  party 
of  the  guard. 

"Go  to  the  chamber  of  the  queen,"  he  hoarsely  whispered; 
"  arrest  the  adulteress." 

"  Sire  I  "  exclaimed  the  duke,  speechless  with  surprise. 
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"  Dost  understand  me  ?  "  demanded  his  master,  ferociously  ;  "  or 
art  thou,  too,  leagued  against  me  ?  Arrest  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
wanton  whom  my  folly  raised  to  a  crown, 'and  for  whom  justice 
reserves  the  axe.  Secure  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Norris,  and  bring 
them  both  unto  the  council-chamber.  Not  a  moment's  delay,  or 
thy  head,  Suffolk — ay,  even  thine " 

The  obsequious  brother-in-law  knew  too  well  the  furious  dis- 
position he  had  to  deal  with.  Without  another  word  he  quitted 
the  hall. 

"  Perrot  !  "  roared  the  king. 

In  an  instant  the  courtier  stood  beside  him. 

"  Go  to  the  lodging  of  Sir  John  Norris,  and  bring  to  the  council- 
chamber  his  cabinet.  Let  no  one  touch  it,  man,  on  thy  life — on  thy 
life.  Stay,"  he  added  as  the  terrified  favourite  was  about  to  depart, 
"  send  to  the  terrace  ;  there  is  a  mummer  there — a  masking  devil, 
who — no  matter,  man  or  devil,  he  hath  spoken  truth  ;  see  that  he 
escapes  not.    Away  !  " 

The  messenger  needed  no  second  command,  but  disappeared  upon 
the  instant.  The  excited  speaker  continued,  like  a  chafed  lion,  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  hall,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  the  guards 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  courtiers,  who  neither  ventured  to  raise 
their  eyes  nor  whisper  in  his  presence — so  much  was  the  relentless 
tyrant  feared  by  all  who  knew  him. 

"  Dupe  !  "  he  kept  muttering  to  himself — "  dupe  !  dupe  !  I  shall 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe  !  How  Rome  will  triumph  in  my 
shame  !  Let  them,"  he  added  ;  "  it  shall  be  washed  out  with  blood 
— the  axe  for  the  sceptre  ;  the  scaffold  for  a  throne.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
It  will  be  brave  sport  to  Spain  and  Katherine's  friends." 

Norris  was  still  at  the  feet  of  Anne  when  the  guard  sent  by 
Henry  to  arrest  his  companion  on  the  terrace  approached.  The 
heavy  tread  of  the  soldiers  startled  the  imprudent,  but  not  guilty, 
Anne  ;  and  turning  to  the  window,  she  beheld,  to  her  astonishment, 
tha.t  it  was  wide  open,  and  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  cloak  sternly 
regarding  her. 

"  Fly  ! "  she  whispered,  "  we  are  betrayed  !  " 

Norris  sprang  through  the  window  just  in  time  to  be  arrested 
with  the  stranger  who  had  caused  his  alarm,  and  who  he  doubted 
not  had  betrayed  him.  As  the  torches  flashed  upon  his  features 
he  recognised  his  former  victim,  and  the  reader's  old  acquaintance 
—Patch. 

"  The  jester  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  told  you  we  should  meet  once  more,"  said  Patch, "  and  I  have 
kept  my  word." 

"  Mercy  for  her  !  "  cried  the  knight,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  "  whom 
my  imprudence  has  destroyed." 

There  was  a  generosity  in  the  request  which  almost  touched  the 
pity  of  the  jester,  for  it  in  part  redeemed  the  speaker's  error  ;  but 
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he  caught  sight  of  the  ring  which  he  had  taken  from  the  dead  hand 
of  Wolsey  ;  and  his  heart  was  once  more  hard  as  iron. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense  as  to  the  full  extent 
of  her  misery,  for  in  a  few  moments  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  attended 
by  a  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  entered  the  chamber  where 
her  interview  with  Norris  had  taken  place,  and  found  her  over- 
whelmed with  despair  and  terror,  half-fainting  in  her  seat. 

"  What  means  this  intrusion,  my  lord  ?  "  she  demanded,  trying 
to  assume  a  firmness  she  did  not  possess.  "  Armed  men  in  the 
closet  of  the  queen  ?  "Doubtless  some  jest !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  a  jest !  Say 
it  is  a  jest,  and  I  forgive  you." 

"  Would  that  it  were  no  other  !  "  replied  the  duke  ;  "  but  my 
orders  respecting  you  are  most  imperative." 

"  Respecting  me  ?  "  repeated  the  queen. 

"  You  are  a  prisoner." 

"  Prisoner  !  "  shrieked  Anne,  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
realisation  of  her  worst  fears  ;  "  then  I  am  lost,  for  who  can  name 
the  prisoner  that  ever  Henry  spared  ?  Suffolk,  brother,"  she 
added,  clinging  to  his  arm,  "  go  to  my  husband  ;  tell  him  I  can 
explain  all — all.  Mark  !  all,"  she  added,  laughing  hysterically,  "  if 
he  will  let  me  speak  with  him  one  moment." 

"  Your  highness  can  do  that  before  the  council,"  observed  the 
duke,  *'  who  will  be  delighted  to  prove  their  duty  to  the  king  by 
justice  to  his  wife." 

"Justice  !  "  repeated  Anne,  with  an  impatient  gesture  ;  "justice 
from  them  !  You  mock  me,  duke.  None  know  so  well  as  jou 
they  are  but  puppets  to  my  husband's  will — things  that  move, 
breathe,  speak,  swear,  and  lie  as  he  directs.  Justice  from  them  !  " 
she  added,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  "the  vulture's  justice  on 
the  fluttering  dove.  0  Suffolk,  I  have  been  imprudent,  but  not 
guilty — not  guilty  to  my  lord." 

"  It  is  my  duty,  madam,  to  hope  that  you  may  prove  it." 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  not,"  she  iterated,  wringing  her  hands  in 
agony  ;  "  if  you  have  any  pity  left,  conduct  me  to  my  husband." 

"  Guards,  form  her  highness's  escort,"  said  the  duke,  turning 
coldly  away. 

"  Where  do  you  lead  me  ?  "  she  demau'led  ;  "  to  Henry  ?  " 

"  To  the  council,  madam." 

"  Then  I  am  lost." 

Preceded  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  walked  bare-headed 
before  her,  and  surrounded  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  Anne 
Boleyn  was  conducted  from  her  apartment  to  the  council  chamber. 

On  reaching  the  ante-room.  Sir  John  Perrot  informed  his  grace 
that  he  must  remain  there  with  his  prisoner  till  summoned  to 
appear,  and  whispered  that  Sir  Henry  Norris  was  already  under 
examination. 

The  council  chamber  in  the  old  palace  at  Greenwich,  where  the 
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discovery  and  arrest  had  taken  place,  that  night  presented  a  curious 
picture  of  passion,  crime,  weakness,  and  subserviency.  Henry, 
who  either  really  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  convinced  of  Anne's 
inconstancy,  kept  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  much  in  the  same 
way  as  he  had  done  in  the  great  hall.  Besides  Cromwell,  the  king's 
vicegerent  for  ecclesiastical  affairs — the  same  wh,^  had  been 
Wolsey's  secretary — there  were  present  Cranmer,  who  wore  a 
troubled  look  ;  Norfolk,  cold  and  supple,  ready  to  pronounce  a 
sentence,  even  upon  his  own  blood,  if  it  v/ould  please  his  capricious 
master  ;  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  one  or  two  councillors  of  less  note. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  cabinet  of  Florence  marqueterie  ; 
the  same  Avhich  Leo  X,  had  sent  to  Wolsey  at  the  commencement 
of  his  prosperous  career,  and  which  may  still  be  seen  in  Windsor 
Castle.  Drawer  after  drawer  had  been  ransacked,  every  recess 
thrown  open,  but  still  no  paper  or  letter  compromising  the  queen 
c^uld  be  found.  Norris,  who,  together  with  Patch,  was  strictly 
g^iarded  at  the  lower  end  of  the  council  table,  began  to  breathe 
freely  ;  but  he  counted  without  his  h6st. 

"The  rack,"  said  Henry,  "  may  force  it  from  him  ;  make  out  his 
committal  to  the  Tower  ;  Kingston  will  find  the  means  to  make 
him  speak." 

Sir  William  Kingston  was  governor  at  the  time. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Cranmer,  timidly — for,  although  a  friend  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  like  most  priests  he  was  a  cautious  man — "  this 
villain  hath  belied  her  majesty — there  may  be  no  letter." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  a  fool,"  said  the  king.  "  Am  I  a  dolt — ^an 
idiot  ?  Have  I  nor  eyes  nor  ears  ?  Did  I  not  see  the  traitor  on 
his  knee  to  the  adulteress — hear  her  implore  him  to  give  her  back 
the  letter  ?  I,  by  my  crown  and  honour,  believe  it  treason,  priest, 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  that  letter." 

After  such  a  declaration,  Cranmer  was  perfectly  convinced. 
Henry  had  a  most  persuasive  way  of  bringing  his  councillors  to 
think  with  him. 

"Your  highness  is  deceived,"  exclaimed  Norris,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  queen  than  for 
himself  ;  "  there  is  no  letter.  It  was  an  idle  boast — an  empty 
threat.     I  alone  am  culpable.     Her  majesty  is  innocent." 

"  Liar  !  "  muttered  the  king. 

Patch  only  smiled. 

"I  think,  sire,"  observed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  "that  the  jester 
here  could  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter." 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  king,  "  he  hath  rendered  us  a  good,  though 
painful  service  ;  and  now  I  recollect,  the  cabinet  was  Wolsey's. 
Hast  seen  it,  knave,  before  ?  " 

The  jester  nodded. 

"  Have  all  the  drawers  been  opened  ?  " 

"  All,  save  one,"  replied  Patch. 
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Norris  fixed  an  imploring  glance  upon  him  ;  but  it  was  useless— 
his  own  torture  and  imprisonment  he  might  have  forgiven  ;  but 
his  master's  wrongs,  and  Anne's  Boleyn's  persecution  of  him  after 
he  had  fallen  from  his  once  dazzling  greatness,  were  graved  too 
deeply  on  his  memory  for  pity  to  eflEace.  Approaching  the  cabinet, 
he  pressed  his  finger  on  a  spring  concealed  beneath  a  shield  blazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  cardinal,  when  a  species  of  flap  fell  from  what 
appeared  the  solid  front  of  the  lid,  and  disclosed  the  letter  of  Anne 
Boleyn  to  her  former  lover,  Wyat.  Fortunately  for  the  poet,  and 
unfortunately  for  the  writer,  it  was  without  address  or  date,  and 
Henry  naturally  believed  that  it  had  been  written  since  his 
marriage,  and  addressed  by  the  queen  to  Norris  ;  nor  could  all  the 
knight's  protestations  to  the  contrary  dissuade  him.  He  had 
advanced  too  far  to  recede — his  mind  was  already  made  up  to 
sacrifice  his  wife  at  the  shrine  of  his  new  passion.  Henry  perused 
the  letter  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  scarcely  a  councillor  present 
ventured  to  draw  his  breath  ;  for  he  knew  not  which  way  the  storm 
of  passion  might  be  swayed,  or  on  whom  his  wrath  would  fall. 
All,  however,  augured  unfavourably  for  the  queen,  for  his  face 
became  livid  with  passion  as  he  perused  the  lines  so  mortifying  to 
his  vanity — we  would  add  love,  did  we  believe  that  such  a  being 
ever  felt  it.  Turning  towards  Cranmer,  who  trembled  as  he 
approached,  he  thrust  the  letter  into  his  hand,  exclaiming  : 

"  Read,  read  the  wanton's  condemnation,  and  then  defend  her  if 
you  can." 

In  proportion  to  his  former  zeal  on  her  behalf,  the  primate  now 
expressed  himself  shocked  at  the  levity  of  her  highness  in  writing 
Buch  a  letter. 

"  Levity  !  "  repeated  Henry,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone  ;  "  levity  !  call 
it  treason,  lord,  when  next  you  speak." 

"  It  is  treason,"  faltered  the  archbishop. 

Turning  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  the  king  commanded  that 
Sir  Henry  Norris  should  that  very  night  be  carried  under  strong 
escort  to  the  Tower,  and  discharged  the  jester  from  custody, 
reserving,  as  he  said,  to  hear  his  story,  and  question  him  upon  the 
cause  of  his  long  absence  in  private. 

"  And  now,  my  lords,"  he  continued,  as  soon  as  the  knight  was 
removed,  "  for  our  most  painful  duty  as  a  king,  a  husband,  and  a 
father.  The  queen  must  to  the  Tower  after  him.  I  dare  not  trust 
the  weakness  of  my  nature  were  I  to  see  her  again,"  said  the 
tyrant,  whose  hypocrisy  deceived  no  one  but  himself  ;  "  you  must 
inform  her  of  my  determination." 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  bowed,  and  Cranmer  ventured  to  demand 
upon  what  authority  they  should  commit  her  highness,  as  such  a 
proceeding  was  without  precedent. 

"  Upon  our  royal  warrant,"  exclaimed  Henry,  seizing  a  pen  and 
writing  his  name  at  the  head   of  a  roll   of  parchment,  plenty  of 
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■which,  prepared  for  such  purposes,  was  lying  on  the  council 
table. 

"And  touching  her  treatment  ?" 

"  Let  it  be  queenly  to  the  last — ^at  least  till  the  peers  pronounce 
her  guilty.  Farewell,  my  lords,"  he  added  ;  "  I  have  done  my 
duty  ;  look  well  that  you  shrink  not  from  yours  !  " 

Dashing  aside  the  velvet  curtain  which  led  from  the  council 
chamber  to  his  closet,  the  king,  with  this  indistinct  menace,  passed 
from  the  room.     Most  of  those  present  now  breathed  more  freely. 

On  a  signal  from  the  chancellor,  the  doors  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
apartment  were  thrown  open,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  preceded  as  before 
by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  surrounded  by  her  guard,  made  her 
appearance  before  them.  All  rose  on  her  approach  ;  and  one  of  the 
attendants  drew  to  the  foot  of  the  table  a  chair  of  state, 

"  Where  is  my  husband  ?  "  she  faintly  demanded. 

"  In  pity  to  his  feelings,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  "  we  have 
advised  his  highness  to  withdraw." 

"  His  feelings  !  "  repeated  Anne.  "  Have  you  no  thought  of 
mine  ?  "What  mean  these  strange  proceedings — this  midnight 
council,  and  these  guards  ?     Of  what  am  I  accused  ?  " 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  inform  your  highness — of  being  faithless  to 
the  king." 

"  He  cannot  believe  it ;  you  cannot  believe  it.  Show  me  the 
when  or  where,  the  probability  of  such  an  act  of  black  ingratitude. 
Cranmer — father — friend — my  Lord  of  Norfolk — uncle — go  for  me 
to  the  king — fall  on  your  knees — entreat  that  he  will  hear  me — 
tell  him  I  can  explain  all — that  my  love  is  still  unchanged — that 
I  am  true  as  the  hour  when  first  he  knew  me." 

"  It  must  be  proved,  niece,"  said  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  coldly  ; 
"  it  must  be  proved.  Meanwhile,  his  highness,  with  the  full  advice 
and  consent  of  his  council,  hath  decided  that  for  the  present  you 
take  up  your  abode  at  the  royal  lodgings  in  the  Tower." 

"  The  Tower  !  "  faltered  Anne,  who  felt  that  all  was  over  ;  "  when 
must  I  depart  ?  " 

"  With  the  dawn,"  said  the  duke,  rising,  and  all  the  councillors 
followed  his  example. 

"  No  hope,  no  aid,"  she  murmured  ;  "  all  are  false  ;  Cranmer, 
Norfolk,  Dudley,  all  alike  desert  me.  Oh  I  may  they  one  day  feel 
at  their  great  need  the  sting  of  such  ingratitude  !  " 

The  malediction  of  the  speaker  was  prophetic,  as  history  seems 
to  have  recorded  it ;  for  all  these  were  condemned  to  death  in  after 
years,  but  one  ;  and  he,  perhaps  the  worst,  escaped  the  doom. 

As  she  was  about  to  retire  to  her  apartment  she  encountered  the 
eye  of  Patch,  who  whispered  in  her  ear  the  name  of  Wolsey,  and 
the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Margaret  Plantagenet. 

"  The  Hand  of  Heaven  hath  reached  me  !  "  she  cried,  "and  I  am 
crushed  beneath  the  blow." 
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By  daybreak  the  following  day  the  unhappy  queen  was  conveyed 
in  her  own  barge  to  the  Tower. 

In  this  world  she  and  the  jester  never  met  again. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

For  man,  the  lawless  libertine,  may  rove 

Free  and  untrammelled  through  the  wilds  of  love  ; 

But  woman,  sense  and  nature's  easy  tool — 

If  poor  weak  woman  swerve  from  virtue's  rule — 

If  strongly  tempt,  she  quit  the  thorny  way, 

And  in  the  softer  paths  of  pleasure  stray. 

Ruin  ensues,  reproach,  and  endless  shame. 

And  one  false  step  entirely  damns  her  fame. — Rowe. 

On  the  following  morning,  Henry,  after  an  interview  with  the 
infamous  Lady  Rochfort,  commanded  that  her  husband — who,  as 
our  readers  will  recollect,  was  Anne  Boleyn's  brother — West©n 
and  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  her  privy  chamber,  and  Smeton,  a 
musician,  should  be  arrested  and  submitted  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  wring  from  them  an  accusation  against  the  unfortunate  queen, 
whose  chief  crime,  in  her  husband's  eye,  was  that  she  had  outlived 
his  liking.  None  of  them,  however,  could  be  induced  to  confess 
anything  against  her  ;  but  Smeton,  who,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
his  life,  or  unable  to  support  the  agonies  to  which  he  was  most 
mercilessly  subjected,  acknowledged  that  he  had  dishonoured  his 
royal  master's  bed.  Henry  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  furious  at 
the  intelligence,  and  gave  orders  to  expedite  the  trial  with  all 
possible  celerity.  One  charge  against  the  unhappy  queen  has  been 
treated  lightly  by  historians  of  all  parties — namely,  that  she  had 
been  culpable  with  her  own  brother — an  accusation  so  monstrous 
and  incredible,  that  it  could  only  have  found  place  in  a  mind  as 
depraved  as  Lady  Rochfort's,  who  was  anxious  by  the  same  stroke 
to  get  rid  of  her  husband  and  sister-in-law. 

On  the  trial  of  Lord  Rochfort,  the  only  proof  advanced  against 
him  was  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  been  seen  to  lean  upon  his 
sister's  bed.     On  this  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 

When  left  in  the  Tower  with  Kingston  and  her  female  attendants, 
Anne  fell  upon  her  knees,  exclaiming,  "  Jesu,  have  mercy  upon 
me  !  "  She  repeatedly  declared  her  innocence  to  the  governor, 
calling  herself  the  king's  triie  wedded  wife.  These  asseverations 
were  mingled  with  pathetic  inquiries  after  her  parents  and  her 
"  sweet  brother,"  of  whose  arrest  she  was  for  some  days  kept  in 
ignorance.  In  this  harassed  and  feverish  state,  rendered  almost 
childish  by  misery  and  terror,  Avhich  were  aggravated  by  contrast 
with  the  dazzling  splendour  of  her  former  state — trembling  with 
the  apprehension  of  a  cruel  death  and  induced  to  believe  that  those 
accused  with  her  had  confessed  their  guilt,  when,  in  fact,  all  that 
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could  be  extracted  from  them,  hvith  the  exception  of  Smeton, 
amounted  only  to  a  confession  of  her  levity — her  days  were  passed 
in  misery  and  tears. 

On  her  first  examination  she  confessed  that  on  one  occasion, 
while  the  king  was  at  Winchester,  Smeton  came  to  her  chamber  to 
play  upon  the  virginals  ;  that  when  she  saw  him,  she  asked  him 
why  he  was  so  sad,  and  that  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  It  was  no 
matter."  She  owned  that  Weston  had  said  to  her  that  Norris  came 
to  her  chamber  more  on  her  account  than  for  Madge  (one  of  her 
women),  w^hom  he  pretended  to  be  in  love  with,  and  that  Weston 
himself  had  declared  to  her  his  love,  which  she  had  repelled  with 
scorn  and  displeasure.  These  confessions  from  the  vain  and 
thoughtless  queen,  trivial  as  they  were,  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  irritation  of  the  king,  who  was  offended  by  the  liberties  taken 
with  his  dignity. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1536,  the  trials  of  Norris,  Smeton,  Brereton, 
and  Weston  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall .  They  were  found  guilty 
and  condemned,  although  each  protested  his  innocence,  except 
Smeton,  who,  from  his  birth  and  character,  was  the  least  likely  to 
have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  Anne.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Smeton  should  never  have  been  confronted  with  the  queen.  He 
shared,  however,  the  sentence  with  the  rest :  they  were  all  beheaded 
and  afterwards  quartered,  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Previous  to  her  trial,  Anne  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
king  : — 

"  Sir, — Your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are 
things  so  sti-ange  to  me,  that  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I 
am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  willing  me 
to  confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour,  by  one  whom  you 
know  to  be  mine  ancient  and  professed  enemy.  I  no  sooner 
received  your  message  from  him  than  I  rightly  conceived  your 
meaning  ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  willing  to  confess  a  truth  indeed  may 
procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform 
your  command.  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where  not 
so  much  as  a  thought  ever  preceded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  a  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty  and  in  all  true  affection 
than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn,  with  which  name  and 
place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and  your 
grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time 
so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  and  received  queenship,  but 
that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I  now  find  ;  for  the 
ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your 
grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  know  was  fit  and  sufficient  to 
draw  that  fancy  to  another  object.  You  have  chosen  me  from  a 
low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  far  bej'ond  my  desert 
and  desire.     If,  then,  you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
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your  grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies, 
withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me  ;  neither  let  that  stain — 
that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  your  grace — ever 
cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant 
princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king  ;  but  let  me  have  a 
lawful  trial,  and  let  not  mine  sworn  enemies  and  judges  sit  as  my 
accusers  ;  yea,  let  me  have  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no 
open  shame.  Then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocency  cleared, 
your  suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander 
of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that, 
whatever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be 
freed  of  an  open  censure  ;  and,  my  offence  being  lawfully  proved, 
^our  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to 
ra;ecute  punishment  on  me  as  an  unfaithful  wife,  but  to  follow 
your  affection,  already  settled  on  that  party  for  vv^hose  sake  I  am 
now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I  could,  some  good  while  since,  have 
pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicions 
therein.  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not 
only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the 
enjoying  of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  that  He 
will  pardon  your  great  sin  therein  ;  and  likewise  mine  enemies, 
the  instruments  thereof  ;  and  that  He  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict 
account,  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  His  great 
judgment  seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  appear, 
and  in  whose  judgment,  I  doubt  not — whatever  the  world  may 
think  of  me — mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known  and  suffi- 
ciently declared. 

"  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear 
the  burthen  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch 
the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlewomen  who,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  in  strict  confinement  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  found 
favour  in  your  sight — if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been 
pleasing  in  your  ears — then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  will 
so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  further. 

"  Witll  my  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in 
His  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  your  grace  in  all  his  actions, 

"  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  your  most  loyal  and 
ever-faithful  wife,  Anne  Boleyn." 

Upon  the  mind  of  Henry,  this  letter,  which  was  most  probably 
written  by  Cranmer,  produced  little  effect.  His  love  for  Jane 
Seymour,  who,  to  avoid  scandal,  had  retired,  during  the  decline  of 
the  queen,  to  her  father's  seat  of  Wolf's  Castle,  rendered  him  deaf 
to  pity.  " 

It  was  a  lovely, morning,  on  the  15th  of  May,  when  a  crowd  of 
citizens  and  idlers  were  assembled  in  the  great  yard  of  the  Tovv'er. 
It  was  evidently  not  for  a   joyous   occasion,   for  there  were  few 
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smiling  faces  to  be  seen  amongst  them  ;  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  chapel,  where  prayers  were  being  read  before  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  twenty-five  peers  appointed  to  try 
the  queen.  The  spectators  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  pro- 
cession to  issue  forth  on  its  way  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Tower, 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  The  Catholics  were  openly 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  Anne  Boleyn's  death.  They  hated  her, 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  separation  of  Henry  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
but  they  were  mistaken. 

"  So  Hal  has  found  her  out  at  last ! "  exclaimed  a  fellow  in  a 
buff  jerkin  and  barret,  whose  appearance  denoted  that  he  had  been 
formerly  an  ecclesiastic.  "  What  better  could  he  expect,  when  he 
took  to  his  bed  a  heretic,  and  discarded  his  lawful  queen  ?  " 

"  Lawful  queen  !  "  repeated  a  young  man  near  him  ;  "  your  zeal, 
friend,  outruns  your  discretion.  Have  you  forgot  that  by  a  late 
statute  it  is  declared  penal  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  king's 
divorce  ?  Here  comes  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  ;  we  shall  hear 
his  opinion  of  your  loyalty.  The  queen,  after  all,"  he  added,  "  may 
keep  her  head  longer  than  her  enemies  their  liberty." 

The  unfrocked  monk  did  not  wait  the  arrival  of  Sir  William 
Kingston.  The  first  impulse  of  the  young  man  who  had  reproved 
his  brutal  speech  was  to  follow  and  secure  him  ;  but  a  tall,  grave- 
looking  personage,  who  was  standing  near,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
arm  and  whispered,  "  Let  him  depart — we  have  a  holier,  higher 
aim  in  view  ;  it  would  be  folly  to  turn  from  the  path  even  to 
punish  a  reviler,  when  the  ark  itself  is  in  danger.  Be  quiet,  Louis  ; 
let  us  bide  our  time." 

The  young  man  yielded,  and  the  incident  passed  without  further 
notice. 

By  this  time  the  religious  service  was  ended,  and  the  great  doors 
of  the  chapel  were  thrown  oiDcn.  First  came  a  party  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  king's  guard,  their  partisans  reversed  in  sign  of  mourning  ; 
these  were  followed  by  a  herald,  bearing  the  writ  which  authorised 
the  trial  ;  then  came  the  peers,  two  by  two,  dressed  in  their  robes, 
but  without  their  coronets. 

The  Chancellor  Audley  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  Anne, 
but  her  bitterest  enemy,  who^  had  been  created  high  steward  on 
the  occasion,  closed  the  procession. 

Curses  or  benedictions  were  muttered,  according  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  crowd,  as  the  judges  passed  to  the  great  hall  in  the 
White  Tower,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  court  on  the  occasion, 
and  where  a  chair  of  state  had  been  placed  for  Anne  Boleyn. 

On  being  brought  to  the  bar,  the  unhappy  queen  was  accused  by 
the  Chancellor  of  adultery  Avith  her  brother  and  the  four  other 
prisoners  already  convicted,  and  also  with  having  conspired  against 
the  life  ©f  the  king. 

"  Answer,"  said  her  uncle,  in  a  cold,  harsh  voice,  as  soon  as  the 
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indictment  was  finished.  "  Anne,  queen-consort  of  England,  are 
you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

"  Not  guilty  !  "  she  replied,  rising  from  her  seat  with  dignity  ; 
"  in  word,  in  thought,  or  deed,  or  aught  that  can  be  construed  by 
malice  self  to  treason  against  my  husband,  to  whom  I  am  bound 
by  honour,  gratitude,  and  unchanged  love." 

"  Gratitude  !  "  repeated  Norfolk,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  tut,  tut  !  " 

"  Gratitude,"  repeated  Anne  ;  "•  for  my  lord  first  from  a  mean 
woman  raised  me  to  be  a  marchioness,  next  to  be  his  queen  ;  and 
now,"  she  added,  bitterly,  "  seeing  that  he  has  no  further  honour 
to  bestow  on  earth,  he  seeks  by  martyrdom  to  make  of  me  a  saint 
in  heaven.  Wonder  you,  then,  that  I  am  grateful — oh,  most 
grateful  !  " 

Amongst  other  charges  alleged  against  her,  she  was  accused  of 
having  said  to  each  of  her  supposed  paramours  that  the  king  never 
had  her  heart,  and  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any  person 
whatsoever,  which  was  to  the  slander  of  the  issue  begotten  between 
the  king  and  her.  This,  according  to  the  law  which  was  made  for 
the  succession  of  Anne's  children,  was  treason.  Few  witnesses 
were  called.  Smeton  was  never  confronted  with  her  ;  all  that  was 
alleged  was  merely  hearsay  ;  she  was,  nevertheless,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  or  burned,  according  to  the  king's 
pleasure.  No  sooner  did  the  wretched  woman  hear  the  sentence 
than  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  exclaiming  : 

•'  0  Father  !  0  Creator  !  Thou  that  art  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life,  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  not  deserved  this  death  ! " 

An  awful  adjuration,  if  she  were  really  culpable  ;  but  sublime, 
if  she  were  innocent. 

"  Sir  William  Kingston,"  said  Norfolk,  "  re-conduct  her  majesty 
to  her  apartments." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Anne,  turning  proudly  to  him,  "  my  blood  rest 
upon  3'our  soul.  You  have  stamped  infamy  upon  your  name, 
immortality  upon  me.  You,  my  kinsman,  have  been  both  judge 
and  accuser  ;  you  have  interrupted  my  defence,  mocked  at  my 
reasonings,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  plea.  An  hour,  perhaps,  will 
come  when  others  will  prove  as  deaf  to  you  as  you  have  been  to  me." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  left  the  great  hall  of  the  Tower, 
and,  preceded  by  the  governor  and  her  guards,  retired  to  her  prison 
in  the  royal  lodgings. 

Lord  Rochfort  was  next  arraigned,  and  replied  to  the  charge  in 
the  same  way  his  sister  had  done,  declaring  his  innocence.  The 
only  grounds  of  accusation  against  him  were,  that  he  had  been 
seen  leaning  against  the  bed  of  the  queen  ;  yet  he  was  condemned 
to  be  beheaded  and  quartered — a  sentence  which  was  executed  on 
the  17th  of  May,  without  any  confession  either  from  him  or  his 
companions,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Smeton,  declared 
their  innocence  to  the  last.     Great  obscurity  must  ever  rest  upon 
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the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  queen.  The  minutes  of  her  trial  were 
carefully  destroyed,  but  whether  by  the  orders  of  her  infuriated 
husband,  or  by  those  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  has  never  been 
ascertained. 

While  Henry  meditated  the  destruction  of  his  queen,  he  also 
resolved,  with  an  inconsistency  peculiar  to  himself,  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  for  which  he  had  risked  so  much,  and  which  had  once 
been  the  object  of  his  dearest  wishes.  Cranmer — the  convenient 
Cranmer — called  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  on  the  plea  of  Anne's 
previous  contract  with  the  young  Lord  Percy,  dissolved  the  union 
which  he  had  formerly  pronounced  valid,  thereby  pronouncing  his 
infant  god-daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  illegitimate. 

No  sooner  did  Anne  reach  her  private  apartments  than  she  gave 
way  to  all  the  violence  of  her  grief,  and  indulged  in  passionate 
exclamations  of  reproach  and  teiTor. 

"  For  this,"  she  murmured,  "  I  broke  my  faith  to  Wyat ;  for  this 
urged  Henry  to  dethrone  his  queen.  God  !  the  lesson  I  have 
taught  falls  on  my  head  with  fearful  judgment — my  throne  has 
become  a  scaffold — my  sceptre  is  turned  into  an  axe — the  omen  of 
my  coronation  is  complete." 

"  Courage,  madam,"  said  the  compassionate  Lady  Kingston,  who 
pitied  her  distress,  ''  the  king  may  yet  relent,  and  mercy " 

"  Mercy  !  "  shrieked  Anne,  hysterically — "  Henry's  mercy — 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Preach  of  the  tiger's  mildness  or  the  vulture's  pity. 
These  prison  stones  are  not  more  deaf  to  mercy  than  his  selfish 
heart.  I  must  die,"  she  added.  "  From  her  regal  tomb  Katherine 
of  Arragon  rises  to  beckon  me — coldly  she  smiles,  and,  with  her 
bony  fingers,  points  to  a  yawning  grave.  Save  me  from  her, 
Kingston  ! — shield  me  ! — cover  me  from  her  destroying  gaze  !  " 

The  terrified  creature  veiled  her  burning  eyelids  with  her 
trembling  hand,  as  if  to  shut  out  from  her  sight  the  fearful  spectre 
which  her  excited  imagination  had  conjured  up.  Lady  Kingston, 
who  really  felt  for  her  charge,  for  she  was  of  the  Reformed  faith 
herself,  hastily  advanced  to  the  manchet  table,  and  pouring  some 
wine  into  a  small  silver  cup,  offered  it 'to  the  unhappy  woman,  who 
mechanically  raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  was  about  to  drink  it,  when 
her  eye  caught  the  colour  ;  shudderingly  she  cast  it  from  her, 
exclaiming  that  it  was  blood — Salisbury's  blood — and  that  she 
dared  not  drink  it. 

"  Not  so,  madam — it  is  wine  I  proffer  you." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  blood  !  "  repeated  Anne,  passionately,  for  her 
excitement  now  approached  delirium  ;  "  I  ought  to  know — 'tis  not 
the  first  time  I  have  tasted  it.  See  how  my  victims  stalk  before 
me  : — the  royal  Katherine,  her  uncrowned  brow  furrowed  by  grief, 
her  pale  cheek  wet  with  tears  ;  Wolsey,  with  his  proud  look  and 
broken  heart — ^the  fierce  Plantagenet,  who  mocked  my  state,  and 
called  me  Henry's  minion — ha  !  did  I  not  well  requite  her  ? — and 
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Mary — no,  not  Mary  ;  thank  Heaven,  she  never  will  accuse  me  at 
its  bar." 

Here  a  flood  of  tears  fortunately  came  to  her  relief,  and  she 
sank,  sobbing  like  an  exhausted  child,  upon  the  shoulder  of  Lady 
Kingston,  whose  heart  was  torn  between  her  duty  and  her 
sympathy  ;  for,  as  we  said  before,  she  was  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  had  already  been  practised  on  by  the  friends  of  the  unhappy 
queen. 

"  All  is  not  lost,"  she  whispered  soothingly  ;  "  you  have  friends 
who  love  you  still." 

"Friends!"  petulantly  repeated  Anne,  "ay,  in  my  summer 
hours  ;  but  they  all  vanished  when  misfortune  came  !  Death  is  the 
only  friend  which  now  remains  to  me." 

"  Yes,  one  more — Hope." 

"  Hope  !  "  said  the  queen. 

"  Can  you  be  cautious  ? — hide  from  the  prying  eye  of  those 
around,  who  are  but  spies  upon  us,"  demanded  Lady  Kingston, 
"the  secret  joy — the  hidden  confidence — the  promises  of  safety  ?  " 

"  I  can,"  eagerly  answered  Anne,  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  life 
began  to  prevail  over  her  terrors. 

Her  companion,  after  first  carefully  securing  the  door  which  led 
to  the  ante-chamber,  where  the  queen's  women  were  seated, 
approached  a  panel  in  the  wainscot,  directly  opposite  to  the 
chimney,  and  gave  three  distinct  knocks.  To  the  prisoner's 
astonishment,  they  were  returned. 

"  "What — who  is  that  ?  "  she  whispered  in  breathless  agitation. 

"  Hojje,'^  replied  the  lady  in  the  same  undertone. 

Taking  a  peculiarly-formed  key  from  her  bosom,  she  applied  it 
to  an  aperture  in  one  of  the  interstices  of  the  elaborately-carved 
mouldings,  and  the  panel  revolved  upon  a  sort  of  axis,  displaying 
to  the  astonished  queen  an  opening,  at  the  back  of  which  appeared 
a  flight  of  stairs.  Two  young  men — the  same  who  had  reproved 
the  fellow  for  his  insolence  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower — 
entered  from  the  recess.  They  were  no  other  than  the  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Everil  and  Louis  d'Auverne,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Reformers  to  execute  the  plan  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Lady 
Kingston,  they  had  formed  for  Anne  Boleyn's  escape.  They  had 
both,  unknown  to  Patch  or  to  Sir  Richard,  quitted  Antwerp  for 
that  purpose.  "With  a  respect  to  which  the  captive  had  long  been 
a  stranger,  they  bent  the  knee,  and  kissed  the  hand  she  extended 
to  them. 

"  Not  the  knee,"  she  murmured,  "  not  the  knee.  I  am  no  longer 
Henry's  queen,  whose  smile  gave  life  and  honour ;  but  a  poor 
captive,  a  defenceless  wretch,  whom  cruel  men  have  doomed  to 
die  ;  then  do  not  mock  me  with  a  state  no  longer  mine." 

"  Thine,  lady,"  said  Louis,  gazing  on  her  vvrith  a  look  of  in' ense 
admiration,  for  his  young  heart  was  touched  by  her  distresf  t  and 
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danger — "  thine  is  the  royalty  of  soul  which  no  adversity  can  shake. 
Thou  art  an  Esther  to  thy  people.  He  whose  cause  thou  hast 
served  on  earth  will  still  uphold  thee,  and  warring  angels  combat 
on  thy  side." 

Eagerly  Anne  glanced  from  Lady  Kingston  to  the  strangers,  as 
if  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  purpose,  and  the  mysterious 
means  by  which  they  had  entered  her  apartment. 

"  I  told  you,"  whispered  the  former,  "  there  was  hope." 

"  They  are  but  boys,"  mournfully  observed  Anne,  who  could  not 
conceive  how  her  safety  could  possibly  be  achieved  by  such  we^k 
instruments. 

"  Philistia's  host,"  observed  Everil,  who  overheard  the  observa- 
tion, "  was  scattered  by  a  boy.  A  rush  is  a  better  weapon  than  a 
sword,  when  His  will  gives  courage  to  the  arm  which  wields  it. 
The  path  which  brought  us  to  thy  prison,  queen,  may  serve  thee  to 
escape." 

"  True,"  said  Anne,  eagerly  ;  "  lose  not  a  moment !  Death  lurks 
within  these  walls  ;  in  every  shadow  I  see  his  grisly  presence. 
Let  us  away  at  once  !  " 

"  Impossible  !  our  vessel  is  not  yet  prepared,  and  night  must 
veil  our  footsteps,  for  we  have  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outward 
ward  to  cross.     For  two  days  be  patient,  lady." 

"  Two  days  !  "  repeated  the  captive  ;  "  still  two  days  of  doubt, 
suspense,  and  terror  ?  But  whither,"  she  added,  "  whither  can  I 
lly  ?  In  all  my  husband's  wide  domains,  where  is  the  nook  to 
shelter  me  ?  " 

"  You  have  friends  at  Antwerp,  lady,"  observed  Louis — "  friends 
Avho  would  die  to  serve  you.  There,  till  happier  days  shall  dawn, 
you  can  repose  in  confidence  and  peace." 

"  Antwerp  !  "  repeated  Anne,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  Good  ! 
place  seas  between  me  and  Henry's  wrath." 

"  You  will  trust  us,  then  ?  "  eagerly  demanded  the  youngest  of 
her  two  mysterious  visitors. 

"  Trust  thee  !  I  never  thought  of  that,"  she  murmured.  "  Trust 
thee  !  whom  can  the  wretched  Anne  Boleyn  trust,  when  all  conspire 
her  ruin  ?  But  thou,"  she  added,  fixing  her  tearful  eyes  upon  the 
youth,  "  hast  never  dwelt  in  courts,  art  young  in  years,  hast  all  the 
freshness  of  the  heart  upon  thee.  Yes,  I  will  trust  thee,  for  I  have 
uo  other  trust,  no  other  hope." 

"  Save  God,"  added  Everil,  solemnly. 

"  Save  God,"  repeated  Anne,  for  her  pride  and  levity  were  gone. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  two  nights  hence  they  were  to  return 
with  a  disguise  for  the  captive  queen,  and  conduct  her  by.  the 
secret  passage  to  a  boat  moored  near  the  Traitor's  Gate,  where  sure 
friends  would  wait  them.  Once  more  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
prisoner,  they  disappeared  down  the  mysterious  staircase,  and  Lady 
Kingston  closed  the  panel  after  them. 
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"  "Will  they  keep  faith  with  me  ?  "  demanded  the  prisoner  of  her 
companion,  "  or  is  it  but  one  of  those  delusive  rays  which  malignant 
Fortune  sends  to  mock  the  wi-etch's  hope  ?  " 

"  Fear  not  they  will  keep  faith  with  you,"  said  Lady  Kingston. 
"  You  will  meet  again." 

The  two  Lollards — for,  under  the  influence  of  his  friend  Everil, 
d'Auverne  had  become  one — left  the  chamber  of  the  captive  queen, 
and  descended  the  stairs  artfully  concealed  in  the  walls  of  the 
White  Tower,  where  the  royal  lodgings  were  situated.  The  secret 
passage  terminated  in  a  low,  arched  room,  upon  the  basement  story, 
inhabited  by  the  widow  of  an  ancient  warder,  who,  in  consideration 
of  her  husband's  services,  was  allowed  to  drag  out  the  remnant  of 
her  miserable  existence  there.  Quiet  and  unassuming  in  her 
manner,  she  had  frequently  been  the  unsuspected  means  of  inter- 
course between  the  captives  of  tyranny  and  superstition  with  their 
friends. 

The  two  conspirators  made  their  way,  on  quitting  the  Tower,  to 
a  small  house  of  entertainment  frequented  chiefly  by  watermen, 
soldiers,  and  warders  of  the  Tower,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
King's  Staff.  The  host,  Joe  Hoskins,  or,  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
called,  Tun-bellied  Joe,  was  a  model  of  a  landlord  ;  provided  a 
guest  paid  his  reckoning,  he  asked  no  questions,  made  no  specula- 
tions as  to  his  whereabouts,  or  idle  comments  upon  his  means. 

As  Everil  and  his  companion  crossed  the  hill,  they  did  not 
observe  that  they  were  followed  by  a  man,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
sailor,  who  dodged  them  to  their  lodging,  and,  entering  the  lower 
room,  chose  a  position  so  near  the  window  that  he  could  watch  all 
who  either  entered  or  left  the  house.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
trial  and  condemnation  were  the  topics  of  conversation  of  Joe's 
customers. 

"  So,"  exclaimed  a  fellow,  the  same  who  had  so  freely  expressed 
his  opinion  in  the  Tower  yard,  "  the  eyes  of  our  good  king  have 
been  opened  at  last,  and  the  harlotries  of  the  young  queen  made 
clear." 

"  Harlotries  !  "  repeated  several  in  a  dissatisfied  tone  ;  for  Anne 
Boleyn  was  becoming  popular  since  her  misfortunes. 

"  Proved  !  "  continued  the  speaker  in  a  voice  of  triumph  ; 
"  proved  !  Else  would  her  own  uncle  have  condemned  her,  so  near 
a  relative  and  friend  ?  " 

"  Here  comes  her  last  friend,"  observed  one  of  the  warders  ; 
"  few  complain  of  the  world's  cares  who  have  passed  by  his  hands." 

The  party  assembled  at  the  King's  Staff  rose  and  looked  through 
the  window.  A  man  with  a  long  white  beard  was  passing — 
evidently  an  ecclesiastic.     It  was  the  Chaplain  of  the  Tower. 

He  was  a  singular  character,  was  Father  Anselm  ;  grave,  as 
became  his  ofi&ce,  shy  of  conversation  and  vain  gossipping.  It 
was  to  the  unfortunate,    the    hopeless,  the  condemned,  that  he 
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devoted  his  eympathies  ;  in  the  prison  cell,  or  by  the  scaffold,  he 
spoke  with  an  unction  which  earnestness  rendered  eloquent,  and 
faith  sublime.  In  the  course  of  his  long  career,  what  strange  con- 
fidences had  he  not  received — what  fearful  mysteries  had  been 
made  known  to  him  !  Were  it  possible  to  call  the  old  man  from 
his  grave  in  the  Tower  chapel,  and  place  the  page  of  history  before 
him,  what  curious  errors  would  he  not  be  enabled  to  correct ! 
Clarence — he  of  the  malmsey  di-aught — Rivers,  Stanley,  Dudley, 
the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  her  sons,  all  had  passed  the 
solemn  hour  which  precedes  death  with  him — hung  on  his  words 
of  promise,  or  breathed  their  last  maddening  curse  into  his  aged 
ear,  as  they  either  met  their  fate  with  hope,  or  died  despairing. 

The  sailor  who  had  followed  the  two  young  men  into  the  house 
had  risen  like  the  rest  to  notice  him  ;  but  an  expression  of  pain  and 
sickness  came  over  his  countenance  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him, 
and  he  resumed  his  seat. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  young  Everil  left  the  house.  The 
spy,  for  such  he  appeared,  noticed  his  departure,  and  paying  for 
the  mead  he  had  been  drinking,  left  the  rown,  but  not  the  house, 
for  instead  of  turning  to  the  door,  he  leisurely  mounted  the  narrow 
wooden  stairs  which  conducted  to  the  chambers  above,  in  one  of 
which  Louis  d'Auverne  was  seated,  waiting  the  return  of  his  com- 
panion. The  book  he  had  been  reading  fell  from  his  hand  as  the 
door  opened  and  the  sailor  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Patch  !  "  he  exclaimed,  rising  and  throwing  his  arms  around 
the  jester's  neck  ;  "  I  thought  you  in  Antwerp." 

"  Where  you  should  have  been,  rash  boy  ! "  interrupted  his  visitor ; 
"  why  have  you  left  the  secure  asylum  where  I  placed  you  with 
Sir  Richard  Everil  ?  " 

"  My  motive  was  a  virtuous  one," 

"  Say  rather  a  foolish  one,  Cansf  thou  struggle,  boy,  with  fate  ? — 
tear  from  the  book  of  time  the  page  which  destiny  hath  writ  ? 
As  easy  mayst  thou  think  to  accomplish  this  as  save  Anne  Boleyn." 

"  How  know  you  my  project  ?  "  demanded  Louis,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise, 

"  I  am  an  interpreter  of  dreams,"  replied  Patch  ;  "  and  thine  is 
one." 

"Which  shall  be  realised,  if  wit  or  courage  can  achieve  it. 
Friend,  fathei*,  guardian  !  "  he  added,  "  hadst  thou  but  seen  her  in 
her  wondrous  beauty — in  the  lone  desolation  of  her  heart — e'en 
thy  cold  nature  would  have  pitied  her," 

"  I  do  pity  her,"  quietly  observed  his  visitor. 

"And  wilt  join  with  us  to  save  her  ?  " 

"'"No  !  "  exclaimed  the  jester  sternly  ;  "  not  for  the  tortures  and 

the  wrongs  I  have  myself  endured,  but  for  her  unrelenting  hate  of 

'  one  whose  mind,  with  all  its  faults,  was  great  and  noble  ;  whose 

heart,  despite   its   weakness,    generous ;    whose    high  career  she 
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thwarted  ;  whose  fallen  state  she  mocked.  Hadst  thou,  as  I  did, 
seen  him  on  the  death-bed  where  Anne  Boleyn  brought  him, 
torturing  him  by  insult,  hopes  deferred,  and  bitter  mockeries,  thy 
heart  would  be  as  cold  and  fixed  as  mine." 

"  You  speak  of  Wolsey  ?  "  observed  Louis. 

"  Ay — of  her  victim." 

"  The  victim  of  his  measureless  ambition,  of  pride  and " 

"  Hold  !  "  said  the  jester,  in  a  voice  so  stern  and  harsh  that  the 
speaker  started  from  his  seat ;  "  whatever  his  faults,  presume  not 
thou  to  judge  him." 

"  Was  he  more  than  man  ?  "  demanded  the  youth  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  to  thee.  One  word  of  censure  from  thy  lips  were  to 
blaspheme  'gainst  nature — to  reverse  creation's  laws.  Let  ignorance 
mock  the  pang  it  cannot  feel,  or  malice  brand  where  mercy  fain 
would  hide.  Ants  judge  the  stars,  and  pigmies  war  with  fate  ;  but 
let  not  the  son  presume  to  judge  his  father." 

"  Father  !  "  shrieked  Louis.  "  Is  this  the  mystery  which,  like  a 
shadow,  hath  followed  me  through  life — the  cloud  o'er  my  young 
path,  the  gloom  upon  my  heart  ?  Was  that  great,  bold  man  indeed 
my  father  ?  " 

Overcome  by  the  excitement  of  the  discovery,  the  speaker  sank 
upon  his  seat,  and  for  awhile  wept  bitterly.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  jester  suffered  the  natural  sorrow  to  have  way,  nor  attempted 
to  check  it  by  ill-timed  consolation.  When,  by  its  violence,  his 
emotion  had  exhausted  itself,  he  drew  his  chair  beside  him,  and 
commenced  the  narrative  of  his  father's  fall,  his  own  sufferings 
and  tortures,  and  Anne  Boleyn's  treachery.  The  commencement 
was  breathed  into  the  ear  of  one  who  would  have  died  to  serve  her  ; 
its  last  words  were  listened  to  by  her  bitterest  enemy. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  jester  took  his  leave. 

The  night  previous  to  the  day  fixed  upon  for  her  execution, 
Anne  Boleyn  had  obtained  permission  of  Sir  William  Kingston 
should  be  passed  with  her  confessor  alone  ;  for  the  species  of 
Protestantism  which  the  queen  professed  retained  much  of  Catho- 
licity both  in  its  forms  and  dogmas  :  it  was  reserved  for  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  to  render  the  separation  complete.  At  midnight  she 
was  told  the  folding  doors  at  the  back  of  her  chamber  would  be 
opened,  and  the  priest  be  seated  in  his  oratory  ready  to  receive 
her  ;  from  his  ministry  she  would  pass  to  the  executioner. 

"Courage,"  whispered  Lady  Kingston  to  the  captive,  as  she 
followed  her  husband  from  the  chamber  ;  "  all  is  arranged  ;  before 
the  hour  of  midnight  friends  will  be  here." 

She  glanced  at  the  panel  leading  to  the  secret  passage  as  she 
spoke  ;  the  next  minute  the  prisoner  was  alone.  For  awhile  she 
continued  to  pace  her  prison  floor,  meditating  on  the  past,  or  laying 
plans  for  the  future — a  future  she  was  never  doomed  to  see — and 
her  eye  alternately  brightened  or  was  dimmed  by  tears,  as  hope  or 
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fear  prevailed.  That  very  day  she  had  been  privately  conveyed  to 
Lambeth  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of  divorce  which  Cranmer  had 
not  hesitated,  at  the  will  of  her  capricious  husband,  to  pronounce. 
Her  soul  was  bitter,  and  her  regret  at  the  jDrospect  of  quitting 
England,  even  though  she  had  worn  a  crown  there,  was  consider- 
ably lessened. 

"  Fool ! "  she  sighed,  "  I  have  been  a  fool,  dazzled  by  a  bauble, 
w-hose  reality  has  mocked  my  hope  ;  for  Henry  and  his  detested 
love  I  sacrificed  the  heart  of  Wyat,  my  own  wishes,  my  girlhood's 
preference,  and  my  happiness.  Thank  Heaven  that  I  am  free  from 
the  gilded  chain  at  last ;  and  once  in  France — dear  France — my 
harassed  soul  may  taste  again  of  peace.  Peace,"  she  added, 
gloomily  ;  "  no,  Henry's  hate  will  pursue  me  even  there.  I  must 
seek  out  some  desolate  nook,  if  I  would  live  secure  from  his 
resentment." 

At  this  moment  a  creaking  noise  was  heard,  the  panel  opened, 
and  Louis  entered  the  chamber. 

"  They  come,"  she  whispered  to  herself  in  a  triumphant  voice. 
"  The  scaffold  and  the  headsman  are  in  vain.  0  !  how  the  tyrant's 
heart  will  flow  with  gall  when  he  shall  hear  I  have  escaped  him  !  " 

By  this  time  the  young  man  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
regarding  her  with  an  expression  at  once  so  stern  and  melancholy, 
that,  despite  her  confidence  and  hope,  the  speaker  trembled. 

"  Let  us  not  lose  an  instant  !  "  she  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  a  large  mantle  which  Lady  Kingston  had  purposely  left 
in  her  apartment  over  her  usual  dress.  "  At  twelve  the  priest  will 
await  me  ;  after  him  the  axe.     We  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Lady,"  said  Louis,  coldly,  "  you  say  truly — you  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  That  at  twelve  the  priest  will  wait  you,  and  after  him  the  axe." 

''  How  !  "  shrieked  Anne,  "  have  my  hopes  played  me  false,  or 
treachery  deceived  them  ?  Are  my  friends  untrue,  or  their  vile 
agent  faithless  ?  " 

"  Thy  friends  are  true  to  thee,"  replied  Louis  ;  "  the  boat  is 
manned — the  secret  path  is  clear — the  road  to  freedom  unsuspected. 
/  only  bar  thy  passage." 

*'  Thou,"  repeated  Anne,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.     "  What  cause  ?  " 

"  What  cause  ?  Lady,  I  will  tell  thee  for  what  cause.  I  had  a 
father — a  noble-gifted  man  ;  humble  in  birth,  but  lofty  in  his 
pride  ;  he  had  a  mind  to  grasp  an  empire  or  to  rule  the  world  ; 
and  yet  a  woman's  will — a  wanton's  smile — could  hurl  this  master- 
spirit from  its  height,  and  take  a  pigmy's  pleasure  in  a  giant's 
pangs.     Art  thou  answered  ?  " 

''  Wolsey  !  "  murmured  Anne. 

"  I  had  a  friend,"  continued  the  excited  speaker,  "  who,  to  save 
my  father,  obtained  a  written  proof  that  Anne  Boleyn  sold  herself. 
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like  vilest  merchandise,  to  the  man  she  loathed — breaking  her 
plighted  faith  to  wear  a  crown.  This  faithful  friend — faithful  upon 
the  rack — was  captured,  tortured  by  Anne  Boleyn's  will.  Art  thou 
answered  ?  " 

"  Patch  ! "  exclaimed  the  conscience-stricken  queen. 

"  The  Lady  Salisbury — Pole — "  added  Louis. 

"  Are  fearfully  avenged,"  interrupted  Anne.  "  Save  me  !  for  I 
am  not  fit  to  die.  My  soul  is  charged  with  such  a  black  account, 
I  fear  to  sum  it  o'er.  Save  me  !  "  she  almost  shrieked,  clinging  to 
him  in  wild  alarm,  for  the  light  began  to  gleam  through  the 
crevices  of  the  oratory  door,  showing  that  the  priest  was  at  his 
post.  "  Another  minute  it  will  be  too  late.  0  !  by  your  soul's 
young  hope,  have  mercy  !  " 

"  Wolsey  !  "  sternly  interrupted  Louis. 

"  As,  at  your  last  hour,  you  trust  for  mercy  !  " 

"  Patch  !  "  continued  the  young  man. 

"  Lost !  "  said  Anne  Boleyn,  "lost !  " 

At  the  same  instant  the  doors  of  the  oratory  slowly  unfolded, 
displaying  the  altar  ready  lit,  and  the  priest  of  the  Tower  waiting 
to  receive  her.  As  she  tottered  towards  him,  Louis  disappeared 
through  the  secret  passage.  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  minister  of 
consolation  remained  alone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


On  entering  the  apartment  of  the  r(\yal  captive  at  an  early  hour 
the  following  morning.  Lady  Kingston  was  astonished  to  find 
Anne  Boleyn  kneeling  before  the  altar  in  the  oratory,  absorbed  in 
prayer. 

"  Alas,  madam,"  exclaimed  the  astonished  wife  of  the  governor, 
"  why  do  I  find  you  here  ?  Have  your  friends  proved  treacherous 
or  weak  ?  Long  ere  this  I  deemed  the  waters  of  the  deep  rose 
between  you  and  this  sad,  unhappy  day.  Know  you  not — that  ? — 
spare  my  tongue  the  rest." 

Here  the  speaker,  who  was  deeply  attached  to  the  condemned 
queen,  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  the  impotence  of 
sorrow. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  replied  Anne,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  the  day  that  I  must  die.  If  God  has  willed  it  so,  it  were  impious 
to  repine.  I  am  glad,"  she  added,  "  the  morning  is  o'ercast  and 
gloomy  ;  I  shall  feel  less  reluctance  to  meet  my  doom  than  if  the 
sun  shone  brightly  and  the  heavens  were  rife  with  balm  and 
music." 

"  Such  as  the  day,"  observed  Lady  Kingston,  "  you  landed  at  the 
Tower  previous  to  your  coronation." 
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"The  day  of  the  month  ?  "  exclaimed  the  captive,  tm'ning  deadly- 
pale. 

"  The  uineteenth  of  May." 

Three  years  previously,  day  for  day,  in  all  the  flush  of  beauty 
and  the  pomp  of  royalty,  she  had  been  conveyed  by  her  then  loving 
husband  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  previous  to  her  coronation. 
The  coincidence  of  date  was  striking,  and  its  contrasts  appalled  her. 
Now  she  was  a  captive,  about  to  die.  For  a  few  moments  her  forti- 
tude gave  way,  and  pressing  her  hands  to  her  throbbing  temples, 
she  wept  the  bitter  tears  of  terror  and  despair, 

"  To  feel  the  life-blood  beating  at  my  heart,"  she  cried,  "  life  in 
each  vein — life  in  all  around — yet  know  that  I  must  die  !  Cursed," 
she  continued,  "  be  the  hour  in  which  my  fatal  beauty  caught  the 
tyrant's  lust,  and  doubly  cursed  the  folly  which  believed  him, 
which  sold  my  young  heart  for  an  empty  pageant !  Had  I  been 
bleared,  deformed,  ill-favoured,  I  might  at  least  have  lived  securely, 
though  unloved.  0  Katherine,  Katherine  !  dearly  art  thou 
avenged  ! " 

"  Madam,"  said  Lady  Kingston,  "  remember  you  have  been  a 
queen." 

"And  am,"  continued  Anne,  proudly,  "Let  the  convenient 
Cranmer — doubly  perjured — dissolve  the  knot  he  tied  ;  let  venal 
councils  confirm  the  trickster's  sentence  :  despite  them  all,  I  am  a 
queen — queen  of  a  mightier  king  than  Tudor's  blood-stained  line 
can  boast  :  the  queen  of  Death." 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  aged  priest,  rising  from  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  where  he  had  passed  the  night  with  her  in  prayer,  "  let  not 
the  veils  of  earth  obscure  thy  view  of  heaven  ;  let  not  the  regrets, 
the  w^eak  affections,  or  the  heart's  strong  passions,  cause  thee  to 
cast  one  lingering  look  upon  the  shore  thou  art  about  to  quit  for 
ever  ;  direct  it  rather  to  that  better  land  where  the  worn  soul,  like 
to  some  desperate  bark  tossed  on  misfortune's  sea,  may  find  a  haven 
of  repose  at  last." 

At  the  calm,  passionless  voice  of  the  chaplain,  the  bitterness  and 
excitement  which  had  so  strongly  shaken  her  became  subdued,  and 
Anne  Boleyn  once  more  regained  a  degree  of  self -possession  which, 
to  the  last  moment,  did  not  again  desert  her. 

"  What  is  the  hour  ?  "  she  demanded  of  her  compassionate 
friend. 

"  Nine,"  replied  Lady  Kingston. 

"  And  the  one  appointed  for  my  execution  ?  "  added  the  queen 
calmly, 

"  Twelve,"  sobbed  the  generous  lady.  "  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  of  Richmond,  together  with  the  chancellor  and  Cromwell, 
already  have  arrived.  Still  there  must  be  hope  ;  the  king  may  yet 
relent ;  he  cannot  shed  the  blood  once  so  dear  to  him,  rendering 
his  child  motherless,  and  himself  a  murderer." 
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The  victim  faintly  smiled.  She  knew  too  well  the  heart  of 
Henry  to  entertain  the  least  hope  of  mercy  ;  indeed,  for  some  time 
she  had  been  haunted  with  terror,  lest  he  should  have  executed,  in 
all  its  horrors,  the  sentence  of  the  court,  which  condemned  her  to 
be  burnt  alive — the  dread  of  which  alone,  it  is  supposed,  induced 
her  to  comply  with  the  tyrant's  will,  and  confess  a  previous 
contract  with  Lord  Percy,  when  examined  before  the  primate  and 
several  of  the  peers  at  Lambeth,  which  confession  was  after- 
wards made  the  ground  of  the  divorce  between  Henry  and  herself. 
The  king,  with  an  inconsistency  peculiar  to  his  character,  beheaded 
Anne  Boleyn  for  being  faithless  to  a  marriage  which  Cranmer  had 
just  declared  to  have  been  no  marriage  at  all. 

"  Lady  Kingston,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  have  a  request — I  will  not 
say  which  you  must  grant ;  but  which,  if  dying  words  have  weight, 
or  gentle  thoughts  of  pity  dwell  in  woman's  heart,  you  will  not 
sure  refuse  me." 

The  party  thus  adjured  could  only  answer  by  her  tears.  The 
speaker  understood  them,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to 
the  canopied  chair  of  state,  which  still  remained  in  the  apartment 
-^for  to  the  last  the  prisoner  was  treated  as  a  queen — and,  after 
some  resistance,  forced  her  to  seat  herself  in  it. 

Lady  Kingston  was  surprised  ;  and  the  priest  looked  on  her  with 
an  inquiring  eye. 

"When  you  shall  see  the  Lady  Mary,  Katherine's  injured  child," 
exclaimed  Anne,  "  do,  in  my  name,  as  I  do  now."  Here  she  cast 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  the  chair,  "  And  as  you  shall 
answer  to  God  for  the  fidelity  of  your  promise,  repeat  my  very 
words  : — In  His  name  who  suffered  for  us  all,  I  ask  her  pardon  for 
the  wrongs  she  has  received.  I  sue  for  it  in  her  sainted  mother's 
name.  Paint  to  her  my  tears  and  my  remorse,  my  woman's 
agony  and  shame,  my  fall  and  fearful  death  ;  nor  rise  till  she 
relents." 

"  The  bitterness  of  death  indeed  is  past,"  exclaimed  the  chaplain 
of  the  Tower,  "  when  thou  hast  gained  this  victory  o'er  thy  heart ; 
that  once  subdued,  all  that  remains  is  easy." 

At  this  moment  there  were  three  distinct  knocks  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment.  Lady  Kingston  started  from  the  chair  of  state  and 
turned  deadly  pale.  A  noise  at  the  same  moment  was  heard,  as  if 
from  the  weeping  of  women  in  the  ante-chamber.  Anne  calmly 
seated  herself  in  the  vacated  seat,  and  motioned  to  the  priest  to 
unbar  the  door. 

The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  together  with  the  nobles 
deputed  by  Henry  to  witness  her  last  moments,  were  announced 
by  Sir  William  Kingston,  whose  countenance  was  unusually  grave. 

"  Admit  them,"  said  the  captive,  calmly. 

"  Will  not  your  majesty  first  be  served  ?  "  demanded  the  governor. 

"  I  have  supped,"  said  Anne,  "  on  angels'  food,  and  will  not 
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break  my  fast  again  on  earth.  I  hear,"  she  added,  "  that  I  am  not 
to  die  till  noon.  I  regret  it ;  by  this  time  I  had  thought  to  have 
been  past  all  pain." 

"  Fear  not  for  the  pain,  madam,"  said  Sir  William,  respectfully  ; 
"  it  will  be  no  pain — it  is  so  sottle  "  (quick.) 

"  Fear  !  "  repeated  Anne  ;  "  I  have  no  fear.  I  have  heard  that  the 
executioner  is  very  quick.  Bepides,"  she  added,  "  I  have  a  little 
neck — it  will  soon  be  over." 

And  clasping  her  hands  about  it,  she  laughed  heartily. 

The  above  trait  of  levity,  at  such  an  awful  moment,  would 
scarcely  have  been  believed,  had  not  the  governor  of  the  Tower 
recorded  it  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  which  is  still  extant. 

The  lords  commissioners  now  entered  the  chamber.  Despite  his 
effrontery,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's  unworthy  uncle,  who  had 
condemned  her,  could  not  meet  the  eye  of  his  injured  kinswoman. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry's  illegitimate  son,  appeared  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  He  was  young  ;  and  the  unhappy  queen,  in 
the  days  of  her  influence  and  prosperity,  had  ever  treated  him  with 
kindness.  The  chancellor  and  Cromwell  were  cold  and  impassible 
as  usual. 

Anne  motioned  to  them  that  she  was  prepared  to  hear  them. 

"  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,"  began  the  chancellor. 

"  Marchioness  of  Pembroke  !  "  repeated  Anne,  her  countenance 
suddenly  flushed  with  virtuous  indignation. 

"  Such,"  continued  the  chancellor,  "  is  your  fitting  title,  since  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  have  declared  your  marriage  with  his  majesty 
the  king  null  and  void." 

"  Marchioness,  then,"  said  Anne,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  Pray 
proceed." 

The  great  law  ofBcers  of  the  crown  proceeded  to  read  the  parch- 
ment, which  bore  the  great  seal  of  England.  By  it  the  king 
pardoned  her  death  by  the  stake,  to  which  she  had  been  originally 
condemned,  and  changed  the  sentence  into  beheading. 

"  If  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,"  said  Anne,  when  he  had 
concluded,  "  the  sentence  affects  not  me  ;  it  is  as  Henry's  wife 
alone  that  I  can  be  condemned.  Knaves  !  "  she  added,  "  Borrj 
knaves  !  do  you  not  see  your  malice  but  defeats  its  vile  intent,  and 
justifies  mine  innocence  in  this  ?  " 

The  addressing  of  the  speaker  as  marchioness  had  been  a 
gratuitous  piece  of  insolence  on  the  part  of  Lord  Audley,  the 
chancellor,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  party  of  Katherine, 
and  who  had  laboured  hard  to  induce  the  king  to  pass  the  Act 
which  subsequently  declared  the  Princess  Elizabeth  illegitimate, 
thereby  placing  both  of  Henry's  daughters  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  calm  reply  of  the  queen  was  too  forcible  to  be  overlooked. 
From  that  moment  to  the  last  of  her  existence  the  commissioners 
never  omitted  to  address  her  as  queen. 
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"You  have  heard  the  merciful  intentions  of  the  king,"  said 
Norfolk,  harshly,  "and  we  are  here  to  see  them  carried  into 
execution." 

"Your  fitting  oflBce,  my  kind  uncle,  Avould  have  been  the 
executioner's  ;  but  pray  proceed." 

"  In  an  hour,"  added  Richmond,  "  we  shall  attend  your  grace." 

"  You  will  find  me  ready,  my  good  lord  ;  my  spirit  longs  to  cast 
earth's  garments  off.  Mine  enemies  this  night  may  envy  me  my 
sleep.     I  presume  my  women  may  attend  me  ?  " 

The  commissioners  bowed  assent,  and  demanded  if  she  had  any 
further  request  to  make  which  their  duty  to  the  king  or  the  strict 
letter  of  their  instructions  would  enable  them  to  grant. 

"  Nothing." 

"  In  an  hour,  then,  we  will  attend  your  grace." 

"  An  hour." 

And  the  commissioners,  struck  bj-  her  dignity  of  manner  and 
firm  bearing,  bowed,  as  they  left  the  chamber,  with  a  respect 
deeper  perhaps  than  they  had  shown  in  her  days  of  pride  and 
power. 

The  precincts  of  the  White  Tower  were  crowded  by  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  ages  to  behold  the  fearful  tragedy  about  to  be 
consummated.  Amongst  the  common  people  an  idea  prevailed 
that  the  sentence  would  never  be  carried  into  execution.  Amongst 
the  Catholics,  we  regret  to  say  that  many  were  present  to  glut  their 
hatred  by  witnessing  the  execution  of  a  woman  whose  elevation 
had  been  not  only  fatal  to  their  interests,  but  destructive  to  their 
faith.  Many  thought  that  with  Anne  Boleyn's  death  the  days  of 
the  Reformed  faith  were  counted  ;  but  Henry  and  his  parliament 
too  keenly  appreciated  the  sweets  of  plunder  to  forego  the  spoliation. 
Many  of  the  Reformers  were  also  gathered  there,  gazing  with 
anxious  faces  on  the  gloomy  scaffold  hung  with  black,  and  its 
dread  paraphernalia,  the  block,  the  axe,  and  the  masked  executioner. 

"  How  old  Kate,"  observed  a  fellow  who,  by  dint  of  squeezing, 
had  obtained  a  place  directly  opposite  to  the  scaffold,  "  must  chuckle 
in  her  grave  at  Peterborough  at  this  morning's  work  !  The  fall  of 
the  axe  will  be  enough  to  startle  even  her  earth-plugged  ear.  Her 
rival  has  not  long  enjoyed  her  crown." 

"  Longer  than  she  will  enjoy  one  in  heaven,"  muttered  an  old 
woman  near  him.  She  had  been  a  sister  of  the  convent  at  Eltham, 
and,  like  many  others  of  her  order,  on  the  suppression  of  the  house, 
cast  inhumanly  upon  the  world,  to  beg  or  starve,  by  Henry's 
vicegerent  Cromwell,  whose  rapacity  was  only  equalled  by  the 
infamy  of  the  means  by  which  he  gratified  it.  As  we  before 
stated,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  witness  the 
death  of  the  unhappy  queen.  He  little  thought,  as  he  walked 
proudly  through  the  court -yard  of  the  Tower,  that  the  next  pro- 
cession he  would  figure  in  there  would  be  to  hia  own  execution. 
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Although  he  had  been  Wolsey's  secretai'y,  he  had  not  learnt  this 
truth  :  that  the  further  you  advance  in  royal  favour,  the  more 
slippery  the  path  becomes. 

By  the  ramparts,  close  to  the  archway  leading  to  the  royal 
lodgings,  where  the  prisoner  had  been  kept,  were  several  courtiers 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  either  in  attendance  on  the  commissioners, 
or  had  made  interest  with  the  authorities  to  witness  the  procession, 
which  they  were  as  eager  to  behold  as  their  descendants,  our 
modern  aristocracy,  used  to  be  to  witness  a  hanging  match  at  New- 
gate. The  bell  of  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  announced  that  they 
were  about  to  be  gratified. 

First  walked  a  strong  body  of  the  trainbands,  headed  by  their 
respective  officers  ;  for  rumours  of  an  attempt  at  rescue  had  been 
rife  in  the  City  for  several  days,  and  Sir  William  Kingston  had 
taken  his  precautions.  He  little  knew  how  nearly  the  sympathy 
or  weakness  of  his  lady  had  succeeded  in  defeating  them. 

Next  came  the  commissioners  in  their  robes  of  state,  followed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London — the  same  who  had  so  boldly  declared 
upon  her  trial  that  the  only  thing  he  could  understand  from  the 
proceedings  was,  that  everybody  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her — king, 
witnesses,  and  judges.  He  walked  with  a  discontented  air,  as  ill 
satisfied  with  the  part  he  was  compelled  to  take  in  the  doleful 
pageant,  for  the  young  queen  had  been  a  favourite  with  the  City. 

The  civic  functionary  was  succeeded  by  a  party  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  dressed  in  the  same  quaint  costume  in  which  we  behold 
them  at  the  present  day,  with  the  arms  and  cipher  of  Henry  VIII. 
embroidered  on  their  backs  and  breasts  ;  as  usual,  they  bore  their 
long  gilt  partisans. 

Sir  William  Kingston,  governor  of  the  Tower,  bareheaded,  and 
bearing  his  stafi:  of  ofiice,  followed  next ;  but  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  queen,  who,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  her  features  partially 
veiled  by  the  sombre  drapery  which  fell  from  her  lovely  head, 
walked  firmly  after  him.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  book  of 
prayers,  the  same  which  she  afterwards  gave  to  a  sister  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  who  attended  to  disrobe  her  on  the  scaffold,  which 
was  for  many  years  guarded  as  a  relic  by  the  poet's  descendants. 

There  was  neither  fever  nor  excitement  in  the  victim's  face  ; 
she  appeared  neither  awed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  nor  weakly 
cast  down  by  the  approach  of  death ;  an  air  of  holy  resignation 
showed  that,  as  the  aged  priest  had  predicted,  the  sting  of  death 
was  really  past :  a  martyr  going  to  the  stake  could  not  have 
looked  more  beautiful  or  more  resigned. 

As  the  mournful  procession  passed  along  many  an  eye  was 
dimmed  with  tears  ;  men  remembered  her  charity,  and  contrasted 
the  splendour  of  her  past  existence  with  the  terror  of  the  present 
hour.  Even  the  more  Catholic  portion  of  the  spectators,  who 
looked  upon  her  as  the  primeval   cause   of  the  downfall  of  the 
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ancient  faith  in  England,  changed  the  half-mnttered  curse  and 
smile  of  triumph  to  a  look  of  commiseration  and  a  parting  prayer. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  the  halberdiers  divided,  and 
the  victim  mounted  with  a  firm  step  the  fatal  stairs.  A  chair, 
covered  with  black  cloth,  had  been  placed  for  her  reception,  in 
which  she  seated  herself,  whilst  her  weeping  female  attendants 
ranged  themselves  at  the  back.  Every  tower  and  parapet  of  the 
old  fortress,  that  regai  den  of  blood  and  crime,  was  lined  with 
spectators  entranced  by  the  interest  and  horror  of  the  scene.  A 
queen  was  about  to  die — a  criminal  or  a  martyr,  according  as  men 
judged  her,  about  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  Him  to  whom  the 
heart  and  its  deep  mysteries  are  as  an  open  page.  Faithful  to  his 
mission,  the  aged  priest,  bearing  the  crucifix,  stood  beside  her, 
whispering  the  last  consolation — the  parting  prayer — in  her  sad 
ears ;  whilst  Sir  William  Kingston  read,  in  a  deep  voice,  the 
warrant  for  her  execution,  and  concluded  with  the  usual  formula 
of  "  God  save  the  king  !  "  Not  one  voice  in  that  breathless,  vast 
assemblage,  echoed  him  ;  and  of  the  commissioners,  the  obsequious 
Duke  of  Norfolk  alone  bowed  his  head  ;  Richmond  was  drowned 
in  tears,  and  the  chancellor  occupied  in  whispering  the  orders  to 
the  executioner. 

"  See  that  your  axe  is  sharp  and  your  arm  steady,"  he  muttered 
to  the  gaunt  figure  who,  clothed  in  scarlet,  watched,  with  pro- 
fessional indifference,  the  scene  in  which  he  was  to  perform  so 
dreadful  a  part,  and  at  which  so  many  were  drowned  in  tears. 

'•  Fear  not,  my  lord,"  replied  the  headsman  ;  "  Hugo  of  Calais 
never  yet  struck  twice." 

The  assurance  was  not  altogether  an  idle  boast.  The  speaker, 
who  was  the  jjublic  executioner  of  Calais,  at  that  time  an  English 
possession,  had  been  sent  for  expressly  to  perform  his  disgusting 
office  on  account  of  his  dexterity.  He  was  as  unmoved  at  the 
beauty  and  rank  of  his  victims  as  the  senseless  block  against  which 
his  axe  was  placed. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  fatal  document  was  finished,  Anne 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  briefly  addressed  the  noblemen  around 
her.  Her  voice  was  silvery  and  clear  ;  and  so  hushed  were  the 
spectators,  that  it  was  heard  by  nearly  all  the  numerous  assembly. 

"  I  am  come,"  she  said,  "  to  die  as  I  am  judged  by  law.  I  accuse 
none,  nor  say  anything  of  the  grounds  upon  which  I  am  judged." 
Falling  on  her  knees,  she  added  :  "  Father  of  all,  be  gi-acious  to  that 
most  merciful  and  pious  prince  my  husband.  He  hath  been  to  me 
a  good  and  gentle  lord,  full  of  kindness  and  forbearing."  Rising, 
she  expressed  a  wish  that  if  anyone  would  meddle  in  her  cause 
they  would  judge  it  for  the  best,  and  concluded  by  entreating  all 
present  to  pray  for  her,  and  her  friends  to  pardon  her  if  she  had 
not  always  showed  them  as  much  kindness  as  her  means  enabled 
her  to  do. 
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Whether  this  was  an  acknowledgment  of  her  guilt,  or  a  penance 
imposed  on  her  proud  heart  by  the  consciousness  of  her  treachery 
to  Katherine  and  Wyat,  as  an  atonement  for  her  broken  vows  to 
her  husband  or  her  lover,  is  a  question  now  almost  impossible  to 
decide,  every  minute  of  her  trial  having  been  carefully  destroyed 
by  her  enraged  husband  or  her  crafty  daughter  Elizabeth. 

These  words,  which  are  historical,  leave  her  advocates  in  one 
of  two  dilemmas — that  she  was  either  a  wanton  or  a  hypocrite. 
Who  shall  decide  ? 

One  of  her  women,  the  sister  of  the  poet  Wyat — the  only  man 
whom  perhaps  she  had  ever  sincerely  loved — half  drowned  in  tears, 
approached  to  render  her  the  last  sad  offices  ;  Anne  had  herself 
selected  her  for  the  occasion. 

"  Courage,"  she  whispered,  with  a  placid  smile,  at  the  same  time 
placing  her  manuscript  prayer-book,  which  "Avas  set  in  gold  and 
enamelled  black,  in  her  hands. 

The  attendant  knew  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Her  women  now  removed  the  long  black  veil  which,  like  a 
sombre  cloud,  shaded  her  pale  face  ;  at  which  moment  a  sickly 
gleam  of  sunshine  broke  forth  and  fell  upon  her  countenance, 
never  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than  at  that  hour  ;  her  long  fair 
locks  fell  on  her  neck — that  hair,  so  lately  hung  with  gems,  amid 
whose  silken  curls  the  wanton  fingers  of  her  cruel  husband  so  oft 
had  strayed. 

A  groan  of  anguish  burst  from  the  crowd  as  Mary  Wyat  gathered 
those  curls  in  her  fingers,  and  twisted  them  tightly  round  the 
victim's  head. 

The  executioner  quietly  removed  the  axe,  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  leaning,  from  the  block,  and  coolly  passed  his 
practised  fingers  along  the  edge  as  if  to  reassure  himself  of  its 
sharpness.  A  shudder  ran  through  the  crowd  :  they  felt  that  the 
last  fearful  scene  of  a  dismal  tragedy  was  approaching. 

One  of  her  women  offered  her  an  embroidered  handkerchief  to 
bind  her  eyes,  which  Anne  rejected  with  a  motion  of  her  hand, 
and  advanced  firmly  towards  the  block,  declining  all  support.  As 
she  passed  that  portion  of  the  scafiiold  where  her  uncle  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  standing,  she  paused  for  an  instant,  and  her  brow 
became  suddenly  flushed  ;  it  was  but  a  momentary  weakness  ;  a 
glance  from  the  aged  priest,  who  walked  beside  her,  holding  the 
crucifix  to  her  view,  recalled  her  to  herself.  The  hour  for  all 
human  resentment  was  past ;  and  she  continued  her  way,  uttering, 
as  she  moved  along  :  "  Pray  for  me  !     Pray  for  me  !  " 

Kneeling  upon  the  cushion  placed  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  block, 
she  prayed  long  and  fervently.  Her  last  words  were  :  "  To  Christ 
I  commend  my  spirit ! "  In  this  hope  she  died,  for  her  soul 
accompanied  her  parting  prayer  to  the  judgment  seat  of  heaven. 
The  words  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips  than  she  bowed  her  head  ; 
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an  arm  was  raised,  and  the  swift  flashing  of  steel  seen  in  the  air. 
A  dull  heavy  sound  followed,  and  all  was  over. 

The  executioner  kept  his  boast :  there  was  no  occasion  to  strike 
twice. 

Thus  was  ended  a  life  of  much  celebrity  and  of  great  importance 
in  the  annals  of  this  country-.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  body 
of  this  once  idolised  woman,  whom  Henry  had  risked  his  kingdom 
to  obtain,  was  thrown  into  a  common  chest  made  of  elm  tree,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  arrows,  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tower. 

Tradition  still  points  out  the  mound  at  Richmond  where  Henry 
went  alone  to  watch  for  the  signal  which  announced  that  he  was 
once  more  free  to  wed,  which  he  did  with  Jane  Seymour  in  the 
course  of  the  very  week  in  which  her  predecessor  suffered  decapi- 
tation, Henry  having  first  testified  his  indifference  to  the  horrible 
event  which  had  occurred  by  wearing  white  as  mourning  for 
07ie  day. 

The  remains  of  the  once  gay  Anne  were  scarcely  conveyed  to 
their  resting-place,  than  a  bark,  which  had  for  several  daj'S  been 
lying  near  the  Tower  stairs,  left  its  moorings,  and  glided  slowly 
down  the  river.  Patch,  Walter,  and  Louis  d'Auverne,  who  had 
witnessed  the  execution,  were  on  the  deck.  The  former,  whose 
agency  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  queen,  was  pacing  it  in  moody 
silence.  Vainly  he  argued  with  himself  that  he  had  but  avenged 
his  friend  and  master  by  an  act  of  justice.  His  own  wrongs  and 
sufferings  he  thought  not  of.  He  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  wished  that  he  had 
left  the  task  of  vengeance  unto  Him  who  has  so  solemnly  declared 
that  it  is  His. 

Walter,  who  read  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  his  friend, 
forbore  to  interrupt  him  ;  he  felt  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  heart  is  fitted  only  for  its  own  communipgs,  when  even  the 
voice  of  friendship  falls  distastefully  on  the  ear,  and  consolation 
appears  like  mockery.  Louis  d'Auverne,  on  the  contrary,  needed 
consolation  ;  the  momentary  excitement  which  had  induced  him, 
at  the  last  hour,  to  defeat  the  projects  of  the  Reformers  with 
respect  to  the  escape  of  Anne,  had  passed  away,  and  he  trembled 
like  a  child  at  the  idea  of  encountering  his  friend  Everil,  whose 
strong  mind  had  subjugated  his. 

"  Yet  it  was  to  avenge  my  father,"  he  murmured  ;  "  and  if  a 
weakness.  Heaven  will  surely  pardon  it." 

The  voyage  to  Antwerp,  from  which  they  had  now  been  absent 
several  months,  occupied  them  nearly  five  days,  for  the  Avind  was 
against  them.  Oh,  with  what  eagerness  did  Walter  contemplate 
once  more  folding  Mary  in  his  arms  !  and,  as  the  stately  towers  of 
the  queen-like  city  rose  in  sight,  his  heart  beat  wilder  and  wilder 
with  anticipated  happiness  ;  he  dreamt  not  that,  during  his  absence, 
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a  serpent  had  entered  the  abode  of  peace,  and  that  the  infection  of 
its  venom  had  already  corrupted  the  source  of  his  bliss — the  life  of 
his  young  bride. 

The  jester  and  Louis  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  him  as  he 
threaded  the  crowded  quays.  A  few  minutes  brought  the  impatient 
lover  to  the  house  in  the  Grand  Place,  where  he  had  left  his 
treasure  under  the  trusty  care  of  Sir  Richard  Everil,  The  heart  of 
the  young  husband  sank  within  him  as  the  servant — a  faithful 
Fleming  whom  he  had  engaged — opened  the  gate  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mansion  on  his  approach.  There  was  not  a  smile  upon 
the  honest  creature's  countenance,  nor  even  a  look  of  satisfaction 
at  his  return. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  faltered  Walter. 

A  tear  fell  from  the  eye  of  the  domestic  ;  his  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak  ;  he  could  only  point  to  the  marble  staircase  which  led  to 
the  apartments.  Our  hero  staggered  rather  than  walked  up  the 
steps,  followed  by  Louis  and  the  jester,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
chamber  of  his  wife. 

Reduced  almost  to  a  shadow  by  suffering  and  sickness,  upon  a 
low  couch  reclined  the  once  graceful  form  of  the  heiress  of 
Stanfield.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  her  husband  her  appetite 
had  gradually  failed  her,  and  burning  pains  in  the  chest  consumed 
her  ;  every  breath  of  air  she  drew  seemed  like  a  flame,  or  a  stream 
of  burning  oil  poured  on  her  exhausted  lungs.  The  only  nourish- 
ment she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  taste  was  fruit,  which  the 
affectionate  care  of  the  Lady  Inez  constantly  supplied  her  with. 
Indeed,  during  the  absence  of  Walter,  the  beautiful  Spaniard  had 
scarcely  ever  been  absent  from  her  side  ;  and  so  attached  had  the 
grateful  invalid  become,  that  she  would  take  tlie  orange  or  raisin 
from  her  hands  when  she  rejected  them  from  all  beside. 

"  Could  I  but  once  more  behold  him,"  murmured  the  confiding 
girl,  speaking  of  her  husband  to  the  lovely  fiend  who  was  seated 
by  her  side,  "  I  could  die  happy  then.  Methinks,"  she  added,  "  my 
brow  would  not  ache  reclined  upon  his  breast.  I  could  brave 
death  if  it  found  me  in  his  arms." 

The  exhausted  sufferer  fixed  her  glassy  eyes  with  so  mournful 
an  expression  of  confidence  and  love  on  her  supposed  friend,  that 
even  she,  hardened  as  she  was  in  a  career  of  crime,  felt  a  passing 
pang.  Mary  observed  the  changing  colour  of  her  cheek,  and 
deeming  it  the  unspoken  pledge  of  sympathy  for  her  sad  fate, 
repaid  her  for  it  with  a  sister's  kiss,  which  the  fiend  returned. 
Strange  to  say,  it  left  no  blister  on  her  victim's  cheek. 

"Try,  dearest,"  she  whispered,  soothingly,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  upon  the  invalid  the  half  of  a  pomegranate — the  native, 
like  herself,  of  sunny  Spain,  where  treachery  is  veiled  beneath 
smiles,  and  poison  imparted  by  a  kiss — "  it  will  moisten  your  parched 
lips,  and  cool  the  burning  pain  you  speak  of." 
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Just  as  Mary  w^as  about  to  place  the  treacherous  gift  to  her  lips, 
the  sound  of  a  hasty  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  With  a 
strength  which  surprised  herself,  she  started  from  her  recumbent 
position.  She  knew  the  tread — the  instinct  of  affection  told  her 
whose  was  the  impatient  foot.  With  a  scream  of  joy,  she  rushed 
across  the  room  as  Walter  entered  it,  and  sank  into  his  arms.  For 
a  long  time  she  remained  insensible  to  the  tears  which  fell  upon 
her  brow,  or  the  warm  kisses  on  her  burning  cheek. 

Patch,  who  had  followed  his  friend,  observed  that  on  their 
entrance  the  governor's  wife  turned  deadly  pale,  and  dropped  the 
pomegranate  in  her  agitation  and  surprise.  He  made  no  remark, 
but  quietly  stooped  for  it  and  conveyed  it  to  his  doublet  before 
she  recovered  from  the  confusion  into  which  their  arrival  had 
thrown  her,  or,  indeed,  before  anyone  had  observed  the  action. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief  and  despair  of  Walter  as  he 
hung  over  the  emaciated  form  of  his  idolised  wife.  His  agony 
was  too  deep  for  words  ;  he  could  only  look  upon  her,  press  her  to 
his  heart,  and  reproach  himself  that  even  for  a  moment  he  had 
wandered  from  her  side.  At  each  fresh  burst  of  passioia,ate  sorrow 
the  now  comparatively  happy  Mary  would  reply  to  him  "  that  all 
was  well,  that  death  had  lost  its  terrors,  since  she  encountered  it 
in  his  embrace." 

"  Angel  !  "  sobbed  the  husband,  with  a  burst  of  love  and  agony  ; 
"  death  shall  not  divide  us  :  the  same  blow  kills  us  both." 

The  sensitive  feelings  of  the  governor's  lady  were  so  excited  by 
the  sorrows  of  the  youthful  pair  that  she  was  compelled  to  return 
to  her  palace.  She  made  her  adieu  with  her  hypocritical  face 
bathed  in  tears,  and  uttering  vows  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  her 
sweet  friend.  The  jester  followed  her  with  a  cold,  observant  eye, 
and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  house.  The  illness  of  the  Lady 
Mary  was  too  sudden  and  too  rapid  in  its  fearful  progress  to  be 
the  result  of  natural  causes.  Of  that  Patch  felt  convinced,  and  he 
determined  to  consult  an  old  friar  of  the  Dominican  convent, 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  chemistry,  a  Father  Rimeriez,  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  exploring  the  antiquities 
and  learning  of  the  East. 

Patch  related  the  object  of  his  visit,  described  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  Lady  Mary,  her  glassy  eyes,  attenuated  form,  and 
pale  transparent  complexion ;  but  without,  at  the  same  time, 
uttering  a  word  of  his  suspicions. 

"  How  long,"  demanded  Rimeriez,  "  is  it  since  her  husband  left 
her  in  health  ?  " 

"  About  four  months,"  replied  his  visitor. 

"  Poisoned !  "  said  the  priest. 

Such  was  the  jester's  own  opinion.  Without  a  word,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  piece  of  pomegranate,  and  placed  it  in  the 
chemist's  hand. 
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The  man  of  science  perfectly  understood  its  meaning.  Placing 
it  on  a  marble  slab,  he  carefully  divided  it  into  four  pieces,  one  of 
which  he  dropped  into  a  glass  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  kept 
adding  portions  of  various  liquids  ;  but  still  no  visible  change  was 
produced  :  the  contents  retained  their  colour. 

"  It  is  by  no  vegetable  poison,"  he  exclaimed,  "  or  I  should  have 
discovered  it.  Umph  !  we  have  to  do  with  no  common  bungler 
in  the  trade  of  death." 

A  different  course  of  operation  was  tried,  but  without  success. 
The  contents  of  the  test-tube  remained  unchanged. 

"  Nor  by  mineral  poison  either,"  murmured  the  operator,  slightly 
vexed  at  the  skill  which  defied  even  his  experienced  eye  to  detect 
it.  Suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  placed  the  apparatus  on  the 
table,  and  opening  a  cabinet,  drew  from  it  a  manuscript  written  in 
Eastern  characters  upon  vellum,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  remained 
poring  over  the  contents,  Patch  watching  him  all  the  while  with 
curious  eye  ;  for  the  old  man's  countenance  was  a  study,  now 
flashing  with  intelligence  when  he  had  obtained,  as  he  thought, 
some  clue  ;  now  puzzled  and  embarrassed  when  the  thread  escaped 
him.  With  a  quiet  smile  of  satisfaction  he  closed  the  page  a^  last, 
and  returned  it  to  its  resting-place. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  ? "  demanded  his  visitor. 

The  old  man  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say,  Be  patient — we  shall 
see.  Taking  up  one  of  the  remaining  pieces  of  the  pomegranate, 
he  placed  it  upon  a  plate  of  hardened  metal,  and  brought  a  couple 
of  wires  which  hung  from  a  coil  in  the  ceiling  in  contact  with  it. 

Going  into  a  closet  adjoining  his  cell,  the  Avorthy  monk  set  some 
machine  in  motion,  for  Patch  could  distinctly  hear  the  revolutions 
of  a  wheel.  With  the  interest  and  almost  the  affection  of  a  father 
hanging  over  a  sick  child,  the  man  of  science  watched  the  result. 
Suddenly  a  succession  of  brilliant  flashes,  so  intense  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  support  them,  parted  from  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
metal  plate  Avas  melted  into  a  shapeless  mass. 

"Ah!  I  thought  so!"  exclaimed  the  monk,  in  a  voice  of 
triumph — "  poisoned  by  the  powder  of  diamonds." 

"Art  sure  ?  "  demanded  the  jester. 

"Sure  !  "  repeated  the  monk,  with  a  scornful  smile. 

"And  is  there  no  hope — no  remedy  to  arrest  the  fatal  poison  in 
its  mad  career — to  recall  the  light  to  the  exhausted  eye — the  blush 
of  health  to  the  wan  cheek  and  wasted  form  .?  " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  The  poison,"  he  observed,  "  was  used  chiefly  in  the  East ;  its 
tests  were  known  but  to  few  ;  even  he,  so  virulent  was  the  poison, 
was  not  sure  that  he  possessed  an  antidote  ;  but  he  would  try — he 
would  try." 

A-fter  various  manipulations,  he  placed  a  small  phial,  filled  with 
a  dark  green  liquid,  in  his  bosom,  and  drawing  his  cowl  over  his 
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thin,  parehment-like  features,  started  to  accompany  his  visitor  to 
the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Everil,  first  carefully  locking  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  which  was  at  once  his  cell  and  laboratory.  They 
soon  arrived  there. 

The  Lady  Mary  was  still  upon  the  couch,  her  head  resting  on 
her  husband's  breast,  and  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  when  Patch  and 
his  companion  entered  the  apartment.  She  could  only  welcome 
her  old  friend  with  a  smile.  Upon  the  monk  she  gazed  with  an 
air  of  resignation  ;  she  thought  he  had  been  sent  for  to  administer 
the  last  offices  of  religion.  A  life  pure  as  hers  had  been  had  not 
much  preparation  to  require,  or  many  sins  to  confess  ;  her  heaviest 
crimes  were  but  the  weaknesses  of  a  virtuous  heart — such  sins  as 
make  angels  smile  when  they  record  them. 

"  You  need  not  leave  me,"  she  murmured  ;  "  I  have  no  thought, 
no  action  of  my  life,  I  would  conceal  from  you." 

This  was  whispered  in  Walter's  ear,  who  turned  with  an 
inquiring,  piteous  look  towards  his  friend. 

"  It  is  not  a  confessor  I  have  brought  with  me,"  said  Patch, 
struggling  to  maintain  his  firmness,  "  but  a  physician,  lady — one 
whose  skill  gives  hope." 

"  Hope,"  said  the  suiferer,  faintly  ;  "  too  late,  too  late — my  last 
hope  has  passed,  and  almost  my  last  regret,"  she  added,  turning 
her  eyes  with  a  look  of  undying  love  towards  Walter,  "  since  I 
expire  in  my  husband's  arms." 

Without  uttering  a  word,  the  monk  advanced  and  felt  her  pulse. 
Through  his  long  life  women  had  been  to  him  but  as  the  zoophytes, 
minerals,  polypi,  or  any  other  production  of  nature  which  came 
within  his  way — things  to  be  examined,  classed,  and  forgotten  ; 
but  the  sweetness  and  patience  of  Mary  amidst  the  fearful  agonies 
which  he  knew  she  must  endure  interested  him  ;  and  he  resolved, 
if  human  skill  could  avail,  that  the  grave  should  be  disappointed 
of  its  prey. 

Motioning  to  Patch  to  reach  him  a  silver  goblet  from  the  manchet 
table,  he  filled  it  with  the  mixture  he  had  so  carefully  compounded, 
and  offered  it  to  his  patient  to  drink  ;  she  would  have  refused,  but 
the  imploring  look  @f  Walter,  who  clung  to  it  as  his  last  hope,  and 
the  tearful  eye  of  the  jester,  restrained  her.  For  their  sakes  she 
determined  to  endure  the  agony  of  another  draught,  for  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  onlj'  moisture  which  for  weeks  had  passed  her 
burning  lips  had  been  the  fruit  with  which  the  perfidious  Inez  pre- 
sented her  :  liquid  was,  in  any  shape,  like  a  draught  of  molten  lead. 

No  sooner  had  she  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  goblet  than 
the  change  in  her  appearance  became  terrific  ;  her  hair  bristled 
with  the  agony,  which  caused  the  cold,  damp  perspiration  to  stream 
at  every  pore,  and  her  chest  heaved  as  though  the  swelling  heart 
would  burst  its  marble  prison.  So  intense  were  the  pains  and 
throbbings,  that  Walter  at  one  time  thought  her  strained  eye-balls 
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would  have  burst  from  their  burning  sockets.  Unable  to  endure 
their  horrible  expression,  he  covered  them  with  his  hand,  and 
sobbed  like  a  child  as  he  wiped  the  blood-tinged  froth  from  her 
quivering  lips. 

The  monk,  who  witnessed  the  effect  of  his  potion  regardless  of 
her  sufferings,  rubbed  his  hands  in  quiet  satisfaction.  He  knew 
that  there  was  hope. 

'^  God  !  "  said  Walter,  "she  is  dying  !  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  man  of  science  ;  "  she  is  too  strong  to  die 
yet.  See  how  bravely  she  bears  up  against  the  spasm.  I  knew  it 
would  succeed  ;  I  knew  it  must  succeed." 

At  this  instant,  with  a  shriek  of  pain  which  no  resolution  could 
suppress,  the  object  of  his  solicitude  sank  upon  the  couch,  to  all 
appearance  senseless  ;  her  husband  thought  that  she  was  dead,  but 
the  friendly  monk  once  niore  reassured  him. 

"  In  a  few  moments  you  will  perceive  her  returning  breath," 
exclaimed  the  man  of  science,  "  but  faint,  as  if  exhaling  from  the 
lungs  of  a  new-born  child.  Watch  her  as  men  watch  the  thing 
they  love,  the  hope  they  live  for.  If  in  three  hours  the  spasm 
does  not  return  she  is  saved." 

"  Saved  ! "  iterated  Walter,  scarcely  daring  to  trust  his  ears  with 
the  blest  assurance. 

"  Saved,"  repeated  the  monk,  gravely  ;  "  the  agonies  you  have 
witnessed  were  occasioned  by  the  solution  of  the  poison  which, 
like  a  thousand  serpents'  fangs,  was  preying  upon  her  frame." 

"  Poison  !  "  shrieked  the  astonished  husband.  "Breathes  there  a 
wretch  whose  malice  could  engender  such  a  monstrous  crime  ? 
Name  the  fiend,  that  I  may  avenge  humanity's  insulted  form,  and 
tread  the  monster's  heart  out  !  Poison  !  "  he  added,  wildly  ;  "  who 
could  have  envied  bliss  like  ours,  or  sought  to  change  it  to  such 
dark  despair  as  reason  shrinks  to  contemplate  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  jester,  sternly.  "  I  am  the  Lady 
Mary's  best  avenger.'''' 

He  kept  his  word. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

At  the  time  predicted  by  the  Dominican,  the  heiress  awoke  from 
her  deep  slumber.  The  burning  fever  which  for  so  many  weeks 
had  wasted  her  young  life  was  extinct  within  her  veins,  and  the 
keen  pangs  of  the  heaving  lungs,  so  long  irritated  by  the  particles 
of  the  diamond  poison,  subdued.  No  kneeling  votary,  breathless 
with  awe,  trembling  with  hope,  ever  awaited  the  reply  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  of  old  with  deeper  faith,  or  more  intense  agony, 
than  Walter  did  the  decision  of  the  priest,  who,  with  his  finger 
upon  the  fluttering  pulse  of  his  newly-awakened  patient,  Avas 
seated  by  the  couch.  The  sufferer's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
husband's  ;  in  their  expressive  tenderness  she  found  a  balm  more 
precious  than  even  the  leech's  healing  draught.  Patch  stood  gazing 
on  the  scene  in  silence.  The  anxious  expression  of  the  old  monk's 
face  gradually  relaxed  into  a  smile  as  he  became  more  and  more 
assured  that  his  skill  had  triumphed.  That  smile  was  to  the  young 
husband's  heart  like  the  first  beam  of  Paradise.  Mary  caught  its 
radiant  reflection  from  his  care-worn  countenance,  and  answered 
by  an  affectionate  glance. 

"Speak,  father,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  eagerly;  "have  I 
aright  interpreted  thy  smile  ? — do  I  awake  from  my  dark,  hopeless 
dream  of  sad  despair  to  hail  the  promise  of  a  glorious  dawn,  or  is 
it  but  a  hope  which  cheats  me  with  a  moment's  bliss  to  plunge  me 
deeper  in  my  misery  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  dream,"  replied  the  benevolent  Dominican,  "  but  a 
reality  as  truthful  as  thy  love.  The  hour  I  feared  has  passed,  and 
left  the  victim  of  the  foulest  treachery  which  ever  dwelt  in  human 
form  weak  and  exhausted  with  the  struggle,  but  saved — the  poison 
is  extinct." 

"Walter's  first  impulse  was  to  cast  himself  by  the  couch  and 
imprint  a  thousand  kisses  on  the  fair,  thin  hand  extended  to  him. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  full  heart  denied  him  the  power  of 
language  :  and  bending  his  face  in  the  coverlid,  as  if  ashamed  of 
his  weakness,  the  strong  man  wept ;  but  they  were  tears  of  joy. 

There  was  a  slight  convulsive  twitching  about  the  features  of 
Patch,  who  stood  a  not  uninterested  spectator  of  the  scene.  Some- 
thing must  have  been  the  matter  with  his  eyes,  too,  for  they  were 
dimmed  with  tears.  Following  the  example  of  the  priest,  he  left 
the  young  exiles  by  themselves,  and  hastened  from  the  chamber. 

Crossing  the  Grand  Platz,  the  jester  overtook  his  old  acquaintance, 
who  was  returning  to  his  monastery  and  his  books.  A  silent 
pressure  of  his  friend's  hand,  as  he  overtook  him,  was,  to  him, 
sufficient  recompense  for  the  service  he  liad  rendered,  and  changed 
at  once  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

"  You  think,"  demanded  Patch,  willing  to  be  reassured,  "  that 
the  life  of  your  charge  is  out  of  danger  ?  " 
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"  For  the  present,"  replied  the  monk  ;  "  but  should  the  attempt 
be  made  again,  not  even  my  art  could  save  her.  It  is  not  in 
nature  to  endure  two  such  trials.  She  has  bitter  and  subtle 
enemies,"  he  added,  "to  employ  such  desperate  means  of 
vengeance  ;  they  must  be  wealthy,  too,  for  the  preparation  is.  most 
costly." 

"  She  is  rich,"  observed  his  companion,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  She !  who  ?  " 

"  Her  enemy." 

"  Do  you  know  her,  then  ?  "  demanded  the  Dominican. 

Patch  nodded  in  the  affirmative,  and  related  to  the  monk  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed  between  the  Lady  Inez  and  Walter  in  the 
wood  previous  to  their  leaving  Antwerp — her  burning  words  of 
passion,  her  looks  of  love  ;  added  to  which,  the  morsel  of  pome- 
granate which  fell  from  her  greedy  hand  on  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  Walter  and  himself,  which  the  monk's  own  experiments  had 
proved  to  have  been  the  vehicle  of  the  poison,  left  her  guilt  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

"  I  know  the  lady  of  old,"  exclaimeti  the  priest ;  "  it  is  not  the 
first  time  she  has  crossed  my  path,  but  it  shall  be  the  last.  Mercy 
with  some  degenerates  to  weakness,  and  even  pity  may  become  a 
crime.     She  must  be  punished." 

"  She  shall,"  quietly  observed  his  companion. 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  me." 

"  Better  reserve  her  fate  to  one  whose  justice  is  as  terrible  as  his 
power  is  undisputed — the  emperor." 

'•  He  loves  the  husband  too  well  to  shame  the  wife,"  replied  Patch. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,"  replied  the  Dominican.  "  Charles 
prides  himself  more  upon  the  strict  execution  of  justice  in  his 
dominions  than  even  their  wide  extent  or  boundless  wealth.  He 
has  ever  entertained  a  pious  horror  of  the  poisoner's  craft,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  his  unhappy  mother  was  first  deprived  of  reason, 
then  of  life,  by  means  of  drugs  and  philters.  Fear  not  he  will  do 
you  justice  on  the  murderess." 

"  And  spare  the  husband's  honour  ?  "  demanded  the  jester, 

"  I  can  venture  to  answer  even  for  that,  if  you  are  ruled  by  me  ; 
but  the  first  step  must  be  to  discover  her  accomplice," 

"  That  is  already  done.  You  know  the  German,  Hermes  the 
chemist,  who  lives  in  the  corner  of  the  Alt  Mart  ?  " 

His  companion  nodded  that  he  did  so. 

"  He  is  also  a  dealer  in  gold  and  gems,  philters  and  charms,  I 
hr.7e  discovered,  by  sure  means,  that  a  lady,  deeply  veiled,  has 
several  nights  visited  him,  leaving  her  servants  at  the  door — that, 
after  long  conference,  they  have  parted — nay,  more,  that  he  hath 
obtained  of  her  a  ruby  ring,  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value,  which  I 
had  noticed  on  her  hand," 
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"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  monk  ;  "  come  with  me." 

"  Where — to  the  German's  ?  " 

"  No — to  the  emperor." 

Charles  V.  had  as  much  of  the  monk  as  the  monarch  in  his 
character  ;  his  very  morality  was  ascetic.  He  prided  himself  on 
the  strict  administration  of  justice,  and  felt  a  secret  delight  in 
directing  its  blows  as  from  a  cloud  unseen. 

On  reaching  the  cloister  of  the  Dominicans,  Patch  and  his  com- 
panion found  the  emperor  seated  in  the  same  cell  where  he  and 
Walter  had  been  introduced  to  him  previous  to  their  expedition  to 
Kimbolton. 

"  So,"  exclaimed  Charles,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  soon  as  he  beheld 
him,  "  you  have  returned  at  last  to  claim  the  recompense  no  doubt 
due  for  yonr  faithful  service  ?  " 

"  Senhor,"  replied  the  jester,  "  such  actions  find  their  best  reward 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  achieve  them," 

Though  disguised  as  a  monk,  Charles  saw  that  he  was  recognised. 

"  It  was  but  half -performed,"  at  last  muttered  the  monarch,  with 
a  dissatisfied  air,  for  to  him  the  possession  of  Mary's  person  had 
been  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
maternal  feelings  of  his  dying  relative.  "  You  have  braved  the 
emperor's  anger  in  baffling  his  minister." 

"  There  is  something  yet  more  terrible  than  even  the  imperial 
Charles's  anger." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  "  demanded  the  questioner,  haughtily. 

"  His  contempt,"  coolly  answered  Patch. 

The  frown  upon  the  brow  of  Charles  relaxed. 

"  We  are  English,"  added  the  speaker,  "  both  Walter  and  myself. 
Our  first  duties  are  to  God  and  our  country  ;  let  the  emperor  ask 
his  own  princely  heart  how  we  should  have  performed  them  had 
we  consented  to  steal  the  Princess  Mary  from  her  father ;  his 
answer  will  acquit  me." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  replied  the  monarch,  kindly,  for  he  felt  secretly 
gi'atified  with  the  compliment,  "and  I  will  so  represent  your 
conduct  to  his  majesty  that  you  shall  not  sufEer  in  his  judgment. 
To-morrow  he  makes  his  public  entrance  into  Antwerp.  See  that 
you  and  your  countryman  j)resent  yourselves.  You  will  there 
find  if  princes  have  faithless  memories  or  no." 

The  jester  bowed  low  at  the  command. 

The  usually  placid  brow  of  Charles  became  threatening  as  a 
thunder-cloud  while  his  visitors  related  to  him  the  attempt  made 
upon  the  life  of  the  exiled  heiress  of  Stanfield,  her  fearful  agonies, 
and  the  fiend-like  artifice  by  which  they  had  been  caused  ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  doubly  called  upon  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  justice 
— first  as  a  monarch,  whose  protection  had  been  violated  in  the 
injury  offered  to  his  guest,  and,  secondly,  as  a  knight  sworn  to 
protect  the  helpless  and  defenceless. 
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"  And  who,"  he  demanded,  when  his  visitors  had  concluded 
their  narration,  '-  composed  the  hellish  poison  ?  " 

"  Hermes,  the  chemist  of  Prague,"  replied  the  Dominican, 
"  whose  pi-actices  caused  him  to  fly  from  Paris." 

"  The  same  who  aided  Louise  of  Savoy  in  her  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  monk. 

"The  motive,"  continued  Charles,  "of  the  fair  devil  who 
employed  him  ?  " 

"  Jealousy  ;    a  w^anton's  love  for  Walter." 

"  Which  he  no  doubt  returned,"  observed  the  emperor,  drily  ; 
"for  such  women  as  the  Lady  Inez  seldom  sue  in  vain.  Oh, 
woman  !  woman  ! "  he  added,  "  will  the  Serpent's  lessons  never 
be  rooted  from  thy  heart  ?  " 

The  jester's  vindication  of  his  friend  was  too  complete  to  leave 
a  doubt  upon  the  royal  mind. 

Charles  sounded  a  small  silver  bell  upon  the  table  beside  him, 
and  the  captain  of  his  guard,  a  tall,  stern,  soldier-like  personage, 
whose  jet-black  plumes  brushed  against  the  doorway  of  the  humble 
cell  as  he  crossed  its  threshold,  stood  before  him,  and  seemed  like 
an  automaton  waiting  his  commands. 

"  Bring  hither  the  chemist  Hermes  within  the  hour,  quietly  and 
without  observation.    You  understand  ?  " 

The  officer  slightly  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  obedience. 

The  Dominican  approached  the  speaker,  and  whispered  some- 
thing respectfully  into  his  ear. 

"  And  see,"  added  the  prince,  "  that  he  removes  nothing  from 
his  person,  not  even  a  kerchief  from  his  pouch,  or  a  ring  from  his 
hand.     Away  ! " 

The  captain  of  the  guard  made  a  military  salute,  and  disappeared 
without  offering  a  word. 

Hermes  the  chemist  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  skill  in  the 
science  which  he  disgraced  by  prostituting  it  to  the  vilest  purposes. 
Although  he  had  long  passed  the  hot  summer  of  licentious 
manhood,  his  passions  were  untamed,  and  he  scrupled  at  no  means 
to  insure  their  gratification.  The  voluptuous  beauty  of  the 
governor's  wife  had  long  excited  his  desire  ;  and  when  she  applied 
to  him  for  a  subtile  poison,  as  a  means  of  removing  the  innocent 
object  of  her  hatred — the  only  bar,  as  she  imagined,  between  her 
and  Walter's  love — the  subtle  German  had  exacted  a  ruby  of 
matchless  beauty  (one  which  the  emperor  himself  had  presented 
to  her  upon  her  wedding-day),  as  the  price  of  his  services.  Vainly 
she  proffered  gold  enough  to  glut  even  his  avarice  ;  he  was  inexor- 
able. 

The  evil  passions  of  her  heart  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  gem  was 
given  as  the  price  of  life. 

At  the  very  moment  the  jester  and  the  Dominican  were  relating 
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the  history  of  her  crimes  to  the  emperor,  she  was  closeted  with  her 
confederate. 

"  Is  this  thy  boasted  science  ?  "  she  scornfully  exclaimed,  as  soon 
as  the  chemist,  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend  her  at  the 
governor's  palace,  appeared  before  her  ;  "  are  these  thy  promises  ? 
My  rival  has  recovered." 

"  Impossible ! "  replied  her  visitor,  fixing  a  bold  glance  of 
admiration  upon  her  person  ;  "  there  is  no  medicament  in  nature, 
no  secret  in  art,  to  counteract  the  slow  but  certain  action  of  the 
poison.  'Tis  but  the  pause  which  precedes  the  last  sigh  of 
exhausted  life." 

"  Would  I  could  think  so  ! "  murmured  the  fair  fiend  ;  '•  but  I 
am  well  assured  that  the  Dominican  priest,  Father  Xavier,  who 
attended  her,  pronounced  her  cured." 

"  Father  Xavier  !  "  repeated  Hermes  in  a  voice  of  terror  ;  "  what 
devil  brings  him  to  Antwerp  .?  " 

"  You  know  him  .?  "  demanded  Inez. 

The  German  bowed  his  head  in  token  that  he  did  so. 

"  Is  he  very  skilful  ?  " 

"  Very,"  muttered  the  chemist  in  a  tone  of  spite,  which  showed 
that  his  confidence,  although  he  did  not  choose  to  avow  it,  was 
somewhat  shaken  ;  "  he  hath  many  curious  secrets  obtained  in 
Araby,  that  land  of  perfume  and  of  wisdom  ;  but  even  his  skill 
must  fail  him  here.  Impossible,  lady,"  he  added  ;  "I  tell  you  it  is 
impossible." 

The  confident  tone  in  which  the  speaker  declared  his  conviction 
of  the  efficacy  of  his  poison  in  some  degree  reassured  his  depraved 
employer,  who  now  adverted  to  the  .real  object  of  her  interview 
with  him — the  obtaining  back  the  fatal  ring  which  in  the  headlong 
passion  of  jealousy  and  hate  she  had  so  imprudently  parted  with. 
Going  to  a  cabinet  which  stood  in  a  recess  of  the  chamber,  she  took 
from  it  a  curious  casket  of  inlaid  Milan  steel,  and,  touching  a  secret 
spring,  poured  its  rich  contents  upon  a  table  before  the  astonished 
German. 

Diamonds,  which  might  have  formed  the  zone  of  Venus, 
were  mixed  with  sapphires  whose  deep  blue  rivalled  the  colour  of 
her  eyes,  and  ruby  gems,  less  brilliant  only  than  the  Paphian 
goddess's  lips,  were  scattered  in  glorious  confusion  before  him. 
Raising  his  eyes,  he  fixed  them  upon  the  beautiful  being  who  thus 
tempted  him,  as  if  to  inquire  her  meaning. 

"  Take  thy  choice  of  these,"  she  whispered  ;  "  nay,  take  them  all, 
but  give  me  back  my  ring." 

Hermes  was  rarely  tempted  ;  his  avarice  was  strong,  but  lust  at 
last  prevailed.  He  knew  that  the  emperor  was  expected,  that  his 
intended  victim,  at  any  price,  must  repossess  her  ring — and  he 
refused. 

"  And  what  canst  thou  hope  for  from  its  possession  ?  "  demanded 
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Inez,  glaring  on  him   like  a  baffled   tigress  ;  "  wealth  ? — I  have 
proffered  it," 

"  Love,"  answered  the  poisoner  boldly. 

The  stately  creature  drew  herself  up  at  the  word.  A  laugh,  not 
loud,  but  deep — one  which  had  no  note  of  mirth — broke  from  her 
quivering  lips,  as  she  repeated,  in  an  accent  of  cold  contempt,  his 
declaration  : 

"  Love  !  and  thee  !  " 

"  Dost  thou  scorn  me,  lady  ?  " 

"  Scorn  !  "  repeated  Inez  ;  "  scorn  is  too  weak  to  express  my 
loathing  of  thine  insolence.  Love,  and  thee  !  Sooner  would  I 
meet  the  embrace  of  the  fierce  tiger  or  the  rattlesnake — make 
Death  my  bridegroom  and  the  grave  my  couch — ere  sink  to  such 
pollution  as  a  thought  of  thee  !  " 

"  Charles  will  expect  to  see  his  gift,"  coolly  answered  her 
visitor. 

■  "And  he  shall  see  it,"  as  coolly  retorted  the  beautiful  fiend, 
rapidly  revolving  in  her  mind  the  means  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose. "  Thou  hast  baffled  many,  but  thou  escapest  not  me.  Hide 
thee  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  caverned  earth,  my  vengeance 
shall  find  the  means  to  reach  thee.  Fool,  without  judgment  or 
remorse,  thou  hast  studied  much,  art  skilled  in  many  lores  ;  but 
there  is  still  one  page  closed  to  thy  wondrous  knowledge — the  page 
of  woman's  heart.     Begone  !  " 

"  Yet  thou  canst  love,"  observed  the  man  of  science,  awed  by  her 
manner,  but  too  much  fascinated  to  tear  himself  away. 

A  blush  suffused  the  face  and  neck  of  Inez  as  she  replied  to  him : 

"  That  I  can  love,  let  my  degradation  witness — my  crime,  which 
hath  reduced  me  to  so  vile  a  level  a  slave  dares  lift  his  eyes  to  me. 
Begone,"  she  added,  passionately,  "  lest  I  call  those  whose  wrath 
will  v^'ash  out  this  insult  in  thy  blood,  give  thy  craven  heart  to 
feed  the  carrion  kite,  thy  limbs  to  blister  in  the  sun." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  golden  cord  which  communicated 
with  a  bell  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  rang  so  violent  a  peal,  that  in 
an  instant  the  apartment  was  filled  with  pages  and  waiting- women. 
The  countenance  of  the  German  became  still  paler  as  they  entered. 

"  You  have  my  answer,"  continued  the  speaker,  haughtily.  "  I 
have  no  time  to  waste  further  words  with  thee." 

"  Should  your  resolution  change,"  said  the  poisoner,  bowing  in 
mock  humility,  "  you  have  but  to  send  to  me.  For  three  days, 
lady,  the  gem  shall  remain  at  your  disposal." 

"  I  will  send  to  thee,''''  replied  Inez,  with  a  glance  of  concentrated 
hate.  "  Fear  not,"  she  added,  suppressing  with  difficulty  a  low 
hissing  laugh,  "  but  thou  shalt  hear  from  me  soon — ^very  soon." 

Hermes,  inclining  once  mc  re  to  the  ground,  quitted  the  apart- 
ment of  the  governor's  lady,  who,  after  commanding  one  of  her 
attendants  to  gather  up  the  scattered  jewels  and  restore  them  to 
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their  casket,  quitted  the  apartment,  leaving  the  wondering  pages 
and  v\-aiting-women  to  speculate  upon  the  scene  they  had  witnessed. 

'•■  She  must  be  mine,"  murmured  the  chemist,  as  he  retraced  his 
steps  towards  his  gloomy  mansion  in  the  Alt  Mart ;  "  she  is  in  the 
toils,  and,  struggle  as  she  will,  cannot  escape  me.  How  wrath 
becomes  her  ! — how  her  wondrous  beauties  rise  and  fall,  like  the 
wind-beaten  sea  from  whose  white  foam  Yenus,  they  tell  us, 
sprang.  'Tis  worth  a  life  of  study  and  priyation,"  he  added,  "  the 
proud  world's  scorn,  and  superstition's  rage,  to  clasp  so  fair  a  prize 
at  last.  Part  with  thee  !  "  he  continued,  drawing  the  ruby  signet 
from  his  breast,  where  he  had  concealed  it  during  his  interview 
with  Inez,  and  placing  it  tipon  his  finger,  "  part  with  thee,  lodestone 
of  my  happiness — the  pilot  to  my  wishes — not  for  Peru's  richest 
mine  !  " 

Excited  by  the  anticipation  of  a  triumph  he  was  never  destined 
to  achieve.  Hermes  entered  his  house,  left  in  the  care  of  a  dumb 
boy  whom  he  had  purchased  from  the  Moors,  and  whose  intelligence 
could  only  be  equalled  by  his  fidelity.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  his 
master,  he  fixed  upon  him  a  glance  which  at  once  conveyed  to  him 
an  intimation  that  there  was  danger. 

"  Where  ?  "  demanded  the  German. 

A  similar  look  directed  his  attention  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
shop  ;  as  he  turned  he  felt  an  iron  hand  upon  his  shoulder — it  was 
the  captain  of  the  guard. 

"  Follow  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  taciturn  messenger. 

'•  Follow  you  !  "  repeated  the  chemist,  who  began  to  feel  alarmed; 
'•  where  ? "' 

"  You  will  see." 

'•  I  will  not  follow  you,"  replied  Hermes,  gathering  courage  ;  "  I 
am  in  Antwerp,  protected  by  the  laws  of  our  good  emperor  ;  I  pay 
the  city  dues,  and,  as  a  burgher,  cannot  be  arrested  without  an 
order  from  the  governor." 

•'  Yes.  you  can." 

'•  By  whose  ?  "' 

"•  His  master's." 

The  speaker  drew  the  mailed  glove  from  his  hand,  and  displayed 
upon  his  finger  a  broad  signet  of  gold,  graved  with  the  imperial 
arms.  It  was  the  badge  of  his  authority.  At  sight  of  it  every 
officer,  civil  and  military,  either  in  Spain,  Germany,  or  the  Nether- 
lands, was  bound  to  render  him  obedience  and  assistance.  Its 
production  would  open  the  long-barred  prison-door,  or  close  it  upon 
the  culprit  for  ever. 

The  prisoner  tmmed  deadly  pale  as  he  beheld  it ;  he  knew  into 
whose  hand  he  had  fallen. 

''  Permit  me,"  he  faltered,  "  at  least  to  change  my  garments." 

"No." 

"  To  replenish  my  purse  with   gold  ?  "  continued  the  wretch, 
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significantly,  trusting  by  this  hint  to  bribe  the  messenger,  but 
whose  fidelity  had  long  been  proved  to  be  beyond  temptation. 

"  You  will  need  no  gold  where  you  are  going." 

"  At  least,"  he  added,  "  to  leave  this  ring,  which  is  not  mine,  for 
the  noble  dame  who,  in  an  hour,  will  send  for  it.  Hafez  knows  to 
whom,  and  on  what  conditions,  to  deliver  it." 

"  Not  a  hair  from  thy  head,"  he  whispered,  "  nor  a  word  more 
from  thy  lips,  shalt  thou  leave  behind  thee.  Attempt  to  speak 
again,  and  I  dash  my  gauntlet  in  thy  face  ;  resist,  I  call  those  who 
will  drag  thee  like  a  captured  wolf  through  the  streets  of  Antwerp. 
Accompany  me  to  the  Dominican  convent,"  he  added,  "  there  my 
task  is  ended,  and  thine,  perchance,  begins.  Remember,  eyes  thou 
dreamest  not  of  will  follow  us.  Escape  is  hopeless — resistance 
madness.  Submit,"  he  added,  "  and,  if  thou  art  wise,  submit  in 
silence." 

This  was  perhaps  the  longest  speech  the  speaker  had  ever  been 
known  to  utter.  Hermes,  who  read  in  the  resolute  eye  of  the 
fierce  soldier  that  force  and  expostulation  would  be  alike  useless, 
sullenly  submitted  to  his  destiny,  and  accompanied  his  conductor, 
who,  on  their  way,  walked  gravely  by  his  side.  Many  who 
encountered  them  imagined  that  the  skilful  mediciner  had  been 
called  upon  to  exert  his  art  in  some  case  of  emergency  by  his 
companion  ;  none  dreamt  that  he  was  under  an  arrest.  On  his 
road  to  the  convent  he  pondered  over  and  over  in  his  mind  the 
cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lady 
Inez  was  the  secret  mover  in  the  affair  ;  and  bitterly  he  cursed  the 
folly  which  had  led  him  to  brave  her  indignation. 

"  At  all  events,"  he  murmured,  "  the  traitre-ss  shall  not  triumph. 
If  I  perish,  she  shall  perish  too  !  " 

On  entering  the  cell  with  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Hermes  saw 
the  emperor,  whose  person  he  instantly  recognised,  Patch,  and  his 
old  enemy  the  Dominican  monk. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  the  confounded 
criminal  sank  upon  his  knees. 

Charles  rang  his  silver  bell,  and  four  soldiers,  accompanied  by 
an  executioner,  armed  with  a  long  German  beheading  sword, 
entered  the  cell.  The  latter  placed  himself  directly  behind  the 
prisoner,  whose  blood  ran  cold  as  he  approached  him. 

"  Hermes,"  said  the  monarch,  in  a  voice  as  calm  as  if  he  were 
giving  directions  to  his  minister,  "  it  is  our  will  to  question  thee 
touching  matters  which  concern  a  lady's  honour  and  thy  forfeit 
life.  We  have  the  means,"  he  added,  "to  detect  the  lie  on  false- 
hood's trembling  lip — the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  punish  it. 
Now,  then,  to  thy  shrift,  and  remember  that  the  first  attempt  to 
deceive  us  will  be  the  signal  of  thy  death.  We  question  not  again 
those  who  once  deceive  us,  or  threaten  twice.  Knowest  thou  the 
lady  of  the  governor  ?  " 
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"  I  do,"  murmured  the  captive,  in  a  voice  broken  by  terror  and 
emotion  ;  "  she  has  been  my  bane — my " 

"  To  my  questions ! "  interrupted  Charles,  in  a  stern  voice  ; 
"  keep  well  to  them  !  Where  got  you  that  ruby  ring  upon  your 
finger  ?  " 

"  From  the  Lady  Inez,"  ansvsrered  the  chemist,  after  a  pause. 

"  For  what  service  ?  for  what  reason  ?  "  repeated  the  monarch. 

Still  the  culprit  hesitated. 

The  speaker  removed  his  glance  from  the  kneeling  man,  and 
fixed  it  upon  the  executioner, 

"  For  preparing  a  subtle  poison,"  gasped  Hermes,  the  cold  per- 
spiration trickling  down  his  features,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
pronouncing  his  own  condemnation, 

"  Of  powdered  diamonds,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  It  was,"  groaned  the  unhappy  man  ;  "  but,  0  dread  sire, 
remember  my  temptation.  The  victim,  I  hear,  has  escaped  the 
fatal  draught.  No  life  has  yet  been  sacrificed.  Be  merciful,  as 
you  are  great." 

"  No  victim  has  yet  been  sacrificed,'''  said  Charles,  coolly  ;  "  the 
sacrifice  is  yet  to  come.  Secure  the  ring,"  he  added,  nodding  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  drew  it  from  the  prisoner's  finger, 
and  kneeling,  offered  it  to  his  imperial  master,  who  motioned  to 
the  Dominican  to  receive  it. 

"  Take  it,  holy  father  ;  it  would  pollute  our  hands  to  receive  it 
from  a  criminal.  It  must  be  cleansed  by  Holy  Church  ere  we  again 
can  touch  it." 

The  priest  crossed  himself  as  he  received  it  from  the  captain's 
hand. 

"  Remove  your  prisoner,"  added  Charles, 

"  Mercy  !  "  shrieked  the  despairing  wretch  ;  "  mercy,  mighty 
emperor  !  Banish  me  from  Europe — confine  me  in  a  dungeon — 
let  me  drag  out  in  darkness  and  in  chains  a  wretched,  lone 
existence — toil  in  the  mines  ;  but  let  me  live,  if  only  to  repent." 

A  wave  of  the  hand  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed,  and  the 
criminal,  like  to  some  crushed  reptile,  writhing  in  agony  and 
terror,  was  dragged  from  his  relentless  judge's  presence, 

Charles,  Patch,  and  the  Dominican  alone  remained  within  the 
cell.  For  awhile  the  monarch  remained  silently  revolving  in  his 
mind  how  to  spare  the  honour  of  his  servant  and  friend  Don  Duan 
de  Castro,  and  yet  execute  the  terrible  judgment  he  had  resolved 
upon.     In  a  few  moments  his  resolution  was  taken, 

"  Let  what  has  passed  remain  as  a  secret  bi-eathed  in  the  con- 
fessional— a  thing  whispered  to  God  and  your  own  hearts  alone. 
Englishman,  thou  shalt  have  justice  as  fearful  as  the  wrong  to  thy 
fair  countrywoman  has  been  great.  Seek  not  to  know  how  or 
when.  My  word  is  pledged ;  it  shall  be  kept  as  sacredly  as  the 
honour  of  my  crown — the  responsibility  of  my  high  office.     Priest," 
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he  added,  "  cleanse  me  yon  gem  from  the  pollution  of  the  felon's 
touch  ;  we  have  a  use  for  it." 

The  monk  advanced  to  the  table,  upon  which  he  first  placed  a 
basin  of  water,  and  then  cast  salt,  which  he  took  from  the  buffet 
where  the  monarch's  simple  repast  had  been  served,  into  it, 
muttering  the  usual  exorcism.  As  soon  as  the  water  was  conse- 
crated, he  dropped  the  ring  into  it,  and  pronounced  it  purified. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  emperor,  placing  the  sparkling  ruby  on  his 
finger  ;  "  to-morrow,  at  the  palace  of  the  governor,  we  shall  meet 
again.  Summon  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Office,  father  ;  let  them 
assemble  at  midnight ;  there  we  will  make  known  our  purpose, 
and  the  means  for  its  fulfilment." 

This  was  understood  to  be  the  signal  for  them  to  withdraw,  and 
the  jester  and  his  friend  left  the  gloomy  prince  once  more  to  his 
reflections. 

Loudly  pealed  the  bells  from  the  hundred  towers  of  Antwerp 
when,  on  the  following  morning,  Charles  V.,  attended  by  a  brilliant 
retinue,  made  his  public  entry  within  its  ancient  walls. 

Every  balcony  in  the  city  of  palaces  was  filled  with  noble  dames 
pr  the  fair  wives  and  daughters  of  the  merchant  princes,  who 
rivalled  them  in  magnificence  as  well  as  beauty.  The  monarch 
gravely  bowed  his  head  to  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  which  in  the 
present  instance  were  unboiight  and  sincere. 

On  reaching  the  government  hoxise,  where  Don  Juan  de  Castro 
was  standing  bareheaded  to  receive  his  sovereign,  a  shower  of 
bouquets  fell  from  the  balcony  as  the  cortege  stopped.  The 
emperor  looked  up  ;  but  no  smile  passed  over  his  saturnine 
countenance  as  he  recognised  the  fair  hand  which  threw  them. 
The  heart  of  the  Lady  Inez,  who,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  dames, 
was  seated  there,  radiant  in  smiles  and  beauty,  sank  within  her  ; 
and  the  jester,  who,  from  an  opposite  window,  was  an  observer  of 
the  scene,  whispered  to  himself  : 

"  Charles  will  keep  his  jDromise  ;  she  is  already  judged." 

"  It  cannot  be  in  nobler  hands,"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  in  a  tone 
of  unusual  kindness,  as  the  governor  offered  On  his  knee  the  golden 
baton  of  his  high  ofiice  to  his  august  master.  "  Keep  it,  Don  Juan 
de  Castro  ;  I  cannot  trust  it  better  than  to  your  loyalty  and  faith." 

Descending  from  his  richly-caparisoned  steed,  the  speaker, 
preceded  by  his  governor,  and  followed  by  the  nobles  who  had 
figured  in  the  procession,  mounted  the  marble  stairs  which  led  to 
the  tapestried  hall,  where  Inez  and  the  ladies  of  AntwerjD  were 
waiting  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  whom  the  stately  etiquette  of 
the  age  allowed  to  remain  standing,  whilst  he  seated  himself  at  the 
banquet,  where  he  was  served  by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes  of 
office,  and  the  governor,  in  solitary  state,  alone. 

The  feast,  which  was  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony,  was  soon 
concluded,  and  the  solitary  guest  at  the  groaning  board,  rising  from 
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hie  chair  of  state,  bowed  to  the  assembled  circle,  and  withdrew  to 
his  private  apartments,  leaving  the  repast  to  the  magistrates  and 
nobles,  who,  with  the  goyernor  at  the  head,  immediately  occupied 
the  table.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  banquet  really  commence. 
This,  in  the  parlance  of  the  day,  was  termed  by  the  emperor  dining 
with  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

The  Duchess  de  Medina  held  the  golden  basin  in  which  the 
monarch  dipped  his  fingers,  whilst  Inez,  in  virtue  of  her  husband's 
office,  presented  him  with  the  embroidered  napkin  to  dry  his 
hands. 

''  Service  from  such  fair  dames  must  not  pass  unrequited," 
exclaimed  Charles,  and  drawing  a  sapphire  and  the  fatal  ruby 
from  his  fingers,  he  presented  the  former  to  the  duchess  with  a 
smile  ;  the  latter,  with  a  cold  stern  air,  to  the  guilty  Inez,  whose 
agitation  was  so  excessive  that,  despite  her  strong  nerve  and  more 
than  woman's  courage,  she  nearly  fainted.  Her  confusion  became 
at  last  so  remarkable,  that  the  attendants  thronged  around  her, 
fearing  she  was  ill. 

"  Give  her  air,"  said  the  sovereign,  coolly  ;  "  the  ceremony  has 
fatigued  her." 

In  an  instant  she  stood  alone,  trembling  and  confused,  before 
her  judge. 

"  Silence  !  "  whispered  Charles,  "  for  the  honour  of  the  name  you 
have  disgraced — the  child  which  calls  you  mother.  Retire  to  your 
chateau.     Tou  shall  hear  from  me  anon  !  " 

These  last  words  struck  upon  her  ear  with  fearful  import.  She 
well  knew  what  the  speaker  meant  by  hearing  from  him  anon  ; 
with  the  same  fearful  words  he  had  dismissed  Calvano,  his 
secretary,  to  the  block.  With  a  deep  murmur  she  retired  from  the 
circle,  and,  under  pretence  of  indisposition,  gave  orders  for  her 
departure  to  the  chateau,  as  the  emperor  had  commanded. 

The  sudden  illness  of  his  wife  was  subsequently  announced  to 
the  governor,  who,  despite  his  anxiety,  was  chained  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  the  side  of  his  master^  who 
never  perhaps  displayed  more  ki;idness  to  his  favourite  than  on  that 
fatal  morning. 

Just  as  the  evening  closed,  an  officer  arrived  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  boat  in  which  the  guilty  Inez  was  crossing  the  river,  on 
her  way  to  the  chateau,  had  been  upset,  and  the  lady  of  the 
governor  unfortunately  drowned.  Distracted  with  the  intelligence, 
Don  Juan  de  Castro  rushed  from  the  assembly,  and  paced  like  a 
madman  the  banks  of  the  river,  offering  immense  rewards  for  the 
recovery  of  the  body  ;  but  all  was  useless.     It  ivas  never  found. 

A  few  days  after  this  mournful  event,  his  sympathising  master, 
in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  scene  of  his  past  happiness,  sent 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Paris,  where  Francis  I.  then  held  his  court. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  deimrture  of  the  governor,  all  Antwerp 
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was  assembled  in  the  great  square  to  witness  the  execution  of  two 
criminals,  condemned,  it  was  whispered,  by  the  Holy  Office  to  die 
for  sorcery  and  other  crimes.  There  was  evidently  a  degree  of 
mystery  in  the  transaction  ;  no  one  knew  their  names,  or  when 
they  had  been  judged,  their  station  in  the  world,  or  who  had  been 
victims.  At  an  early  hour  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  were  marched 
into  the  open  space,  Avhere  the  pile  already  was  erected,  and  a  still 
larger  number  lined  the  streets  from  and  leading  to  the  Dominican 
convent,  and  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  All  was 
expectation,  mystery^  and  terror. 

To  the  horror  of  the  people,  it  was  observed  that  one  was  a 
woman.  The  features  of  both  of  the  culprits  were  concealed 
beneath  an  iron  mask,  and  they  were  gagged  as  well  as  bound.  A 
herald  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  square  and  announced  : 

"  Hermes,  a  convicted  poisoner  and  assassin,  and  an  unknoiun 
female,  his  accomplice,  both  of  whom  had  confessed  their  crimes, 
were  about  to  die.  By  the  mercy  of  the  emperor  the  woman  was 
to  be  strangled  first  and  burnt  afterwards  ;  the  ashes  to  be  scattered 
to  the  winds." 

"  Pray  for  them,"  added  the  officer,  as  he  finished  his  mournful 
office  ;  "  all  good  Christian  people  pray  for  the  culprits  whom  the 
justice  of  man  is  compelled  to  punish,  but  whom  God  may  pardon  ; 
pray  for  the  culprits  and  the  Emperor  Charles." 

At  the  close  of  the  above  singular  exordium,  which  was  the  form 
invariably  used,  the  executioner  advanced  to  the  pile,  and  casting 
a  silken  noose  round  the  neck  of  the  female,  gave  one  end  of  it  to 
his  assistant,  and  both  began  to  pull  in  an  opposite  direction.  A 
few  convulsive  movements  followed — a  drop  or  two  of  blood 
trickled  from  beneath  the  mask,  and  all  was  over.  The  jester 
sickened  at  the  sight,  and  turned  hastily  away. 

"  Fire  the  pile  !  "  exclaimed  the  officer,  as  soon  as  the  first  part 
of  the  tragedy  was  finished. 

In  a  few  moments  the  wood,  which  had  been  piled  to  an  vmusual 
height,  caught  the  flame,  which  rose  and  fell  like  a  living  thing 
around  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Pitch,  oil,  and  other  inflammable 
materials  were  profusely  cast  upon  the  pile,  which  burnt  so 
fiercely,  and  emitted  so  much  smoke,  that  even  if  the  masks  by 
accident  had  fallen,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
recognised  the  features  of  the  victims.  Long  even  after  the  flames 
were  extinct,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ashes,  the  guard  with  jealous  vigilance  forbade  all  approach.  The 
remains  were  carefully  gathered  up,  and  cast  into  the  river. 

That  very  day  the  souls  of  Inez  and  her  accomplice  stood  before 
a  tribunal  more  terrible  even  than  the  emperor's — the  judgment- 
seat  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  herald's  pomp,  the  crown  and  pall, 

Emblem  that  Death  is  lord  of  all. 

And  his  rude  grasp  relentless  flings 

On  crouching  slaves  and  sceptred  kings. — Creox. 

After  the  fatal  events  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Antwerp 
became  no  residence  for  the  exiles  ;  too  many  painful  associations 
were  connected  with  it.  The  cry  of  blood  w-as  in  the  streets — 
poison  seemed  to  linger  in  the  very  air  ;  even  the  iron  nerves  of 
our  old  friend  Patch  were  shaken  by  the  terrible  justice  of 
Charles  V.  ;  and  he  never  passed  the  Grand  Platz,  where  the 
execution  of  the  guilty  Inez  had  taken  place,  without  a  shudder. 
Her  husband  and  the  world  firmly  believed  that  the  unfortunate 
lady  had  been  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  the  boat  on  her  way  to 
the  chateau.  The  emperor,  the  Dominican,  and  the  jester  were 
perhaps  the  only  three  persons  who  really  knew  her  fate.  As  soon 
as  the  Lady  Mary  w'as  sufficiently  recovered,  a  voyage  to  a  more 
genial  climate  was  proposed,  and  Italy  selected  as  the  future  place 
of  their  abode.  Patch,  who  had  twice  visited  that  classic  land  on 
secret  missions  for  his  master  Wolsey,  became  their  guide,  and  a 
few  weeks  saw  them  quietly  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  golden 
Arno,  waiting,  but  not  impatiently,  for  the  hour  when  the 'death 
of  Henry  would  restore  them  to  their  native  land. 

It  would  be  trenching  too  much  on  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  blood-stained  king,  step  by  step,  in  his 
career  of  crime  ;  still  a  slight  synopsis  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers. 

As  w^e  before  stated,  the  same  w'eek  witnessed  the  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of  Jane  Seymour,  which  was 
doomed,  although  in  a  different  manner,  to  prove  as  unfortunate 
as  the  preceding  ones.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  fatality 
about  all  of  Henry's  wives,  as  if  at  each  succeeding  union  the  angry 
spirits  of  his  outraged  queens  flitted  by  the  altar  and  pronounced  a 
curse. 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  not  a  month  after  the  death  of  Anne,  a 
new  Parliament  was  summoned.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Audley,  in 
addressing  the  House,  stated  that  the  king  had  two  reasons  for 
commanding  their  attendance  :  first  to  settle  an  heir  to  the  Crow^n, 
in  case  he  died  without  children  lawfully  begotten  ;  secondly,  to 
repeal  the  Act  by  which  the  succession  was  settled  on  the  issue  of 
his  late  marriage.  The  compliant  tools — for  under  Henry  the 
houses  of  legislature  were  little  more — passed  without  the  least 
opposition  the  Acts  as  he  required.  Both  the  divorces  w^ere  con- 
firmed, and  Elizabeth  declared  illegitimate,  as  her  sister  Mary 
previously  had  been.  Nay,  the  Parliament  even  went  so  far  as  to 
give  the  king,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  legitimate  issue,  full  power 
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to  appoint  a  successor,  either  by  letters  patent  or  by  will — a  servility 
"which  proves  how  little  understood  were  the  tru.e  principles  of 
constitutional  government  in  those  days  ;  the  form,  however, 
shadowed  forth  the  substance. 

The  Act,  which  proves  the  extraordinary  power  that  Henrj^ 
possessed  over  his  Parliaments,  was  the  means  of  pacifying  the 
mind  of  the  emperor,  since  it  was  not  impossible  that  under  it  his 
niece,  Mary,  might  still  succeed  to  the  Crown  by  an  act  of  her 
father's  will  ;  and  it  probably  induced  that  j)rincess  to  conform 
more  readily  to  his  pleasure  than  hitherto  she  had  done,  since 
about  this  time  she  consented  to  sign  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  mother's  marriage. 

Her  sister,  too,  who  was  now  placed  upon  a  level  with  herself, 
Avas  no  longer  an  object  of  envy  •  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of 
affection  seems  to  have  been  displayed,  if  not  actually  felt,  by 
Mary  towards  the  infant  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  she 
called  in  one  of  her  letters  a  "  toward  darling," 

Elizabeth  appears  in  her  infancy  to  have  been  possessed  of  many 
engaging  qualities,  which  procured  her  friends  even  amongst  the 
interested  panders  upon  royalty  ;  whilst  the  new  queen  treated 
her  with  kindness  and  affection.  Educated  under  the  charge  of 
Lady  Margaret  Brian,  the  future  queen  remained  at  Hudson,  where 
she  had  been  removed  previous  to  the  execution  of  her  mother. 
Upon  that  event  a  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  household  regulations  of  the  young  princess,  and  to  the  state 
which  it  was  suitable  to  keep  about  her.  In  a  letter  to  Cromwell 
from  Lady  Brian,  she  alludes  to  the  alteration  in  the  degree  of  her 
young  charge,  of  which  she  states  he  was  informed  only  by  report, 
and  complains  that  no  mourning  had  been  provided  for  Elizabeth 
on  her  mother's  account, — a  neglect  which  proves  that  Henry  was 
as  coarse-minded  as  he  was  heartless.  The  death  of  Anne  was 
not  the  only  sacrifice  to  the  tyrant's  jealousy  during  the  year  ;  for 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  having 
married  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  niece  to  Henry,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  w^here 
he  died — poisoned,  some  say — others,  of  a  broken  heart.  The  Lady 
Margaret  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Darnley, 
husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Whilst  cares  and  vicissitudes  disturbed  the  domestic  concerns  of 
Henry,  the  Reformation  advanced  with  rapid  strides  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Cromwell,,  who  had  obtained  an  ascendency  over 
the  mind  of  his  master  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  Wolsey  once 
possessed,  proved  a  powerful  supporter  of  the  new  doctrines.  The 
regal  supremacy  having  already  been  acknowledged  by  the  bishops, 
who  were  seconded  by  the  king,  although  some  opposition  had  been 
offered  by  the  people,  Henry  at  once  determined  to  exercise  that 
authority  with  v/hich  his  submissive  Parliaments  had  invested  him. 
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For  this  purpose  he  appointed  Cromwell  his  vicegerent,  or  vicar- 
general,  an  office  little  inferior  in  honour  and  power  to  that  which 
Wolsey,  as  legate,  had  formerly  exercised.  In  this  capacity  his 
representative  was  invested  with  entire  authority  in  religious 
affairs,  and  he  was  entitled  not  only  to  correct  and  visit  all  abuses, 
but  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  of 
whom  he  took  precedence  in  Convocation. 

The  important  charge  was  placed  in  energetic  but  not  in  careful 
hands.  In  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  only  object  of 
the  vicegerent  and  his  commissioners  seems  to  have  been  the 
plunder  of  the  establishments.  They  visited  the  churches,  abbatial 
houses,  the  cloisters  ;  the  monuments  precious  to  art,  the  pages  in 
which  were  writ  the  chronicles  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Mediaeval 
ages,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  This  Vandalism  has  and  ever 
must  remain  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Cromwell.  Abuses 
might  have  been  corrected,  false  miracles  exposed,  without  per- 
verting the  charitable  intentions  of  the  founders  of  these  establish- 
ments, by  giving  the  wealth  destined  for  the  poor,  education,  and 
religion,  to  a  rapacious  set  of  courtiers,  who,  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
curs  in  full  cry,  yelled  after  the  spoil.  The  Eeformation  created, 
by  the  wealth  it  gave,  the  most  powerful  aristocracy  in  Europe  ; 
but  then  by  way  of  drawback,  it  necessitated  the  Poor-laws  for  the 
starving  and  unfortunate,  formerly  entertained  at  the  convents  and 
religious  houses.  On  more  than  one  occasion  they  were  rendei'ed 
so  desperate  by  the  misery  which  the  change  occasioned  that  they 
broke  into  open  rebellion. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  great  abuses  had  crept  into  the 
religious  orders,  and  that  the  ease  and  luxury  enjoyed  in  the  great 
convents  was  frequently  a  stronger  inducement  to  a  monastic  life 
than  religious  motives.  The  repasts  of  the  monks  were  generally 
prepared  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  resembled  a  modern  banquet 
much  more  than  the  meals  of  humble  and  self-denying  devotees. 
At  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's  fifty-three  farms,  every  one  of 
which  was  estimated  at  forty-six  shillings  per  annum,  were 
devoted  to  the  kitchen.  Provisions  were  brought  from  London, 
and  nine  carriers  appointed  to  convey  them  to  the  abbey,  which 
also  possessed  a  house  in  Yarmouth  for  the  purpose  of  storing  up 
salt  fish  for  Lent.  The  dinner  Avas  served  upon  plate,  which  was 
carried  up  an  ascent  of  fifteen  steps  to  the  abbot's  table — the  monks, 
it  is  true,  enduring  a  tantalising  penance  of  making  a  pause  and 
singing  a  hymn  at  every  fifth  step.  At  Canterbur}^  and  Peter- 
borough the  priors  had  usually  repasts  consisting  of  sixteen  dishes  ; 
various  kinds  of  strong  liquors  were  used  ;  and  claret,  piment,  and 
mead  regaled  the  jovial  churchmen. 

But  in  none  of  these  establishments  did  greater  luxury  and 
enjoyment  prevail  than  in  the  great  monastery  of  Furuess,  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  monks  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Savigny^ 
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under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They"  lived  like  nobles  round  the 
court  of  their  abbot,  who  was  a  prince  in  his  territory — a  ness  or 
nose  of  land,  as  the  Saxons  termed  it,  which  nature  had  singularly 
protected  on  the  north  and  south  by  dangerous  quicksands,  on  the 
west  by  St.  George's  Channel,  and  on  the  east  by  the  fells  of 
Furness,  which,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  were  entirely  covered 
with  wood.  No  sheriffs  were  permitted  to  enter  this  privileged 
spot — ^no  tolls  were  collected  within  these  hallowed  precincts  ; 
nor  was  anyone  permitted  to  molest  the  abbot  or  any  of  his  tenants 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds.  Secured  from  all  interference,  and 
emancipated  from  the  censure  and  inspection  of  the  public  eye,  the 
monks  of  Furness  had  every  means  of  indolence  and  ease.  Their 
forests  abounded  with  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  wild  boar — once 
common  in  England — and  the  legh,  or  large  deer  ;  the  convent  was 
also  supplied  with  wheat  from  its  own  fields,  which  were  celebrated 
for  their  produce ;  and  the  abbot  was  enabled  to  purchase  such 
luxuries  as  the  domains  did  not  produce,  by  the  large  revenue 
arising  from  the  iron  mines  in  the  county,  of  which  he  had  the 
sole  direction  and  profit.  Besides  the  possession  of  a  breed  of 
hawks,  these  princely  churchmen  had  free  chase  through  Furness  ; 
and  that  border  territory  as  frequently  rang  with  the  echoes  of  the 
abbot's  hounds  as  with  those  of  the  lay  nobles.  Besides  this 
privilege,  the  abbey  possessed  large  paddocks,  and  an  inclosure 
called  the  "  deer-park,"  which  may  still  be  traced  near  to  the  ruins 
of  the  monastery.  The  building,  situated  in  a  deep,  narrow  vale, 
of  which  it  occupied  the  entire  breadth,  was  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  which  inclosed  the  abbey  mills,  its  stews  for  receiving  fish, 
its  kilns  and  ovens  ;  while  the  luxurious  vale,  stretching  down 
towards  the  south,  was  watered  by  rivulets,  which  spread  beauty 
and  fertility  around. 

Although  nothing  more  serious  could  be  proved  against  the 
monks  than  their  luxury,  the  abbot  wafti  terrified  into  the  surrender 
of  his  lands  to  the  king.  Most  of  them  were  annexed  to  the  Crown. 
Charles  II.  afterwards  bestowed  them  upon  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
through  whom  they  finally  reverted  to  the  duchesses  of  Montague 
and  Manchester,  co-heiresses  of  the  Duke  of  Montague. 

It  is  not  the  Reformation  which  we  feel  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  ;  but  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  wealth  wrung  from  the 
indolent  but  charitable  priests,  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  rapacious, 
exacting  nobles.  Many  of  the  monasteries  were  so  well  governed, 
and  the  lives  of  their  inmates  proved  to  be  so  blameless,  that  even 
the  infamous  commissioners,  Layton  and  Dr.  Lee,  were  compelled 
to  give  unwilling  testimony  in  their  favour.  At  Westrope,  the 
abbot  is  described  as  a  right  honest  man,  having  about  him  only 
religious  persons.  The  nunnery  of  Catesby,  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  proved  to  be  in  excellent  order  and  rule,  as  was  the  priory  of 
Great  Malvern,  in  Worcestershire,    the   superior   of  which,  says 
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Latimer  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  "  is  old,  f eedeth  many,  and  that 
daily."  As  may  naturally  be  supposed,  the  breaking  up  of  so  many 
establishments  caused  much  confusion  as  well  as  distress.  At 
court  it  was  a  scramble  for  the  plunder, — in  the  cities,  weeping 
and  distress.  Lord  Audley  obtained  Christ  Church,  in  Aldgate, 
whose  prior  was  always  an  alderman  of  London,  and  rode  in  the 
City  processions  as  such  ;  but  when  he  offered  the  magnificent 
church  to  any  person  who  chose  to  be  at  the  expense  of  de- 
molishing it  and  clearing  away  the  stone,  not  an  inhabitant  could 
be  found  to  join  in  the  act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  employ  workmen 
at  an  expense,  when  he  demolished  the  steeple  and  priory,  which 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  materials. 

We  have  dwelt  a  little  too  long,  perhaps,  upon  this  theme  ;  but  it 
was  impossible,  in  a  work  pretending  to  an  historical  character,  to 
pass  over  so  important  a  subject  as  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  ; 
and  the  picture  of  the  life,  government,  and  manners  of  so  cele- 
brated a  monastery  as  Furness  can  scarcely  prove  unacceptable — ^it 
shows  what  such  establishments  were, 

"  When  rosy  monks  and  mitred  priests 
Ruled  o'er  the  fertile  vale." 

This  severe  measure  against  the  Church  caused  a  serious  rebellion 
in  the  Northern  counties,  where  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace,  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Robert  Aske,  took  possession  of  Pomfret,  York, 
and  Hull,  obliging  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Dacey,  who 
commanded  the  castle  in  the  former  place,  to  surrender  that 
fortress  and  take  the  oath  to  the  association.  If  at  this  time  a 
competent  leader  had  appeared,  Henry's  reign  and  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  terminated  together.  The  terms  on 
which  the  rebels  finally  laid  down  their  arms  were  somewhat 
exorbitant.  They  required  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held  in  the 
North,  and  a  court  of  justice  established  ;  that  no  person  north  of 
the  Trent  might  be  forced  to  attend  the  courts  of  Westminster ; 
that  the  Princess  Mary  should  be  declared  legitimate,  the  Pope 
restored  to  his  authority,  the  monks  to  their  houses  ;  that  Cromwell 
and  Audley  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  next  Parliament ; 
and  that  the  commissioners  Layton  and  Lee  should  be  imprisoned 
for  bribery  and  extortion. 

These  articles  induced  Henry  to  keep  his  army  still  in  the  field, 
and  circumstances  proved  that  the  provision  was  a  wise  one,  for  a 
second  insurrection  broke  out  the  February  after,  in  which  eight 
thousand  insurgents  were  driven  from  Carlisle  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who,  after  their  defeat,  executed  seventy-four  of  their 
leaders.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Reformation  was  not  universally 
received  by  Englishmen  as  a  boon. 

The  day,  or  rather  the  moi-ning,  for  it  had  but  just  struck  one, 
which  was  to  make  Henry  VIII,  the  father  of  a  son,  at  last  arrived. 
The  queen  was  in  labour  ;  and  Cranmer,  together  with  the  chief 
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officers  of  state,  were  summoned,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to  be 
present  at  the  birth.  The  king,  who  impatiently  expected  the 
event,  was  pacing,  with  hasty  strides,  the  floor  of  the  royal  closet 
at  Hampton  Court.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  John  Russell,  the 
founder  of  the  Bedford  family,  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  were 
with  him. 

"  An  Jane  bring  me  a  boy,  my  lords,"  exclaimed  the  anxious 
monarch,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  his  hands  in  pleasing  antici- 
pation, "  we  will  have  a  christening  shall  make  the  roof  of  Hampton 
ring  again.     What  day  will  this  be  ?  " 

"  The  vigil  of  St.  Edward,"  replied  the  duke. 

"  If  I  am  to  have  a  son,  I  would  not  wish  him  born  upon  a  better 
day,  or  to  bear  a  nobler  name.     What  was  the  last  report  ?  " 

"  That  her  majesty  was  still  in  labour,"  said  the  marquis. 

"  Would  she  were  quick  about  it !  "  observed  the  king,  yawning, 
for  he  had  been  up  all  night,  and,  like  most  stout  persons,  suffered 
if  deprived  of  his  usual  rest.  At  this  moment  a  low  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  the  royal  closet. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Henry,  sharply,  for  he  was  naturally  excited 
between  fear  and  hope. 

The  queen's  physician  entered.  Sir  Anthony  Browne  was  with 
him.  There  was  a  serious  expression  upon  the  countenance  of 
both  of  them  which  augured  evil  news. 

"  What  mean  these  hang-dog  looks  ?  "  demanded  the  king  in  a 
harsh,  grating  voice.  "  Umph  !  "  he  added,  "  I  can  read  them  ; 
another  girl,  I  suppose.  Was  ever  father  doomed  to  be  cursed  as 
I  am  ?  " 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  physician  ;  "  but " 

"But  what?  Speak  out!" 

The  man  of  science,  as  well  as  his  companion,  glanced  towards 
the  persons  who  were  with  the  king,  in  a  manner  which  seemed 
to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  themselves  in  their 
presence.  Henry  understood  the  hint,  and  motioned  them  to 
withdraw.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he  drew  the  bolt  upon 
the  door,  and  hastily  approaching  the  physician,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  gazing  upon  him  with  a  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance,  whispered  : 

"  I  understand  you  ;  the  difficulty  you  anticipated  has  arrived  ?  " 

"  It  has." 

"And  the  child.'"  he  demanded,  with  an  agitation  which 
rendered  him  almost  breathless. 

"  Is  a  boy,"  gasped  the  physician,  turning  as  pale  as  a  maiden's 
shroud  as  he  pronounced  the  words. 

Henry  paced  the  chamber  for  a  few  minutes  ;  more  than  once 
he  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  words  trembled  upon  his  cruel  lips, 
and  a  cold  perspiration  trickled  down  his  already  furrowed 
forehead  ;  his  mind  was  at  last  made  up. 
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"  It  is  impossible,  you  say,  that  her  majesty  should  prove  the 
living  mother  of  a  living  child  ?  " 

"  lu  the  present  instance,  sire,  impossible," 

"  "When  you  return,  let  it  be  to  announce  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales." 

Whatever  he  might  have  felt,  the  cold  tyrant  pronounced  the 
order  in  a  voice  as  clear  and  free  as  though  the  mother  had  never 
been  the  object  of  his  love.  An  hour  after,  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  his  dearest  wish  was  at  last  gratified — that  he  was  the 
father  of  a  boy,  but  that  the  queen  was  dying. 

It  is  singular  that  the  precise  day  of  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour 
should  have  been  so  variously  stated.  Herbert  fixes  it  on  two  days 
after  the  birth  of  her  son  ;  Burnet  on  the  day  after.  The  cere- 
monial of  her  funeral  in  the  Heralds'  Office  affirms  that  she  died 
twelve  days  after  the  prince  was  born.  It  appears  from  the 
register  of  the  "  Garter,"  page  410,  that  the  queen  was  in  childbed 
two  days,  and  suffered  exceedingly.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
she  lived  long  enough  to  receive  Extreme  Unction,  and  hear  that 
the  5'oung  prince  had  undergone  the  rite  of  baptism  ;  for  on  the 
day  of  his  entrance  into  the  world,  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
act  so  conspicuous,  although  so  brief,  a  part,  the  infant  Avas  solemnly 
constituted  a  member  of  that  church  which  at  this  period  it  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  to  designate  as  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
The  baptismal  service  was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Hampton 
Palace,  Cranmer  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  acting  as  godfathers, 
and  the  princess,  or  Lady  Mary,  as  she  was  now  called,  standing  as 
godmother.  The  font,  which  was  of  silver,  was  guarded  by  Sir 
John  Eussell,  Sir  Francis  Brian,  Sir  Nicholas  Carewe,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  in  aprons,  and  with  towels  about  their  shoulders. 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire,  father  of  the  late  queen,  bore  the  taper  of 
virgin  wax.  Then  came  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  holding  the 
chrism,  and  supported,  on  account  of  her  tender  age,  in  the  arms 
of  Lords  Morly  and  Beauchamp.  The  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
assisted  by  her  husband  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  carried  the  child. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  usual  gifts 
offered  at  the  font,  the  unconscious  infant  was  borne  in  state  to  the 
apartment  of  the  dying  queen,  to  receive  her  last  blessing  ere  she 
expired. 

tlnlike  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  been  carelessly  hurried  to  an 
obscure  grave,  the  body  of  Jane  Seymour  was  conveyed  with  great 
solemnity  to  Windsor,  and  there  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  choir 
of  the  castle  church.  At  St.  Paul's,  and  at  every  parish  church  in 
London,  masses  were  said,  and  dirges  sung,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Catholic  ritual.  The  king  kept  his  Christmas  at  Greenwich,  in 
his  mourning  apparel,  which  neither  he  nor  the  Court  changed  till 
after  Candlemas  Day. 

The  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the   throne  was  an  event  deeply 
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interesting  both  to  prince  and  people.  The  estimation  in  which 
the  former  was  held  by  foreign  Courts  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  security  which  this  event  gave  to  the  continuance  of  his  line  ; 
and  the  latter  rejoiced  that  the  evil  of  a  disputed  succession  was 
avoided  :  for  there  is  little  doubt  but,  had  Henry  died  before  the 
birth  of  a  son,  the  utmost  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  Crown 
must  have  been, the  consequence  of  his  inconsistent  proceedings. 
To  him,  therefore,  the  birth  of  Edward  was  an  event  of  such  vast 
importance  that  it  justified,  in  his  selfish  nature,  the  death  of  his 
amiable  queen,  Jane  Seymour. 

Henry's  fourth  marriage  was  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  to  whose 
person  he  took  a  disgust  on  the  very  first  interview.  On  the  11th 
of  September,  1539,  she  was  received  at  Calais  by  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and  several  members 
of  the  royal  household.  The  Flemish  beauty  at  last  reached  the 
shores  of  England,  and  was  met  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Suffolk.  The  primate  conducted  her  to  Rochester,  where  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  together  with  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
a  great  train  of  nobility  and  knights,  were  waiting  to  receive  her. 
Henrj^  who  was  at  Greenwich,  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
curiosity ;  he  left  the  palace  Avithout  pomp.  The  first  interview 
with  his  bride  must  have  been  highly  diverting  to  those  who  had 
no  anticipation  of  the  serious  consequences  which  resulted  to  his' 
minister  Cromwell  from  the  disappointment.  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
the  husband  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  Surrey's  "Geraldine," 
describes  the  king  as  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  the  unwieldy 
consort  they  had  chosen  him.  In  the  retirement  of  his  chamber 
he  gave  vent  to  bitter  disappointment,  declaring  that  they  had 
haltered  him  to  a  Flemish  mare,  and  not  a  Christian  princess. 

From  that  hour  the  fate  of  Cromwell,  who  had  concluded  the 
marriage,  was  sealed. 

He  overcame  his  repugnance,  according  to  the  above  quoted 
authority,  sufficiently  on  the  following  morning  to  send  her, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  a  marriage  gift,  which  consisted  of  a 
partlet  furred  with  sables,  and  richly  garnished  with  sable  skins  ; 
a  muffler  furred,  and  a  cap.  The  bearer  was  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
and  the  message  was  as  cold  and  civil  as  possible. 

The  disgust  of  the  king  increasing,  he  determined  to  break  his 
marriage  at  all  hazards  ;  and  as  he  could  not  decently  behead  the 
queen,  he  thought  fit  to  divorce  her.  A  Parliament  was  summoned, 
Cromwell  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  on  which  he  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  pronounced  by;the  obsequious  Legislature, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  king's  internal  consent  had  been  wanting. 
To  do  the  fickle  monarch  justice,  however,  he  behaved  liberally 
upon  the  occasion ;  sufficient  revenues  were  assigned  for  the 
honourable  maintenance  of  the  princess,  who  received  by  letters 
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patent  the  title  of  Henry's  adopted  sister  ;  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  a  crown. 

Catherine  Howard,  the  beautiful,  the  frail,  the  culpable  Catherine 
Howard,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  next  elevated  to  the 
blood-stained  throne.  The  lady,  as  cousin-german  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  king  forbidden 
by  the  canon  law  ;  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  frame  a 
Bill,  in  which  it  was  specified  that  no  pretence  of  pre-contract  or 
degree  of  affinity,  except  those  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  God, 
should  be  made  use  of  to  annul  a  marriage.  This  act  involved  the 
proceedings  of  the  king  in  the  greatest  absurdity,  since  it  condemned 
his  proceedings  both  towards  Katherine  of  Arragon  and  her 
successor.  The  only  lasting  result  of  this  law  was  the  precedent 
it  gave  for  cousins-german  to  marry — a  thing  unheard  of  before, 
unless  by  dispensation  from  the  Pope. 

The  life  of  incontinence  which  the  new-made  queen  had  led, 
both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Cranmer,  he  revealed  it  to  the  king ;  her  paramours  were  arrested, 
and  she  herself,  together  mth  her  confidante,  the  infamous  Lady 
Rochf  ort,  committed  to  close  ward  at  Sion  House,  where,  however, 
she  continued  to  be  sei'ved  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  queen.  They 
were  both  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 

Henry's  last  marriage  was  with  Catherine  Parr,  who  survived 
him. 

Influenced  most  probably  by  the  disgust  which  the  conduct  of 
Catherine  Howard  had  excited,  the  king  conceived  a  hatred 
towards  the  family,  and  gave  private  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  gallant,  incomparable  Surrey, 
who  was  condemned  for  having  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Cgnfessor  in  his  shield.  What  availed  his'etoquenr'ol^ence,  hW 
higli' renown,  his  poetic  genius,  and  his  knightly  services  ?  An 
obsequious  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  immediately 
executed. 

About  this  period  the  primate  lost  his  most  powerful  friend, 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  wife,  the  queen  dowager 
of  France,  had  long  since  disappeared  from  the'  scene  of  life. 
Henrj',  who  was  sitting  in  council  when  the  intelligence  was 
brought  him,  declared  that  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
friendship,  his  brother-in-law  had  never  once  whispered  a  word 
to  the  disparagement  of  any  person,  and  added,  looking  round  the 
circle  of  abashed  nobles,  "  Which  of  you  can  say  as  much  ?  " 

All  were  silent,  and  the  king  quitted  them  with  a  strong 
expression  of  contempt. 

Cranmei',  depi'ived  of  this  support,  became  the  more  exposed 
to  the  cabals  of  the  Court,  who,  with  the  chancellor  at  their  head, 
endeavoured  to  undermine  his  favour  with  the  king,  who,  seeing 
the  point  at  which  they  aimed,  feigned  compliance,  and  desired 
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them  to  make  inquiry  into  the  prelate's  conduct.  Even  his  best 
friends  looked  upon  Cranmer  as  lost.  He  was  obliged  to  stand 
several  hours  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber  in  the  manner 
so  graphically  described  by  Shakespeare,  before  he  was  called  in  ; 
and  when  at  last  admitted,  his  enemies  told  him  they  had  decided 
on  his  committal  to  the  Tower.  The  primate  appealed  to  the  king, 
and,  finding  his  remonstrance  disregarded,  to  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  council,  produced  the  royal  signet,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  removed  his  cause  from  their  unjust  decision.  The  members, 
who  were  compelled  to  convey  the  token  to  their  master,  were 
severely  reproved  by  him  for  their  perfidy  and  jealousy. 

But  if  Henry  shielded  his  friends,  he  proved  relentless  to  all 
beside.  Anne  Ascue,  a  young  and  beautiful  creature,  who  had 
great  interest  with  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  who  was  an  especial 
favourite  with  Catherine  Parr,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
morning  before  her  examination  upon  a  charge  of  denial  of  the 
king's  supremacy  and  heresy.  Lord  Seymour,  the  maternal  uncle 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  long  been  calculating  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  the  monarch,  paid  a  visit  to  that  regal  den  of 
infamy  and  cruelty.  He  had  learned  from  Gardiner  that  the  queen 
had  incautiously  given  the  enthusiast  a  ring — a  gift  from  her 
capricious  husband.  His  object  was  to  possess  himself  of  it,  and 
by  that  means  obtain  an  influence  over  the  fate  of  his  sister-in-law 
useful  for  his  future  purposes  Sir  William  Kingston,  who  was 
his  friend,  assisted  him  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit ;  for,  like  his 
wife,  the  governor  of  the  Tower  was  attached  to  the  Reformed 
religion,  whose  perfect  development  the  still  Catholic  dogmas  of 
Henry  were  opposed  to. 

The  prisoner,  a  fair,  delicate-looking  girl  in  the  first  blush  of 
womanhood,  entered  the  chamber  where  the  intriguing  noble 
awaited  her.  There  was  an  air  of  patient  courage  in  her  pale 
countenance  which  martyrs  might  have  envied,  and  her  blue  eyes 
were  lit  Avith  the  pure  light  of  faith.  Modestly  she  inclined  her 
head  before  the  chair  where  Seymour  had  thrown  himself,  awaiting 
his  commands. 

"  This  is  a  sorry  place,"  he  observed,  *'  for  one  so  young  and 
fair." 

"  It  is  the  place,"  replied  the  maid,  "  to  which  Heaven  hath 
called  me.  A  palace  or  a  grave,  while  I  perform  my  Master's 
service,  are  to  me  alike." 

"  Know  you,"  continued  the  courtier,  "  the  fearful  nature  of  the 
charge  against  you  ? —  that  it  affects  your  life  ?  " 

"  My  life  is  in  His  hands  who  holds  the  breath  of  kings  ;  if  it 
be  His  will  that  I  bear  witness  to  His  truth,  His  servant  will  be 
ready." 

*'  You  court  death,  then  ?  " 

"  No  :  but  I  do  not  fear  it.'* 
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"  Hast  thou  been  questioned,"  demanded  Seymour,  in  a  whisper, 
"  touching  thy  knowledge  of  the  queen  ?  " 

Anne  Ascue  remained  silent. 

"  Thou  art  a  courageous  girl,"  he  continued,  "  worthy  of 
Catherine's  confidence." 

Still  no  answer. 

"  Hear  me,"  said  the  speaker,  who  saw  that  he  must  obtain  her 
confidence,  "for  every  moment  is  fraught  with  danger  to  her 
whom  in  these  walls  I  dare  not  name.  Two  of  her  predecessors 
have  left  their  names  written  in  blood  upon  their  fatal  threshold  : 
it  depends  on  thee  whether  a  third  be  added  to  the  list." 

"  On  me  !  "  repeated  the  prisoner  with  surprise. 

"  Ay.  It  is  known  she  we  speak  of  gave  thee  a  token  of  her 
favour — a  ballas  ruby  ;  and  unless  the  fatal  gift  be  produced  to- 
morrow, when  Henry  shall  demand  it,  the  excutioner  of  Calais 
will  have  another  journey  and  another  victim." 

"  Supposing,"  said  Anne,  "that  what  you  assert  were  true,  how 
could  a  simple  gift  afi;ect  ?  " 

"  How  ?  "  repeated  the  ambitious  Seymour  ; "  men  call  thee  wise 
as  fair  !  Ask  thy  own  heart  whom  in  his  anger  or  his  lust  did 
Henry  ever  spare  ?  His  favourite  Wolsey,  his  consort  Katherine, 
the  joyous  Boleyn,  or  my  gentle  sister,  sacrified — brutally  sacrificed 
— to  his  ambition  or  caprice  ;  but  perhaps,"  he  added,  "  thou  wilt 
find  a  joy  in  falling  not  alone." 

The  prisoner,  without  deigning  a  word  in  reply  to  the  accusation, 
advanced  nearer  to  the  seat,  and  fixed  her  penetrating  glance  upon 
him. 

'  Art  thou,"  she  demanded,  "  the  brother  of  the  pious  queen, 
Jane  Seymour  ?  " 

"  Dost  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  after  a  pause  ;  "  thou  hast 
spoken  truth  ;  and  yet  I  fear  me  for  no  godly  purpose,  for  I  can 
read  ambition  in  thine  eye,  pride  in  thy  heart.  Strange,"  she  added, 
"  that  two  such  natures  should  be  so  near  akin  !  " 

Seymour  had  heard  of  the  particular  powers  of  reading  the 
thoughts  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  as  well  as  the 
supposed  gift  of  prophecy  which,  according  to  popular  belief,  the 
prisoner  possessed,  and  he  asked  her  smilingly  if  she  still  hesitated 
to  trust  him. 

Anne  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
absorbed  in  prayer.  So  fervent  were  her  devotions,  that  while 
they  lasted  she  seemed  insensible  to  all  around.  Her  visitor 
became  at  last  impatient. 

"  Thou  hast  sought  a  pledge,"  she  answered,  "  and  it  shall  not  be 
denied  thee,  since  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  work  the  safety  of  the 
roj-al  hand  which  gave  it ;  but  woe  !  woe  !  "  she  added,  "  to  the 
messenger ! " 
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"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  If,"  continued  the  maid,  "  thou  dost,  without  one  second 
purpose,  one  unworthy  dream  of  future  profit,  seek  to  restore  the 
token  to  my  mistress,  take  it  freel j." 

Seymour  extended  his  eager  hand. 

"  But  if,"  added  the  speaker,  "  one  earthly  thought,  one  base 
desire,  doth  linger  in  thy  heart,  it  leads  thee  to  the  scaffold." 

The  courtier  smiled  at  the  prediction,  for  he  was  no  believer  in 
her  supposed  gift  of  prophecy,  although  in  the  present  instance  it 
was  singularly  fulfilled  ;  for  the  return  of  the  fatal  pledge  so 
wrought  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  soon-widowed  queen  that  she 
bestowed  on  him  her  hand  almost  immediately  after  her  husband's 
death  ;  the  ambitious  hopes  nom'ished  by  which  alliance  ultimately 
led  him  to  the  block.  He  thought  of  Anne  Ascue  as  he  mounted 
the  fatal  steps. 

"  Take  it,"  said  Anne,  drawing  the  sparkling  jewel  from  her 
bosom,  and  placing  it  in  his  extended  hand  ;  "  thou  hast  received 
thy  warning — and  thv  doom," 

"  Doubt  not  my  fidelity." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  enthusiast,  "  for  it  is  thy  interest. 
Farewell,"  she  added  ;  "  on  earth  my  task  and  sufferings  will  soon 
be  over ;  thine,"  she  continued,  with  a  cold  smile,  "  are  yet  to 
come." 

Catherine  Parr,  in  her  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  frequently 
ventured  to  converse,  and  even  to  dispute,  with  Henry  upon  points 
of  faith.  At  such  times,  her  natural  talents  and  strong  sense  would 
often  embarrass  and  irritate  the  fretful  temper  of  her  capricious 
husband,  who  had  on  several  occasions  complained  to  the  Chan- 
cellor Wriothesley  and  Gardiner,  both  of  whom  were  her  mortal 
enemies. 

These  so  inflamed  his  anger  and  his  pride,  by  rei^resenting 
how  glorious  it  would  be  to  show  to  the  world  that  no  rank  or 
station  was  independent  of  the  law,  that  Henrj'  consented  to 
articles  of  ^impeachment  being  drawn  up  against  her,  the  circum- 
stance which  finally  decided  him  being  the  assurance  which  the 
chancellor  gave  that  his  queen  was  one  of  the  secret  supporters  of 
Anne  Ascue,  and  had  even  given  her  a  ruby  ring  in  token  of  her 
favour. 

"  If  this  be  true,  my  lord,  she  dies,"  muttered  the  incensed 
monarch  between  his  teeth,  "  were  she  ten  times  closer  knit  to  our 
weak  heart." 

"  It  is  easily  ascertained,"  observed  the  crafty  Gardiner,  who  knew 
the  danger  of  delay  ;  "  send  for  her  majesty  ;  question  her.  If  she 
produce  the  ring " 

"  Not  to-night,"  interrupted  the  king,"  "  not  to-night ;  I  am 
weary  ;  my  tired  spirit  needs  repose.  You  will  find  me  in  the 
palace  garden,  my  good  lords,  to-morrow.     Let  a  party  of  the  guard 
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attend-  I  should  like  to  see  the  terroi'  in  her  face,"  he  added,  with 
a  malignant  smile,  "  when  ordered  to  the  Tower."         ^ 

The  procrastination  of  Henry  saved  the  life  of  Catherine  Parr. 

The  following  morning  the  heroic  Anne  Ascue  was  placed  upon 
the  rack — yes,  in  that  age  miscalled  the  age  of  chivalry,  monsters 
could  be  found  to  consign  a  woman,  a  fair  young  creature,  to 
torments  which  demons  only  could  behold  without  a  shudder, 
and  yet  her  murderers  were  born  of  women,  and  had  sisters  ! 
mothers  !  Wriothesley  demanded  twice  of  the  virgin  the  nature 
of  her  relations  with  the  queen,  and  what  she  had  done  with  the 
costly  token  of  her  favour.     The  sufferer  was  silent. 

"  Stretch  the  rack  !  "  he  exclaimed  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower ; 
"  we  will  wring  an  answer  from  her  yet." 

Sir  William  'Kingston,  to  the  honour  of  his  memory  and  his 
manhood,  positively  refused. 

The  infuriated  chancellor  placed  his  own  hand  upon  the  wheel, 
and  turned  it  till  the  delicate  limbs  of  the  sujfferer  were  nearly  torn 
asunder.  Even  the  executioner  turned  aside,  disgusted  at  the  sight. 
The  maiden's  constancy  was  still  unmoved. 

Baffled  in  their  attempts,  the  still  palpitating  victim  was  removed 
from  her  bed  of  torture,  and  condemned  by  the  pitiless  Wriothesley 
to  be  burnt  alive — a  sentence  which  was  afterwards  executed  in  all 
its  barbarity,  the  noble-hearted  girl,  whose  courage  had  preserved 
her  friend,  being  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  stake. 

The  above  is  no  exaggerated  picture  ;  on  the  contrary,  but  a  faint 
sketch  of  what  the  martyred  Anne  endured  ;  for  she  was  a  martyr 
alike  to  honour,  conscience,  friendship,  and  her  God  ;  and  yet 
posterity,  which  has  erected  a  stately  monument  to  the  time-serving 
Cranmer,  who  never  once  lifted  his  priestly  voice  against  such 
barbarity,  has  not  inscribed  the  maiden's  name  upon  a  simple  stone. 
Such  is  the  vaunted  justice  of  time  ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Henry  and  his  queen  were 
seated  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  for  the  ulcers  in  the  monarch's 
legs  debarred  him  from  all  but  the  simplest  exercise.  The  coun- 
tenance of  Catherine  was  placid,  as  usual,  and  yet  her  heart  beat 
terribly,  for  she  had  been  forewarned  of  her  danger,  but  was 
partially  armed  against  it. 

"  And  so,  Kate,"  said  her  husband,  with  a  malicious  leer,  "  thou 
art  grown  a  theologian — a  very  doctor  in  dispute.  We  must  be 
cautious  how  we  encounter  thee." 

"  You  jest,  my  lord,"  replied  the  queen,  secretly  rejoiced  at  the 
favourable  opportunity.  "  Women  are  unfit  for  argument,  unless," 
she  added,  "  in  the  hour  of  sickness  to  beguile  their  husbands  of 
its  tediousness,  and  make  them  smile,  as  I  have  done  your 
highness." 

"  Umph  ! — say'st  thou  ?  "  demanded  the  king,  suspiciously. 

*'  Man,"  answered  Catherine,  "  is  the  stronger  vessel,  moulded 
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in  God's  own  image  ; — woman's  was  ta'en  from  man's  :  so  should 
she  draw  her  judgments  from  his  wisdom,  as  he  draws  his  from  a 
still  higher  source." 

The  bloated  countenance  of  the  tyrant  relaxed  almost  to  a 
smile. 

"  Your  grace,  I  see,"  she  added,  "  is  laughing  at  my  want  of  skill ; 
but  if  I  failed  to  amuse  your  mind  by  my  weak  arguments,  the 
attempt  was  not  without  its  use." 
"  How  so  ?  " 

"  In  the  rich  lessons  it  elicited." 

Henry,  who,  like  most  sensualists,  was  susceptible  to  flattery, 
would  have  been  perfectly  convinced  by  the  unembarrassed  ease  of 
the  speaker's  manner,  had  not  the  doubt  respecting  the  ring  still 
rankled  in  his  mind. 

"  May  be,  Kate,"  he  replied — "  may  be." 
*'  Nay,  it  is,  your  grace,"  she  unhesitatingly  replied. 
"  Where  is  the  ring  ?  "  he  suddenly  demanded,  "  which  I  gave 
thee  on  thy  birthday  ?  " 

"  Which,  my  lord  ?  "  demanded  Catherine,  with  coolness. 
"  The  ruby,  wench — the  ruby." 

With  an  air  of  well-acted  astonishment,  Catherine  ungloved  her 
hand,  and  drew  the  ring  from  her  finger — Seymour  that  very 
morning  had  returned  it  to  her. 

"  Gad's  death  !  "  exclaimed  Henry,  furiously  ;  for  he  imagined 
that  both  the  chancellor  and  Gardiner  had  deceived  him  ;  "  have 
we  been  trifled  with — duped  by  a  prating  priest  and  lying  courtier  ? 
There  is  work  for  the  headsman  here." 
"  Your  majesty  !  "  said  the  terrified  queen. 

"We  are  chafed,  Kate — but  not  with  thee,  wench — not  with 
thee." 

At  this  moment  Wriothesley,  attended  by  a  party  of  the  guard, 
ready  to  arrest  the  queen,  entered  the  garden.  Henry,  despite  his 
infirmity,  hastened  to  meet  him,  for  he  felt  a  touch  of  shame  at 
the  idea  of  Catherine  knowing  how  nearly  he  had  been  led  into 
giving  his  consent  for  her  destruction. 

"  Beast ! "   he   roared,   as    soon    as   he   reached  the  astonished 
functionary.      "  Fool !    without   wit   or   sense  ;  one  word  of  thy 
knave's  errand  here,  and  thy  resting-place  shall  be  the  Tower  ! " 
"  Sire  !  "  faltered  the  chancellor. 

"  Another  moment,  and,  by  St.  George,  I'll  hang  thee,  like  a  cur, 
from  the  highest  tower  of  my  palace.  Brave  not  my  wrath  !  Be 
wise,  and  quit  my  sight  directly." 

In  an  instant  the  garden  was  cleared,  and  the  still  indignant 
monarch  returned  to  where  he  had  left  the  apparently  astonished, 
but  secretly  delighted,  Catherine. 

"  Be  not  angry,  my  dear  lord,"  she  ventured  timidly  to  exclaim  ; 
*'  I'm  afraid  it  wears  your  health  too  much." 
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"  The  idiot !  "  growled  Henry. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  sinned  in  ignorance,"  she  observed,  "  for  I 
have  ever  thought  that  he  was  honest.    Let  me  plead  for. him." 

"  Kate,"  said  the  king  in  a  voice  which  was  softened  by  an 
nnnsnal  expression  of  kindness,  "  thou  art  too  good  to  suspect 
worthlessness  in  others.  He  does  not  deserve  much  mercy  at  thy 
hands.     Speak  of  him  no  more." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  queen  managed  her  husband 
cleverly  on  this  occasion ;  but  then  she  ivas  a  widow  when  he 
married  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Henry,  of  haughty  mind  and  sturdy  mien, 
With  fury  reigned,  and  often  changed  his  queen  ; 
Disowned  the  Pope,  yet  kept  us  Papists  still. 
And  burned  both  sides  which  dared  contest  his  will. 

The  death  of  Anne  Ascue,  and  of  other  distinguished  sufferers, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry,  inspires  the  mind  with  sympathy  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  lamentable,  if  not  the  most  affecting,  instance  of 
his  injustice  is  still  to  be  related.  During  the  small  portion  of  his 
remaining  life,  the  Seymours,  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford  at  their 
head,  acquired  a  complete  influence  over  the  king  ;  and  thus 
suddenly  raised  to  power,  of  which  they  ultimately  proved  them- 
selves both  incapable  and  unworthy,  they  endeavoured  to  secure 
their  greatness  more  firmly  by  the  death  of  others.  It  is  melancholy 
to  view  the  consequences  of  faction  on  the  reign  of  those  princes 
whose  passions  have  rendered  them  the  prey  of  designing  men. 
The  brothers  of  Jane  Seymour  were  supposed  to  be  warmly 
attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  whose  establishment  had  so 
enriched  them.  Between  them  and  the  Howards  the  most 
inveterate  jealousy  existed.  This  fatal  passion  proved  the  ruin  of 
the  noblest  scion  of  the  worthless  stem  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  a 
house  which,  in  its  long  existence,  like  the  aloe,  has  produced  but 
one  glorious  flower. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  set  the 
bright  example,  not  of  deriving  his  lustre  merely  from  the  splendour 
of  his  descent,  but  of  adding  to  it  by  his  personal  merit.  One  of 
the  most  chivalrous  of  warriors,  and  most  esteemed  of  the  poets  of 
his  day,  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  this  gallant  nobleman 
gave  more  glory  to  his  race  than  all  the  honours  which  flattery  or 
apostacy  have  since  secured  them.  In  one  respect  only  Surrey  was 
deficient — he  wanted  prudence  to  give  security  to  his  pre-eminence 
in  rank,  in  fortune,  and  in  genius.  Jealous  of  his  honour, 
and  fearless  of  personal  danger,  he  could  neither  brook  the  slightest 
appearance  of  insult,  nor  the  shadow  of  reproach  upon  his  military 
reputation.     During  the  last  war  in  France  he  had  distinguished 
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himself  in  various  reckless  enterprises,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  had  received  the  important  office  of  governor  of  Boxilogne, 
•where  he  sought  incessantly  to  add  to  the  renown  of  the  English 
chivalry  by  sallies  and  skirmishes  with  the  French,  and  even  by 
personally  engaging  with  the  enemy,  to  which  he  also  incited  his 
followers  in  imitation  of  the  days  of  old, 

"  Yv'iien  Christian  chiefs,  by  good  Godf  redo  led, 
Planted  the  holy  Cross  in  Palestine." 

After  an  imprudent  but  glorious  adventure,  in  which  many 
knights  and  ofl&cers  were  slain,  SuiToy  was  recalled,  and  Lord 
Hertford  ajspointed  captain-general  over  the  English  pale  in 
France,  whilst  Lord  Gray,  his  bitterest  enemy,  succeeded  him  in 
his  command  of  governor  of  Boulogne. 

The  warrior  poet  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  this  unjust  and 
insulting  measure  with  patience.  Like  the  rest  of  his  family,  he 
regarded  the  Seymours  as  upstarts,  and  attributed  his  disgrace  to 
their  influence.  His  expressions  of  indignation  were  uttered  in 
that  ungarded  and  forcible  manner  which  showed  a  soul  incapable 
of  treachery,  by  proving  that  he  was  above  fearing  it. 

Unhappily,  some  secret  foe  conveyed  this  transport  of  indignatioai 
to  Hertford  and  the  king,  and  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  Court 
was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Hertford  nati>rally  dreaded  the  power  of  the  Howards,  should 
they  ever  be  restored  to  favour  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  politic 
and  experienced  in  courts,  feared  the  ascendency  of  the  Seymour 
interest ;  he  even  sought  to  avert  the  impending  storm  by  an 
alliance  between  that  family  and  his  own.  His  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  was  solicited  to  marry  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
brother  to  the  earl  ;  but  that  lady,  although  beautiful  in  person, 
was  a  fiend  in  mind, .  hating  her  father  and  her  illustrious  brother. 
She  refused,  because  the  union  luould  have  saved  them.  It  has  also 
been  stated  by  historians  that  Surrey,  on  his  part,  rejected  the 
daughter  of  the  earl ;  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  his 
wife  was  at  this  time  living  in  the  bonds  of  affection  with  him. 
The  duke,  who  had  long  been  separated  from  his  duchess,  lived 
with  a  Mrs.  Holland,  a  lady  of  an -ancient  Norfolk  family  ;  and  on 
the  ti'ial  of  that  unhajDpy,  but  worthless  man,  both  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  mistress  appeared  against  him. 

That  the  outraged  wife  should  have  forgotten  the  vow  pronounced 
at  the  altar — the  mistress  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for 
her — might  not  have  surprised  the  judges  of  the  father  ;  but  what 
experience,  what  calculation  of  human  depravity  could  have  taught 
them  to  behold  with  patience  a  sister,  young,  beautiful,  and 
accomplished,  appearing  at  the  bar  of  justice  an  unsought  witness 
to  criminate  her  brother  ?  The  chief  point  of  her  evidence,  and 
that  which  most  influenced  the  judges  of  the  noble  Surrey  in  th^ir 
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condemnation,  was,  that  he  had  borne  on  his  arms  what  seemed  to 
her  judgment  a  kingly  crown,  together  with  a  cipher,  which  she 
took  to  be  H.  R.     Oh,  woman  !  woman  ! 

'•  Angels  when  good — devils  when  virtue  leaves  ye." 

The  defence  of  Surrey  was  worthy  of  his  high  fame  as  a  soldier 
and  a  man.  In  his  replies  to  the  allegations  of  the  witnesses,  he 
showed  that  his  acuteness  and  wit  were  equal  to  that  fine  imagina- 
tion which  had  made  him  the  ornament  of  the  age.  In  his 
indignation  at  the  perjury  of  his  accusers,  he  evinced  the  spirit  of 
a  knight  who  held  his  honour  dearer  than  his  life.  But  this 
display  of  a  great  and  upright  mind  availed  not ;  the  base  jury 
found  him  guilty  ;  and  Wriothesley,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  the  gallant  Howard — the  model 
of  chivalry,  the  mirror  of  true  love — whose  genius  alone  would 
have  rescued  the  age  in  which  he  lived  from  oblivion  or  contempt. 
He  was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  where,  about  a  week  after  his 
trial,  he  was  privately  beheaded. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man  is  enveloped 
in  oblivion,  and  we  are  denied  the  gratification  of  beholding  one 
of  the  noblest  pictures  which  human  nature  has  ever  presented  to 
the  contemplation  of  mankind — the  death  of  the  poet,  warrior,  and 
Christian.  The  execution  was  carefully  concealed  from  public 
view,  the  contrivers  of  the  iniquitous  transaction  well  knowing 
how  the  opinion  of  the  populace  would  be  expressed  on  the 
occasion. 

"With  the  lover  of  Geraldine  expired  the  chivalry  of  England. 
The  \d.&i  preux  chevalier^  and  one  of  the  sweetest  of  her  poets,  died 
upon  the  scaffold,  with  the  bitter  feeling  upon  his  gallant  mind 
that  a  sister  sent  him  there. 

Henry  VIII.  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  extinguishing  the  glories 
of  his  reign.  But  Providence  at  last  seemed  tired  of  the  caprices 
of  the  crime-stained  tyrant  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  poet 
Surrey — the  mirror  of  chivalry  and  knightly  virtue.  The  cup  of 
his  infamy  was  filled,  and  the  forbearance  of  Heaven  exhausted. 
Yet  even  in  this  world  the  monster  endured  a  portion  of  the 
punishment  reserved  for  cruelty  and  vice.  His  obesity  became 
extreme  ;  he  was  incapable  of  moving  without  assistance,  and 
frightful  ulcers  broke  out  upon  his  limbs,  eating  to  his  very  flesh  ; 
in  this  state  he  became  so  furious  that  all  trembled  to  approach 
him.  The  queen,  with  her  own  hands — for,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  she  was  skilled  in  surgery — dressed  his 
wounds,  and  endeavoured  by  the  most  devoted  attentions  to 
beguile  him  of  his  pains.  We  have  already  seen  how  narrowly 
she  escaped  death  as  her  reward.  All  saw  his  end  approaching, 
but  no  one  durst  inform  him  of  his  condition,  for  several  persons 
had  suffered  death  merely  for  predicting  such  an  event,  and  each 
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one  was  afraid  lest  in  the  transport  of  his  fury  he  might  punish 
capitally  the  aiithor  of  such  unwelcome  intelligence. 

Cranmer,  the  queen,  and  members  of  the  privy  council  were 
assembled  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  royal  closet  on  the  morning 
which  released  England  from  its  tyrant.  They  had  been  summoned 
to  see  the  stamp  affixed  to  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  lying  under  sentence  in  the  Tower ;  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  English  Nero  had  become  so  intense  that  he  was 
no  longer  capable  of  affixing  the  sign  manual  to  the  instruments 
of  his  will,  and  an  Act  had  been  passed  declaring  the  affixing  of 
such  stamp  or  seal  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  by  order  of  the 
king,  equivalent  to  the  regal  signature.  But  although  thus  specially 
summoned,  all  feared  to  enter  the  chamber  where  the  monster 
slept :  each  felt  that  his  dissolution  would  be  the  guarantee  of  his 
individual  safety — each  secretly  prayed  for  it,  expected  it;  yet 
such  was  the  force  of  terror,  that  not  one  ventured  to  give  utterance 
to  his  secret  hope,  but  continued  to  speak  of  the  dying  king's 
recovery  as  a  thing  of  course.  Cranmer,  the  primate,  never  showed 
his  want  of  moral  courage  more  than  at  the  dissolution  of  his 
master. 

Seated  in  a  chair,  in  the  royal  closet,  from  which  he  was  unable 
to  move  without  assistance,  Henry  sat,  awaiting,  with  fretful 
impatience,  the  arrival  of  his  council.  Although  so  near  the  grave, 
his  thirst  for  blood  remained  undiminished.  The  dread  that 
Norfolk,  whom,  since  the  fall  of  Catherine  Howard,  he  hatsd, 
should  escape  him,  was  wormwood  to  his  revengeful  heart ;  added 
to  which,  in  exciting  the  terrors  of  all  who  approached  him  by  the 
brutal  ferocity  of  his  manner,  he  found  the  only  solace  to  his 
Bufferings — on  the  rack  himself,  it  was  a  consolation  to  see  others 
writhe  with  agony  as  well. 

For  three  days  and  nights  sleep  had  not  visited  his  weary  eyes, 
whose  bloodshot,  restless  expression  denoted  the  ill-suppressed 
rage  and  impatience  which  consumed  him.  His  once  comely  form 
was  bloated  with  excess,  and  his  cheeks  hung  like  bags  of  water 
on  his  neck,  adding,  by  their  wax-like,  sickly  hue,  to  the  horror  of 
his  appearance.  His  voice,  once  so  clear  and  manly,  was  now 
broken  to  a  low  hoarse  growl,  and  interrupted,  when  he  endeavoured 
to  speak,  by  a  cough  which  filled  his  mouth  with  foam  and  blood. 
Of  all  the  royal  attendants,  Sir  Anthony  Denny  was  the  only  one 
who  fearlessly  approached  him  ;  he  had  served  him  faithfully  for 
many  years,  and,  despite  his  cruelties  and  vices,  felt,  from  long 
habit,  attached  to  his  troubled  master. 

"  Denny  !  ugh  !  Denny  !  "  murmured  the  king. 

"  Sire  !  "  whispered  the  attendant,  who  was  in  an  instant  at  his 
side. 

"  Have  the  council  yet  arrived  ?  " 

*'  They  wait  your  highness's  pleasure." 
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"  It  seems  I  must  wait  them.  Ugh  !  But  we  shall  live  to  thank 
them  for  their  duty,  shall  we  not,  Denny,  eh  ?  " 

The  faithful  servant  was  silent. 

"  Shall  we  not  live  ?  "  hoarsely  roared  Henry,  impatient  that  his 
question  had  not  been  answered  as  he  wished  ;  for,  like  most 
dying  men,  the  flattery  of  hope  was  dear  to  him. 

"  I  trust  so,  sire." 

"  We  ivill  Z/w,"  continued  the  tyrant,  furiously  ;  "  our  will  isi 
stronger  than  our  body  ;  ulcers  may  eat  our  flesh,  but  they  can't- 
destroy  that — they  can't  destroy  that !  " 

*'  The  soul,  indeed,  is  immortal,"  observed  Sir  Anthony. 

"  Who  spoke  of  soul  ?  "  demanded  the  king,  gloomily  ;  "  I  spoke 
of  will — the  unconquerable  mind's  resolve  can  subdue  agony ;  it 
may  defeat  death,  or  at  least  postpone  the  fatal  blow.  I  am  better, 
Denny,  am  I  not  ?  "  he  added,  fixing  at  the  same  time  a  painfully 
inquiring  glance  upon  the  knight ;  "  do  I  not  look  better  H  " 

'"  In  sooth,  your  majesty  speaks  with  more  cheerfulness  than  you 
have  been  wont  of  late." 

"  I  have  my  answer,"  growled  Henry  ;  "  when  the  human  curs 
who  fawn  on  kings  avoid  their  questions,  the  answer  must  be  fatal. 
Dog,"  he  added,  "  couldst  thou  not  have  lied  and  cheated  me  with 
the  charlatan's  last  consolation — hope  ?  or  dost  thou  think  the 
lion's  breath  so  nearly  spent  that  flattery  were  thrown  away  ?  " 

Here  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  the  speaker's  furious 
reproaches,  at  the  end  of  which  he  sank  back  exhausted  in  his 
cushioned  seat.  The  knight  took  a  sponge  steeped  in  aromatics 
from  a  golden  cup,  and  bathed  his  face  and  temples. 

"Ah,  Denny!"  sighed  the  king,  who  felt  relieved  by  the 
attention,  "  heed  not  my  impatience  ;  Henry  knows  thy  faithful, 
service,  but  would  it  not  chafe  an  angel's  patience  to  lie  like  a 
crippled  hound  a  prisoner  here,  living  to  feel  the  grave's  corruption 
in  my  corroding  flesh — to  taste  its  sickening  taint  in  every  breath 
I  draw — to  know  that  I,  the  king,  the  master  of  fair  England's  soil, 
lord  of  the  lives  of  crouching  millions,  must  die — be  borne,  like 
common  carrion,  to  the  grave — the  grave  .'' " 

"  It  is  the  lot  of  all,  sire." 

"  Perchance  men  dream  there,"  continued  the  sufferer  ;  "  that's 
the  tei'ror  :  to  lie  fettered  in  bonds  of  ice  upon  the  narrow  bier, 
whilst  the  racked  bi^ain  is  seared  by  burning  visions,  yet  not 
possess  the  strength,  e'en  by  a  groan  or  yell,  to  ease  the  o'er- 
fraught  heart.  God  !  it  is  terrible."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added,  "No,  no.  Thy  justice  never  imagined  punishment  like  that." 

"  Shall  I  inform  the  council  that  your  highness  waits  ? " 
demanded  the  knight,  who  feared  from  the  sudden  change  which 
came  over  the  countenance  of  his  master  that  his  end  was  not  far 
distant. 

"  Xo — no  !  I  have  scarce  strength  to  make  known  my  will.    My 
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pains  have  suddenly  grown  easier.  I  feel  as  I  could  sleep.  I 
shall  recover,  Denny.  I  am  sure  I  shall  recover,"  he  continued, 
in  a  voice  of  exultation,  "if  I  could  only  sleep." 

As  is  usual  when  mortification  has  once  taken  place,  the  more 
violent  agonies  were  calmed  ;  and  that  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  immediate  death  the  speaker  took  for  symptoms  of  amelioration. 
Sir  Anthony  Denny  carefully  raised  the  cushions  at  the  back  of 
the  royal  patient's  chair,  and  stood  watchfully  beside  him,  ready 
to  execute  his  first  command. 

"  Stay,"  said  Henry,  "  I  shall  sleep  the  better  when  it  is  done. 
Dost  see  yon  parchment  ?  " 

His  glance  pointed  to  a  deed  lying  on  the  table  at  a  short 
distance  from  him  ;  it  was  the  death  warrant  of  his  former 
favourite,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  knight. 

With  difficulty  the  king  drew  from  his  bosom  the  golden  stamp 
on  v/hich  his  name  had  been  engraved,  and  which  with  jealous 
vigilance  he  kept  on  his  person. 

"  Fix  it,"  he  muttered,  in  a  low  tone.     The  attendant  hesitated. 

"  Must  I  speak  twice  ?  "  added  Henry.  "  Dost  thou  forget  that  I 
am  still  a  king — still  thy  master  ;  and  that  there  are  chains  and 
the  block  for  traitors  who  dispute  their  sovereign's  will  ?  " 

Sir  Anthony  applied  the  fatal  signet,  and  returned  it  upon  his 
knee  to  his  master. 

"Well,  'tis  well,"  continued  the  speaker,  .with  a  horrible  smile 
of  satisfaction.  "  Take  it  to  the  council ;  bid  them  despatch  it  to 
the  Tower  ;  the  rest  concerns  Kingston  and  the  executioner.  That 
done,  return,  place  thyself  at  my  closet-door,  and  watch  me  while 
I  sleep." 

Henry's  command  was  obeyed  by  the  obsequious  council,  who 
were  kept,  like  lacqueys,  trembling  at  the  door,  whilst  the  modern 
Nero  slept  the  sleep  which  preceded  his  dissolution. 

Henry,  in  his  sleep,  experienced  one  of  those  remarkable  dreams 
which  puzzle  philosophy  to  explain,  and  give  the  lie  to  the 
materialist.  Time,  for  once,  inverted  his  glass,  his  nearly  exhausted 
sands  ran  back,  and  the  Moloch  king  beheld  his  victims,  like 
Banquo's  vision,  pass  before  him.  First  Wolsey — he  of  the  eagle's 
pride  and  lofty  flight,  whose  magnificence  and  love  of  art  cast  a 
veil  over  his  weaknesses.  With  a  cold  glance  the  stately  shade 
swept  before  the  sleeper's  sight,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  an 
open  grave.  Death  seemed  to  have  purified  him  ;  he  wore  his 
purple  gracefully,  not  proudly,  and  his  expressive  features  had 
more  of  pity  in  them  than  of  scorn. 

Katherine,  the  lofty  Katherine  of  Arragon,  followed  next,  her 
crownless  brow  pale  in  the  majesty  of  death.  With  a  forgiving, 
melancholy  smile,  she  seemed  to  gaze  upon  the  father  of  her  child, 
then  melted,  like  the  morning  mist,  into  thin  air. 
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Anne  Boleyn,  the  fair,  the  fickle,  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn, 
succeeded  her  stately  predecessor.  The  smile  upon  her  ruby  lip 
was  of  unearthly  beauty,  and  her  eyes,  like  sunbeams  resting  on 
twin  gems,  flashed  with  supernatural  brightness.  The  sleeper's 
heart  beat  as  wildly  as  when  he  first  wooed  and  won  his  fickle 
prize  from  the  embraces  of  her  poet  lover.  In  his  dream  once 
more  he  would  have  clasped  her,  when  a  hissing  sound  like  that  of 
a  falling  axe  fell  on  his  ear,  and  streams  of  blood  gushed  round 
and  round  him.  Then  commenced  the  long  agony  of  Henry's 
dream,  the  foretaste  of  his  punishment.  The  thunder-peal  rolled 
heavily,  and  the  forked  lightning  seemed  to  blind  him  with  its 
sulphurous  flashes.  The  heavens  rained  blood  ;  the  groaning  earth 
heaved  with  thick  bubbles  of  the  clotted  gore  which  it  had  drunk  ; 
till,  as  if  a  second  deluge  were  unloosed,  the  tyrant  floated  in  one 
crimson  sea.  Vainly  he  attempted  in  his  slumber  to  escape.  He 
seemed  to  know  that  he  was  dreaming,  but  at  the  same  time  felt 
that  it  was  no  natural  dream.  Conscience  whispered  that  he  saw 
his  final  doom.  Madly  he  seemed  to  dash  and  splash  through  the 
billowy  gore.  The  heads,  the  fresh  bleeding  heads  of  his  victims, 
met  him  at  every  turn — the  Yenerable  More,  who  died  for  conscience 
J  sa-Tf Pi — the  aged  Fisher — the  last  of  the  female  i'lanta^SffeTs  and  Her 
two  sons — the  gallant  Surrey,  and  the  guilty  Catherine  Howard. 
The  ghastly  heads  glared  on  him  with  their  death-fixed  eyes,  and 
the  tyrant  groaned  and  yelled  in  the  agony  of  remorse  and  terror. 
Cold  drops  of  perspiration  fell  from  his  throbbing  temples,  and 
trickled  down  his  livid  cheeks. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny  was  alarmed  at  the  noise  ;  and  deeming  that 
it  was  the  death  struggle  which  choked  the  sleeper's  utterance, 
rushed  into  the  ante-chamber,  where  the  council  were  still  waiting 
to  be  summoned.     His  appearance  startled  the  whispering  nobles. 

"  Now  !  "  exclaimed  the  primate,  who  was  conversing  with  the 
queen. 

"  The  king " 

"Go  on,"  added  the  impatient  Seymour,  uncle  to  the  young 
prince,  who  was  present. 

"  Is  in  his  last  agony,"  added  the  knight. 

The  queen  instantly  retired  to  her  apartment,  and  the  council  in 
a  body  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  monarch. 

The  knight  who  preceded  them  threw  open  the  folding  doors  at 
their  approach,  for  he  knew  that  in  a  few  moments  the  sovereign 
power  would  pass  from  Henry's  hand  into  those  of  his  council, 
and,  like  most  courtiers,  he  bent  to  the  rising  power. 

The  king  was  still  struggling  in  his  dream. 

"God,"  he  murmured,  "terrible  are  Thy  judgments — not  for 
ever — oh  !  not  for  ever  !  " 

The  groan  of  anguish  which  followed  was  so  intense  that  it 
seemed  to  have  been  wrung  from  the  agony  of  a  despairing  soul. 
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All  who  heard  it  trembled,  and  Cranmer,  although  little  givento 
superstition,  turned  pale. 

"  It  was  the  last,"  observed  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  "  Henry  VIII. 
is  dust." 

"  God  save  King  Edward  the  Sixth  of  England  !  "  cried  the 
council  with  wonderful  unanimity,  and  with  voices  which  showed 
that  they  spoke  like  men  released  from  an  oppressive  fear. 

Their  acclamations,  however,  had  been  premature.  Henry  was 
exliausted  by  the  terrors  he  had  undergone,  not  dead.  A  second 
groan,  as  fearful  as  the  first,  assured  them  of  the  important  fact. 
Like  most  men  who  have  committed  themselves  by  an  excessive 
zeal,  they  looked  foolish  and  confused. 

Cranmer  approached  the  chair  and  placed  his  finger  on  the 
sufferer's  wrist. 

"  It  still  beats,"  he  observed  in  a  whisper  to  Denny,  who  was 
near  him. 

The  touch  dissolved  the  hideous  spell,  or  species  of  nightmare, 
under  which  Henry  laboured.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  stared  wildly 
upon  the  intruders,  and,  still  under  the  influence  of  his  dream, 
muttered  to  higiself  : 

"  These  too  !  why  are  they  here  ?  I  have  not  ta'en  the  lives  of 
these  yet — not  yet !  " 

A  peculiar  glance  was  exchanged  between  the  councillors. 

"  Sire  1  " 

"  Cranmer,"  exclaimed  the  monarch,  recognising  him,  "  I  am 
dying  ! " 

The  primate  was  silent ;  it  was  no  moment  for  flat'ery  ;  an  1  yet 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  scarcely  prudent  to  confirm  the  speaker's 
assertion. 

"  Art  silent  ?  Hast  thou  no  prayer,"  faintly  demanded  the 
nearly  exhausted  prince,  "  to  bribe  the  ear  of  Mercy  ? — no  atoning 
work  to  wash  my  crimes  away — to  cheat  hell  of  its  victim  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Cranmer,  in  a  low  voice,  "give  some  sign  that  you 
die  at  last  in  the  faith  of  Christ  our  Redeemer  !  " 

Henry  pressed  the  hand  of  the  prelate  ;  bu>t  before  he  could 
reply,  the  last  string  gave  way,  and  he  sank  back  a  corpse  ! 

The  death-rattle  had  not  ceased  to  be  heard  in  his  throat  when 
the  cry  of  "  God  save  King  Edward  !  "  was  repeated  more  cheerfully 
even  than  before,  for  this  time  it  was  uttered  by  men  who  had 
been  trembling  a  moment  before  for  their  lives,  and  Henry,  had  he 
survived,  would  never  have  forgiven  their  zeal,  even  in  favour  of 
his  son. 

.Like  all  the  Tudors,  his  natural  thirst  was  for  blood. 

The  body  of  the  king,  who  had  died  at  his  palace  at  Westminster, 
was  conveyed  to  Leadenhall,  there  to  lie  in  state  until  the  funeral. 
By  his  will  Henry  desired  that  his  remains  might  be  interred  in 
the  choir  of  the  church  at  Windsor,   between  the  stalls  and  the 
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altar,  and  that  the  bones  of  Jane  Seymour,  already  entombed 
■within  the  chapel,  might  be  interred  under  the  same  monument. 
Before  the  death  of  Wolsey,  a  splendid  fabric  had  been  begun  for 
a  mausoleum.  Although  erroneously  stated  by  late  historians  as 
having  been  intended  by  the  cardinal  for  his  own  tomb,  the 
inscription  upon  it  of  "  Henry,  Lord  of  Ireland,"  proved,  as  Fuller 
judiciously  remarked,  that  at  first  it  must  have  been  designed  for 
the  king.  The  monarch  enjoined  also  that  the  sepulchre  of 
Henry  VI.,  whom  he  facetiously  designated  his  uncle,  and  that 
of  Edward  IV.,  his  progenitor  of  the  House  of  York,  should  be 
beautified  and  repaired.  The  Protestant  prince,  as  the  Reformers 
delight  to  call  him,  commanded  that  masses  should  be  sung  for  the 
good  of  his  soul,  and  that  four  solemn  obits  should  be  kept  yearly  ; 
at  each  obit  ten  pounds  were  to  be  distributed  amongst  thirteen 
poor  knights  of  Windsor,  of  whom  he  was  the  first  patron  ;  and 
that  twelve  pence,  a  long  gown  of  cloth  with  a  garter  embroidered 
thereon,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  material,  should  be  distributed 
to  each  knight. 

With  regard  to  the  succession  in  case  of  Edward,  Mary,  or 
Elizabeth  dying  without  issue,  it  was  to  devolve  upon  the  descend- 
ants of  Mary  Queen  of  France,  who  had  married  his  favourite, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  the  children  of  Margaret,  the  Scottish  queen, 
being  unjustly  omitted  in  this  arrangement. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  arrangements  in  Henry's  will  were 
passed  over  or  annulled  by  uncontrollable  events.  The  throne 
was  ultimately  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Margaret,  whom  he 
had  excluded,  and  the  tombs  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  very  monument  of  the  king  himself  Avas 
never  completed,  his  coffin,  and  that  of  Jane  Seymour,  being 
discovered  by  chance,  when  the  vault  underneath  the  choir  was 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  entombing  Charles  I.  Mary,  from, 
horror  of  the  dubious  sentiiiient  attributed  to  her  father,  and 
Elizabeth  from  penuriousness,  left  the  half -finished  work 
untouched,  and  the  monument  was  finally  taken  down  and  sold 
in  the  Civil  Wars,  when  many  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  and 
antiquity  were  sacrificed  to  the  levelling,  rapacious  hands  of  the 
inffiriated  soldiery.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  singular  that  not  a 
single  stone  should  mark  the  spot  where  rest  the  remains  of  a 
monarch  whose  actions  and  character  are  more  familiar  perhaps  to 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  than  any  other  British  king  who  either 
followed  or  preceded  him. 

The  character  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  so  frequently  and  so 
fully  described,  that  any  elaborate  description  of  his  character 
wotild  now  appear  like  plagiarism.  By  contemporary  Avriters  the 
sum  of  his  virtues  and  his  vices  was  either  aggravated  or  diminished 
as  party  views  or  religious  opinions  influenced  them. 

Henry,  with  all  his  vices,  possessed  a  cultivated  taste,  and  while 
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under  the  influence  of  Wolsey  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
literature  and  art.  In  his  reign  it  has  been  observed  that  no  dunce 
ever  wore  a  mitre  ;  and  history  proves  the  observation  to  be  correct. 
His  appreciation  of  men  of  letters  and  artists  is  undisputed. 
Skelton  the  poet  educated  him.  Although  a  priest,  he  was  a 
licentious  writer,  and  something  of  a  satirist.  This  would  not 
have  prevented  his  preferment  in  the  Church  had  he  not  offended 
Wolsey  by  his  famous  lines,  "  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ?  " — a 
poem  which  excited  great  sensation  at  the  period,  and  so  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  haughty  cardinal,  that  the  writer  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  resentment.  He  took  sanctuary  in  Westminster, 
where  the  abbot  Islip  protected  him  until  the  year  1529,  when  he 
expired  shortly  before  his  renowned  persecutor,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  at  Westminster. 

Wyat  and  Surrey  at  one  period  stood  high  in  Henry's  favour. 

The  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  at  his  command,  were  first  translated 
by  Lord  Berners  in  1513,  and  Pinson  printed  them.  The  celebrated 
Leland,  whose  works  are  dear  to  every  lover  of  the  antiquities  of 
England,  was  keeper  of  his  libraries,  and  employed  at  Henry's 
expense  upon  his  vast  and  interesting  records.  Borde,  the  earliest 
medical  writer,  flourished  in  his  reign  ;  nor  must  the  names  of 
Parker,  Lord  Morley,  Thomas  Vaux,  Rochford,  Bryan,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sternhold,  who  translated  the  Psalms  in  imitation  of  the 
French  poet  Marot,  be  forgotten.  More  and  Erasmus  have  been 
already  named.  It  was  at  the  house  of  the  former  that  the  king 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  painter  Holbein,  and  being 
delighted  with  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  took  him  home  and 
employed  him  for  the  rest  of  his  reign.  He  was  decidedly  the  first 
English  monarch  who  seriously  encouraged  the  art  of  painting. 
He  had  several  artists  in  his  pay  besides  Holbein,  such  as  Quintin 
Matsys,  Johannus  Corvus,  Gerard  Luke,  Anthony  Joto,  Jerome  de 
Trevisi,  Homeband,  Bartti,  and  others.  He  also  invited  the 
immortal  Rafl;aelle  and  Titian  to  shed  the  lustre  of  their  genius 
upon  his  kingdom  and  his  reign.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
England  that  those  glorious  men  declined  to  comply  with  his 
request,  supposing,  it  is  said,  that  amongst  a  people  where  portrait 
painting  was  so  much  encouraged,  their  peculiar  talents  would  not 
be  called  into  play,  yet  it  was  the  frequent  practice  of  the 
king  to  cause  his  battles  and  other  memorable  events  to  be  com- 
memorated by  the  pencil  of  the  painter  as  well  as  in  the  page  of  the 
chronicler. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Reformation  checked,  for  a  time, 
the  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  frustrated  Henry's 
exertions  in  their  behalf.  The  wealth  and  taste  of  the  monastic 
bodies,  which  had  hitherto  proved  the  great  supporters  of  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects,  were  now  destroyed,  and  no  patrons  for 
many  years  arose  to  supply  their  place. 
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It  is  in  judging  Henry  as  a  man  that  the  conscientious  writer 
turns  with  disgust  and  loathing  from  the  task.  In  friendship  he 
was  insincere,  in  love  capricious,  in  revenge  a  Nero,  in  deceit  a 
Judas.  Where  he  once  hated,  no  sentiment  of  justice  or  religion 
withheld  his  arm.  His  sceptre  became  an  axe  ;  and  the  offence, 
however  trivial,  and  the  punishment  were  alike  written  in  blood. 
In  short,  in  one  comprehensive  phrase,  he  had  every  vice  which 
renders  humanity  terrible  and  despicable,  without  one  solitary 
virtue — unless  courage  may  be  termed  so — to  redeem  it.  And  yet 
such  was  the  state  of  public  morals  at  the  time,  that  the  bloated 
savage  was  regretted  by  the  people  whose  liberties  he  trampled 
under  foot,  whose  intelligence  he  submitted  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  uncertain,  capricious,  changing  faith.  No  monarch  ever 
mounted  the  throne  under  more  favourable  auspices,  or  possessed 
greater  opportunities  for  good,  than  Henry  VIII.  Truth  reluctantly 
compels  us  to  add,  that  no  sovereign  ever  more  abused  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  breath  left  the  body  of  their  late  dreaded 
master,  than  the  council  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  his  son — now 
Edward  VI.,  then  in  his  tenth  year.  The  royal  child  was  busily 
occupied  in  reading  his  book  of  prayers — the  same  which  Holbein 
had  illuminated  for  his  father  previous  to  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  young  prince  was,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  dignity 
unusual  in  one  so  young.  As  the  nobles,  with  his  uncle  Hertford 
at  their  head,  thronged  eagerly  around  him,  his  cheek  became 
suddenly  pale  ;  he  guessed  the  melancholy  truth,  and  burst  into 
tears.     He  was  too  young  not  to  have  loved  his  father. 

"  The  king,"  he  sobbed,  "  the  king  !  " 

Cranmer  bent  the  knee,  and  kissed  his  little  hand,  conveying  to 
him  by  that  act  of  homage  the  intelligence  that  the  crown  had 
descended  to  his  brow,  and  that  he  was  doubly  an  orphan. 

The  desolate  child  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Never  was  crown 
less  joyously  received. 

Taking  him  by  the  hand,  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  led  the 
boy-king  from  his  private  apartment  towards  the  council-chamber, 
the  lords  preceding  them  bareheaded,  and  the  youth  still  sobbing 
with  ill-suppressed  grief.  The  primate  placed  him  in  the  chair  of 
state  amid  a  unanimous  cry  of  "  God  save  King  Edward." 
'  On  breaking  the  seals  of  Henry's  will,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  fixed  the  majority  of  his  son  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  that  the  executors,  sixteen  in  number,  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority.  Their 
names  were  :  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Wriothesley, 
the  Chancellor  ;  St.  John.  Great  Master  ;  Lord  Russell,  Privy  Seal  ; 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Chamberlain  ;  Viscount  Lisle,  Admiral  ; 
Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Master  of  the 
Horse  ;  Sir  William  Paget,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Sir  Edward  North  ; 
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Sir  Edward  Montague,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common.  Pleas  ;  Judge 
Bromley ;  Sir  Anthony  Denny ;  Sir  "William  Herbert,  Chief 
Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber ;  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  the 
Treasurer  of  Calais  ;  and  Dr.  Wotton,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

In- the  hands  of  these  persons  was  invested  the  regal  power. 
They  were  to  be  assisted  by  a  council,  whose  otfice  was  limited  to 
offering  advice.  Amongst  the  latter  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  king's  uncle — the  same  who,  in- a  few 
weeks  after  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  espoused  the  queen 
dowager,  Catherine  Parr. 

This  will  gave  satisfaction  neither  to  one  party  nor  the  other.  The 
Chancellor  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  contented  with  it,  as, 
from  his  office,  he  felt  assured  that  a  great  portion  of  the  authority 
of  the  State  must  fall  into  his  hands.  No  ^ooner  had  the  document 
been  read  than  Hertford  quickly  observed  that  the  Government 
would  lose  its  dignity  without  an  ostensible  head,  who  might 
represent  the  royal  majesty,  and  receive  addresses  from  the  foreign 
ambassadors. 

"  The  President  of  the  Council  might  suffice,  I  think,"  observed 
the  Chancellor,  bitterly. 

"  Meaning  yourself,  no  doubt,  my  lord  ?  " 

Wriothesley  bowed. 

"  The  king's  blood,"  replied  Hertford,  tauntingly,  "  may  best 
represent  his  crown." 

"  Alas,  my  lord,  where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  "  demanded  the 
lawyer,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  our  late  sovereign  took  good  care  to  leave 
few  descendants  of  York  or  of  Plantagenet  to  embarrass  his 
successor.  The  nearest  relative,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Pole,  and  I  presume  you  would  not  vote  for  him," 

Lisle,  whose  ambitious  projects  had  long  been  maturing,  smiled 
at  the  seeds  of  division  thus  early  sown.  He  saw  that  he  should 
reap  a  goodly  harvest  in  the  end.     He  did  so. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  although  he  hated  his  brother,  felt  that  it 
would  be  but  politic  to  join  his  interest  with  his  in  this  ;  and  their 
mnited  interest  prevailed.  Hertford  was  elected  Lord  Protector, 
and  soon  after  created  Duke  of  Somerset  ;  by  which  name  he  is, 
perhaps,  better  known  in  history  ;  the  cunning  Lisle,  who  was 
secretly  plotting  his  ruin,  receiving  as  the  price  of  his  consent  the 
earldom  of  Warwick.  But  our  old  acquaintance  had  yet  higher 
views,  which  touched  the  crown  itself. 

Just  as  the  council  was  about  to  disperse,  someone  suddenly 
recollected  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

"  Behead  him  !  "  exclaimed  Hertford. 

"  Impossible,"  replied  the  Chancellor,  coolly,  for  he  was  secretly 
mclined  towards  the  duke,  and  sought  to  mortify  the  Protector  for 
the  triumph  he  had  obtained  over  him. 

"  Impossible  !  "  repeated  the  haughty  peer  ;  "  know,  my  lord. 
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that  when  speaking  in  our  royal  nephew's  name,  we  speak  our 
will — that  nothing  is  impossible." 

"  By  we  does  your  lordship  mean  the  regency  ?  "  demanded  the 
subtle  lawyer. 

Hertford  was  silent.    The  Chancellor  continued  : 

"  It  is  fit  we  understand,  my  lords,  the  meaning  of  the  noble 
earl — the  royal  WE." 

The  nobles  turned  an  inquiring  glance  towards  the  uncle  of  the 
king,  who,  fearing  that  he  had  too  soon  unmasked  his  game, 
replied,  in  some  confusion  : 

"  Of  course  I  mean  the  council,  and  that  the  regal  power,  full 
and  entire,  is  centred  in  its  hands." 

"  I  thank  your  lordship,"  exclaimed  Wriothesley,  bowing 
mockingly,  "  and  call  upon  my  colleagues  here  to  remember  the 
admission.  The  regal  power,  full  and  entire,''  he  solemnly  repeated, 
"  is  vested  in  our  hands ;  consequently,  to  conspire  against  it  would 
be  treason." 

The  admission  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  him  who  made  it. 

"  My  lords,  the  warrant  is  already  signed,"  exclaimed  Hertford, 
who  was  most  anxious  to  secure  the  destruction  of  his  wily  enemy  ; 
"  the  duke  therefore  is " 

"  Improperly  so,"  interrupted  the  Chancellor  ;  "  the  royal  stamp 
should  have  been  affixed  in  our  presence — without  which  it  is 
invalid." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  council,  who  began  to  fear  that  they  had 
been  too  precipitate  in  yielding  to  the  pretensions  of  the  uncle  of 
the  king,  and  were  willing  to  prove  to  him  that  they  knew  how  to 
defend  their  rights  ;  "  the  warrant  is  illegal." 

The  Chancellor  drew  the  parchment  from  his  bosom  and  deli- 
berately tore  the  royal  monogram  from  the  margin.  From  that 
instant  it  became  worthless. 

Hertford,  although  furious,  was,  from  prudence,  silent. 

For  three  days  the  death  of  Henry  was  kept  secret  from  the 
people,  and  on  the  fourth,  the  Lord  Mayor  being  summoned,  and 
the  City  filled  with  troops,  his  infant  successor  was  proclaimed 
king. 

About  six  months  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  at  the  close 
of  a  sultry  evening  in  July,  a  ship,  evidently  of  a  foreign  build, 
was  seen  lazily  making  its  way  through  the  pool  towards  old 
London  Bridge  :  the  sluggish  wind  scarcely  removed  a  crease  from 
the  folds  of  her  heavy  sails,  and  she  moved  with  as  much  delibera- 
tion and  state  as  a  City  alderman,  or  a  pimple-nosed  abbot  after  a 
solemn  feast.  Amongst  the  spectators  who  watched  her  progress 
was  a  fine  old  white-haired  man,  whose  unbroken  height  and  erect 
carriage  showed  that  time  had  dealt  most  kindly  with  him ;  his 
attire,  without  being  rich,  showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  wealthy 
class  ;  a  stranger  gazing  on  him  would  most  probably,  judging  from 
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the  eager  look  with  which  he  watched  the  ship,  have  taken  him 
for  the  owner,  or,  at  least,  a  merchant  who  had  a  rich  freight  on 
board.  In  both  surmises  he  would  have  been  mistaken  ;  the  only 
treasures  which  the  gallant  bark  carried  for  him  were  the  orphan 
child  and  grandchildren  of  his  old  master,  whom  he  served  and 
loved  in  his  youth — Sir  Richard  Stanfield. 

We  scarcely  need  inform  our  readers  that  the  old  man  was  no 
other  than  the  faithful  Steadman.  Like  a  statue  of  Ancient  Fidelity, 
he  remained  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
ship.  At  times,  the  thought  of  the  evening  when  he  and  his 
widowed  mistress  had  last  landed  there — his  gallant  nephew's 
fate — his  sister's  wrongs — and  Sir  John  de  Corbey's  crimes,  would 
dim  his  eyes  ;  but  the  hope  of  once  more  embracing  the  child  of 
his  adoption — the  heiress  of  the  race  he  loved — perhaps  of  dancing 
her  children  on  his  knee,  cleared  them  again,  as  April's  sun 
disperses  the  descending  showers. 

As  the  boat  neared  the  shore,  the  old  man's  heart  beat  quickly. 
It  touched  the  quay  at  last,  and  a  lady,  whose  matron  form  and 
graceful  person  were  still  redolent  of  beauty,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  a  foreign-looking  cavalier,  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  England,  the 
first  time  for  fourteen  years. 

It  was  Walter  and  his  devoted  wife.  The  two  children — a  boy 
and  a  girl — who  followed,  each  holding  the  hand  of  a  quiet,  shrewd- 
looking  personage,  were  the  only  issue  of  their  marriage.  The 
youth,  who  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  already  fancied  himself 
a  man  ;  he  was  a  brave,  gallant  little  fellow,  who  feared  nothing 
but  the  reproof  of  his  mother,  or  a  tear  in  the  blue  eye  of  his  sister. 
After  her  parents,  the  girl  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say  which 
she  loved  most,  her  brother  or  her  conductor,  our  old  friend  Patch. 

"  Lady,"  exclaimed  the  old  soldier,  as  the  heiress  of  Stanfield  set 
foot  upon  land,  "  Mary " 

He  was  too  much  overcome  with  emotion  to  be  able  to  utter 
more,  but  would  have  knelt  to  kiss  the  hand  which  she  extended 
towards  him.  With  true  woman's  tact  and  feeling  she  prevented 
his  design,  and  drawing  him  towards  her,  kissed  him  affectionately 
upon  the  cheek. 

*'  My  kind — my  second  father  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Walter's  hand  was  in  an  instant  grasped  in  his, 

•'  Welcome — a  thousand  times  welcome  to  your  country  !  " 
murmured  the  faithful,  humble  friend.  Time  has  seemed  long, 
very  long,  since  I  beheld  you.  I  often  thought,'"  he  added,  "that 
a  stranger  would  close  the  old  man's  eyes,  and  not  his  master's 
child." 

"  We  shall  have  many  a  year  of  happiness  and  love  to  pass 
together  yet,  old  soldier,"  observed  Walter, 'for  he  saw  that  Mary's 
heart  was  too  full  of  former  recollections  to  permit  her  to  speak. 

"And  are  these  your  children  ?  ''  demanded  Steadman,  pointing 
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to  the  boy  and  girl,  who  stood  with  their  guardian,  Patch,  gazing 
on  with  an  inquiring  eye,  and  wondering  who  the  white-haired 
man  could  be. 

"  They  are,"  said  Walter. 

"  It  is  Steadman  !  "  added  the'jester,  who  at  once  had  recognised 
him.         ' 

"  Steadman  !  "  they  both  repeated,  throwing  their  arms  round 
the  old  man's  neck ;  "  what,  dear  old  Steadman,  who  followed 
grandfather  to  the  wars,  and  protected  mamma  from  her  cruel 
guardian  when  a  child  ?     Oh  !  how  we  shall  love  him  !  " 

The  yeoman's  honest  heart  was  full  ;  his  fidelity  in  exile  and 
absence  had  been  remembered  ;  the  child  he  had  so  truly  loved 
had  taught  her  children  to  repeat  his  name.  The  service  of  a  life 
was  well  repaid. 

"  What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "  that  you  are  too  old  to  go 
with  me  to  the  wars  I  "  He  dreamed  of  nothing  else.  "  But,  never 
mind,"  he  added  ;  "  when  I  return  from  each  campaign  we  will 
sit  cosily  by  the  fireside,  and  I  will  relate  to  you  my  adventures, 
and  listen  by  turns  to  yours.     Oh  !  we  shall  be  such  friends  !  " 

"  Your  name  ?  "  sobbed  the  old  man  to  the  youth. 

"  Richard." 

It  was  the  same  as  his  old  lord's,  whom  he  had  loved  and 
followed  when  a  boy.  He  could  almost  have  imagined  that  Time 
had  inverted  his  glass,  and  suffered  the  sands  to  run  back  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Catching  the  sturdy  little  fellow  in  his  arms, 
he  pressed  him  to  his  heart ;  then,  confused  at  the  freedom  he  had 
taken  with  the  heir  of  his  master's  house,  he  would  have  kissed 
his  hands. 

The  scene  was  becoming  too  painful  for  the  feelings  of  the  Lady 
Mary.  Fortunately,  the  house  of  the  aged  faithful  Mariette  was 
not  far  distant ;  a  few  moments  sufi&ced  to  bring  them  there,  where 
the  most  hospitable  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  arrival. 
As  they  crossed  the  threshold  two  persons  muffled  in  cloaks  passed 
them,  seemingly  anxious  to  avoid  recognition  ;  but  the  quick  eye 
of  Patch  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He  recognised  them  in  an 
instant — the  first  was  the  fanatical  son  of  Sir  Richard  Everil,  the 
other  Louis  d'Auverne,  his  old  patron  Wolsey's  son. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  joyful  meeting,"  exclaimed  the  jester,  who 
willingly  would  have  embraced  him. 

"  Louis  !  "  sternly  uttered  his  companion. 

"  Why,"  resumed  the  speaker,  "  have  we  so  long  remained 
estranged  ?    Why  have  you  not  written  ?  " 

"  Louis  !  "  repeated  the  Lollard,  in  a  tone  more  impatient  than 
before. 

"  A  moment,"  replied  the  youth.  "  It  can  scarcely  be  a  sin  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  love  us  ;  'tis  the  last  weakness," 
he  added.    "  Heaven  will  pardon  it.     Father,  friend,  our  paths  are 
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different ;  but  my  heart  to  you  is  still  unchanged.     Pray  for  me — 
pray  for  me  ;  and  farewell." 

With  these  words  Louis  d'Auverne  sprang  from  the  doorway, 
and  in  an  instant  was  out  of  sight.  The  jester  stood  gazing  mourn- 
fully after  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  extensive  authority  and  imperious  character  of  Henry  had 
retained  the  partisans  of  both  religions  in  subjection  ;  but  upon 
his  demise  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  and  the  fears  of  the 
Catholics  began  to  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  these  parties  produced 
everywhere  disputes  and  animosities — the  usual  preludes  to  more 
fatal  divisions.  The  Protector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  had  long 
been  regarded  as  a  secret  partisan  of  the  Reformers  ;  and  being  now 
invested  with  the  regal  authority,  he  threw  aside  all  restraint,  and 
at  once  discovered  his  intention  of  correcting  the  abuses  of  the 
ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting  still  more  Protestant  innovations. 
He  took  care  that  every  person  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  young  king  should  be  imbued  with  the  same  principles  as 
himself  ;  and  as  the  youthful  Edward  discovered  a  taste  for  every 
kind  of  literature — especially  theological — far  beyond  his  tender 
years,  all  men  foresaw,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  the  total  abolition 
of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  many,  in  the  usual  time-serving  spirit  of 
courtiers,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  those  tenets  which  were 
likely  to  prevail.  The  wealth  which  most  of  the  nobles  had 
acquired  from  the  spoils  of  the  clergy  induced  them  to  widen  the 
breach  between  England  and  Rome  ;  and,  by  establishing  a  con- 
trariety of  speculative  doctrines — as  well  of  discipline  as  of  faith — 
to  render  a  coalition  with  the  mother  church  impracticable.  Their 
rapacity  also  was  still  further  excited  by  the  prospect  of  pillaging 
the  secular,  as  they  had  already  done  the  regular,  clergy  ;  and  they 
knew  that  while  any  share  of  the  old  doctrines  prevailed,  or  any 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  authority  remained,  they  could  never 
hope  to  succeed  in  their  enterprise. 

This  condition  of  things  induced  Sir  Richard  Everil  and  his  son 
to  leave  their  retreat  at  Antwerp,  and  once  more  venture  into  the 
arena  of  polemical  adventure.  The  state  of  toleration  was  favour- 
able even  to  their  extreme  opinions  ;  and  Louis  d'Auverne,  whose 
naturally  gentle  spirit  had  been  gradually  subjected  by  the  stern 
enthusiasm  of  his  friend,  accompanied  them.  The  Lollards,  so 
bitterly  persecuted  in  the  preceding  reign,  now  began  to  show  their 
heads  ;  although,  with  considerable  prudence,  they  veiled  many 
of  their  peculiar  views,  and  confounded  themselves  under  the 
general  name  of  Reformers.  Of  the  most  fanatical  portion  of  this 
sect  young  Everil  soon  became  the  leader,  and  the  new-made  Earl 
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of  Warwick,  who  aspired  in  secret  to  the  Protectorship  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Seymours,  leagued  himself  with  him :  he  saw  that 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  in  times  like  the  present  were 
powerful  cither  in  favour  or  against  any  cause  to  which  they  allied 
or  opposed  themselves. 

The  Protector,  in' his  schemes  for  advancing  the  Reformation,  had 
always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer,  who,  being  a  man  of 
moderation  and  prudence,  was  averse  to  all  violent  changes,  and 
desired  to  bring  over  the  people  by  insensible  innovations  to  that 
system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  he  deemed  most  perfect. 
He  also,  probably,  foresaw  that  a  Reformation  which  carefully 
avoided  extremes  was  likely  to  be  most  lasting  ;  and  that  a  devotion 
merely  spiritual  was  fitted  only  to  the  fervour  of  a  new  sect.  He 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
hierarchy  which  might  stand  as  a  perpetual  barrier  against  Rome, 
and  retain  the  reverence  of  the  people,  even  after  their  enthusiastic 
zeal  had  diminished  or  entirely  evaporated.  The  person  who 
opposed  with  greatest  authority  any  further  advances  towards  the 
Reformation  was  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,"'who  was  secretly 
supported  by  Warwick  in  the  council  as  a  means  of  embarrassing 
the  Protector,  whose  younger  brother,  Lord  Seymour,  had  so 
wrought  on  the  affections  of  the  queen  dowager,  that  she  married 
him  within  a  few  months  of  Henry's  death — a  union  which  so 
increased  his  wealth  and  credit,  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  overthrow  of  the  regent,  and  seizing  the  reins  of  power  himself. 
To  increase  his  popularity,  he  affected  the  opinions  of  the  most 
fanatical  of  the  Reformers — spoke  of  reducing  the  number  of 
bishops — lessening  the  power  of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy — 
and,  indeed,  gave  it  to  be  secretly  understood  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  any  hierarchy,  as  savouring  too  much  of  the 
doctrines  of  Rome. 

The  great  aim  of  Somerset's  policy  was  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
the  late  king,  and  secure  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
by  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  the  infant  queen  ;  but  as  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  latter  country  was  still  dominant,  all  overtures 
for  the  alliance  were  courteously  refused,  and  a  war  was  the 
consequence,  in  which  the  Scots,  as  usual,  were  worsted  ;  but  the 
advantages  not  being  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  it  only  inspired 
that  impetuous  people  iwith  a  still  greater  aversion  to  a  union  so 
violently  courted. 

The  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  finding  that  such  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  nation,  called  a  Parliament  at  Haddington, 
and  it  was  there  proposed  that  the  j^outhful  Mary  should,  for  still 
further  security,  be  sent  to  France,  and  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  that  ancient  ally  :  which,  after  a  stormy  debate, 
was  agreed  to — the  clergy,  who  dreaded  the  consequence  of  the 
English  alliance,  seconding  the  measure  with  all  their  influence. 
VOL.  II.  B  B  2 
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It  was  while  the  Protector  was  engaged  in  the  war  to  which 
these  circumstances  gave  rise,  that  Lord  Seymour  sought  the 
occasion  of  his  overthrow,  and  made  an  attempt  which  ultimately 
recoiled  upon  himself. 

He  represented  to  his  friends  that  formerly,  during  a  minority, 
the  office  of  Protector  of  the  kingdom  had  ever  been  kept  distinct 
from  that  of  governor  of  the  king's  person,  and  that  the  union  of 
these  important  officers  in  one  person  conferred  an  authority 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom.  He  even  procured 
a  letter  from  the  young  king,  addressed  to  the  Parliament,  in  which 
Edward  desired  that  Seymour  might  be  appointed  his  governor. 
The  design,  however,  was  discovered,  and  a  party  of  nobles  sent  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  He  received  them  haughtily,  and  threatened, 
if  his  just  claims  Avere  rejected,  to  make  the  Parliament  the 
blackest  which  ever  sat  in  England.  Alarmed  at  his  proceedings, 
the  council  summoned  him  before  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
He  refused  to  attend  ;  upon  which  they  threatened  to  order  him  to 
the  Tower ;  at  the  same  time  stating  that,  so  far  from  the  young 
king's  letter  being  a  protection,  it  would  be  considered  as  an 
aggravation  of  his  offence.  This  firmness,  added  to  the  loss  of 
influence  which  he  experienced  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  queen 
dowager,  who  expired  in  childbed,  induced  him  to  submit  to  his 
brother,  and  a  hollow  reconciliation  was  patched  up  between  them. 

Once  more  a  widower,  Seymour  now  turned  his  ambitious  views 
towards  the  Throne  itself.  He  saw  that  Edward's  constitution  was 
Aveak,  that  in  all  probability  he  would  not  live  long  ;  he  therefore 
secretly  made  his  addresses  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  her  age  ;  and  that  lady,  whom  even  the  pursuit 
of  ambition  and  the  hurry  of  political  intrigue  could  not,  in  her 
more  advanced  years,  entirely  disengage  from  the  influence  of  the 
tender  passion,  seems  to  have  listened  to  his  overtures  with  con- 
siderable complacency.  But  as  Henry,  by  his  Avill,  had  excluded 
his  daughters  from  all  share  in  the  succession,  unless  they  married 
with  the  consent  of  his  executors,  and  that  consent  it  was  certain 
Seymour  never  could  obtain,  it  was  concluded  that  he  meant  to 
effect  his  purpose  by  expedients  even  more  rash  and  criminal. 
Secretly  as  these  proceedings  had  been  carried  on,  they  reached 
the  ears  of  the  council,  and  several  secret  meetings  had  been  held 
to  consider  whether  the  moment  had  not  arrived  to  arrest  the 
daring  conspirator.  Warwick,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  was 
against  such  a  proceeding,  his  secret  aim  being  to  involve  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  in  Seymour's  downfall,  and  so  remove  one  barrier  to  him 
and  the  long-cherished  object  of  his  ambition. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  on  his  return  to  England  our  old 
acquaintance  Walter  suffered  much  time  to  elapse  before  he 
petitioned  for  the  raising  of  the  sequestration  which  Henry  in  his 
wrath  had  laid  upon  the  lands  of  Stanfield.     Day  after  day  he 
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attended  the  council,  and  was  as  frequently  put  off  with  promises 
never  intended  to  be  kept,  for  the  spoil  was  too  rich  to  be  lightly- 
disgorged.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while  waiting  in  the 
ante-chamber  with  his  friend  and  adviser  Patch,  that  he  heard 
voices  in  loud  and  stormy  debate  within. 

This  was  the  more  unusual,  as  Edward  himself  presided  at  the 
council  board. 

"  One  would  imagine,"  said  the  jester,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  tone, 
"  that  the  king  amused  himself  at  shovel-board,  instead  of  presiding 
at  a  council-board.     Didst  hear  that  voice  ?  " 

"  'Twas  Warwick's,"  observed  his  companion  ;  "hisfortune  swells 
him." 

"  And  will,"  added  Patch,  "  until  the  bubble  bursts.  When  the 
oak  hath  fallen,  the  reed  imagines  itself  an  oak.  There  are  shades 
which  haunt  these  walls  must  smile  in  bitter  mockery  at  the 
fantastic  tricks  of  their  successors — pigmies  playing  at  the  Titans' 
games." 

"  The  dispute  grows  warmer." 

"  Would'st  like  to  see  the  interior  of  the  ant-hill  ?  "  demanded 
Patch. 

"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  Follow  me,"  continued  his  friend  ;  "  the  Syracusaa  tyrant  was 
not  the  only  one  who  framed  an  ear  to  test  his  courtiers'  truth. 
There  are  secrets  in  this  palace  would  make  Satan  smile  with 
admiration,  were  he  planning  one  for  his  own  home." 

'•  Mean  you " 

"  Follow  me,  and  see." 

Hastily  passing  from  the  ante-chamber,  they  en^tered  the  armoury, 
where  goodly  suits  were  piled  in  niches,  some  inlaid  with  gold, 
others  curiously  damascened  in  Milan  steel ;  and  at  the  east  end  of 
the  room,  in  a  recess,  was  a  magnificent  one,  both  for  man  and 
horse,  worn  by  the  late  king,  and  presented  to  him  by  his  some- 
time ally  and  friend,  and  sometime  enemy,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  species  of  arch  under  which  it  stood  was  panelled  in 
oak,  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  After  care- 
fully looking  round  to  see  that  they  were  not  observed,  the  jester 
pushed  back  an  acorn  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  mouldings,  when 
a  portion  of  the  wainscot,  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  stout  person 
passing,  rolled  back,  and  discovered  a  passage,  dimly  lit  by  loop- 
holes, irregularly  left  in  the  deeply-moulded  cornice,  which  ran 
round  the  alcove.  Obeying  a  motion  of  his  hand,  Walter  followed 
his  conductor,  who,  despite  the  obscurity,  walked  like  one  certain 
of  his  whereabouts,  till  they  reached  a  small  closet,  in  which  were 
two  chairs  covered  with  rich  brocade,  but  enveloped  in  dust  from 
long  disuse.  They  were  both  placed  close  to  the  wall,  in  which 
apertures  were  pierced,  extending  to  the  back  of  the  throiie,  and 
through  which  the  voice  of  the  speakers  at  the  council-board  were 
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conveyed  as  by  so  many  speaking  trumpets  to  the  inmates  of  the 
room. 

*'  An  ingenious  contrivance,"  observed  "Walter,  as  he  gazed 
curiously  around. 

"  "What  is  more  ingenious  than  tyranny  ?  "  demanded  his 
companion. 

"  Was  this  the  late  king's  contrivance  ?  " 

"  No,  his  father's,"  replied  the  jester,  "  the  man  with  a  kingly 
crown  and  a  scrivener's  heart ;  whose  wisdom  was  to  suspect  all 
and  trust  to  no  man — who  loved  gold  better  than  Heaven,  and  who 
only  left  his  hoards  behind  because  he  could  hit  on  no  means  of 
taking  them  with  him — whose  life  was  one  incarnate  lie — who 
murdered  the  heir  he  pretended  to  avenge,  and  blackened  Richard's 
memory  to  justify  his  own." 

"  You  speak  of  the  impostor  Perkin  "Warbeck  ?  "  said  "Walter. 

"  Impostor  !  "  repeated  Patch,  his  lip  quivering  with  suppressed 
emotion  as  he  echoed  the  word. 

"  At  least  I  have  been  taught  to  consider  him  as  such." 

"  Then  think  so  still,"  exclaimed  his  friend  ;  "  'tis  not  the  first  lie 
honest  men  have  trusted.  It  were  a  curious  speculation,  "Walter," 
he  added  kindly,  "  to  calculate  how  many  truths  and  errors  time 
will  one  day  set  in  their  true  light — how  many  fames  purge  of  the 
damning  spots  which  miscalled  history  has  splashed  them  o'er  with 
— how  many  earthly  glories  it  will  dim." 

"  True." 

"  To  time,  then,  leave  Perkin  "Warbeck  and  his  cause,"  said  the 
jester  :  "  the  old  destroyer  will  prove  his  best  avenger.  Hark  !  "  he 
added,  as  the  sound  of  voices  rose  high  within  the  council  chamber, 
"  that  is  "Warwick'speaking." 

"  Warwick  !  "  repeated  Walter,  puzzled  at  the  new  title,  although 
he  recognised  the  voice. 

"Or  Dudley,"  added  Patch,  "an  thou  likest  the  popinjay  by  his 
old  plumage  better.  Hast  thou  forgot  the  chase  he  led  thee  the 
night  we  fled  from  Kimbolton  with  the  Princess  Mary  ?  He  plays 
a  daring  game  ;  but,  if  I  read  the  royal  orphan's  star  aright,  a 
losing  one.  Both  Somerset  and  Seymour  are  his  tools.  He  plays 
the  brothers  each  against  the  other,  striving  to  ruin  both." 

"  He  is  a  traitor  !  "  muttered  Walter. 

"  You  mistake,"  said  his  friend  ;  "  he  is  a  politician," 

On  applying  their  ears  to  the  apertures,  they  heard  Warwick 
propose  that  a  warrant  should  be  made  out  for  Seymour's  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower,  to  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  his  completing 
his  projected  marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whose  want  of 
duty  and  respect  to  her  brother  and  sovereign  Edward,  in  listening 
to  such  clandestine  proposals,  he  painted  in  language  but  too  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  young  prince's  resentment. 

"  Why  not  proceed  at  Once  ?  "  demanded  Somerset,  who  was  seated 
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upon  a  stool  jDlaced  on  the  throne  itself,  beside  his  nephew  ;  "  I 
cannot  see  the  motive  for  this  delay." 

"  Nor  I,"  modestly  added  the  j'outhful  prince. 

"  These  are  the  things  the  world  calls  statesmen,"  muttered  the 
jester  ;  "  the  motive  is  as  clear  as  any  sunbeam  ;  aught  save  a  bat 
or  barn  owl  might  see  through  it." 

"  Were  it  not  wiser,"  continued  Warwick — he  prudently  put  the 
suggestion  interrogatively,  in  order  to  feel  his  ground  as  he  went 
along — "  to  let  the  princess  still  further  commit  herself,  even  to  the 
consenting  to  a  private  marriage  with  this  ambitious  man  ?  and  by 
that  act  forfeit  all  chance  of  succession  to  the  crown  ?  " 

"  And  then  ?  "   said  Cranmer,  inquiringly. 

"  Arrest  them  both  together  :  Seymour  will  be  ta'en  in  the  overt 
act  of  treason,  Elizabeth  in  rebellion  to  her  brother's  will." 

All  the  members  of  the  council  present,  except  Cranmer,  whose 
affection  for  his  god-daughter  induced  him  to  oppose  it,  voted  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  earl,  to  whom  the  warrant,  signed 
by  the  king  and  Somerset's  own  hands,  was  accordingly  intrusted, 
to  be  put  in  force  the  moment  he  should  find  the  act  of  treason 
accomplished  ;  indeed,  so  excited  were  both  the  Protector  and  the 
youthful  Edward,  that  it  required  all  the  primate's  eloquence  to 
prevent  the  name  of  the  imprudent  princess  from  being  included 
in  the  order  of  arrest  ;  as  it  was,  he  only  postponed  it. 

"  We  have  witnessed  a  strange  scene,"  observed  Walter,  in  a 
whisper  to  his  companion  ;  "  what  can  be  Warwick's  motive  ?  " 

"  Ambition,"  replied  Patch  ;  "  he  plays  one  brother  off  against 
the  other." 

"  But  his  hostility  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  She  stands  between  him  and  the  crown." 

"  The  crown  !  "  repeated  Walter,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

*'  Not  for  himself,"  added  the  jester, — that  were  a  flight  too  lofty 
e'en  for  his  ambition, — but  for  another,  under  whose  name  he 
trusts  to  reign,  and  through  whose  marriage  he  will  place  his  own 
blood  on  England's  throne.  I  have  watched  his  game  with  interest ; 
he  plays  it  boldly,  but  will  fail  at  last." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  so,"  replied  Patch  ;  "  the  devil,  whom  he  serves,  will 
place  his  foot  upon  the  throne,  then  change  it  to  a  scaffold.  It  is 
not  often  I  predict  in  vain." 

"  The  princess  must  be  warned  in  time,"  exclaimed  Walter,  after 
a  few  moments'  pause. 

"  The  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,"  said  the  jester,  fixing  his  eye 
upon  the  speaker. 

"  Is  not  answerable  for  her  mother's  cruelty,"  replied  our  hero  ; 
"  besides,  she  is  an  orphan  and  a  woman,  beset  by  enemies,  waylaid 
with  cruel  snares.  Trust  me,  old  friend,  we  shall  sleep  better  for 
the  rescuing  her." 
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His  companion  pressed  his  hand  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  felt 
that  he  had  wronged  him  by  a  doubt,  which  he  never  ought  to  have 
entertained,  of  his  generosity  and  justice. 

"  The  serpent's  trail,"  he  whispered,  "  despite  man's  fall,  hath 
not  left  its  venom  in  every  heart — earth  were  indeed  a  desert 
else." 

The  discussion  before  the  council  on  the  fate  of  Seymour  was 
followed  by  one  of  still  greater  importance  to  our  hero — the  con- 
sideration of  his  petition  for  the  restoration  of  his  wife's  estates. 
Patch,  through  the  agency  of  his  partner  Mariette,  had  solicited  the 
influence  of  several  of  the  members  of  the  board,  who  being  under 
great  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  wealthy  merchant,  had  faithfully 
promised  their  best  services  when  the  question  came  before  them. 
It  was  amusing  to  witness  how  they  kept  their  faith  ;  not  one  who 
had  pledged  himself  but  spoke  and  argued  against  the  impolicy  of 
restoring  the  rich  domain  of  Stanfield  to  its  owner  ;  the  great  plea 
urged  was,  that  if  the  business  of  restoration  was  once  commenced, 
there  was  no  knowing  where  the  claims  might  stop,  and  that  the 
crown  would  become  impoverished  by  such  acts  of  justice. 
Warwick,  who  had  an  eye  to  the  possession  for  himself,  was  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  it ;  it  was  not  the  only  project  in  which  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"  Farewell  to  Stanfield ! "  exclaimed  Walter,  bitterly,  as  he 
listened  to  the  discussion.  "  Justice,  Justice,  how  is  thy  name 
perverted  !  " 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Patch  ;  "  the  heir  shall  win  it  yet." 

His  friend  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  I  tell  thee  so,"  continued  the  speaker  ;  "  nay,  more,  I  promise 
thee — and  experience  hath  by  this  time  convinced  thee  that  the 
jester's  promise  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  a  prince's  oath.  But 
come,"  he  added,  "  let  us  retrace  our  steps  ;  we  have  heard  all  that 
concerns  us,  more  than  we  came  to  hear.  Home — home — and 
there  consider  the  best  means  to  baffle  Warwick  and  preserve 
Elizabeth." 

"  And  Seymour,"  added  his  companion,  with  earnestness. 

"  Is  past  hope,"  added  the  jester  ;  "  one  of  those  stubborn  men 
who  think  fate  may  be  vanquished  by  braving  it — who  try  to  stare 
danger  out  of  countenance,  nor  find  their  error  till  thej"  fall  o'er 
the  precipice." 

That  very  night  two  horsemen,  dressed  as  Italian  merchants, 
each  carrying  a  small  bale  of  merchandise,  set  out  for  Hatfield,  the 
residence  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who,  although  regarded  with 
more  favour  by  her  Protestant  brother  than  the  Catholic  Princess 
Mary,  was  still,  from  her  proximity  to  the  crown,  an  object  of 
suspicion ;  and  from  the  attachment  which  the  great  body  of 
Reformers  bore  her  person — almost  of  rivalry — Seymour  was  not 
far  wrong  in  his  calculation  when  he  thought  that  the  possession 
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of  her  hand  would  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  the  realisation  of  his 
dreams  of  ambition. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  this  remote  period  how  far  the 
courtship  was  really  carried  between  Seymour  and  the  youthful 
princess  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  fascinated 
with  the  elegant  manners  and  eloquent  tongue  of  her  suitor,  and, 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  council,  would  have  married  him, 
despite  the  clause  in  her  father's  will,  which,  as  Edward  was  then 
in  health  and  Mary  stood  between  her  and  the  succession,  affected 
her  but  little.  It  would  have  been  a  singular  marriage,  that  of  the 
brother  of  Jane  Seymour  and  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  ! 

Elizabeth  was  walking  in  the  grounds  of  Hatfield,  attended  by 
the  ladies  of  her  little  Court,  who  in  point  of  fact  were  no  other 
than  spies  upon  her  conduct,  placed  there  by  the  jealous  Somerset 
and  intriguing  Warwick  to  watch  her,  when  two  traders,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  Italian  merchants,  were  seen  making  their 
way  towards  the  house. 

The  heart  of  the  princess  was  ill  at  ease.  With  her  usual  pene- 
tration— for  she  was  remarkable  for  that  quality  even  at  that  early 
age — she  saw  that  she  was  surrounded  by  those  who,  under  the 
mask  of  respect,  were  little  better  than  enemies,  ready  to  catch  at 
each  unguarded  word.  She  had  promised  that  very  evening  to 
meet  her  lover — to  listen  to  his  vows,  if  not  to  yield  to  his  impor- 
tunate entreaties  for  a  secret  marriage,  which  something  whispered 
her  would  be  the  signal  of  his  ruin,  if  not  her  own.  Time  hung, 
as  it  always  does  in  moments  of  anxiety,  with  leaden  pinions,  and 
despite  her  habit  of  self-command,  a  close  observer  might  have  seen 
by  her  restless  eye  that  her  heart  was  ill  at  ease. 

No  sooner  did  the  horsemen  perceive  the  princess  than  they 
dismounted  from  their  steeds,  which  they  consigned  to  two  stout 
serving  men  who  followed  them.  They  approached  the  group  of 
ladies. 

"  Back,  fellows  ! "  said  Lady  Mortimer,  who  acted  as  mistress  of 
the  little  household  at  Hatfield,  where,  at  this  period,  Elizabeth 
was  only  a  temporary  visitor ;  "  no  strangers  are  permitted  to 
approach  her  grace." 

The  intruders  instantly  paused,  not  to  alarm  the  party,  and 
respectfully  uncovered  to  the  future  queen,  who  gently  inclined 
her  head,  at  the  same  time  demanding  of  the  speaker  who  the 
strangers  were. 

"  Traders,  I  believe,"  replied  her  ladyship. 

"  From  Milan,  your  grace,"  added  the  elder  of  the  strangers,  who 
was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  Patch.  "  I  have  passementeries  might 
serve  an  empress  for  her  coronation  robes,  and  taffety  fit  to  line 
them,  jewel  work  from  Florence,  a  ring  from  Cellini's  own  hand, 
and  a  pearl  which  her  highness  Louise  of  Savoy  sent  to  the 
Constable  Bourbon  when  she  offered  him  her  hand  in  marriage,  as 
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a  means  of  settling  their  disputes  ;  laces  of  Venice,"  he  added, 
"and  cunning  work  from  Flanders — merchandise  worthy  of 
beauty's  eyes  to  dwell  upon." 

Walter,  whose  experience  in  the  nature  of  the  baubles  they 
carried  Avas  less  than  his  companion's,  was  occupied  during  this 
speech  in  unbuckling  the  straps  of  the  packs,  and  displaying  their 
contents  to  view.  Elizabeth,  not  suspecting  that  the  traders  were 
other  than  they  seemed,  was  turning  coldly  away,  when  the 
entreaties  of  her  attendants  arrested  her  steps,  and  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  persuaded  to  examine  the  strangers'  merchandise, 
much  of  which  was  really  curious  and  valuable. 

Never  had  the  fair  dames  found  so  reasonable  a  trader.  The 
Venetian  laces  and  passementeries  changed  owners  at  a  price  far 
short  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  which  they  were 
worked.  A  small  mirror  of  smoked  crystal  attracted  the  attention 
of  Lady  Mortimer,  whom  female  curiosity  had  thrown  off  her 
guard. 

"  And  what  is  this,  Sir  Italian  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"An  Egyptian  mirror,"  replied  the  jester,  " in  which  the  past 
may  be  recalled  and  the  future  predicted.  It  was  a  similar  one  in 
which  Cleopatra  foresaw  the  choice  between  death  and  the  dis- 
honour of  a  Roman  triumph,  and  chose  the  latter.  The  wise 
Cornelius,  in  this  very  one,  showed  the  late  Earl  of  Surrey  his 
lady-love  ;  and  in  this — provided,"  he  added,  "  that  your  ladyship 
is  still  unmarried — you  may  see  the  features  of  your  future 
husband." 

"  Thou  knowest  I  am  a  widow,  cunning  knave,"  replied  the 
dame,  laughingly  ;  "  to  me  thy  glass  is  useless." 

"  In  that  case  others  may  read  your  fortunes  for  you,"  observed 
Patch. 

Lady  Mortimer,  like  most  of  the  females  of  the  age,  was  super- 
stitious, and  although  she  professed  the  while  her  utter  disbelief 
in  the  virtues  of  the  glass,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  to 
step  aside  with  the  merchant  to  consult  it.  As  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  hearing  of  the  circle,  the  jester  asked  her  upon  what  point 
she  wished  to  consult  his  skill. 

"  A  promise  hath  been  made  me,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  low  tone, 
fearful  lest  even  the  trees  should  hear  her  ;  "  canst  tell  by  whom  ?  " 

Patch  looked  for  several  moments  in  the  glass. 

"  A  tall,  dark  man,"  he  replied,  "  who  has  a  scar  on  his  right 
temple  ;  a  soldier,  I  should  judge  from  his  martial  air ;  a  noble 
certain,  for  he  wears  the  chain  and  badge  of  some  knightly  order, 
and  a  bear's  head  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  Have  I  described 
him  rightly,  lady  ?  " 

"As  faithfully  as  I  could  myself,"  replied  the  awe-stricken 
woman. 

It  was  no  great  wonder  that  he  did   so,   for  he  had  long  been 
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acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  knew  that  Lady 
Mortimer  was  in  his  interests. 

"  Will  he  keep  faith  with  me  ?  "  she  demanded. 

Again  the  mirror  was  consulted,  with  the  same  apparent  con- 
fidence, by  the  stranger. 

"  No,"  he  boldly  answered. 

"  No  !  "  repeated  the  lady. 

"  He  himself  will  not  possess  the  power.  I  see  him  crushed  by 
a  pile  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  rear  ;  a  scaffold — an  axe — and 
woe,"  he  added,  "  woe  to  those  who  trust  him." 

From  his  knowledge  of  mankind  and  peculiar  means  of  infor- 
mation, it  required  no  very  profound  knowledge  in  the  black  art 
for  the  speaker  to  predict  the  downfall  of  the  ambitious  Warwick. 
His  listener  was  both  surprised  and  intimidated  at  his  skill,  and 
received  his  predictions  with  superstitious  reverence. 

"  What,"  said  the  princess,  advancing  towards  them,  for  she  had 
observed  the  changing  countenance  of  Lady  Mortimer,  "  hath  the 
cunning  man  told  thee  of  a  second  husband,  or  predicted  that  thy 
first  one  should  return  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  replied  the  lady,  drawing  a  little  on  one  side,  that 
Elizabeth  might  consult  the  oracle,  if  such  were  her  pleasure. 

The  princess  eyed  our  old  acquaintance  for  some  time  with  a 
cool,  steady  glance,  as  if  she  were  mentally  reading  him. 

"Thou  art  a  clever  knave,"  she  at  last  exclaimed,  "to  have 
wrought  this  on  the  Lady  Mortimer  !  But  come,"  she  added,  good- 
humouredly,  "  let  me  try  thy  skill.  Tell  me,  what  has  fate  in 
reserve  for  me  ?  " 

"  A  crown,"  replied  Patch,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  Speak  lower,"  said  the  princess,  who  began  to  feel  alarmed  at 
her  imprudence,  well  knowing  that  such  a  prediction  might 
materially  injure  her  both  with  Edward  and  her  sister  Mary, 
should  any  of  the  spies  around  her  overhear  it.  "When?  "she 
added. 

"  After  trials  which  will  wear  your  patience,  and  dangers  which 
it  will  require  all  your  prudence  to  avoid,"  whispered  the  jester. 

"From  whence  arises  my  chief  danger  .?"  anxiously  inquired  the 
princess. 

"  Love." 

The  questioner  started — it  seemed  as  if  a  warning  was  thus 
singularly  conveyed  to  her  of  the  precipice  upon  the  brink  of 
which  she  so  incautiously  was  treading. 

"  Keep  not  your  rendezvous  to-night,"  continued  the  speaker, 
"  nor  write  the  promise  which  ambition,  and  not  love,  demands. 
Evil  eyes  are  upon  you,  lady — evil  hands  ready  to  work  you  ill. 
The  warrant  is  already  signed  for  Seymour's  arrest." 

"  His  arrest  ?  "  faltered  Elizabeth. 

"  You  cannot  save  him,  but  may  share  his  ruin.     Farewell,  lady," 
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added  the  speaker  ;  "  my  task  is  ended.  Be  faithful  to  yourself, 
and  let  not  a  moment's  weakness  mar  your  fortunes." 

The  rest  of  the  ladies  were  so  astonished  at  the  effect  produced 
both  upon  the  princess  and  Lady  Mortimer,  that  they  feared  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  merchant's  skill,  but  suffered  both  him  and  his 
companion  to  depart  without  further  question.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  Elizabeth,  under  plea  of  indisposition,  retired  to 
Hatfield  House,  where  she  immediately  secluded  herself  from  the 
observation  of  her  household  to  reflect  upon  the  warning  she  had 
received. 

In  the  delightful  grounds  which  surrounded  the  mansion  stood 
a  species  of  labyrinth  or  grotto,  adorned  with  shells  and  minerals 
wrought  into  quaint  devices.  At  the  further  end  a  fountain  gave 
an  artificial  coolness  during  the  heat  of  summer  to  the  recess,  in 
which  Seymour  and  the  thoughtless  object  of  his  passion  were 
accustomed  to  meet.  In  this  grotto  a  pursuivant-at-arms  and  a 
dozen  halberdiers  had  been  for  several  hours  concealed,  when  a 
horseman,  gallantly  mounted,  drew  rein  near  the  mouth  of  their 
retreat.  They  had  received  their  orders,  and  it  seems  their 
instructions  were  not  to  secure  the  intruder  alone.  Warwick's 
plan  was  to  arrest  the  lovers  at  the  very  moment  of  their  meeting. 
The  night,  fortunately  for  their  intentions,  was  a  dark  one,  and 
suited  to  their  purpose. 

"  Curse  on  this  delay  !  "  exclaimed  the  impatient  Seymour,  after 
he  had  paced  for  upwards  of  an  hour  the  moss-covered  floor  of  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  "  What  can  have  detained  her  ?  Were 
she  once  mine,"  he  thought,  *'  I  would  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
brave  my  serpent  brother.  Wedded  to  Elizabeth,  the  Eeformers 
would  unhesitatingly  throw  themselves  into  my  hands  ;  and  so 
supported,  what  might  I  not  achieve  ?  The  Protectorship — the 
crown  itself,"  he  slowly  added  ;  "  for  there  are  those  who  think 
with  me  that  Edward's  life  is  worth  but  little  purchase,  and  Mary's 
title  bad  by  her  mother's  most  unholy  marriage.  Would  she  were 
here  I " 

Scarcely  had  the  aspiring  lover — if  lover  he  might  be  called 
whose  love  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  his  ambition — finished  his 
reflections,  than  a  figure,  dressed  in  white,  and  covered  with  a 
thickly  embroidered  veil,  was  seen  cautiously  to  approach  the 
grotto.  Seymour  no  sooner  beheld  her  than  he  exclaimed 
"  Elizabeth  !  "  and  instantly  enfolded  her  in  his  embrace.  Before 
one  word  of  warning  or  reproof  could  be  uttered,  the  concealed 
halberdiers,  headed  by  the  pursuivant,  burst  from  their  conceal- 
ment, and  the  latter,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
noble,  in  the  king's  name  arrested  him.  Knowing  the  fiery  temper 
of  the  man  they  had  to  deal  with,  the  captors  prudently  disarmed 
him  before  he  recovered  from  his  surprise  ;  and  throwing  a  cloak 
over  his  head,  to  drown  his  cries,  should  he  attempt  to  call  assist- 
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ance,  they  hurried  him  to  a  litter  which  they  had  left  concealed 
■within  the  grove,  and  quietly  left  the  domain  of  Hatfield  for  the 
high  road,  where  a  troop  of  horse  was  waiting  to  escort  them  back 
to  London. 

"Princess,"  said  the  pursuivant,  bending  the  knee  before  the 
veiled  figure,  "  pardon  me  the  office  it  is  my  duty  to  perform.  You 
are  a  prisoner." 

"  I  am  no  princess,"  replied  the  lady,  haughtily,  attempting  at 
the  same  time  to  pass  him. 

"  My  orders,"  resumed  the  officer,  intercepting  her  passage,  "  are 
to  arrest  any  lady  whom  I  may  find  in  company  with  the  Lord 
Seymour.    Will  it  please  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  This  is  some  error  !  "  exclaimed  the  female,  in  a  supplicating 
voice  ;  "  indeed  it  is  an  error  !  Let  me  return  to  the  house  and  I 
will  reward  you  amply.    You  will  repent  this,"  she  added. 

"Lady,"  said  the  officer,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  high 
rank  of  the  speaker,  "  I  am  faithful.  The  order  for  your  arrest  is 
sealed  with  the  king's  own  seal,  signed  by  his  hand.  Think  you 
without  due  warrant  I  had  ventured  to  this  extremity  ?  Force  me 
not,  I  beseech  your  grace,  to  use  measures  unworthy  of  your 
dignity." 

On  a  signal  given  by  the  speaker,  a  second  litter  was  brought 
from  the  wood,  into  which  the  reluctant  lady  was  compelled  to 
enter,  and  the  whole  party  started  on  their  return,  the  pursuivant 
fully  satisfied  that  he  had  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission 
and  captiired  both  the  lovers,  an  achievement  for  which  he  well 
knew  both  the  Protector  and  Warwick  would  liberally  reward 
him. 

The  following  day  he  arrived  with  his  prisoners  at  the  Tower. 
Seymour  was  instantly  conveyed  to  the  prison  in  the  governor's 
keep,  and  the  second  litter,  with  great  mystery  and  respect,  to  the 
royal  lodgings. 

It  was  whispered,  as  it  passed,  that  it  contained  the  Princess 
Elizabeth. 

"Poor  thing  ! "  exclaimed  an  old  warder,  when  he  heard  it ;  "I 
can  well  remember  the  ai-rival  of  her  mother." 

About  noon  on  the  following  day,  G'heapside  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  arrival  of  the  king,  who,  attended  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Warwick,  Cranmer,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Tower.  Edward  at  this  time  was  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  tall,  and  remarkably  graceful  for  his  years,  and 
highly  popular  with  the  citizens  both  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
the  comparative  mildness  of  his  government,  so  difi:erent  from  the 
iron  rule  of  his  father.  The  young  king  bitterly  regretted  the  step 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  his 
sister,  and  he  evinced  a  determination  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  her  himself — so  unusual,  that  both  Warwick  and  the  Pro- 
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lector  had  cause  for  reflection.  The  lion's  cub  began  to  show  that 
in  time  it  would  be  a  lion  too. 

The  monarch  bowed  gracefully  to  the  acclamations  of  his 
subjects  as  he  passed  along,  and  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  the 
descendant  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  doffed  his  plumed  cap  to  the 
fair  ladies  in  the  balconies,  whence  loving  eyes  darted  their  light 
upon  him,  and  gentle  lips  spoke  blessings  as  he  went. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Tower,  Sir  William  Kingston  presented  the 
keys  of  the  fortress  on  a  golden  salver  ;  the  prince  merely  touched 
them,  in  token  of  his  sovereignty,  then  smilingly  returned  them, 
observing,  as  he  did  so,  that  they  could  not  be  in  more  faithful 
hands. 

The  proud  Duke  of  Somerset  was  so  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  royal  bearing  of  his  nephew,  that  he  experienced  a  pang  of 
jealousy  at  the  change,  and  instead  of  yielding  to  the  assumption 
of  the  monarch  gracefully,  he  vented  his  spleen  during  the  day  by 
endeavouring  at  every  step  to  thwart  him  ;  a  proceeding  as  impolitic 
as  it  was  useless. 

"  Our  uncle  seems  in  no  very  gracious  humour,"  whispered  the 
king  to  Cranmer,  as,  leaning  on  his  arm,  he  entered  the  council 
chamber,  where  Seymour  had  been  already  brought. 

Edward  had  come  with  the  express  intention  of  acting  favour- 
ably towards  the  unhappy  man,  whose  violence,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  and  fortunately  for  his  enemies,  broke  forth  at  the  very 
first  question  put  to  him  by  the  primate.  On  this  his  nephew  at 
once  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  prison,  and  from  hence- 
forth took  little,  if  any,  interest  in  his  fate. 

"  We  have  another  prisoner  to  question  here,"  observed 
Warwick,  as  soon  as  Seymour  had  been  removed  ;  "  the  Princess 
Elizabeth." 

"  Say  rather  an  explanation  to  hear,"  interrupted  Edward, 
gravely  ;  for  Elizabeth  had  ever  been  the  favourite  of  his  sisters. 

"Here  is  the  warrant  for  her  apprehension,"  said  Somerset, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  parchment  bearing  his  own  and 
nephew's  signature  lying  on  the  council  table.  The  monarch 
motioned  to  the  primate  to  pass  it  to  him.  He  read  it  carefully  as 
soon  as  he  received  it,  and  retained  it  in  his  hand. 

"  A  chair  of  state,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower, 
"  for  our  sister." 

The  supposed  princess  was  introduced,  still  wearing  her  veil. 
The  council  rose  upon  her  entrance, and  the  king  himself  motioned 
her  to  the  seat  which  had  been  placed  for  her. 

"  This  is  not  the  Princess  Elizabeth,"  exclaimed  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  been  scanning  her  figure  narrowly  ;  "  there  is 
some  mistake  here." 

"  I  told  them  so,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  but  no  one  would  believe 
me.'» 
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She  threw  aside  her  veil  as  she  spoke,  and  discovered  the  features 
of  Lady  Mortimer. 

"  What  means  this  mummery  ?  "  coarsely  demanded  Somerset. 
"Answer  to  me,  or " 

"  Answer  to  me,"  mildly  interrupted  Edward.  "  Rise,  Lady 
Mortimer.  Our  uncle  is  a  soldier,  and  his  manners  savour  some- 
what too  rudely  of  the  camp.     Explain  this  mystery." 

"  I  was  sent  with  this  letter  by  my  royal  mistress." 

"  Where  ? " 

"  To  the  grotto  at  Hatfield,  sire." 

"  Whom  to  give  it  to  ?  " 

"  The  Lord  Seymour." 

"  I  see  it  all,  sire,"  blandly  exclaimed  Warwick  ;  "  this  lady  has 
been  mistaken  for  her  grace.  There  still  is  time  to  execute  the 
warrant." 

"  Had  we  not  better  read  the  letter  first  ?  " 

The  letter,  which  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Elizabeth,  was 
handed  by  Edward  to  the  primate,  who,  hastily  breaking  the  seal, 
read  aloud  to  the  astonished  council  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  thank  you  in  all  honesty  for  your  good  opinion  of 
me,  which  is  doubtless  flattering  to  one  of  my  inexperience  and 
years.  I  neither  accept  nor  decline  it,  referring  myself  in  all 
things  touching  the  disposition  of  my  unworthy  hand  to  the 
pleasure  of  my  dear  brother  and  sovereign  lord,  your  master  as  well 
as  mine.  Unless  you  come  armed  with  his  authority,  my  lord,  to 
Hatfield,  come  no  more.  "  Elizabeth." 

"  A  prudent  and  a  wise  reply,"  added  Cranmer,  as  he  passed  the 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  council. 

"  A  juggling  one,"  exclaimed  Somerset,  impatient  that  the 
princess  had  eluded  his  snare  ;  "  but  it  is  not  too  late.  Let  a  troop 
of  horsemen,  with  Sir  William  Kingston,  start  this  veryTiour  for 
Hatfield.     We  have  other  evidence,  and " 

"  Let  them  not  stir,"  said  Edward,  rising  and  tearing  the 
warrant  into  several  pieces  ;  "  our  sister  is  absolved  in  our 
judgment." 

"  But  not  in  mine,"  interrupted  the  imprudent  duke. 

Edward  eyed  him  for  a  few  moments  with  an  air  of  cold  surprise ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  should 
like  to  throw  off  the  tutelage  of  both  his  uncles.  Warwick  watched 
the  glance,  and  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  it. 

"  We  have  heard  the  expression  of  his  highnesses  pleasure,"  he 
exclaimed  ;   "  my  lords,  the  council,  I  presume,  is  ended." 

Then  did  the  first  doubt  of  Warwick  enter  the  mind  of  thr 
Protector. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

'    This  is  no  natural  sleep  ;  some  cruel  hand 
Hath  nipp'd  the  bud  ere  it  became  a  flower  ; 
Stifled  the  goodly  promises  of  youth 
E'en  in  their  sweet  unfoldings. 

The  Protector  having  called  a  Session  of  Parliament,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  against  Lord  Seymour  by  bill  of  attainder  ;  and 
the  young  king,  whom  his  uncle's  violence  and  imprudence  had 
disgusted,  was,  without  much  difficulty,  induced  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  proceeding,  an  approbation  upon  which  the  peers  laid  much 
weight.  The  matter  was  first  brought  before  the  Upper  House, 
and  several  nobles  rose  in  their  places,  and  gave  an  account  of  what 
they  knew  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  accused  ;  his  criminal 
projects,  words,  and  actions.  These  narratives,  framed,  for  the 
most  part,  on  violated  confidences  or  vague  suspicions,  were, 
through  the  influence  of  "Warwick,  received  as  so  much  legal 
evidence  ;  and,  although  the  prisoner  had  formerly  many  partisans 
and  friends  in  that  august  assembly,  not  one  of  them  had  the 
courage  or  honesty  to  move  that  he  should  be  heard  in  his  defence, 
or  that  he  should  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses.  A  little  more 
scruple  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  all  our  battles 
for  the  civil  rights  of  England  were  ultimately  fought.  There 
were  even  some  members  who  objected  against  the  whole  method 
of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder,  and  insisted  that  a  formal  trial 
should  be  given  to  every  man  before  his  condemnation.  Soon 
after,  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  following  month,  a  message  was 
sent  by  the  king,  commanding  the  House  to  proceed  upon  the  same 
evidence  as  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Commons  were  induced  to 
acquiesce.  The  Bill  passed  in  a  full  House  with  not  more  than 
ten  dissentient  voices. 

The  sentence  was  afterwards  executed  upon  Tower  Hill,  and  the 
warrant  signed  by  the  criminal's  own  brother,  Somerset,  who  was 
universally  execrated  for  the  unnatural  proceeding. 

The  state  of  England  at  this  time  was  anything  but  peaceful. 
Murmurs  and  complaints  were  common  among  the  people. 
The  general  increase  also  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  after  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  companions,  had  a  tendency  to 
influence  these  complaints.  The  growing  demand  in  more  com- 
mercial countries  had  heightened  everywhere  the  price  of  com- 
modities which  could  rarely  be  transported  thither.  But  in 
England  the  labour  of  men  who  could  not  so  easily  change  their 
markets  remained  at  the  ancient  rates,  and  the  poor  complained 
bitterly  that  they  could  no  longer  obtain  a  subsistence  by  their 
industry.  The  Protector,  who  loved  popularity  and  pitied  the 
condition  of  the  people,  encouraged  these  complaints  by  the  very 
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steps  he  took  to  redress  them.  He  appointed  a  Commission  for 
making  an  inquiry  concerning  inclosures,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  the  late  ones  to  be  laid  open  by  a  certain  day. 
The  populace  meeting  such  countenance  from  the  Government, 
rose  in  several  places,  and  committed  great  excesses  ;  and,  under 
pretence  that  the  Commission  would  be  eluded,  sought  for  a 
remedy  for  their  comi^laints  by  force  of  arms. 

The  rising  began  in  several  parts  of  England,  as  if  a  universal 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  commonalty. 

A  few  days  before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  Walter  and  Mary 
had,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  returned  to  Norwich,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  humble  but  comfortable  abode  of  their  old 
friend  Steadman,  who  felt  prouder  on  the  day  which  enabled  him 
to  offer  a  home  to  his  master's  child,  than  if  a  kingly  sword  had 
dubbed  him  a  knight  upon  the  field  of  battle.  One  chief  object  of 
the  visit  to  Norfolk  was  to  abstract,  if  possible,  from  the  muniment 
room  at  Stanfield  certain  papers,  the  possession  of  which,  in  happier 
times,  might  restore  the  children  of  the  heiress  to  their  mother's 
lost  inheritance. 

It  was  market-day,  and  vast  quantities  of  wool  were  exposed  to 
the  buyers  or  agents,  who  regularly  attended  to  purchase  it  for  the 
foreign  manufacturer.  The  wives  of  the  poorer  classes  wandered 
through  the  then  unpaved  squai'e,  with  discontented  looks,  but 
little  food  was  exposed  for  sale.  Turn  where  they  would,  they 
found  nothing  but  wool — wool ;  while  the  poor  creatures  required 
bread — bread. 

"  Pass  on,  gossips  !  pass  on  !  "  exclaimed  Mike  Maze,  the  burly 
tax-collector,  who,  escorted  by  a  couple  of  halberdiers,  was 
receiving  the  Corporation  dues  ;  "  this  is  not  the  flesh-market !  " 

"  We  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,"  said  several  of  the  women, 

"  Oh  !  do  you  ?  "  replied  the  functionary  ;  "  then  clear  the  way, 
and  don't  interrupt  me  in  the  execution  of  nij'  duty  ;  the  corn- 
market  lies  at  the  other  end  of  the  church  ;  off  with  you  !  " 

"  And  where  are  we  to  get  money  to  buy  bread  with  ?  "  demanded 
several  ;  "  and  it  such  a  price  ?  " 

"  Or  bread  to  buy,  even  if  we  had  the  money  ?  "  added  another  ; 
"  England  is  turned  into  a  sheep-walk  !  " 

"  Would  I  had  been  born  a  sheep  !  "  cried  a  hump-backed  little 
tailor,  whose  lean  appearance  showed  that  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger  to  good  food,  or  else  that  it  had  been  thrown  away  upon 
him  ;  "  I  should  be  well  fed  then,  and  taken  care  of." 

"  That's  a  seditious  wish,"  observed  the  collector  with  disgust, 
for  his  stomach  absolutely  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  Bumpy  Jem,  the 
cognomen  by  which  the  half-starved  tailor  was  generally  known, 
being  converted  into  a  sheep,  an  animal  for  certain  portions  of 
which  he  had  great  respect ;  "  but  you  were  always  an  ambitious 
rascal,  and  ought  to  be  punished." 
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"  What !  for  wishing  to  be  a  sheep  ?  "  demanded  the  offender, 
who  was  the  wit  of  the  mob. 

"  Certainly." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  deserve,"  added  the  tailor  with  a  grin, 
"  whose  offence  so  much  exceeds  mine  ?  " 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  the  functionary  ;  "  how  so  ?  " 

"  In  wishing  all  your  life  to  be  a  calf,  and  having  been  one 
without  knowing  it." 

The  burst  of  applause  which  followed  this  retort  of  poor  Bumpy 
Jem  told  that  the  jest  was  relished,  and  excited  the  ire  of  the 
collector  to  a  furious  pitch.  Snatching  the  partisan  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  attendants,  he  struck  the  poor  fellow  a  violent  blow 
over  the  head  with  it ;  the  stroke  was  followed  by  blood  ;  and  the 
poor  little  hunchback  measured  his  length  upon  the  ground. 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  "  exclaimed  the  women,  raising  him  ;  "  that's 
a  foul  blow." 

Mike  Maze  was  about  to  repeat  the  outrage,  when  a  burly,  thick- 
set man,  in  the  dress  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  sprang  through 
the  mob  and  wrenched  the  w^eapon  from  his  hand. 

"  Bravo,  Ket — bravo  !  Down  with  him  !  the  tunbelly — down 
with  him  !  " 

The  remaining  officer  was  about  to  use  his  halberd,  when  a  stone 
thrown  by  some  unseen  hand  struck  him  on  the  temple.  The  blow 
was  fatal  ;  with  a  groan  the  instrument  of  tyranny  fell  a  corpse  in 
the  market-place.  The  collector  and  the  disarmed  companion  of 
the  dead  man  fled.  For  the  space  of  a  minute  there  was  a  breathless 
pause  amongst  the  crowd  of  idlers  whom  the  dispute  had  attracted 
to  the  spot.  Ket  looked  pale  but  determined  ;  he  knew  that  he  had 
long  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  their  resentment  would 
fall  on  him.  It  was  a  relief,  therefore,  vsdien  one  loud  hearty  cheer 
from  the  jDopulace  told  him  that  the  action  was  approved. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  market-place. 
Bumpy  Jem  had  hitherto  been  the  people's  fool,  their  wit,  and 
sometimes  their  counsellor.  Wounded  and  bleeding,  he  now 
appeared  to  them  as  their  martyr.  Some  of  the  men  began  to 
quietly  break  up  the  stalls  for  weapons  ;  many  of  the  women  ran 
screaming  through  the  streets,  so  that  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  a  report  was  spread  that  an  insurrection,  headed  by 
Ket  the  tanner,  had  broken  out  before  he  had  even  thought  of 
defence. 

"  Friends,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  patience  has  its  limits.  Are  we  to  be 
trampled  like  dust  beneath  our  proud  masters'  feet,  or  show  our- 
selves like  men  ?  " 

"  We  will — we  will  !  "  chorussed  the  mob. 

"A  crisis  has  arrived — nothing  like  meeting  danger  boldly." 

"  Nothing — nothing  !  "  echoed  his  admirers. 
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"  Always  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  Robert,"  quietly  observed 
his  brother,  who  was  a  butcher,  a  fellow  of  the  most  stolid  tem- 
perament, and  strongly  attached  to  his  more  sanguine  relative, 

"  Strike,  then,"  exclaimed  the  bold,  adventurous  man,  "  for  j'our 
birthright — your  fair  share  in  the  soil  of  England.  The  poor  man's 
farm — the  common — is  inclosed.  Why  should  the  noble's  chase 
be  more  respected  ?  Your  honest  labour — the  means  which  God 
hath  given  you  to  repair  the  injustice  of  your  fellow  man — is 
rendered  valueless  ;  the  fields  remain  untilled,  the  land  unsown. 
'  "Wool,  wool  ! '  is  the  noble's  cry.  Let  him  not  complain  if  the 
people  answer,  '  Bread  ! '  " 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  the  now  excited  mob  ;  "  our  cry  is  bread — bread 
for  our  wives  and  children." 

"  Meet  me,  then,  at  Wymondham.  There  let  us  throw  down  the 
in  closures  and  encamp  ;  it  will  give  the  starving  peasant  and  the 
labourer  an  opportunity  to  rally  round  us.  Shut  up  within  the 
walls  of  Norwich,  we  are  powerless." 

"But  w^e  can  return,"  exclaimed  Bumpy  Jem,  who  had  recovered 
from  the  blow  wdiich  was  the  original  cause  of  the  tumult,  "  and 
crack  the  walls  of  the  city  like  a  hazel  nut." 

"  And  roast  the  kernel,"  added  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 

"We  will  return,"  resumed  the  orator,  "clad  in  the  people's 
strength  and  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Away  at  once  :  here  we 
may  be  crushed.  In  the  city  we  are  within  the  grasp  of  a  pigmy's 
glove  ;  in  the  country  a  giant's  hand  were  powerless.  Remember 
our  cry — '  God  and  the  commons  ! '  " 

"  God  and  the  commons  !  "  repeated  the  people  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  mai'ket-place  was  cleared.  During  the  daj  the  unem- 
ployed workmen  and  the  discontented  of  every  class  poured  in  one 
continuous  stream  through  St.  Stephen's  Gate  on  their  way  to 
Wymondham.  The  authorities  were  paralysed,  and  the  city  was 
morally  lost  before  the  enemy  returned  to  attack  it. 

The  rebels — for  such,  we  presume,  they  must  be  called — occupied 
themselves  for  several  days  in  throwing  open  the  inclosed  lands, 
and  burning,  wherever  they  found  them,  the  farmers'  and  the 
nobles'  stocks  of  w^ool,  which,  as  the  rents  were  not  unfrequently 
paid  in  kind,  were  often  considerable. 

Their  numbers  at  last  became  so  vast,  that  they  decided  on 
something  further  than  the  throwing  open  of  the  commons — 
restoring  the  old  religious  establishments,  the  loss  of  which,  before 
the  establishment  of  poor-laws,  was  so  severely  felt  by  the  poorer 
classes.  As  the  first  step  to  their  design,  it  was  agreed  the  following 
morning  to  attack  the  city.  Wymondham,  where  the  insurgents 
were  encamped,  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  close  to  the  old  domain 
of  Stanfield. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly,  darting  its  silver  rays  through  the 
green  foliage,  and  lighting  at  broken  intervals  the  mossy  glade, 
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along  which  three  horsemen  were  quietly  wending  their  way. 
The  foremost  was  onr  old  acquaintance  Patch,  his  companions 
Walter  and  Steaduian. 

"  How  beautifully,"  observed  the  younger  of  the  three,  "  the 
moon  holds  forth  her  lamp  to  light  us  on  our  way  !  " 

"  Say  rather,  like  a  coquette  dealing  out  her  smiles  and  f  rowTis  ; 
for  several  times  a  black  cloud,  like  the  veil  of  a  Spanish  beauty, 
has  obscured  her  visage,  and  caused  my  steed  t'o  stumble." 

"  Give  me  a  dark  night,  especially  when  I  know  my  ground," 
observed  the  old  soldier  ;  "  the  moon,  like  the  lovely  dames  you 
speak  of,  has  betrayed  many  a  gallant  fellow  to  death.  I  ask  for 
no  better  light  than  the  glow-worm's  lamp  to-night." 

"Why  so,  old  Honesty  ?  "  demanded  the  jester. 

"  We  are  too  near  the  rebels,"  replied  the  veteran,  "  to  render  it 
either  desirable  or  safe  ;  and  the  less  we  converse  the  better.  We 
shall  soon  reach  the  hall  ;  let  us  ride  on  in  silence." 

It  was  seen  that  the  caution  was  not  a  vain  one,  for  the  little 
part3'  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  further  before  thej  were 
challenged  by  the  rough  voice  of  a  sentinel,  demanding  with  an 
aft'ectation  of  military  discipline  : 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"  Minions  of  the  moon,"  was  the  jester's  quick  reply. 

"  That's  not  the  word,"  replied  the  insurgent ;  "  shall  I  shoot 
him,  Jem  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  sharp  voice  of  the  hunchback  ;  "  let's  take 
them  prisoners." 

"  But  there  are  three,"  urged  his  companion. 

"  The  greater  the  honour,"  said  the  tailor,  at  the  same  time 
emerging  from  the  underwood,  where,  with  his  comrade,  he  had 
been  concealed,  and  confronting  the  party  as  they  advanced  down 
the  glade.     "  Stand  !  " 

"  In  whose  name  .'  "  inquired  Walter. 

"  The  people's." 

A  momentarj'  halt  took  place,  and  the  three  travellers,  inwardly 
cursing  the  intei-ruption,  hastily  consulted  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  Avhen  a  shrill  whistle  rang  through  the  wood. 
It  was  answered,  although  at  considerable  distances,  on  every  side, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  various  bodies  of  men,  armed  with  scythes, 
bows,  and  roiTghly-formed  pikes,  were  seen  emerging  in  every 
direction  from  the  underwood.  Resistance  would  have  been 
useless  ;  it  was  plain  they  vv^ere  surrounded  by  the  insurgents,  and 
completely  in  their  power. 

"  Three  of  the  enemy,"  exclaimed  Ket  the  butcher,  who  was  one 
of  the  leaders. 

"  Spies,"  echoed  the  band.     "  String  them  up  to  the  loftiest  oak." 

"  The  lowest  of  these  might  answer,"  interrupted  Patch,  pointing, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  superb  forest  of  trees  on  either  side.     "  But 
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before  you  proceed  to  extremities,  ask  yourselves  one  question,  my 
good  fellows." 

*'  What  is  that  ?  "  exclaimed  their  captors. 

"  What  good  will  it  do  you  ?  Our  purses  are  not  very  heavy  ; 
but,  such  as  they  are,  you  are  welcome  to  them.  Our  steeds  may 
serve  to  mount  your  cavalry,"  he  added,  with  an  imperceptible 
sneer  ;  "  and  as  for  our  skins,  although  your  leader  is  a  tanner,  he 
would  hardly  wish  you  to  hang  us  for  the  sake  of  them." 

"  That's  more  than  I'll  answer  for,"  replied  the  butcher. 

"  At  least,"  observed  Walter,  "  let  him  decide  for  himself." 

After  a  few  moments'  consultation,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  conducted  to  the  hall,  where  Robert  Ket  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  ;  for,  like  most  popular  leaders,  as  soon  as  he 
became  formidable,  he  aped  the  state  he  had  previously  denounced. 
It  is  astonishing  how  very  seldom  patriotism  can  stand  the  test  of 
success. 

"  And  where  are  you  taking  us  to  ?  "  demanded  Steadman,  as 
they  urged  the  horses  of  the  captives  onward. 

"  To  Stanfield,"  was  the  reply. 

"  To  Stanfield,"  said  the  old  soldier,  his  countenance  suddenly 
brightening  up — "  with  all  my  heart ;  there  are  worse  places  to 
pass  the  night  in  than  Stanfield,  at  least  to  my  thinking." 

By  his  companions  in  misfortune  this  was  understood  as  a  secret 
encouragement  to  them  not  to  despair,  and  the  event  proved  that 
they  were  not  wrong  in  their  supposition. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  old  mansion  was  a  fire  composed  of 
fragments  of  carved  benches  and  broken  furniture,  which  had 
hastily  been  piled  together,  to  spare  the  insurgents  the  trouble  of 
cutting  fuel  :  as  in  most  cases  of  popular  commotion,  the  men  who 
were  in  arms  for  their  own  rights  respected  very  little  those  of 
others.  Sheep  and  deer,  half-skinned  and  mangled  in  an  uncrafts- 
manlike  manner,  were  lying  piled  together  in  different  parts  of  the 
hall,  some  of  the  carcases  serving  as  pillows  for  the  drunken, 
sleepy  patriots  ;  others  were  busy  in  furbishing  up  partisans  and 
w^eapons  from  the  armoury,  which  neglect  and  long  disuse  rendered 
unfit  for  service. 

Robert  Ket,  the  leader  of  this  motley  band,  was  pacing  with 
moody  strides  before  the  blazing  fire  when  his  prisoners  were 
introduced.  He  had  heard  from  sure  intelligence  that  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  had  been 
despatched  against  him.  This  nobleman  had  just  returned  from 
the  relief  of  Exeter,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  rebels.  There, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Gray  and  Batista  Spinola,  leader  of  the 
German  horse  in  the  English  pay,  he  had  defeated  the  insurgents, 
and  hanged  one  of  their  leaders,  the  Catholic  vicar  of  St.  Thomas, 
from  the  steeple  of  his  own  church,  arrayed  in  his  vestments.  He 
threatened  to  do  the  same  with  Robert  Ket.     The  threat  was  ful- 
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filled,  although  the  marquis  did  not  live  to  ■witness  it.  These  and 
other  circumstances  had  induced  the  chief  of  the  rebels  to  march 
at  once  to  Norwich. 

"  "Who  are  these  ?  "  he  demanded  of  Bumpy  Jem  and  his  com- 
panions, as  they  marshalled  the  captives  before  him. 

"  Prisoners,"  replied  the  hunchback,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
ludicrous  eifort  to  salute  the  tanner  in  a  military  style. 

"  Where  taken  ?  " 

"  In  the  chase  of  Stanfield." 

"  Where,  I  presume,"  interrupted  Walter,  "  none  will  dispute  my 
right  to  ride,  when  it  is  remembered  that  I  am  the  husband  of  the 
heiress  of  its  ancient  lords." 

"  We'll  have  no  lords,"  said  one  of  the  men.  "  The  land  is  for 
those  who  till  it." 

"  We'll  be  our  own  lords,"  exclaimed  the  hunchback,  with  a 
gravity  which  produced  a  smile  upon  the  features  of  the  jester, 
despite  the  critical  position  in  which  he  and  his  companions  stood. 

"  Ai'e  you  Walter  Lucas  ?  "  demanded  Ket,  walking  close  to  our 
hei'o,  and  scanning  him  naiTowly. 

<'Iam." 

"  What  proof  can  you  give  ?  " 

"  Proof  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  soldier  ;  "  I'll  vouch  for  him.  You 
know  me,  Master  Ket,  and  no  man  who  does  that  ever  could  accuse 
John  Steadman  of  a  lie.     This  is  Walter  Lucas,  our  lady's  husband." 

"  And  where  is  your  lady  ?  "  continued  their  interrogator. 

"  In  London  with  her  family,"  replied  the  jester,  whose  conscience 
was  not  quite  so  susceptible  as  the  veteran's. 

"  That's  bad,"  said  the  tanner  ;  "  her  presence  here  would  have 
had  great  influence  with  the  people.  Still  you  may,  perchance, 
serve  the  cause  as  well.  We  require  men  of  experience,"  he  added  ; 
"  practical  men.  We  have  thews  and  limbs  enough,  but  lack  the 
skill  to  train  them.  You  and  the  old  soldier  both  have  served, 
and " 

"  Hear  me,"  replied  Walter  ;  "  much  as  I  feel  for  the  wrongs  of 
the  commons,  violence  and  bloodshed  are  not  the  means  to  redress 
them.     Let  not  the  flush  of  a  first  and  last  success  deceive  you." 

"  And  what  are  the  means  ?  "  exclaimed  the  tanner  sternly. 
"  To  crouch  like  slaves  and  lick  the  armed  heel  which  treads  the 
life-blood  from  a  land — crushes  the  cottage  while  it  respects  the 
palace  ;  to  wait  with  hound-like  patience  till  the  insatiate  maw  of 
our  oppressors  is  so  gorged  with  victims  that  repletion  leaves  the 
v.'orn  helot  a  moment's  time  to  breathe.  You  are  not  the  first  from 
v/hom  I've  heard  such  doctrines.     Wilt  thou  join  us  .''  " 

"  Never  !  "  exclaimed  the  captive  firmly. 

A  low  murmur  rose  amongst  the  men.  It  is  astonishing,  when 
once  unchained,  how  soon  our  passions  lead  us  to  cruelty.  The 
taste  of  blood  and  plunder  which  the  rebels  had  enjoyed  increased 
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their  appetite  for  more  ;  they  were  like  young  tigers,  Avho  just 
began  to  feel  that  they  had  claws  and  fangs,  and  longed  to  use 
them. 

"  At  least,"  said  Patch,  with  a  look  of  caution,  "  you  will  consider 
of  the  offer.  Remember  you,  too,  have  suffered  by  the  tyranny  of 
Edward  and  his  father.  You  have  wrongs  to  avenge,  rights  to 
assert,  and  a  triumphant  people  are,  as  history  proves,  sure  to  be 
gtrcte/ul.^' 

The  sneer  which  the  last  words  conveyed — if  even  the  look  had 
been  wanting — convinced  our  hero  that  the. speaker's  real  object 
was  to  procrastinate  and  obtain  time  or  opportunity  for  escape. 
He  determined  to  follow  it,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  appear 
to  j'ield  too  soon. 

"  Give  me  a  few  hours  to  reflect,"  he  cried. 

"To  escape,  you  mean,"  replied  the  tanner,  with  a  frown. 

"  If  you  think  that,"  interrupted  Steadman,  "  place  us  in  the 
chamber  of  the  warder's  tower  ;  there  is  not  a  loophole  in  it  that  a 
well-fed  cat  could  creep  through,  and  the  door  is  of  solid  iron. 
Doubt  not  but  by  the  morning  you  will  find  him  reasonable." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  leader  ;  "  the  people  give  you  till  to-morrow." 

"  Good,"  observed  Patch  ;  "  the  people  are  always  generous." 

"  Hear  !  "  cried  several  of  the  rustics  near  him.  "  Give  him  a 
flask  of  wine,"  added  another,  "  from  the  cellar  we  plundered  at 
Cotess}'.     He  is  an  excellent  patriot." 

"  You  mistake,  friend,"  said  the  jester,  taking  the  proffered  gift 
from  the  hand  of  the  speaker  ;  "  /  am  only  a  philosopher.'^ 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  starve  us  ?  "  exclaimed  Steadman. 

The  appeal  was  met  by  huge  pieces  of  meat  being  stuffed  into 
the  hands  of  the  speaker  ;  the  donors  kindly  assuring  him  that  if 
they  hanged  him  in  the  morning  they  would  at  least  feed  him 
to-night. 

So  important  did  the  leader  of  the  insurgents  deem  the  safe 
keeping  of  his  prisoners,  that  he  accompanied  them  himself  to  the 
warder's  tower,  the  upper  chamber  of  which  was  without  even  a 
window  to  admit  the  light  of  day,  and  the  inhabitants  were  only 
enabled  to  breathe  from  the  air  supplied  by  the  narrow  loopholes 
in  the  walls.  After  satisfying  himself  of  the  security  of  his 
captives,  Ket  turned  the  key  in  the  massive  lock  of  the  iron  door, 
thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and  left  them  to  their  reflections. 

"  You  have  selected  an  agreeable  lodging,  old  friend,"  exclaimed 
"Walter,  after  he  had  paced  for  a  few  minutes  up  and  down  the 
chamber. 

"  At  any  rate,  a  secure  one,"  quietly  replied  Steadman. 

The  jester,  in  his  turn,  was  somewhat  puzzled  ;  he  had  carefully 
examined  the  walls,  and  convinced  himself  that  there  was  no  secret 
passage,  or  hidden  means  of  egress,  as  he  at  first  suspected  ;  still 
there  was  a  cheerful  look  about  the  old  soldier  in  which  he  trusted. 
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"  Secure  enough,"  repeated  our  hero  ;  "  the  butchers  will  find  us 
in  the  pen  to-morrow  when  they  seek  us." 

"  Doubtless,  master,"  said  the  aged  follower  ;  "  but  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  get  into  the  pen  to-morrow." 

"What  mean  you  1  " 

"  My  life  on  it,"  said  Patch,  "  but  Steadman  winds  them  still." 

The  faithful  servitor  of  the  former  lord  of  Stanfield  led  his  com- 
panions towards  the  door,  which,  as  we  before  stated,  was  of  iron, 
and  locked  in  a  frame  of  the  same  material,  the  whole  of  which 
was  apparently  a  fixture  in  the  masonrj'.  "We  say  apparently,  for 
on  pressing  certain  knobs  in  the  lock,  the  door,  frame  and  all,  sank 
in  the  grooves  cut  in  the  solid  wall  beneath,  and  a  second  door  and 
frame  descended  from  corresponding  grooves  cut  in  the  wall  above  : 
the  only  difference  was  this,  that  the  massive  lock  and  bars  which 
fastened  them  on  the  first  door  were  on  the  outside,  but  on  the 
second  they  were  placed  within. 

"  A  contrivance  worthy  of  the  Medici,"  said  the  jester,  struck  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  arrangement. 

"Af  least,  it  has  well  served  our  turn,"  added  Walter. 

The  coarse  jests  and  loud  mirth  of  the  rebels,  as  they  became 
gorged  with  the  strong  ale,  wine,  and  mead  plundered  from  the 
neighbouring  nobles,  had  been  for  some  time  lulled  to  rest  before 
the  three  captives  ventured  to  release  themselves  from  their  prison, 
and,  guided  by  Steadman,  descend  to  the  muniment-room,  where 
they  found,  amid  the  fragments  of  papers,  books,  and  parchments, 
the  precious  charters  which  conferred  the  lands  originally  upon 
the  ancestors  of  the  Lady  Mary,  William  the  Conqueror's  confirma- 
tion of  them,  as  well  as  those  of  the  succeeding  Norman  kings. 

The  great  purport  of  their  visit  being  accomplished,  fearful  of 
detection,  they  left  the  house  as  secretly  as  possible,  and  finding 
horses  in  the  chase,  returned  to  Norwich,  from  whence  they  started 
again  at  an  early  hour  to  London,  long  before  the  rebels  thought  of 
advancing  towards  the  city. 

On  the  following  day  Ket  and  his  followers  took  possession  of 
Monkshold  Heath,  near  the  city,  and  there  held  a  species  of 
tribunal  under  an  oak,  which  for  many  ages  after  was  known  as 
the  Oak  of  Reformation  ;  from  which  place  he  summoned  the 
gentry  to  appear  before  him,  and  issued  decrees  as  impolitic  as  they 
were  ridiculous  and  cruel.  On  the  heath  was  a  noble  mansion, 
called  Mount  Surrey,  which  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  built  on  the 
priory  of  St.  Leonard's.  This  was  seized,  plundered  of  its  contents, 
and  converted  into  a  prison  ;  the  priory  chapel,  which  the  earl  had 
previously  changed  into  a  dovecote,  Avas  burnt,  and  its  ruins  still 
go  by  the  popular  name  of  Ket's  Castle. 

During  the  time  which  the  chief  and  his  followers  remained  in 
their  camp,  seemingly  without  any  definite  purpose,  a  constant 
iateroourse  was  kept  up  between  the  insurgents  and  the  city,  the 
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Mayor  of  which  had  been  several  times  summoned  before  the  Oak 
of  Reformation,  where,  as  Fuller  quaintly  remarks,  justice  was  so 
religicftisly  administered,  that  one  of  the  city  vicars  was  compelled 
to  read  morning  and  evening  prayers  to  men  whose  hands  were 
red  with  blood.  All  the  deer  in  the  neighbouring  parks  were 
brought  to  the  camp,  and  so  plentiful  was  the  supply  of  other  meat, 
that  a  fat  sheep  sold  for  fourpence  ;  twenty  thousand,  it  is  said, 
were  consumed  in  a  few  days.  While  they  were  thus  spending 
their  time  in  feasting  and  rioting,  the  authorities  were  equally 
neglectful.  The  council  at  first  only  sent  a  herald  with  an  offer  of 
pardon  if  they  would  disperse  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  had 
been  defeated,  and  Lord  Sheffield  slain  by  the  rebels,  that  serious 
measures  were  adopted,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (who  was  about 
departing  with  an  army  to  renew  the  war  with  Scotland),  sent  to 
Norwich  instead,  whither  he  arrived,  and  encamped  in  the  market- 
place. For  a  while  the  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended 
the  insurgents  follwved  them  ;  the  whole  of  the  ammunition 
belonging  to  the  royal  army  fell  into  their  hands,  and  shortly  after 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  artillery  also.  The  earl  was  now 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city,  and  defend  himself  by 
fortifying  the  gates,  streets,  lanes,  and  dykes,  in  the  best  manner 
he  was  able.  Some  of  his  officers  were  urgent  that  he  should  quit 
the  city  as  untenable,  but  Warwick  replied  that  he  would  do  so 
only  with  his  life,  and  compelled  his  captains,  in  accordance  with 
an  ancient  custom  observed  in  times  of  great  danger,  to  kiss  each 
others'  swords  and  vow  to  defend  the  place  and  each  other  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  next  day  a  reinforcement  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  consisting  of  a  Swiss  regiment  and  veterans,  arrived,  and  tljp 
general  resolved  upon  attacking  the  rebels  in  their  camp. 

But  Ket  did  not  wait  for  the  attack.  An  ancient  prophecy,  said 
to  be  of  ancient  date,  was  circulated  amongst  his  followers  to 
animate  their  courage.  To  this  day  it  is  repeated  by  village  gossips 
and  aged  crones.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  The  country  {]fnoffes,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon, 

Shall  fill  the  vale 

Of  Dussin's  dale 
With  slaughter"d  bodies  soon." 

Either  trusting  the  prediction,  which  was  first  delivered  to  him 
by  an  old  woman  renowned  for  her  skill  in  herbs  and  spells,  or 
desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the  enthusiasm  it  had  excited 
amongst  his  followers,  Ket  resolved  to  quit  his  vantage-ground  and 
attack  the  enemy.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  August  that  the  rebels 
marched  from  Monkshold  Heath  into  the  adjacent  dale,  where  they 
made  hasty  preparations  for  battle  by  cutting  a  ditch  and  planting 
stakes  in  front  of  their  position. 
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The  Swiss  troops  commenced  the  attack  by  a  furious  charge,  in 
which  several  of  the  most  important  citizens,  who  had  been 
detained  as  hostages  by  Ket,  and  inhumanly  placed,  bound,  In  the 
van,  were  killed.  The  insurgents  were  beaten  after  the  first 
charge  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  battle  became  a  mere  scene  of  flight 
and  slaughter.  About  three  thousand  were  slain  in  the  pursuit, 
Ket  fled  so  swiftly  that  his  horse  broke  down  at  the  end  of  a  few 
miles  ;  he  was  recognised  by  the  servants  of  a  house  where  he  took 
refuge,  and,  together  with  his  brother,  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  triumphant  Warwick.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  hanged  upon 
the  Oak  of  Eeformation,  and  forty-nine  hanged  and  quartered  in  the 
market-place  ;  altogether  three  hundred  were  sacrificed,  to  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  others. 

In  the  council-chamber,  which  had  been  hastily  fitted  up  in 
Norwich  Castle,  were  assembled,  besides  the  victorious  Warwick, 
the  principal  leaders  of  his  army,  the  captains  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  the  mayor  and  gentry  of  the  city,  and  a  mixed  crowd 
of  citizens  and  civilians.  Strongly  guarded  and  heavily  chained 
were  two  captives — the  butcher  and  the  tanner.  Dick,  the  former, 
retained  his  usual  impassibility  of  feature  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  like  most  men  of  sanguine  temperament  who  experience 
violent  reverses,  was  completely"  crushed  by  his  misfortune.  Vainly 
his  companion  tried  to  cheer  him. 

"  Do  what  they  will  to  us,  brother,"  he  whispered,  "  it  can't  last 
long  ;  we  have  only  so  much  life  to  be  expended — so  much  blood 
to  shed  ;  and  even  if  they  take  it  drop  by  drop,  it  must  come  to  an 
end  at  last." 

"True,"  sighed  Robert. 
,  "  I  never  knew,"  continued  the  comforter,  "  an  ox  linger  more 
than  ten  minutes  ;  and  I  don't  think  I  am  half  as  strong  as  an  ox." 

The  speaker's  well-meant  consolations  were  interrupted  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  prisoners  had  been  brought  before  him — namely,  to  sentence 
them  to  death — a  death  so  fearful,  that  its  horror  almost  redeems 
the  madness  of  their  crime. 

"  Rebels  and  traitors,"  he  began,  "  the  hand  of  outraged  authority 
at  last  is  raised  to  avenge  society,  religion,  and  all  that  is  estimable 
in  the  great  social  compact  which  binds  mankind  together.  Yours 
have  been  no  common  crimes,  and  you  shall  meet  no  common 
doom.  Alive  shall  you  both  be  hanged  in  an  iron  frame — one 
from  the  keep  of  Norwich  Castle,  the  other  from  the  spire  of 
Wymondham  Church — a  warning  to  all  ti'aitors." 

"  An  example,"  added  Ket,  whose  energy  the  indignation  which 
he  felt  at  the  barbaritj'  of  his  sentence  had  revived — "  an  example 
to  all  future  martyrs  for  the  people's  rights.  The  chattering  crow 
may  perch  upon  my  swinging  bones,  and,  as  the  night  Avind  whistles 
through  them,  contented  tyranny  rejoice  mj  spirit's  fled  :  it  will 
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but  cheat  itself.  In  every  groan  of  my  creaking  fetters  that  spirit 
shall  revive,  and  children  through  future  ages  mark  the  spot  where, 
like  an  avenging  beacon  placed  on  high,  the  poor  man's  martyr 
died." 

"  Silence  him  !  "  exclaimed  Warwick. 

"  You  cannot  silence  time,"  replied  the  prisoner.  "  Think  of  me, 
earl,  when  thine  own  hour  shall  come." 

On  a  signal  from  the  earl,  the  two  brothers  w^ere  secured  by  a 
party  of  the  Swiss  soldiery,  and  dragged  from  the  council-chamlDer 
to  the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  where  the  elder  Ket,  who  was  to 
suffer  at  Wyraondham,  was  bound  hand  and  foot  with  cords,  and 
cast,  like  a  sack  of  wheat,  over  the  back  of  a  trooper's  horse  ;  in 
which  fashion,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  soldiery  and  the  jeers  of 
the  multitude,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution. 

"  Good-bye,  Robert  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  have  a  rough  ride  before 
me  ;  but  the  longest  journey  has  an  end,  and  we  shall  meet  again 
at  last." 

His  brother  would  have  kissed  him,  but  the  foreign  mercenaries 
would  not  allow  him  even  that  consolation.  In  this  world  they 
never  met  again. 

By  Warwick's  orders  a  strong  iron  frame  had  been  prepared, 
large  enough  to  hold  the  body  of  a  man  in  an  upright  position,  but 
not  sufficiently  roomy  to  permit  him  to  turn.  A  chain  was  attached 
to  the  cross-bar  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  swivel,  so  that  the  infernal 
contrivance  could  be  hung  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  turn 
as  it  swung  in  the  night  air. 

Ket  gazed  upon  his  living  tomb  with  an  unmoved  countenance, 
and  submitted,  with  a  look  of  resignation,  to  be  stripped  by  the 
executioners  to  his  hose,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  they 
thrust  him  into  the  iron  frame,  and  riveted  the  bars  in  front  so 
firmly,  that  it  would  have  required  the  blow  of  a  sledge  hammer 
to  break  them.  No  sooner  was  the  victim  inclosed,  than  Warwick 
and  the  members  of  the  council  descended  into  the  courtyard. 
The  preparations  were  complete.  ' 

'•  Now,  traitor,"  exclaimed  the  cruel  earl,  "dost  thou  repent  thy 
treason  ?" 

"  I  repent  my  sins,"  replied  the  unhappy  Ket,  "  but  I  go  to  a 
Judge  more  merciful  than  thou  art." 

"  Up  with  the  villain  !  " 

"We  shall  meet  again,"  shrieked  the  victim;  "  be  it  thy  terror 
here  to  know  that  Ave  shall  meet  again.  When  the  headsman's 
stroke  shall  sunder  the  thread  of  thy  polluted  life,  and  thy  scared 
soul  shall  yell  before  the  Judgment-seat  for  mercy,  thy  victim's 
voice  shall  drown  the  cry,  deafening  the  ear  of  Pity.  Monster  ! 
the  curse  of  blood  is  on  thy  soul — coward  as  cruel — fiend  !  " 

The  fearful  denunciations  of  the  speaker  ceased  to  be  heard,  as 
the  frightful  machine  in  which  he  was  confined  rose  to  the  level 
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of  the  lofty  battlements,  to  which  it  was  drawn  by  a  party  of  men 
who  were  stationed  on  the  walls.  Here  the  end  of  the  chain  Avas 
passed  over  a  thick  iron  bar,  which  bar  was  again  cemented  into 
the  solid  stonework.  For  many  hours  not  a  cry  escaped  the  victim, 
but  as  the  day  wore  on  the  pangs  of  thirst  became  dreadful,  and 
his  groans  were  distinctly  heard.  Horror  chained  many  of  the 
spectators,  who  were  assembled  within  the  inclosed  space  between 
the  moats,  like  statues  to  the  spot.  The  shrieks  of  the  sufferer  at 
last  became  so  terrific  that  the  people  fled,  and  even  the  obscene 
night-bird  which  had  been  fluttering  near,  impatient  of  its  prey, 
lazily  flapped  its  heavy  wings  and  retired,  scared  from  its  living 
banquet. 

By  this  time  it  was  midnight,  and  the  earl,  wrapped  in  a  horse- 
man's cloak,  issued  quietly  and  stealthily  from  a  small  postern 
opposite  the  drawbridge.  No  sentinel  challenged  him  as  he  passed, 
for  it  was  an  order  given  to  the  guard  that  all  who  either  left  or 
arrived  by  that  postern  should  pass  unquestioned.  When  on  the 
bridge,  Warwick  paused,  and  cast  a  cold,  ferocious  glance  upon  his 
victim,  who  still  swung  in  the  night  air,  and  whose  occasional 
shrieks  startled  the  soldier  on  his  lonely  rounds. 

"  The  headsman  ? — no,  no,"  he  muttered,  alluding  to  Ket's  pre- 
diction, which  had  made  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  he  chose 
to  acknowledge.  "  I  will  at  least  provide  against  that.  I  play  a 
bold,  and  consequently  a  dangerous  game,  but  it  shall  never  lead 
me  to  the  scaffold." 

So  thought  the  speaker's  father,  Dudley  the  extortioner,  as  he 
was  called,  and  both  were  alike  deceived. 

The  earl  made  his  way  cautiously  to  a  small  stone  cottage,  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  which  were 
scattered  about  at  random  over  the  piece  of  land  formerly  the 
convent  close.  This  was  a  locality  carefully  avoided  by  the 
superstitious  citizens,  especially  at  night ;  for  the  inmate,  an  aged 
woman,  known  by  the  name  of  Mother  Alice,  was  supposed  to  hold 
communication  with  the  beings  of  another  world.  In  her  inter- 
course with  those  who  sought  her — and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
poor  who  did  so — she  conducted  herself  more  like  a  priestess  of 
some  long-forgotten  superstition,  than  a  simple  vendor  of  poisons, 
drugs,  and  medicines ;  for  it  was  generally  believed  that  all  the 
three  might  be  bought  of  Alice  by  those  who  could  pay  down  the 
sum  she  asked  for  her  doubtful  ministry.  The  only  inmates  besides 
herself  of  the  lonely  hut  was  a  raven,  superstitiously  believed  to 
be  a  familiar  spirit,  although,  to  judge  from  its  appearance,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  bird,  and  a  brindled  cat. 

"  Enter  !  "  exclaimed  a  deep  voice,  as  Warwick  knocked  with  the 
handle  of  his  dagger  on  the  oaken  door.  "  Enter,  if  you  come  in 
the  name  of  sin  and  despair." 

"  What  if  I  come  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  dame  ?  "  replied  the  earl. 
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"  Then  you  have  mistaken  your  road.  Pass  on — pass  on  ;  for 
sin  and  sorrow  only  visit  here." 

There  was  something  so  peculiarly  sad  in  the  speaker's  tone, 
that  the  visitor  resolved  at  once  to  speak  with  her,  and,  raising  the 
rude  latch,  entered  the  house. 

'i  Croak — croak,"  went  the  voice  of  the  raven,  and  the  bird, 
generally  so  bold  to  all  visitors,  retreated  at  once  to  its  usual 
resting-place.     Dame  Alice  started  to  her  feet. 

The  cottage  was  so  dark  that  the  visitor  could  scarcely  distinguish 
the  person  of  its  mistress  ;  she  seemed  like  an  ill-defined  shadow, 
flitting  between  him  and  the  rude  species  of  stone  hearth  on  which 
a  fire  of  wood  was,  or  rather  had  been,  burning  ;  for  the  red  embers 
only  remained,  and  cast  a  sickly,  uncertain  light  around. 

"What  would  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with  me  ?  "  demanded  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

"  You  know  me,  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  "  as  you  do  me — by  fame  ?  " 

"  Fame  ! " 

"Ay,  we  have  both  our  reputations,"  added  the  hag,  with  a  sneer, 
"  and  both  alike  are  evil." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  her  visitor.  "  I  would  have  a  draught  which 
at  a  soldier's  need  might  defeat  the  malice  of  his  enemies — place 
death  between  him  and  the  headsman's  office.  Dost  understand 
me,  mother  .? " 

"  Ay,"  groaned  the  woman. 

"  Wilt  serve  my  will  in  this  ?  " 

He  heard  the  mistress  of  the  cottage  moving  about  the  floor,  and 
occasionally  a  dark  shadow  passed  between  him  and  the  faint  light 
which  the  red  embers  gave.  At  last  an  arm  from  the  mass  of  thick 
drapery  which  screened  her  figure  was  extended  towards  him :  in 
the  hand  was  a  small  phial. 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  but  do  not  touch  me,  as  you  value 
your  life." 

He  took  the  phial,  and  cast  a  purse  of  money  upon  the  table. 

"  Keep  thy  gold,"  said  the  woman.  "  In  serving  thee  I  serve 
myself." 

"  Hast  thou  no  other  poison  ?  "  demanded  the  earl  ;  "  one  of  a 
nature  so  subtile  that,  dropped  upon  a  flower  or  kerchief,  it  would 
war  with  life,  nor  quit  the  contest  till  victorious  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  sorceress,  "one^i  for  a  king  to  fall  hy.'''' 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  the  speaker,  eagerly,  "  and  I  will  pay  thee 
for  it  ten  times  more  than  for  the  first. 

"  Take  it,"  again  exclaimed  the  woman,  "  and  now  begone.  We 
shall  meet  again — once  again — and  then,  my  lord,  both  our  careers 
will  be  near  their  close." 

"  What  mean  you,  hag  ?  " 

The  woman  cast  a  handful  of  some   perfumed  wood  upon  the 
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fire,  and  in  an  instant  the  cottage  of  the  mediciner  was  filled  no* 
only  with  a  sweet  perfume,  but  illuminated  by  a  light  so  intense 
that  every  nook  and  corner  became  distinctly  visible  ;  and,  to 
Warwick's  terror  and  surprise,  he  discovered  in  the  woman  the 
mother  of  the  boy  whom  he  had  so  brutally  slain  on  the  night  of 
the  Princess  Mary's  escape  from  Kimbolton. 

"  Murderer  !  "  she  shrieked,  "  thy  career  will  soon  be  ended — my 
boy  will  be  avenged." 

The  earl  rushed  upon  her  with  his  sword,  which  he  had  hastily 
drawn,  when  she  darted  on  one  side,  and,  seizing  a  species  of  staff, 
struck  a  violent  blow  upon  an  earthen  globe  suspended  over  the 
fire.  The  vessel  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  the 
contents  fell  upon  the  blazing  embers.  In  an  instant  the  hut  was 
filled  with  a  vapour  so  intense,  that  Warwick  was  blinded  by  its 
effects,  and  wildly  struck  at  random.  When  the  mist  dispersed, 
he  was  alone  within  the  cottage — the  hag  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Warwick's  success  against  the  rebels  considerably  increased  his 
interest  Avith  the  Court  party,  whom  the  piide  and  arrogance  of 
Somerset  had  gradually  disgusted  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  obtained 
the  patent  which  invested  him  with  the  exercise  of  the  regal 
authority,  than  he  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  the  other  executors 
and  councillors  of  the  king's  will.  All. who  were  not  devoted  to 
him  were  certain  to  be  neglecled,  and  whoever  opposed  his  views 
were  sure  to  be  treated  with  neglect  and  contempt.  Unfortunately, 
while  he  thus  manifested  a  resolution  to  govern  everything  his 
own  way,  .his  capacity  did  not  appear  proportioned  to  his  ambition. 
Warwick,  more  subtle  and  artful,  concealed  his  dangerous  views 
under  fairer  appearances.  He  still  professed  himself  the  friend  of 
the  man  whose  downfall  he  v/as  secretly  plotting  ;  and  having 
associated  himself  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  he  formed  a 
strong  party,  who  were  determined  to  free  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Protector. 

Although  Somerset  courted  the  people,  the  interest  which  he 
had  aroused  in  them  was  in  no  degree  answerable  to  his  expec- 
tations. The  Catholic  party,  Avho  retained  influence  with  the  lower 
classes,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  took  advantage  of  eveiw 
opportunity  to  decry  his  conduct.  The  attainder  and  execution  of 
his  brother  bore  an  odious  aspect.  The  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom  was  represented  in  invidious  colours  ;  and 
the  great  estate  which  he  had  suddenly  acquired,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Church  and  Crown,  rendered  him  obnoxious.  But  the  final 
blow  to  his  popularity  was  given  by  the  magnificent  palace  which 
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he  was  imprudently  building.  Three  bishops'  houses  and  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  were  pulled  down  to  furnish  materials 
for  the  structure.  Not  content  with  the  first  sacrilege,  he  ordered 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  to  be  demolished  in  order  to  employ 
the  stones  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  the  parishioners  rose  in 
tumult,  and  drove  away  the  workmen.  He  next  laid  his  hands 
upon  a  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  with  a  cloister  and 
charnel-house  annexed  to  it ;  and  these  edifices,  together  with  the 
sinsrular  old  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  were  made  use  of  to 
raise  his  palace.  What  rendered  the  matter  more  odious  to  the 
people  was,  that  the  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  the  dead  were 
defaced,  and  the  bones  carried  away  to  be  buried  in  uncoDsecrated 
ground.  These  proceedings  gave  such  disaffection  in  the  City,  that 
remonstrances  were  made  ;  and  the  council,  emboldened  by  assur- 
ances of  support  from  the  principal  nobility,  proceeded  at  once  to 
assert  their  authority.  They  sent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  and  commanded  them  to  obey  their  authority,  without 
any  regard  to  Somerset.  They  laid  the  same  injunction  on  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  expressed  his  resolution  to  obey  them. 

No  sooner  did  the  Protector  hear  of  the  disaffection  of  the  council 
and  the  City  than  he  removed  the  young  king  from  Hampton  Court 
to  Windsor  Castle ,  and  arming  his  friends  and  retainers,  resolved  to 
defend  himself  against  all  his  enemies.  But  finding  that  no  man  of 
rank,  except  Cranmer  and  Paget,  adhered  to  him,  he  lost  all  hopes  of 
success,  and  began  to  apply  to  his  foes  for  pardon  and  forgiveness. 

No  sooner  was  this  despondency  known,  than  Lord  Russell  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  abandoned  him.  The  latter 
was  bound  to  him  by  many  obligations  ;  and  the  former  meanly 
sold  him  for  the  earldom  of  Bedford  and  a  grant  of  abbey  lands, 
which  hedegraded  himself  by  receiving  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Such  is  the  unworthy  origin  of  the  vast  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Bedford.  Warwick  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  gone  too  far  to 
recede.  The  council,  under  his  direction,  sent  dutiful  letters  to  the 
king,  complaining  that  his  uncle,  whom  they  had  created  Protector 
on  condition  that  he  consented  to  be  guided  by  their  advice,  had 
usurped  the  whole  authority  of  the  realm  ;  that  he  had,  in  levying 
forces  against  them,  and  placing  them  round  the  person  of  the  king, 
been  guilty  of  treason.  These  letters  made  a  considerable  impression 
on  the  youthful  mind  of  Edward,  whose  cold  manner  to  his  uncle 
indicated  to  all  about  him  that  the  hour  of  his  disgrace  had  arrived. 

Seeing  that  in  the  disaffection  of  his  nephew  his  last  stay  was  gone, 
Somerset  resigned  the  Protectorship,  and  was  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  and 
exhibited  against  him  ;  and  while  that  haughty,  weak,  ambitious 
man  was  a  lonely  prisoner  in  the  very  cell  which  had  held  his 
brother  captive,  his  daring  rival  Warwick  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the  last  earl  of  that  name,  and  first 
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lover  of  Anne  Boleyn,  having  died  without  issue,  and  his  brother, 
Sir  Thomas  Percy,  being  attainted  for  his  share  in  the  Yorkshire 
rebellion  in  the  late  reign. 

Somei'set  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Marquis  of  Winchester 
— created  high  steward — and  a  jury  of  twenty-seven  peers.  He 
was  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  condemned  to  death 
for  felony,  in  having  conspired  against  the  lives  of  the  council, 
and  executed  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1552. 

No  sooner  had  Northumberland,  as  we  must  now  style  him, 
obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  than  it  was  observed  by 
the  attendants  of  the  young  king  that  his  health  began  gradually 
to  decline.  This  might  have  proceeded  from  innate  weakness  of 
constitution  ;  but  men  began  to  whisper  and  assert  strange  things, 
not  openly,  indeed,  but  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  which  rendered 
them  more  terrible. 

It  was  not  till  the  strength  of  the  monarch,  both  mental  and 
physical,  was  undermined  that  the  new-made  duke  ventured  to 
broach  the  grand  scheme  which  had  been  the  object  of  so  many 
years  of  treachery  and  scheming.  He  gradually  represented  to  the 
prince  that  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  both  of  them 
been  declared  illegitimate  by  Parliament ;  and  that,  although  Henry 
had  restored  them  to  their  place  in  the  succession  by  his  will,  the 
nation  would  never  consent  to  see  a  bastard  seated  on  the  throne. 
That  the  inevitable  consequence  of  Mary's  succession  would  be  the 
return  of  the  nation  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  that  of  the  young 
Queen  of  Scots  to  make  England  a  province  of  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  betrothment  to  the  Dauphin  ;  in  fact,  that  these 
princesses  were  both  legally  and  morally  excluded,  and  that  the 
legitimate  heiress  was  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  French  Queen  Mary,  by  her  second  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  her  death  or  resignation,  her 
eldest  daughter.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  would  become  her  successor. 
Finding  that  his  arguments  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Edward,  he  next  persuaded  him  to  create  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  as  the  price  of  his  elevation  to  that  dignity, 
bestowed  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  upon  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  Northumberland's  fourth  son. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  above  marriage  that  a  council  was 
summoned  by  the  young  king.  Craumer  and  the  judges  were 
invited  to  assist.  Everything  denoted  that  the  subject  to  be  debated 
was  one  of  those  on  which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  mooters,  as 
well  as  the  destiny  of  a  people,  sometimes  depend. 

Edward  was  seated  upon  the  throne,  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  by 
the  sides  of  which  the  members  of  the  council  had  taken  their 
places.  Cranmer,  as  primate  was  next  the  king  ;  Northumberland 
faced  him ;  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  Sir  John  Baker,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  Sir  James  Hale, 
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were  seated  neai*  the  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  reluct- 
antly consented  to  give  directions  to  draw  the  letters  patent  which 
transferred  the  crown  from  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  ; 
but  that  wily  prelate  absolutely  refused  to  sign  it,  or  affix  the  great 
seal  to  it,  till  the  judges  had  previously  affixed  their  signatures  ;  and 
it  required  the  personal  entreaties  of  the  king  ere  Cranmer  could  be 
pi-evailed  upon  to  follow  the  chancellor's  example.  An  expedient 
was  at  last  hit  upon.  A  special  commission  was  issued  by  the 
king  and  council  to  the  judges,  requiring  them  to  draw  a  patent 
for  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown  ;  and  a  pardon  under  the  great 
seal  was  immediately  granted  them  for  any  offence  they  might  have 
been  guilty  of  by  their  compliance.  Of  all  the  members,  Sir  James 
Hale,  although  a  zealous  Protestant,  alone  refused  compliance.  Cecil, 
who  afterwards  became  so  distinguished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
pretended  that  he  only  signed  as  witness  to  the  subscription  of  the 
prince. 

"  You  have  signed  your  ruin,  my  lord,"  whispered  the  sturdy 
Hale,  as  he  followed  Cranmer  down  the  staircase  of  York  House, 
where  the  council  had  been  held. 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  Cranmer. 

"  That  the  1  etters  patent,  in  the  event  of  our  young  monarch's 
death,  would  become  so  much  waste  paper.  The  empex'or  will 
assert  the  rights  of  the  Princess  Mary  ;  the  people,  who  resent  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church,  and  still  more  the  corrupt  uses  to  which 
its  wealth  has  been  applied,  will  rise  in  their  defence.  Methought 
I  saw,  as  I  sat  at  the  CQuncil-board,  a  skeleton,  with  an  axe,  behind 
the  chair  of  every  one  who  signed — save  one,"  he  added,  sorrow- 
fully— "save  one." 

"  And  whose  Avas  that  ?  "  demanded  the  primate,  with  a  smile, 
for  he  was  too  enlightened  to  yield  easily  to  superstition. 

"  Your  grace's,"  answered-the  speaker,  sorrowfully. 

"And  what  saw  you  in  its  place  ?  "  demanded  the  archbishop. 

"  A  brand,"  replied  the  judge,  shudderingly — "  a  blazing  torch, 
sxich  as  that  the  executioner  uses  when  he  lights  the  pile  to  which 
some  despairing  guilty  wretch  is  bound.  In  vain  I  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  my  imagination  deceived  me.  The  glare  of 
the  red  flame  was  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  like  a  living  thing,  instinct 
with  malice,  it  seemed  to  leap  towards  you,  eager  to  reach  your 
robes." 

"  The  effect  of  an  excited  imagination,"  observed  the  prelate, 
who,  despite  his  philosophy,  could  not  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
singularity  of  the  speaker's  dream,  for  such  he  termed  it.  "  You 
must  have  slept  during  the  council." 

"  Your  pardon,  my  lord  ;  nothing  slept  at  that  eventful  meeting 
except  the  prudence  of  the  members  ;  and  I  could  well  wish,  for 
the  love  I  bear  your  grace,  you  had  been  absent." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  demanded  Cranmer,  in  an  uneasy  tone  of  voice  ;  "  the 
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pardon  of  the  king  secures  us  against  charges,  even  should  our 
enemies  prevail." 

"  Would  it  secure  you  against  the  wrath  of  Mary  ?  Think  you, 
my  lord,  the  daughter  of  Katherine  of  Arragon  will  ever  forgive 
the  man  who  pronounced  her  mother's  marriage  illegal,  branded  the 
stain  of  bastardy  upon  her  own  proud  brow,  and  lent  no  nerveless 
hand  to  uproot  the  ancient  faith  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourself. 
Prudence  could  not  so  guard  your  steps  that  she  would  not  find  a 
false  one  ;  for  power  seldom  lacks  means  to  make  occasions  which 
justify  its  ends." 

"  True,  alas  !  too  true.  But  Edward,  our  pious  prince,  is  young, 
and  may  recover." 

"  Never  !  " 

"  What  mean  you  ?  "  demanded  the  churchman. 

**  Simply  that  the  king  has  not  a  year  to  live,"  replied  Sir  James. 

"A  strange  prediction." 

"  Your  grace  will  find  it  a  true  one." 

"  But  on  what  grounds,"  exclaimed  the  unsuspecting  prelate,  "  do 
you  draw  such  an  inference  ?  He  is  young,  and  quite  recovered 
from  the  maladies  which  last  year  threatened  him,  the  measles  and 
small-pox." 

"  That  was  the  time,  I  think,  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  named 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  .'  " 

"  It  was.     What  then  .? " 

"  Nothing,  only  that  his  highness's  health  hath  been  declining 
ever  since." 

"  Mean  you ?  "  exclaimed  the  horror-stricken  Cranmer. 

"  I  mean  nothing,  my  goo'd  lord,  more  than  my«kvords  express, 
that  from  the  time  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  placed  his  son, 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  near  the  person  of  the  king,  his  highness's 
health  declined.  It  would  puzzle  even  a  lawyer's  wit  to  make 
treason  out  of  that.  Youth  dies  as  well  as  age.  The  bud  which 
promises  the  sweetest  flower  is  oft  the  earliest  plucked." 

"Woe — woe  to  England  and  her  suffering  Church!"  sighed 
Cranmer. 

"  Fear  not  for  the  Church,"  exclaimed  the  sturdy  knight ;  its  life 
is  not  like  human  life,  and  cannot  be  destroyed.  Farewell,  your 
grace  !  I  shall  to  my  country  seat,  and  wait  for  better  times. 
Remember  my  advice  :  when  Edward  dies  look  to  yourself,  and 
wisely  place  the  sea  betwixt  you  and  the  soil  of  England." 

With  these  words  the  speakers  separated,  and  entered  their 
barges — Sir  James  to  his  house  in  the  City,  the  primate  to  his 
palace  at  Lambeth,  the  latter  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  conversation 
with  the  knight  had  given  him  food  for  reflection  ;  for,  as  his 
friend  had  hinted,  his  position  was  a  dangerous  one. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  crown  was  made,  with  so  many 
suspicious  circumstances,  Edward  visil^ly  declined  every  day,  and 
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small  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  To  make  matters 
worse,  his  physicians  were  dismissed  by  Northumberland's  advice, 
who  prudently,  however,  obtained  an  order  in  council  previously  ; 
and  the  dying  youth  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  old 
woman,  who  undertook  in  a  little  time  to  restore  him  to  health. 
After  the  use  of  her  medicines  the  bad  symptoms  increased  in  a 
violent  degree  :  he  felt  a  difficulty  both  of  speech  and  breathing  ; 
his  pulse  failed,  his  legs  swelled,  his  colour  became  livid,  and  all 
saw  that  his  end  was  approaching.  Now  came  Northumberland's 
last  stroke  of  policy.  He  caused  letters  to  be  written  in  the  name 
of  the  council  both  to  the  Princess  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  desiring 
their  attendance  on  their  brother,  whose  infirm  state  of  health 
required  the  assistance  of  their  counsel  and  the  consolation  of  their 
company.  Hi»real  object  was  to  get  them  into  his  power,  in  order 
that  no  opposition  might  be  made  to  the  succession  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  unfortunate  but  innocent  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

It  was  the  night  before  thulr  expected  arrival  that  the  guard,  by 
Northumberland's  orders,  had  been  doubled  round  the  old  palace 
of  Greenwich,  where  the  young  king  lay.  There  was  an  air  of 
gloom  in  the  features  of  the  servitors  as  they  hurried  to  and  fro 
with  noiseless  step,  fearful  to  wake  an  echo  which  might  disturb 
their  dying  master.  All  but  the  great  gates  were  closed,  and  there 
a  guard  of  Swiss  were  placed  with  orders  to  admit  all  such  nobles 
or  members  of  the  council  as  might  arrive,  but  to  suffer  none  to 
depart.  Many  had  already  fallen  into  the  snare  ;  others  were 
continually  arriving. 

"  You  are  riding  a  dangerous  road,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  a  sturdy 
yeoman,  Avho  was  mounted  on  a  powerful  nag  ;  "  an  earldom  has 
been  lost  by  a  foolish  ride  ere  this." 

"  What  mean  you,  knave  ?  "  demanded  the  horseman  to  whom 
the  above  remark  had  been  addressed.  "  Is  it  thus  you  venture  to 
sport  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  ?  " 

"  Earls  are  but  men,  my  lord,"  replied  the  stranger  ;  "  hoodwink 
them,  they  see  no  better  than  the  vilest  clown,  and  fall  into  the 
snare  the  same." 

The  noble  rider  was  too  experienced  a  courtier  not  to  understand 
that  there  was  some  allusion  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the 
summons  which  he  had  received  to  attend  the  king  at  Greenwich  ; 
for,  as  one  of  the  old  nobility  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith,  Northumberland  felt  anxious  to  secure  his  person.  Sir  John 
Bates,  an  officer  of  the  duke's  household,  rode  near  him ;  so  that  in 
effect,  although  not  in  appearance,  the  earl  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Thou  art  an  impudent  knaVe,"  said  Arundel,  in  an  altered  tone, 
which  showed  that  he  fully  understood  the  speaker's  intention  was 
to  get  speech  with  him.  "Another  time  I'll  speak  with  thee  ;  at 
present,  maugre  the  night,  wind,  and  the  rain,  I  must  pursue  my 
journey." 
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The  scene  of  the  above  rencontre  was  Blackheath,  about  three 
miles  from  the  ancient  palace,  and  the  night,  as  the  speaker  had 
said  was  a  wet  and  rough  one. 

"  No  time  like  the  present,  sir  earl." 

Here  Sir  John  Bates  rode  between  the  speakers,  and  in  a 
peremptory  manner  ordered  the  stranger  to  ride  on,  observing  that 
he  could  not  permit  the  earl  to  be  annoyed  by  a  beggar's  insolence. 

"  The  beggar's  importunity,"  replied  the  yeomen,  "  is  better  than 
the  gaoler's  care.  One  would  think  the  valiant  knight  conducted 
a  prisoner  or  a  hostage  to  Greenwich,  rather  than  a  belted  earl  and 
an  honoured  guest,  that  he  is  so  churlish  in  his  speech  to  those 
who  accost  him." 

"  Villain  !  "  exclaimed  the  Imight,  raising  the  handle  of  his  heavy 
riding-whip,  and  levelling  a  blow  at  the  speaker,  which,  had  it  taken 
effect,  must  have  proved  fatal.  Then  the  intruder,  as  if  terrified 
at  the  impending  danger,  put  spiirs  to  his  steed,  and  started  off, 
pursued  by  the  infuriated  knight.  No  sooner  had  they  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  than  the  real  object  of  the  pretended  flight  became 
apparent ;  for  a  second  horseman,  who  had  hitherto  remained  at  a 
distance,  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  earl,  and  entered  into  a  hurried 
conversation  with  him. 

"  Are  you  the  friend  of  the  Princess  Mary  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"I  am." 

*'  And  in  communication  with  her  ?  " 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  hesitated. 

"  My  lord,  moments  are  precious,  for  there  is  not  one  upon  which 
there  does  not  hang  a  life.  If  the  Earl  of  Arundel  has  belied  a 
long  and  noble  line  of  ancestry,  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
forgotten  the  friends  of  his  youth,  let  him  pass  on — his  degradation 
be  his  punishment ;  but  if  his  heart  be  honourable,  still  let  him 
trust  to  one  whose  word  was  never  yet  broken  to  friend  or  enemy." 

"  And  who  is  that  one  ?  " 

The  stranger  approached  so  near  to  the  peer,  that  he  felt  his 
breath  upon  his  cheek ;  and  fearing  that  his  intention  might  be 
hostile,  would  have  started  back  ;  but  before  he  could  wheel  his 
horse  round,  the  pretended  yeoman  raised  the  slouched  barret 
which  concealed  his  visage,  and  discovered  to  him  the  well-known 
features  of  Wolsey's  former  favourite — the  jester,  Patch. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  earl  ;  "  I  know  that  I  may  trust  thee  ;  but 
be  brief." 

"  Edward  is  dying." 

"  I  guessed  as  much  ;  his  illness  hath  assumed  a  strange  character 
of  late." 

"Poison,"  whispered  the  jester;  "nay,  start  not,  but  hear  me. 
Northumberland  plays  a  daring  game,  and  one  which  might  prove 
successful,  had  not  the  Princess  Mary  firm  fi'iends  to  watch  over 
and  protect  her.     I  baffled  the   villain  once,   and  mean  to  do  so 
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again,  Heaven  willing.  He  has  caused  letters  to  be  written  to  her 
and  Elizabeth,  in  the  councirs  name,  commanding  their  attendance 
at  Court.     They  will  arrive  and  find  the  king  a  corpse." 

"  Insolent  traitor  !  "  muttered  the  noble  between  his  teeth. 

"  You,  and  the  Catholic  peers,  as  well  as  the  princesses,  have  been 
summoned  by  the  same  hellish  policy.  Like  a  wary  fowler  he  has 
spread  the  net :  bid  hope  farewell,  my  lord,  should  he  have  time  to 
draw  it  close," 

"  What  mean  you?     What  can  the  aspiring  villain  aim  at  ?  " 

"  A  prison  for  the  royal  maidens  ;  the  block  and  axe  for  those 
who  espouse  their  cause." 

"  What  can  I  do  ? — my  escort,"  observed  the  earl,  "  is  composed 
of  Northumberland's  followers.  I  have  scarcely  half-a-dozen  fellows 
of  my  own  in  all  the  train.  Fool,  fool !  "  he  added,  "  to  be  thus 
caught." 

"  While  the  princesses  are  at  liberty,  my  lord,  your  life  is  safe. 
You  must  accompany  your  gaolers  to  the  palace." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  The  moment  Edward  has  drawn  the  last  breath  of  his  young 
life,  cast  this  ball  from  the  window  of  the  palace  upon  the  marble 
pavement  of  the  court  beneath.  It  will  convey  a  signal  Avhich  I 
shall  understand." 

Patch  placed  a  small  ball,  apparently  of  glass,  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobleman,  who  contrived  to  thrust  it,  unseen  by  his  attendants,  into 
the  bosom  of  his  doublet.      It  felt  cold  as  an  icicle  against  his  skin. 

"What  next  am  I  to  do  ?  "  demanded  the  earl. 

"  Take  no  pai-t  in  the  traitorous  proceedings  which  will  follow, 
as  you  value  your  head  and  your  broad  lands.  But  tell  me,"  he 
added,  "  have  you  the  token  about  you  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
sure  pledge  between  you  and  the  Princess  Mary  in  the  hour  of 
danger  ?  " 

"I  have." 

"  Give  it  to  me." 

Arundel  slowly  drew  from  his  finger  a  sapphire  ring^  graved  with 
the  cognisance  of  his  ancient  house,  and  placed  it,  with  a  confidence 
almost  amounting  to  simplicity,  in  the  jester's  hand,  who,  cynic  as 
he  was,  felt  gratified  with  the  reliance  upon  his  honour  which  the 
act  conveyed, 

"  It  shail  not  be  abused,  my  lord  ;  and  now,  farewell  !  For  see," 
he  added,  "  the  chase  has  ended — for  once  the  sparrowhawk  has 
chased  the  falcon,  but  the  noble  bird  disdains  to  turn  and  slay 
him." 

As  he  spoke,  the  first  yeoman  who  had  addressed  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  in  his  progress  galloped  up  to  the  speakers,  still  pursued 
by  the  infuriated  Sir  John,  whose  steed  was  almost  blown. 

'•  Have  you  finished  ?  "  he  demanded  of  the  jester. 

"  I  have." 
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"  And  the  token  ?  " 

"  Is  in  my  possession.  Farewell,  sir  earl,"  said  Patch,  as  the 
knight  approached  ;  "  forget  not  my  instructions.  When  next  we 
meet,  Mary  will  be  queen  of  England,  or " 

"  Or  what  ?  "  demanded  the  peer. 

"  We  shall  meet  no  more." 

With  these  words  the  horseman  rode  away  just  as  Sir  John  Bates 
rejoined  his  prisoner ;  for  such  in  reality  the  earl  considered 
himself,  and  was,  however  courteously  the  affair  was  disguised. 

"  You  have  had  a  conference,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  knight, 
who  saw  that  he  had  been  duped. 

"  Possibly,"  said  the  noble,  coolly. 

"There  is  treason  in  this,  my  lord." 

"  That  treason  exists  somewhere  I  have  long  suspected,"  said 
Arundel,  impatiently  ;  "  but  where,  time  must  show  ;  meanwhile, 
good  fellow,  as  the  peers  of  England  are  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to 
be  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  every  saucy  squire  or  knight 
invested  with  a  little  brief  authority,  let's  drop  the  subject,  and 
resume  our  ride  towards  the  palace.  The  air  is  almost  as  un- 
mannerly as  thy  tongue — the  one  has  ruffled  my  temper,  and  the 
other  all  but  blown  the  cloak  from  off  my  shoulders.  Forward, 
knaves  !  "  he  added  ;  "  I  thirst  for  a  cup  of  malmsey  to  warm  me." 

Thus  admonished.  Sir  John  Bates  thought  it  best  to  take  no 
further  notice,  but  proceed  at  once  with  his  charge  towards  the 
palace.  On  his  way  he  decided  upon  not  relating  to  his  master  the 
circumstance  which  had  occurred,  and  the  earl,  he  felt  assured,  for 
his  own  sake,  would  be  silent.  It  was  near  midnight  when  they 
reached  their  destination. 

In  the  tapestried  chamber  of  the  palace,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  King's  Lodging,  were  assembled  the  various  members  of  the 
council  round  a  heavily  carved  and  gilt  couch,  upon  which  lay  the 
person  of  the  expiring  monarch.  Cranmer  was  praying  at  the  side 
of  the  royal  sufferer,  whose  thin  livid  lips  but  faintly  articulated 
the  responses  to  the  prayers.  Northumberland,  like  the  evil  genius 
of  the  prince,  kept  hovering  round  him,  nervously  anxious  when 
anyone  approached  him,  as  if  he  feared  some  dangerous  confidence 
or  observation.  The  nobles  present  were  ill  at  ease  ;  each  felt  that, 
in  signing  the  letters  patent  changing  the  order  of  succession,  he 
had  placed  his  life  and  the  honours  of  his  race  in  jeopardy.  The 
danger  which  they  had  braved  when  at  a  distance  seemed  terrible 
when  near  at  hand  ;  and  but  for  the  fear  of  Northumberland — 
whose  foreign  troops  and  Northern  dependents  guarded  the  palace 
— they  would  gladly,  one  and  all,  have  left  him  to  settle  the  question 
of  succession  with  the  nation  and  the  Princess  Mary  as  he  could. 

"Another  hostage,"  whispered  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was 
chancellor,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  the  Earl  of  Arundel  entered 
the  royal  chamber  ;  "  he  plays  his  game  with  skill." 
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"  But  it  does  not  always  insure  success,"  was  the  reply. 

The  new-comer  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  bent  the 
knee  before  the  suffering  mass  which,  while  it  moved  and  breathed, 
was  king  of  England.  It  would  have  pained  a  sterner  heart  than 
his  to  behold  the  fearful  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
youthful  form  of  the  dying  Edward.  His  graceful  limbs  were 
swollen  from  all  proportion  ;  and  while  his  body  had  become 
unnaturally  large,  his  features  were  sunk  and  shrivelled  till  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  really  ghastly.  Such  was  the 
influence  which  Northitmberland  retained  over  the  mind  of  the 
prince,  that,  even  so  near  his  end,  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  the  settlement  which  he  had  made  of  the  crown 
and  kingdom.  To  this  he  was  still  further  urged  by  his  fears  for 
the  stability  of  the  Reformation,  to  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  he  was  devotedly,  if  not  bigotedly,  attached. 

"  "Welcome,  Arundel !  "  he  muttered  with  difficulty,  and  at  the 
same  time  extending  his  hand  ;  "  you  are  come  in  time  to  see  the 
last  of  Edward." 

"  Not  so.  I  trust  to  Heaven  that  your  grace  has  many  years  of 
health  in  store.  You  are  young,  and  may  recover.  Your  highness's 
physicians  are  most  skilful." 

There  was  a  peculiar  look  which  passed  between  the  members 
of  the  council  and  the  duke,  by  whose  orders  the  physicians  had 
been  removed. 

"  I  have  no  physicians,"  said  the  king  ;  "  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  better  had  I  trusted  them." 

"  It  might,  indeed,"  said  the  earl. 

"  I  sent  for  you,"  added  the  royal  sufferer,  who  had  been  well 
insti'ucted  in  his  lesson,  "  first,  as  you  were  the  friend  of  my 
father  ;  secondly,  that  you  might  sign  the  patent  by  which,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  our  council,  we  have  regulated  the 
succession  to  the  crown." 

"  Your  grace,"  said  the  earl,  seriouslj' — "  your  father's  will  has 
already  settled  that.     Your  royal  sisters " 

"Are  bastards,"  fiercely  interrupted  Northumberland,  "and 
incapable  of  reigning." 

"  Yes — yes,"  added  the  king,  "  Dudley — he  always  called  him 
by  his  family  name — "  is  right.  Besides,"  he  added,  "  the  holy 
faith  might  suffer  should  Mary  succeed  me.  Elizabeth — yes,  I  am 
sorry  for  Elizabeth." 

As  this  last  observation  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Cranmer,  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  this  partiality  of  the  dying 
prince  for  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  facilitate  her  accession 
to  the  throne.  Her  Protestantism  was  undoubted,  and  she  was  his 
god-daughter — a  tie  in  that  age  almost  superstitiously  respected. 

"  You  will  sign  it  ?  "  demanded  EdAvard,  anxious  to  have  the 
assent  of  so  influential  a  person   as   the  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose 
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acquiescence  would  entrain  that  of  a  great  number  of  Catholic 
families  in  the  same  arrangement. 

"  I  must  have  time  to  consider,  my  dear  lord,"  replied  the  peer, 
anxious  not  to  irritate  the  sufferer.  "  If  they  be  legal,  the  letters 
patent  can  receive  no  additional  authority  from  my  approval  or 
otherwise.     I  have  a  duty  to  my  country  and  myself " 

"  Which  you  shall  have  time  well  to  consider  of  at  the  Tower," 
said  Northumberland.  "  Think  not,  my  lord,  we  fear  your  name 
or  influence.  Accusations  of  disaffection  had  been  brought  against 
you,  and  his  highness  wished  to  convince  himself  if  they  were 
true  or  groundless.  He  is  convinced.  What,  ho  !  "  he  added,  "  let 
a  boat  be  manned  and  a  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  convey 
my  lord  of  Arundel  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower." 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  faintly  attempting  to  raise  himself  from  his 
couch  of  suffering. 

"  It  must  be  so,  my  dear  lord,"  whispered  Northumberland,  with 
but  little  affectation,  even  of  reverence,  for  he  felt  that  the  speaker 
in  a  few  minutes  would  be  past  asserting  or  expressing  his  wishes. 

"  It  shall  not  be  so  !  "  exclaimed  Edward,  with  an  effort  to  make 
himself  heard.  "  My  lord,  I  charge  you  on  your  allegiance  that  no 
harm  befall  our  cousin  of  Arundel ;  he  must  not  be  pressed  in  this. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  wiser  if  others  had  considered  it 
as  well." 

"  He  is  a  traitor  !  "  exclaimed  the  exasperated  duke. 

"  Robert  Dudley,  thou  liest  to  thy  teeth.  Thou  art  the  traitor, 
and  this  dying  prince  thy  victim.  Who  dismissed  his  attendants," 
he  continued,  "  to  try  the  drugs  of  poisoners  and  charlatans  ?  " 

"  Poisoners  !  "  repeated  Cranmer  aghast ;  "  no — no  !  It  is  too 
horrible  ! " 

"  Poisoners  ?  "  said  Edward,  the  word  for  the  first  time  waking  a 
strange  suspicion  in  his  soul.  "  Listen  to  me,  Dudley.  From  the 
hour  I  smelt  the  flowers  you  gave  me  on  my  birthday  I  have  had 
a  sickness  in  my  heart ;  their  perfume  has  never  been  absent  from 
my  sense  ;  but  poison — impossible — no — no — the  boy  who  trusted 
you,  raised  you  to  honour,  loved  you  like  a  father,  has  never  fallen 
a  victim  to  so  black  a  treachery.     You  did  not,  could  not  do  it." 

"Rather  a  thousand  deaths  myself,"  exclaimed  the  duke, 
throwing  himself  at  the  side  of  the  couch.  "  0  my  dear  master, 
could  my  heart's  blood,  poured  drop  by  drop,  assuage  one  pang,  or 
lengthen  your  life  one  day,  I'd  give  it  freely." 

"  I  am  sure  of  Dudley,"  I'eplied  Edward,  trying  to  smile,  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  his  hand  in  sign  of  renewed  confidence. 
"  I  am  sure  of  it.  Stay  by  me,  and  let  me  have  no  more  brawls. 
Peace — peace  should  dwell  in  the  chamber  of  a  dying  king.  I  am 
going  ! — pray  for  me  father  ;  pray  for  me." 

The  excitement  of  the  dispute  between  Northumberland  and 
Arundel  had  been  too  much  for  the  exhausted  sufferer,  and  his 
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spirit  gradually  sank,  like  the  "wick  of  an  unfed  lamp  expiring  for 
want  of  oil.  He  expired  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
grasping  with  touching  confidence  the  hand  of  Dudley. 

No  sooner  was  he  assured  that  the  final  breath  had  parted  than 
Northumberland  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and,  advancing  to  the  centre 
of  the  room,  exclaimed  : 

"  God  save  Queen  Jane  ! " 

"  Amen  !  "  added  Craumer,  solemnly,  at  the  same  time  with  gentle 
hands  closing  the  eyes  of  the  inanimate  Edward. 

Arundel  advanced  towards  the  window,  and,  following  the 
instructions  he  had  received,  cast  the  ball  he  had  so  mysteriously 
obtained  upon  the  pavement  of  the  court-yard.  It  broke  without 
any  detonating  explosion,  and  a  lofty  column  of  violet-coloured 
tiame  illuminated  the  old  towers  of  the  palace,  shooting  up  into 
the  air  considerably  above  them.  Fortunately,  the  action  had  been 
unobserved. 

"Treachery  !  "  exclaimed  the  duke,  who,  with  several  members 
of  the  council,  had  advanced  towards  the  window.  "  Have  we 
traitors  here  ? " 

Each  regarded  his  companion  with  mistrust  ;  like  men  who  had 
committed  some  ci*ime,  they  feared  that  one  would  denounce  the 
other. 

"  Perdition  !  "  added  Northumberland,  as  he  perceived  that  the 
signal-fire  was  answered  by  a  similar  column  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Thames — "  there  seems  a  preconcerted  code  of  signals.  This 
must  be  looked  to.  In  the  mean  while,  my  lords,  until  we  have 
proclaimed  the  Lady  Jane,  and  taken  such  measures  as  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  may  require,  I  hold  it  prudent  that  the  council  do 
not  dissolve,  but  remain  in  permanency,  attached  to  the  executive, 
to  advise  and  to  control  it." 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was,  by  the 
consent  of  all,  consigned  a  prisoner  to  the  keep  of  the  old  palace, 
where  several  strong  rooms  to  serve  as  dungeons,  in  case  of  emer- 
geuc3',  had  been  preserved. 

Cranmer  remained  praying  by  the  royal  corpse,  absorbed  in  bitter, 
deep  reflections,  for  he  felt  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  not  only  for 
the  Church,  but  for  himself,  and  he  almost  felt  inclined  to  follow 
the  advice  which  Sir  James  Hale  had  hinted  at,  and  seek  safety  in 
Holland.  Had  he  fortunately  done  so,  how  foul  a  page  had  been 
spared  in  England's  annals  ! 

"  Let  Everil,  and  the  mad  enthusiast  he  calls  ^is  friend,  but 
follow  my  instructions,"  muttered  Northumberland  to  himself,  as 
he  retired  from  the  chamber  of  death  to  hold  consultation  with 
the  council,  "  and  Fortune,  I  defy  thee  !  My  blood — mine  !  "  he 
added,  "  shall  fill  the  throne  of  England." 

Like  many  other  dreamers,  he  was  doomed  to  be  deceived. 

On  the  morning  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  a  gallant  train  of 
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nobles  and  knights  was  passing  over  the  heath  at  Hoddesden  ;  they 
were  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  clump  of  spears,  consisting 
of  the  followers  of  Sir  Henry  Beddingfield  and  Sir  Henry 
Jerningham,  two  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Norfolk,  and 
devoted  to  the  old  religion.  On  receiving  the  summons  of  her 
dying  brother,  Mary  had  hastened  to  set  out  upon  her  journey  ;  but, 
with  her  usual  forethought,  she  sent  word  to  several  of  the  Catholic 
nobility  of  her  journey  and  intended  route  ;  so  that  by  the  time 
she  advanced  tov/ards  the  metropolis,  the  followers  of  those  who 
came  under  pretence  of  doing  her  honour  so  completely  out- 
numbered the  attendants  of  young  Everil  and  his  companions, 
whom  Northumberland  had  sent  to  escort  his  victim,  that  she 
found  herself  in  a  position,  if  necessary,  to  defy  them. 

"  Mark  you  how  the  Papists  throng  her  passage  ?  "  whispered 
Everil  to  his  companion,  a  tall,  thin  j'onng  man,  who  rode  beside 
him.  "  Should  she  succeed  to  the  crown,  woe  to  this  now  Pro- 
testant land." 

"  She  never  shall  succeed,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

Everil  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  speaker  as  if  to  read  his  very 
thought,  but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  calm  as  usual. 
A  close  observer  might,  perhaps,  have  imagined  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  insanity,  of  that  peculiar  kind  which  results  from 
religious  enthusiasm,  in  the  sullen  expression  of  his  deep  blue  eye 
and  attenuated  features,  which  were  sharp  and  almost  painfully 
intellectual. 

Every  line  in  their  expressive  lineaments  was  thought — deep, 
morbid,  soul-consuming  thought. 

While  advancing  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  two  cavaliers 
were  observed  directing  their  foaming  steeds  towards  them.  They 
were  Patch  and  his  old  friend  Walter.  Everil  at  once  recognised 
them,  and  a  frown  upon  his  gloomy  brow  marked  how  little 
pleasure  the  rencontre  gave  him.  His  companion  pulled  his  beaver 
yet  closer  over  his  brow,  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  being  recognised. 
The  two  horsemen  wheeled  roimd  to  avoid  the  spearmen  who 
preceded  the  cavalcade  of  the  princess,  and  directed  their  steeds 
towards  the  centre.  When  they  arrived  within  bow-shot  of  the 
principal  personages,  Sir  Henry  Beddingfield  left  the  side  of  the 
Lady  Mary,  with  whom  he  had  been  conversing,  and  spurred  his 
horse  to  meet  them. 

"  Whence  come  you  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  From  Greenwich,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  whither  go  yo\x  ?  " 

''I  suspect,"  said  Patch,  "our  journey-  ends  here.  We  would 
have  speech  of  the  Princess  Mary." 

"  Impossible."  • 

" Very  likely,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder;  "but  we  must  see  her 
highness,  for  all  that.     Know,  Sir  Henry,  you  have  to  do  with  a 
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man  who  has  long  dealt  in  impossibilities,  and  knows  how  to 
appreciate  them.     Give  her  highness  this  token." 

He  pulled  from  his  finger  the  sapphire  ring  given  him  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented  it  to  Sir  Henry  Beddingfield,  who 
regarded  it,  for  a  moment,  in  silence. 

"  What  thinkst  thou,  sir  knight,  of  the  doctrine  of  impossibilities 
now  ?  "  demanded  Patch. 

"  Follow,"  said  the  noble.  "  I  know  this  ring,  and  the  name  of 
him  who  sent  it." 

Riding  hastily  before,  Sir  Henry  whispered  a  few  words  to  the 
princess,  who  instantly  checked  her  steed  and  dismounted  on  the 
heath.  Walter  thought  she  looked  unusually  pale  as  they 
approached  ;  for  the  rest,  her  demeanour  was  calm  and  self- 
possessed  as  ever. 

"  Now,  your  intelligence  ?  "  she  demanded,  in  a  low  harsh  tone  ; 
"  our  brother  ?  " 

"  Sleeps  with  his  royal  sire,"  replied  Patch,  bending  the  knee  ; 
*'  God  save  Queen  Marj'  !  " 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  two  noblemen  who  were 
standing  near  repeated  the  cry  ;  the  spearmen  who  followed  them 
caught  up  the  shout,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  heath  resounded 
with  the  cry  of  "  God  save  Queen  Mary  !  " 

"  We  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  she  exclaimed,  without  appearing 
in  the  least  excited  by  the  unexpected  intelligence  ;  "  but  reserve 
your  shouts  till  we  arc  seated  on  the  throne  which  treason  would 
hold  from  us.  Is't  not  so,  old  friend  ?  "  she  added,  turning  to  the 
jester. 

"  Letters  patent  have  passed  the  great  seal,  setting  aside  your 
majesty's  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  claim  in  favour  of  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  London  is  in  the  hands  of  Northumberland's  troops, 
and  the  Tower  is  garrisoned  by  his  creatures." 

"  So  then  it  would  seem  I  am  a  queen  without  a  kingdom. 
Heaven  bear  me  witness,  this  crown  hath  fallen  at  an  untimely 
hour  ;  but  since  it  Imth  fallen,"  she  added,  proudly,  "  upon  our 
unworthy  brows.  Heaven  will  doubtless  give  us  strength  to  bear  it. 
Our  council  has  been  brief,  friends,  but  'tis  ended.  Sir  Henry 
Beddingfield " 

"  Madam,"  said  the  gallant  nobleman,  bending  his  knee  to  the 
ground  before  her. 

"  To  you  we  intrust  the  care  of  our  royal  person.  Conduct  us 
back  to  Framlingham.  You,  my  faithful  Jerningham,  write  letters 
to  our  nobles  and  the  mayors  of  our  cities  and  towns,  commanding 
them  to  assemble  their  followers  and  the  citizens  in  arms  to  defend 
our  rights.     Pardon  to  those  who  submit." 

"  Pardon  to  all  ?  "  demanded  the  party  to  whom  the  order  had 
been  given. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  passionately ;   "  not  even  for  the  crown  of 
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■which  they  woukl  deprive  me,  will  Mary  stain  her  lip3  with 
falsehood  ?  There  are  amongst  them  those  who,  if  I  reign,  shall 
pay  their  treasons  and  their  crimes  with  life — men  whom  Mary 
can  never  pardon.  Now  then,  once  more  to  horse,  and  on  to 
Framlingham  ! " 

The  speaker's  hand  was  on  the  saddle  to  remount  the  palfrey 
standing  near  her,  when  the  young  companion  of  Everil,  who  had 
been  Northumberland's  messenger  with  the  letter  to  Mary,  rushed 
between  the  gentlemen  who  surrounded  her.  Madness  was  in  his 
eye  :  the  shouts  which  proclaimed  her  accession  had  unhinged  his 
mind.  Deeming  himself  called  upon  by  God  to  save  His  Church — 
proud  in  the  holiness  of  his  mission,  he  drew  a  long  Venetian 
knife  from  his  belt,  and  rushed  to  his  sacrifice  of  fanaticism  and 
murder,  exclaiming : 

"  Die,  Jezebel,  in  the  pride  of  thy  sin,  ere  yet  the  land  is  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  saints  !  " 

The  blow  must  have  proved  fatal  but  for  the  presence  of  mind 
of  Patch,  who  darted  between  the  princess  and  the  fanatic,  and 
received  the  long  blade  of  the  w^eapon  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  arm.     The  assassin  was  instantly  secured. 

"  Art  hurt,  old  friend  ?  "  demanded  Walter, 

"  Not  much,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  who  is  the  mad  fool  who 
sought  his  sovereign's  life  ?  " 

"  Behold  him,"  cried  the  youth. 

The  jester  turned,  and  a  sudden  sickness  came  over  him  as  he 
recognised  in  the  speaker  the  son  of  his  old  master  Wolsey,  Louis 
d'Auverne. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

On  hearing  of  the  flight  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  Framlingham, 
Northumberland  found  that  further  dissimulation  was  fruitless  ; 
he  went  therefore  at  once  to  Sion  House,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  members  of  the  council. 
Appi'oaching  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Jane,  who  resided  there, 
the  messengers  sank  upon  their  knees,  and  offered  their  homage  to 
her  as  queen  of  England.  Jane,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  young 
king's  death,  and  the  letters  j)atent  which  had  been  executed  in  her 
favour,  received  them  with  equal  surprise  and  grief.  It  was  long, 
very  long,  before  the  entreaties  of  her  parents,  whom  she  tenderly 
loved,  or  the  remonstrances  of  Northumberland,  could  induce  her 
to  accept  the  crown.  Indeed,  it  was  the  influence  of  her  husband 
which  ultimately  wrung  a  reluctant  assent  from  her  quivering  lijis. 

"  Evil  will  come  of  this,  my  lords,"  she  exclaimed — "  evil  to  all 
of  us  !  God  permitteth  not  the  inheritance  of  the  orphan  to  be 
wrongfully  taken.     Speedily,  speedily  will  He  avenge  it." 

The  words  of  the  youthful  speaker  were  but  too  prophetic. 
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The  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  was  of  the  same  age,  and  had  been 
educated  with  the  late  king.  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  attained 
to  a  familiar  knowledge  both  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as 
well  as  several  modern  tongues.  The  learned  Roger  Ascham,  tutor 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  relates  that  one  day,  having  paid  her  a 
visit,  he  found  her  reading  Plato,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
engaged  in  a  party  of  hunting  in  the  park  ;  and  on  admiring  the 
singularity  of  her  choice,  she  told  him  that  she  derived  more  pleasure 
from  the  perusal  of  that  author  than  the  others  could  reap  from  all 
their  sport  and  gaietj'.  Her  heart,  full  of  this  passion  for  literature 
and  tenderness  for  her  husband,  who  well  deserved  her  affection, 
had  never  opened  itself  to  the  flattering  allurements  of  ambition, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  first  rejection  of  the 
crown  was  a  sincere  one. 

It  v\'as  then  usual  for  the  sovereigns  of  England,  on  their  accession, 
to  pass  the  first  few  days  at  the  Tower,  and  thither  Northumberland 
immediately  conveyed  the  phantom  sovereign.  All  the  members 
of  the  council  were  obliged  to  attend  her  to  that  fortress,  and  by 
this  means  became  in  reality  the  prisoners  of  her  father-in-law, 
whose  will  they  were  forced  to  obey.  Orders  were  given  by  them 
to  proclaim  Jane  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  these  orders  were 
executed  only  in  London  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  No 
applause  ensued  ;  the  people  heard  the  proclamation  with  silence 
and  concern  ;  some  even  expressed  their  scorn,  and  one  Pot,  a 
vintner's  apprentice,  was  cruelly  punished  by  having  his  ears  cut  off 
for  this  oflience.  The  Protestant  teachers  themselves,  who  were 
employed  to  convince  the  people  of  the  lawfulness  of  Jane's  usurpa- 
tion, found  their  eloquence  unavailing.  Even  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  preached  a  sermon  for  that  purpose,  wrought  no 
effect  upon  his  audience. 

Mary,  meanwhile,  remained  at  Framlingham,  the  nobility  daily 
flocking  to  her  standard,  till  she  soon  saw  herself  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  army  ready  to  take  the  field.  The  partisans  of  her 
rival  daily  deserted  to  her  ;  and  even  the  fleet,  which  Northumber- 
land ordered  to  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  declared  for  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  commenced  her  triumphal  march  towards  London. 

In  this  critical  position  the  ambitious  duke  resolved  to  take  the 
field  himself  to  oppose  her  progress  ;  but  on  reaching  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  he  found  that  his  army,  which  amounted  to  only  six 
thousand  men,  was  too  feeble  to  encounter  the  queen's  ;  he  there- 
fore wi'ote  to  the  council  for  reinforcements,  who  instantly  seized 
the  occasion  to  free  themselves  from  confineme»at.  They  left  the 
Tower  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  Northumberland's  commands  ; 
but  being  assembled  in  Baynard's  Castle,  a  house  well  fortified, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  they  deliberated  on  the 
means  of  sliding  out  of  the  dangerous  position  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  Arundel  commenced  the  conference  by  repre- 
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senting  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  duke,  the  exorbitancy  of 
his  ambition,  the  criminal  enterprise  which  he  had  projected,  and 
the  guilt  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  involving  the  council,  and 
concluded  by  offering  that  the  only  means  of  making  atonement 
for  their  past  offences  was  by  a  speedy  return  to  the  duty  which 
they  owed  their  lawful  sovereign. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Pembroke,  who,  clapping  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  swore  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  who  expressed 
a  contrary  opinion.  Not  a  voice  amongst  those  who  had  so  lately 
bent  the  knee  to  Lady  Jane  was  raised  in  defence  of  her  claim. 
The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  were  immediately  sent  for,  and 
orders  given  to  proclaim  Mary.  The  citizens  expressed  their 
approbation  by  shouts  of  applause  ;  and  even  Suffolk,  the  father  of 
Lady  Jane,  who  commanded  in  the  Tower,  finding  resistance 
useless,  opened  the  gates,  and  declared  for  the  queen.  His  innocent 
daughter,  after  wearing  the  crown  ten  days,  joyfully  resigned  it, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  Northumberland,  deserted  by  his  troops, 
proclaimed  Mary  queen,  throwing  up  his  jewelled  cap  and  exhi- 
biting every  exterior  mark  of  joy. 

Mary's  approach  to  London  was  one  continued  triumph.  Eliza- 
beth met  her  at  the  head  of  athousand  horse,  which  she  had  levied 
to  support  their  joint  title  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  queen  took 
possession  of  the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  her  faithful  subjects.  Her  first  orders  on  entering  the  Tower 
v/ere  for  the  arrest  of  Lady  Jane,  her  husband,  father-in-law,  and 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  incapacity  caused  his  life  to  be  ulti- 
mately spared.  But  the  guilt  of  Northumberland  was  too  great, 
and  his  courage  and  ambition  too  dangerous,  to  permit  him  to 
entertain  any  reasonable  hope  of  life  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  immediately  before  the  council,  at  which  the  queen, 
together|with  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  and  Bonner,  who  had  been  confined 
during  the  late  reign,  assisted.  They  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Mary  from  their  adherence  to  the  Catholic  cause. 

The  royal  lodgings  in  the  Tower  once  more  presented  a  scene  of 
courtly  splendour  and  confusion.  The  long,  panelled  ante-chamber 
leading  to  the  council  was  crowded  with  noblemen  and  dignitaries 
eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  now  firmly  established  queen,  by 
Y/hom  it  was  generally  observed  that  the  Catholic  was  received 
v/ith  peculiar  favoxir.  As  yet,  no  overt  act  had  been  committed 
v/hich  announced  her  secret  resolution  of  restoring  the  ancient 
faith,  an  intention  which  those  who  knew  her  more  than  guessed 
at.  Among  the  assembly.  Patch,  who  still  wore  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  who  appeared  jDale  with  mental  as  well  as  bodily  suffering, 
together  with  Walter  and  his  wife,  were  not  the  least  conspicuous 
personages.  Short  as  had  been  the  sojourn  of  the  heiress  of  Stan- 
field  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  her  j)erson  was  well  remembered, 
as  well  as  that  monarch's  open  admiration  of  her  ;  and  those  who 
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knew  how  bitterly  the  Princess  Mary  resented  the  injuries  of  her 
mother,  angured  unfavourably  for  her  reception.  They  knew  not 
that  none  w-as  more  firmly  convinced  of  her  innocence  than  the 
new  queen,  or  of  the  pledge  which,  in  atonement  of  her  unjust 
suspicion,  she  had  so  solemnly  given  her,  and  which,  amidst  all  the 
changes,  trials,  and  vicissitudes  of  her  eventful  life,  the  exile  had 
carefully  jDreserved.  The  members  of  the  new  council  passed 
through  the  crowd  to  the  chamber  where  they  were  for  the  first 
time  to  assemble  with  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity,  at 
which  the  jester  would  have  smiled  had  not  his  heart  been  occu- 
pied with  fears  for  his  old  master's  son  ;  for  the  baffled  assassin, 
Louis  d'Auverne,  was  that  very  morning  to  be  brought  up  to  receive 
judgment. 

"  How  proudly,"  whispered  one  of  the  spectators,  "  the  old  fox 
Norfolk  struts  along  !  Ill-fortune  befall  the  council  where  his  voice 
is  heard  ! " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  another,  who  was  a  time-serving  trimmer  ;  "  he 
is  only  using  the  freedom  of  limbs  which  he  has  just  recovered. 
Lock  you  up  eight  years  in  a  cage  like  the  Tower,  and  you  would 
walk  stiffly  too," 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  pale,  and  dejected  with  anxiety  and  the  mental  suffer- 
ings he  had  undergone,  was  led  in  a  prisoner  ;  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  a  party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  had  him  in  charge. 
As  he  passed,  all  shrank  from  him — some  with  real  feelings  of 
disgust,  for  his  crimes  were  flagrant  and  many  ;  others,  with  an 
affected  horror,  in  order  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  new  order  of 
things,  Humbled  as  he  was,  he  cast  a  look  of  scorn  around  him 
when  he  saw  the  coldness  of  those  who  but  a  few  days  before  had 
sworn  by  his  fortunes,  and  built  their  own  upon  his  favour. 

On  a  slightly  elevated  chair  of  state,  Mary,  as  pale  and  collected 
as  usual,  presided  at  the  head  of  the  council-table.  Bonner  was 
seated  on  her  left  hand  ;  Gardiner,  Norfolk,  Tonstal,  and  Courtenay, 
who  was  soon  after  created  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  her  right.  By 
some  historians  she  is  supposed  to  have  entertained  an  affection  for 
that  accomplished  nobleman,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  merely  on  suspicion 
during  the  late  reign.  His  attachment  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  it 
is  said,  prevented  their  union,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
queen's  hatred  and  jealousy  of  her  sister. 

As  soon  as  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  adminis- 
tered— for  Mary  still  retained  the  title  of  "  Head  of  the  Church  " — 
Northumberland  was  introduced  ;  the  lieutenant  with  his  drawn 
sword  standing  behind  him,  and  the  yeomen  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room  guarding  the  door. 

"  So,  my  lord,"  said  the  queen  sarcastically,  "  we  meet  at  last, 
som.ewhat  later  than  you  calculated,  had  your  traitorous  design 
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siiocoeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  onr  person  after  our  dear 
brother's  death." 

"  Of  what,  then,  am  I  accused  ?  "  demanded  the  duke. 

"  Treason,"  replied  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  v/ho  ha,d  been  one  of 
the  first  of  Edward's  council  to  desert  him 

"  Treason  ! "  repeated  Northumberland,  "  treason  !  Show  me 
the  law,  how  a  man  can  be  guilty  of  treason  who  obeys  ordez's 
given  him  under  the  great  seal,  or  the  justice  of  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  same  crime,  if  crime  it  be,  sitting  as  his  judges." 

"  Fear  not,  "  said  Mary,  quietly,  "  but  you  shall  have  both  law 
and  justice. " 

"  If,  "  said  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  "  this  great  knave  hath  so 
fenced  his  villainies  that  he  escapes  upon  the  present  charge,  I 
have  another,  still  more  hideous,  to  bring  against  him." 

There  was  an  expression  of  mingled  surprise  and  contentment 
upon  the  countenances  of  many  present,  for  they  felt  that  the 
defence  would  have  involved  them  in  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

"  Name  it  !  "  exclaimed  the  accused. 

"  Murder  as  well  as  treason  ;  not  against  our  gracious  mistress, 
whom  God  preserve,  but  her  late  royal  brother  Edward,  the  victim 
of  his  crimes  and  mad  ambition." 

There  was  a  general  expression  of  horror  at  the  speaker's  words, 
and  Northumberland  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  queen,  calmly  ;  "  my  lord  of  Arundel,  we 
trust,  has  too  much  discretion  to  accuse  without  due  proof." 

"  Not  only  proof,  my  royal  mistress,"  replied  the  peer,  "  but 
witness." 

On  a  signal  given  by  the  speaker,  a  side  door  opened,  and  a 
female  figure,  deeply  veiled,  advanced  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
council  table.  The  prisoner  seemed  as  much  surprised  at  her 
appearance  as  the  members  of  the  board. 

"  What  mummery  is  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Who  is  the 
woman  ? " 

"A  mother  whom  thy  sword  has  rendered  childless,"  exclaimed 
the  female,  throwing  back  her  long  veil,  and  discovering  the 
features  of  Dame  Alice.  "  I  told  thee  we  should  meet  again.  Mary 
Tudor,"  she  added,  "the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  ;  this  withered  hand 
has  placed  the  child  of  Katherine  of  Arragon  upon  the  throne,  and 
avenged  the  blood  shed  on  the  night  you  fied  from  Kimbolton." 

Mary  recognised  in  the  speaker  the  hag  in  whose  cottage  she  had 
found  shelter. 

"  What  means  the  woman  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  It  means,"  said  the  wretched  being,  "  that  these  hands  prepared 
the  poison  which  sent  your  brother  to  his  long  account ;  a  poison 
so  subtle  that,  dropped  upon  a  flower,  a  handkerchief,  or  glove, 
would  dry  the  wearer's  blood,  dissolve  the  marrow  in  the  crumbling 
bones,  and  waste  the  sickening  brain," 
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"  'Tis  false,"  faliered  the  duke. 

"  Swenr  it,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  call  God  to  witness  it ;  do  it,  and 
damn  thyself  !  My  vengeance  would  be  but  half-complete  if  thy 
crimes  left  thee  but  one  faint  glimmering  hope  of  Heaven's 
pardon," 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  council  who  had  been  present  at 
the  death  of  the  young  king  remembered  his  words — that  he  had 
never  been  free  from  a  sensation  of  sickness  from  the  hour  he 
smelt  of  a  nosegay  which  Northumberland  had  presented  to  him 
on  his  birthday. 

"  And  what,"  said  Mary,  sternly,  addressing  herself  to  her  former 
hostess,  '•  hast  thou  to  hope  from  this  confession  ?     Our  justice " 

"  Justice  !  "  hoarsely  shrieked  the  hag.  "  I  expect  nothing  from 
human  justice  :  no  fear  from  that  of  Heaven  ;  my  hell  has  been  on 
earth — my  punishment  anticipated  here.  I  have  been  hunted  from 
the  hearthstone  of  my  fellow-creatures,  like  the  dam  of  the  red 
wolf."  I  and  my  cub,  even  in  the  desert  hut  which  gave  us 
miserable  shelter,  the  hunters — the  human  vultures — found  us — 
slew  my  boy — but  left  his  aged  mother  to  avenge  him.  And  now, 
Mary  Tudor,  shall  I  tell  thee  what  I  would  do  were  I  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  thou  the  wretched  guilty  thing  before  thee  ?  " 

"  "What  ?  "  demanded  the  queen. 

"  I'd  bid  the  ministers  of  my  wrath  heap  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Tower  the  holly-bush  and  oak.  Alive  I'd  chain  yon  trembling  cur, 
v.'hose  selfish  heart  ne'er  beat  but  for  ambition  or  revenge,  and  his 
vile  accomplice  to  the  pile,  and  from  the  balcony  of  yonder  window 
watch  them  burn,  burn,  till  th6ir  flesh  was  ashes.  Such  is  the  law 
of  England,"  she  added,  casting  a  glance  of  intense  hatred  on  the 
prisoner  ;  "  and  such,  if  I  were  queen,  should  be  the  poisoner's 
doom." 

All  shuddered  as  they  listened  to  her,  for  there  was  something 
terribly  unnatural  in  a  criminal  of  her  age  and  sex  suggesting  the 
details  of  such  a  fearful  death.  Mary  alone  gazed  upon  her 
unmoved. 

"  Thou  hearest,"  she  said,  addressing  Northumberland  ;  "  the 
woman  hath  spoken  truly.  Such  is  the  law  of  England,, and  such, 
if  convicted,  by  my  crown  and  faith,  shall  be  the  poisoner's 
punishment." 

The  quiet  tone  in  which  the  queen  uttered  her  determination 
sent  a  chill  through  the  veins  of  all  who  heard  her.  Northumber- 
land, overcome  with  terror,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
solicited  in  the  most  abject  terms  permission  to  detract  his  plea  of 
having  acted  under  order  of  the  great  seal,  and  confessed  his  guilt ; 
his  confession  was  taken  down  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  and 
read  over  to  him. 

"  Sign  it,"  said  Mary,  sternly. 

He  did  so,  and  was  immediately  removed. 
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After  a  brief  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  trial  tipon  his  confession  ;  it  was  not  thought  prudent 
to  allude  to  the  death  of  Edward,  who  was  extremely  beloved  by 
the  Protestant  party.  The  fact  of  the  poison  having  been  prepared 
by  one  who  had  foretold  the  accession  of  the  queen,  and  a  devoted 
Catholic,  might  have  engendsred  strange  suspicions  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  ever  apt  to  believe  in  the  crimes  of  their  rulers. 

That  very  night  Dame  Alice  was  i^rivately  strangled  in  her 
prison. 

It  was  upon  this  confession  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  condemned  and  executed  upon  Tower  Hill.  Previous  to  his 
death  he  turned  Catholic,  and  exhorted  the  people,  when  upon  the 
scaffold,  to  return  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  as  the  only  means 
of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  nation.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  his  conversion  was  sincere. 

"  And  now,  my  lords,"  exclaimed  the  new  sovereign,  "  we  have 
another  act  of  justice  to  perform.  The  wretched  fanatic  whose 
impious  hand  was  raised  against  our  life  is  to  be  punished,  and  our 
preserver  recompensed.     Admit  them  to  our  presence." 

The  doors  of  the  council  chamber  were  thrown  open,  and  Louis 
d'Auverne,  Patch,  Walter,  and  the  heiress  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence.  Immediately  after  the  attempt,  the  enthusiast  had  been 
deserted  by  his  tutor  and  companion,  Everil,  who  wisely  fled  the 
kingdom,  nor  did  he  venture  to  retusa  till  the  following  reign. 
Louis  was  pale,  but  calm  and  collected  ;  the  being  abandoned  by 
his  friend  caused  his  heart  a  keener  pang  than  the  anticipations  of 
the  cruel  death  which  he  knew  awaited  him.  Mary  was  struck  by 
his  calm,  collected  demeanour,  and  whispered  to  Gardiner,  who 
stood  beside  her  chair  of  state  : 

"  See,  my  lord,  the  courage  which  fanaticism  inspires." 

"  It  may  not  accompany  him  to  the  scaffold,"  replied  the  prelate  ; 
"the  devil  generally  abandons  his  instruments  at  the  supreme 
moment." 

"  So,"  said  the  queen,  addressing  herself  to  the  prisoner,  "  I  see 
by  thy  unbroken  spirit  and  unblushing  front  that  penitence  is  still 
a  stranger  to  thy  hardened  nature.  What  had  I  done,  what  injury 
inflicted,  that  thou  shouldst  raise  thy  hand  against  thy  sovereign 
and  a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  deemed  thee  the  enemy  of  my  country  and  my  faith," 
answered  Louis,  firmly. 

"  Coward  and  traitor  !  "  replied  Mary,  contemptuously." 

"  Heretic  !  "  added  the  bishop. 

The  Protestant  members  of  the  council  exchanged  uneasy  glances, 
for  the  queen  smiled  graciously  upon  the  speaker. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  your  faith  teaches  you  to  persecute 
the  light  of  truth — mine  to  die  for  it.  Heaven,  that  nerved  my 
arm,  will  sustain  my  courage  in  the  hour  of  trial." 
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"  Heaven  ?  "  interrupted  Patch.  *'  Deluded  boy  !  Are  the 
eternal  'thunders  still  ?  "Wait  life  and  death  no  longer  on  the 
Godhead's  will  ?  Canst  so  deceive  thyself  to  think  that  Deity 
would  break  its  own  first  law  to  arm  the  regicide,  when  but  to  will 
is  to  perform  ?  Madam,"  he  added,  sinking  on  his  knee,  "  shed 
not  the  blood  of  this  deluded  j'outh.  He  is  misled — not  naturally 
wicked.  The  fanatic  preachings  of  the  Lollard  hath  blinded  both 
faith  and  reason.  Commence  thy  reign  by  imitating  Him  whose 
words,  e'en  on  the  cross,  were  of  forgiveness.     Pardon — pardon  !  " 

"  The  attempt  against  our  life,  as  a  Christian,  we  might  forgive," 
said  Mary,  coldly  ;  "  but  as  a  queen,  we  feel  bound  to  punish  it. 
Were  such  great  ofEence  o'erlooked,  riot  would  soon  usurp  the  place 
of  revered  authority,  unbridled  license  hurl  nerveless  justice  from 
her  judgment-seat,  and  wild  confusion  desolate  the  land.  Thou 
art  mad  to  ask  it." 

"  By  thy  mother's  memory,"  exclaimed  the  jester,  sinking  on  his 
knees  ;  "  by  the  service  I  have  paid — by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own 
life,  in  saving  thine  !     Mercy,  sovereign,  mercy  !  " 

"  The  sacrifice  of  thy  life  !  "  repeated  the  queen,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

"  The  knife  with  which  he  struck  was  poisoned,"  continued 
Patch.  "  Had  it  but  touched  thy  blood,  yea,  grazed  thy  skin  the 
tithe  part  of  a  hair,  not  all  the  drugs  which  nature  yields  had 
saved  thy  life.  Yet  twelve  days,  and  the  voice  of  thy  preserver 
will  be  silent  as  the  destroying  angel's  wing  sent  on  death's  sudden 
mission." 

There  was  a  mournful  silence  for  some  moments  after  the  speaker 
had  announced  his  approaching  end.  The  heiress  of  Stanfield,  who 
loved  the  jester  as  she  would  a  father  had  evil  fortune  permitted 
him  t6  live,  sank  sobbing  on  her  husband's  breast ;  even  the  iron 
features  of  Mary  were  slightly  moved.  But  what  words  can  paint 
the  agony  and  remorse  of  the  prisoner,  whose  affection  for  his 
victim  was,  perhaps,  the  last  human  weakness  which  lingered 
round  his  heart .'  He  had  been  the  guardian,  the  friend,  the 
instructor  of  his  childhood ;  and  although  years  had  separated 
them,  the  feelings  and  memories  of  old  times  returned.  He  knew 
not  that  the  knife  was  poisoned  ;  Everil,  who  had  supplied  him 
with  the  weapon,  had  kept  that  fearful  knowledge  to  himself. 

"  Queen,"  said  Louis  d'Auverne,  "  the  mask  has  fallen.  Heaven 
could  never  have  inspired  me  to  commit  an  act  at  Avhich  e'en  fiends 
would  shudder — the  destruction  of  my  childhood's  earliest  friend. 
I  have  been  deceived,"  he  added.  "Hell  saw  my  spiritual  pride, 
and  sent  its  agent  clothed  in  religious  garb  to  tempt  me.  Friend — 
father,"  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  and  embracing  the  feet 
of  Patch,  "trample — spit  upon  me — spur  and  scorn  me,  but  ere  I 
die  say  that  you  forgive  me  !  " 

The  tears  rolled  fast  down  the  speaker's  countenance  as  he  fixed 
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an  imploring  glance  upon  his  victim,  who  raised  him  with  a  smile 
of  quiet,  deep  contentment,  and  folded  him  in  his  embrace.  He 
had  done  so  a  thousand  times  when  the  criminal  was  a  child, 

"  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past,"  he  whispered  in  his  ear  ;  "when 
I  shall  meet  thy  father  face  to  face,  I  can  aver  his  son  is  worthy  of 
him.  Madam,"  he  added  aloud,  "an  aot  of  clemency  worthy  your 
gracious  self — mercy  for  this  poor  youth  !  " 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  queen.  "Ask  any  other  boon,  and  it  is 
thine." 

"  God  !  "  said  the  jester,  "  are  the  hearts  of  all  earth's  rulers  cast 
in  the  same  iron  mould  ?  I  have  served  this  queen — given  my 
life  for  her — saved  her  from  many  dangers — from  false  friends,  and 
yet  the  only  recompense  I  ask  is  heartlessly  denied  !  I  have 
lived,"  he  added,  "  to  thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercy  that  /  ain  not  a 
king " 

"  It  was  thy  duty,"  interrupted  Mary  in  an  angi-y  tone. 

"  I  remember  it,  madam,"  replied  Patch,  proudly  ;  "  though  you 
have  forgotten  yours.  No  matter,  boy,"  he  added,  throwing  his 
arm  over  the  shoulder  of  Louis  d'Auverne  ;  "  our  separation  will 
be  a  brief  one." 

"  True,"  said  the  queen  ;  "  for,  by  my  crovai,  there  is  not  one 
whose  prayer  can  move  nle  !  " 

"Thy  oath,  dread  queen — thy  oath!"  exclaim.ed  the  heiress  of 
Stantield,  hastily  tearing  from  her  neck  the  golden  chain  and 
reliquary  which  Mary  had  presented  her  with.  Remeniber  thy 
royal  words  :  'Whate'er  the  boon — be  it  a  vengeance,  an  honour, 
or  a  life — I  swear  to  grant  it.'  " 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  before  the  chair  of  state  where"  Mary 
was  sitting,  and  held  the  long-forgotten  reliquary  to  her  astonished 
sight. 

"  The  Lady  of  Stanfield  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  harsh,  dissatisfied 
voice.'  "  ^Ye  do  remember  some  such  promise,  but  this  is  not  the 
hour  or  place  to  claim  it." 

"  Pardon,  gracious  princess,  but  no  hour  so  fit  as  when  the  voice 
of  gratitude  demands  it ;  it  is  the  heart's  memory,  and  mine  must 
be  cold  indeed  when  it  is  deaf  to  its  strong  claim." 

"  What  would  you  ?  "  demanded  Mary. 

"  The  life  of  Louis  d'Auverne,"  firmly  answered  the  heiress. 

The  queen  half -started  from  her  chair  in  indignant  astonishment ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  talisman,  which  was  supposed  to  contain  a 
particle  of  the  true  cross,  restrained  her.  She  remembered  her 
oath,  and  was  too  superstitious,  if  not  too  religious,  to  break  it. 

"  Lady  of  Stanfield,"  she  said,  mastering  her  anger,  and  extending 
her  hand  to  receive  back  her  gift,  "the  promise  is  sacred,  and, 
whate'er  it  be,  shall  religiously  be  kept.  Heaven  forbid  Mary 
should  commence  her  reign  with  a  broken  vow  upon  her  conscience  ; 
but  reflect  well  on  what  you  ask." 
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"  Madam,"  -whispered  Gardiner,  "  the  Church  has  a  dispensing 
power,  which " 

"Would  be  useless  here,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  queen, 
"deeply  as  we  reverence  it.  Lady  ot  Stanfield,"  she  continued, 
"  forget  not  that  your  lands  are  confiscated,  that  you  have  children, 
and  a  husband  ;  that  my  signature  at  the  foot  of  this  sheet  of 
parchment  restores  both  you  and  them  to  lordship,  wealth,  and 
honour.     Speak  ! " 

She  advanced  to  the  council-table,  took  up  a  pen  as  in  the  act  to 
write,  and  paused  for  a  repl}\  The  supplicant  hesitated  not  an 
instant,  but  still  repeated  : 

"  The  life  of  Louis  d'Auverne  !  " 

"  An  earldom  to  redeem  my  inconsiderate  oath,"  added  Mary. 

"The  life  of  Louis  d'Auverne,"  said  the  heiress,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"  Consult  thy  husband." 

"  Madam,  I  should  offend  him  by  the  insult.  Could  you  divide 
your  sceptre,  coin  the  wealth  of  England's  realm,  and  pour  it  down 
before  me,  it  would  not  tempt  me.  My  cry  would  still  be,  '  The 
life  of  Louis  d'Auverne.'  " 

Her  husband,  with  a  burst  of  love  and  admiration  which  not 
even  the  presence  of  royalty  could  resti-ain,  raised  her  from  her 
suppliant  position,  and  pressed  her  to  his  manly  heart ;  and  a  tear 
stole  unheeded  down  the  jester's  cheek  at  the  proof  that  their  love 
for  him  was  superior  to  all  that  wealth  or  state  could  offer. 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  queen,  coldly,  at  the  same  time  affixing  her 
signature  to  the  parchment ;  "  but  blame  not  me  if  it  has  left  your 
children  beggars." 

"  They  will  be  happy,"  replied  the  heiress,  receiving  it  upon  her 
knee,  "  since  it  has  paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  honour  which 
their  mother  owes." 

"  Louis  d'Auverne  !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  "  to  redeem  an  incon- 
siderate vow  we  spare  thy  forfeit  life,  but  we  banish  thee  from 
England's  soil  for  ever.  Four-and-twenty  hours  we  give  thee  to 
depart  the  land  ;  that  once  expired,  if  found  within  our  realm,  thou 
diest  a  traitor's  death.  Look  to  it,  lords,"  she  added,  striking  her 
hand  upon  the  table  in  a  way  which  reminded  the  council  of  her 
father.  "  We  shall  hold  those  as  traitors  to  our  crown  who  plead 
for  him  again,  if  found  within  our  kingdom." 

Without  deigning  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  heiress,  the  queen, 
preceded  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  left  the  council-chamber, 
followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  board.  The  clerk  only 
remained  to  give  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  let  a  party 
of  the  yeomen  follow  their  late  pi-isoner,  and  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  him  till  he  was  embarked,  or,  the  four-and-twenty  hours  once 
expired,  to  arrest  him  if  he  liad  not  quitted  England. 

"  For  me,"  said  Patch,  raising  the  hand  of  the  heiress  to  his  lips, 
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"  you  have  bartered  the  halls  of  your  fathers — the  .heritage  of  your 
children." 

"  They  love  their  kind  friend  too  well  to  reproach  me,"  replied 
the  high-minded  woman,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  have  news  for 
them  worse  than  the  loss  of  home  and  lands,  exile  and  poverty." 

"  And  that  ?  "  said  the  jester,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

Walter,  finding  that  the  heart  of  his  wife  was  too  full  to  speak, 
took  the  speaker  by  the  hand,  and  sorrowfully  answered  for  her, 

"Thy  fearful  danger.  Richard,"  he  added,  naming  his  son, 
"  will  grieve  for  his  instructor,  and  Mary  break  her  tender  heart 
for  her  kind  playmate." 

"  Yes,"  said  Patch  ;  "  yes,  children  are  always  grateful  ;  they  will 
regret  me.  But  no  more  of  this.  I  need  the  present  hour  for 
action,  not  lamenting.  Perhaps,"  he  added,  "  I  have  a  balm  in 
store  you  little  dream  of." 

Walter  was  not  deceived  by  the  expression ;  he  knew  too  well 
the  truthfulness  of  his  friend's  nature  ;  but  Mary,  with  a  trusting 
hope,  permitted  herself  to  be  deceived.  We  are  easily  persuaded 
to  believe  the  thing  we  wish. 

Patch,  accompanied  by  his  rescued  pupil,  returned  to  the  house 
of  Marietti,  his  partner  ;  the  party  of  the  guard  appointed  to  watch 
over  Louis  till  the  moment  of  his  embarkation  attending  him. 
The  strong  coffers  of  the  partners  were  opened,  and  the  exile 
supplied  with  funds  to  insure  an  honourable  existence  in  the  land 
of  his  retreat. 

"  Too  much,  too  much  !  "  exclaimed  the  deeply  repentant  man  ; 
"  let  me  owe  my  existence  rather  to  my  daily  toil  than  to  the 
bountj''  of  the  man  whose  love  I  have  so  cruelly  requited." 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  jester  ;  "  thy  father's  son  must  not  live  a 
beggar." 

"  But  it  will  leave  thee  poor,"  urged  Louis. 

"Enough  will  remain  for  the  only  task  I  have  left  in  life,"  said 
Patch,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  have  paid  my  debt  of  gratitude.  Friend- 
ship's," he  added,  "  is  all  that  now  remains." 

A  ship  bound  to  France  was  easily  found,  and  the  captain,  urged 
by  the  golden  arguments  of  Marietti,  set  sail  before  the  twenty-four 
hours  had  expired.  Louis  d'Auverne  repeatedly  embraced  his 
victim  and  preserver,  before  he  set  his  reluctant  foot  on  board, 
demanding  pardon  and  forgiveness,  which  were  as  repeatedly 
accorded.  The  exile  arrived  in  France  in  safety  ;  there  he  passed 
under  the  name  of  Winter  a  secluded  life.  From  the  chalice  and 
stole  upon  his  tomb,  it  would  seem  that  he  returned  to  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  died  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
church. 

"  I  have  saved  him,"  exclaimed  Patch,  as  he  watched  the 
lessening  sails  of  the  vessel,  "  saved  my  master's  son.  Wolsey,"  he 
added,  "  glorious  spirit  !  soon  shall  we  be  reunited  ;  thy  gracious 
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smile  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  thy  old  friend,  when  his  tired  soul 
reaches  that  peaceful  land  where  earth's  delusions  fade  and  mind 
holds  converse  in  the  pure  light  of  truth." 

On  the  return  of  the  jester  to  the  house,  Marietti  met  him  at  the 
threshold.  The  Italian's  countenance  was  clouded  not  at  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  his  coffers — for  all  he  had  was  at  his 
friend's  disposal — but  at  the  approaching  separation  ;  for  Patch's 
danger  was  no  secret  to  him. 

"  The  Earl  of  Arundel  hath  been  here  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  What  sought  he  ?  " 

"  What  seek  the  nobles  generally  when  they  visit  the  roof  of 
those  whose  honest  industry  they  affect  to  despise,  prizing  their 
blazon  and  their  feudal  rights  above  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace  ? 
He  wanted  gold,  not  for  himself,  but  for  a  greater  one." 

"  For  whom  ?  "  demanded  the  jester. 

"  The  queen." 

"  Good  !  "  said  his  partner  ;  "  she  shall  have  enough  to  glut  the 
thirst  of  avarice.  0  gold  !  "  he  added,  "  'tis  thou  that  art  earth's 
god  ;  the  sceptre  which  rules  it  may  be  of  iron,  but  the  hand  which 
sways  it  is  of  gold.  Farewell !  I  must  to  the  Tower  to  see  the 
queen." 

"  You  are  pale  and  worn,"  exclaimed  Marietti,  whom  long  years 
of  intercourse  and  friendship  had  united  to  the  speaker  as  to  a 
brother  ;  "  rest,  rest,  until  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  soon  have  an  eternity  of  rest,"  replied  the  jester,  "and 
will  not  forestall  it.  To  render  my  sleep  a  calm  one,  I  must 
not  lay  my  head  upon  my  pillow  leaving  my  greatest  debt 
unpaid." 

"  What  debt  is  that  ?  "  demanded  the  Italian. 

"A  long  and  just  one — the  debt  of  friendship  and  of  human 
love." 

Despite  his  friend's  remonstrance,  the  speaker,  without  a 
moment's  rest,  turned  upon  his  steps,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Tower,  where  the  queen  still  held  her  court.  Like  all  sovereigns, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  she  wanted  money.  The 
Protestant  portion  of  the  kingdom,  jealous  of  her  intentions,  were 
certain  to  oppose  the  granting  of  a  subsidy,  unless  accompanied  by 
conditions  which  Mary  was  determined  not  to  accept ;  and  Marietti 
had  been  applied  to  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  the  City, 
if  not  the  very  wealthiest,  to  advance  an  immense  sum  to  enable 
the  Government  to  act  at  first  independently  of  the  Commons,  who 
began  to  show  themselves  far  more  jealous  of  their  money  than  of 
their  liberties  or  religion.  Patch  was  too  well  known  all  about  the 
Court  to  find  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience  of  Gardiner, 
now  the  queen's  chief  adviser.  The  prelate,  remembering  the  scene 
which  had  lately  passed  before  the  council,  received  him  haughtily 
and  coldly. 
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"Now,"  said  the  churchman,  "  your  pleasure,  master  jester;  time 
with  those  who  have  a  nation's  welfare  on  their  hands,  the  burden 
of  the  state  upon  their  minds,  is  precious." 

"  And  yet  I  have  seen  it  borne  with  no  less  grace  than  strength," 
observed  his  visitor  :  "  but  we  have  outlived  the  age  of  fable.  There 
were  giants  in  the  olden  time." 

Gardiner  winced  at  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the  comparison 
between  himself  and  Wolsey  had  been  drawn,  and  again  demanded 
his  pleasure. 

"  You  have  sent  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  Marietti,  the  merchant,  to 
negotiate  for  certain  nioneys." 

"How  know  you  that  ?  "  demanded  the  prelate. 

"  Is  there  anything  astonishing,"  quietly  demanded  Patch,  "  in 
the  junior  partner,  in  a  transaction  of  such  magnitude,  referring  to 
the  head  of  his  house  .?  " 

"  Partner  !  "  repeated  the  astonished  bishop  ;  "  you  jest." 

"  Not  so,"  said  his  visitor.  "  Since  modern  statesmen  have  taken 
up  the  trade,  I  have  laid  it  down.  Besides,"  he  added  "  our  masters 
now  would  rival  us." 

"You,  then,  really  are  the  person  to  whom  Marietti  said  he 
must  refer  ?  " 

"  No  other."  said  the  jester. 

"  You  know  the  terms  proposed  ?  "  demanded  Gardiner. 

"  I  came  not  to  listen  to  terms  in  such  a  matter,  but  to  dictate 
them." 

"  Dictate  them  .?  " 

"  Ay,  for  not  one  stiver  shall  be  counted  down  unless  they  are 
agreed.  The  hand  which  holds  the  sceptre  may  be  another's,  but 
the  sinews  that  give  it  strength  are  mine," 

"  I  trust  the  conditions  will  be  reasonable," 

"  More  ;  like  mj'self,  I  will  be  generous  ;  nay,  princely  in  my 
terms.     First,  I  double  the  sum  your  royal  mistress  named." 

"  Doubled  ! "  exclaimed  the  prelate,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
satisfaction.     "  Good,  good  !  and  the  terms  ?  " 

Patch  approached  the  speaker,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
ear  ;  at  which  the  expression  of  satisfaction  on  Gardiner's  counten- 
ance suddenly  changed  to  disappointment, 

"  Impossible  !  "  he  replied  ;  "  she  hath  sworn  never  to  restore 
them." 

"  It  was  a  rash  oath,  my  lord,  and  therefore  sinful." 

"  She  will  keep  it." 

"  And  I  my  gold.     Farewell." 

"  Stay,"  said  the  bishop,  thoughtfully  ;  "money  must  be  had, 
despite  a  thousand  oaths." 

"  True,"  said  the  jester  ;  "  the  Church's  power  can  well  dispense 
with  them." 

"  Wait  for  me,"  said  the  prelate  ;  "  in  a  few  minutes  I  will  return." 
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Gardiner  was  as  good  as  his  pi'omise.  In  less  time  that  Patch 
could  have  expected  he  entered  the  room,  his  countenance  flushed, 
for  he  had  endured  a  rough  scene  with  the  queen,  who  yielded  at 
last  to  his  reasons  on  the  necessity  of  her  position.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  document  signed  by  the  rojTii  hand,  and  sealed  with  the 
great  seal. 

That  same  night  the  secret  vault  in  the  house  of  Marietti  was 
emptied  of  a  great  part  of  its  long-hoarded  treasures,  which  were 
conveyed  by  water  to  the  Tower.  The  jester  paid  with  no  niggard 
hand  for  the  favour  he  had  asked . 

The  transaction  once  concluded,  he  disappeared,  and  returned  to 
the  dwelling  of  his  partner  no  more. 

Walter  and  his  wife  wore  speculating  upon  the  absence  of  their 
old  friend,  whom  young  Richard  and  little  Mary  were  hourly 
inquiring  for,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Tower  ai-rived,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  hero  an  order,  signed  by  Gardiner,  commanding 
him  and  his  family,  in  the  queen's  name,  to  depart  from  London 
and  take  up  their  residence  at  Stanfield  Hall.  Conjecture  and 
opposition  alike  were  useless  ;  and  in  three  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  royal  rescript,  the  party,  including  old  Steadman  and  Marietti, 
set  out  upon  their  journey. 

As  the  horses  of  the  party  rounded  the  point  of  the  chase  which 
admitted  the  full  front  of  the  building  to  their  view,  a  loud 
enthusiastic  shout  burst  from  the  assembled  tenantry  and  peasants 
assembled  on  the  green  sward  before  the  principal  entrance,  and  a 
hundred  voices  cried  : 

"  Welcome  to  our  rightful  lady — welcome  to  the  child  of  the  old 
lords  of  Stanfield  !  " 

Mary  could  only  weep  and  bow  her  gratitude. 

The  rejoicing  tenants  escorted  the  wanderers  till  they  entered 
the  great  hall,  where  a  fresh  surprise  awaited  them.  All  the  old 
retainers  of  the  house  whom  time  and  the  'late  commotions  had 
spared,  attired  in  the  livery  of  her  house,  were  drawn  up  to  meet 
the  heiress,  who,  like  one  bewildered,  passed  on,  still  pursued  by 
the  blessings  and  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  till  she  reached  the 
chamber  where  she  had  passed  so  many  solitary  hours.  There  the 
party  found  the  enchanter  who  had  contrived  the  scene.  Poor 
Patch,  propped  up  on  his  couch,  pleasure  and  death  struggling  for 
mastery  in  his  expressive  countenance,  was  waiting  to  receive  them. 

"  You  are  come  at  last,"  said  the  jester,  with  a  faint  smile  ; 
"  come  to  take  possession  of  your  home — the  future  abode  of 
innocence  and  virtue.  Take  it,  Walter,"  he  added  ;  "  'tis  my  last 
gift.  The  v/ealthy  merchants  for  the  future  are  dependants  on 
your  bounty.  But  I,"  he  added,  "  shall  not  be  a  burden  to  you 
long." 

He  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  friend  the  deed  which  restored  the 
domain  of  Stanfield  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
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"  Matchless  friend  !  "  exclaimed  onr  hero  ;  "  why  hath  Heaven 
denied  the  only  boon  that  could  complete  our  happiness — thy  life  ?" 

"  Better  as  it  is.  Walter,  my  heart  yearned  to  thee  when  thou 
wert  a  boy,  as  I  first  saw  thee  a  suppliant  in  the  halls  of  Hampton. 
Thou  art  the  only  man,  save  one,  wh'o  never  yet  deceived  me. 
Thou  needst  not  blush  to  be  the  jester's  heir  ;  for  'twas  on  the  turn 
of  fortune  whether  I  became  your  king  or  friend." 

"  My  king  !  "  exclaimed  Walter  and  Mary,  with  surprise. 

"  Ay.  Bury  this  with  me  ;  I  would  not  common  eyes  should 
gaze  upon  it,  or  vulgar  hands  rend  it  from  the  senseless  clay." 

He  took  a  chain  and  miniature  from  his  neck  as  he  spoke,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  friend.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a 
young  man  dressed  in  the  regal  robes.  There  was  a  name  in  small 
letters  round  the  setting.  Walter  held  it  to  the  light  and  read  it 
aloud  : 

"  Perkin  Warbeck  !  " 

"  My  father,"  said  the  jester. 

Whether  Perkin  really  was,  as  he  asserted,  the  son  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  by  the  order  of 
Richard,  in  the  Tower,  or  an  impostor,  has  never  been  decided. 
Historians  disagree.  One  thing  alone  is  certain,  that  Patch  was 
his  son.  Wolsey  had  saved  him  when  a  boy  from  the  jealous 
cruelty  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  hence  the  attachment  which, 
through  life,  the  jester  evinced  towards  him — his  fidelity  and  love. 

"Farewell,  Richard,"  said  the  dying  man,  extending  his  hand  to 
the  kneeling  boy  beside  him.  "  Don't  forget  your  old  friend,  nor 
the  lessons  he  has  given  you  ;  they  will  sustain  your  heart  in  many 
an  hour  of  trial." 

"  True,"  replied  the  boy,  "  for  they  have  been  of  honour.  Mary," 
continued  the  sufferer,  "kiss  your  old  playmate.  When  spring 
comes  and  you  gather  wild  flowers  in  the  woods  of  Stanfield,  spare 
one  for  the  grave  of  your  merry  jester,  and  he  will  ask  no  other 
monument.  Strew  flowers  upon  my  grave — I  need  no  marble.  If 
in  the  world  of  shadows  we  retain  a  knowledge  of  what  passes 
here  on  earth,  'twill  soothe  my  restless  spii'it." 

"  Patch — friend — my  only  friend  !  "  exclaimed  Walter,  sinking 
on  his  knee,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  the  dying  man,  "  thy  memory 
is  graved  too  deeply  on  my  heart  ever  to  be  erased.  When  it  is 
mouldered  in  the  turf  beside  thee — then,  and  then  only,  wilt  thou 
be  forgotten." 

"And  then  our  spirits  will  have  renewed  the  amity  of  earth  in 
heaven.  Faint,  and  fainter  still,  life's  pulse  is  ebbing.  Like  the 
jester's  wit,  life's  vocation's  past.  Master,  I  come  !  Walter — 
Wolsey— Wol " 

With  one  long-drawn  sigh  the  model  of  friendship,  fidelity,  and 
honour  resigned  his  breath,  amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  those 
who  loved  and  mourned  him. 


